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1  recognize  no  limits  to  my  aspiration  for  our  Mothermna. 
I  want  our  people  to  be  in  their  otvn  country  what  other  people 
are  in  theirs.  I  tvant  our  men  and  ivomen,  ivithout  distinction 
of  caste  or  creed,  to  have  opportunities  to  grow  to  the  full  height 
of  their  stature,  unhampered  by  cramping  and  unnatural  rest- 
rictions. I  want  India  to  take  her  proper  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  politically,  industrially^  in  religion,  in 
literature,  in  science  and  in  arts.  I  want  all  this  and  feel  at 
the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  this  aspiration  can,  in  its  essence 
and  its  reality,  be  realize'l  within  this  Empire. — Speech  at 
Allahabad,  4th  February  1907. 


PREFACE. 

The  first  edition  of  the  '  *  Speeches  and  Writings 
cfGopal  Krishna  Gokhale'*  was  published  by  me  in 
1908.  The  idea  of  publishing  a  second  edition 
was  matured  a  few  months  before  his  death,  and 
Mr.  Gokhale  himself  was  to  have  selected  the 
matter.  But  that  was  not  to  be^  and  I  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  presenting  him  with  a 
copy  of  this  volume. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  make  this 
collection  comprehensive  and  tip- to- date.  The  full 
text  of  all  his  speeches  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  has  been  given.  To  prevent  the  volume 
from  assuming  an  inordinate  size  some  matter  had 
to  be  omitted*  But  nothing  of  any  interest  has  been 
sacrificed.  The  omissions,  which  are  few  i7i  number^ 
are  earlier  utterances  which  speeches  of  a  later  date 
have  superseded* 

The  first  part  includes  all  his  utterances  in  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Coiuicil ;  the  second  and  third 
parts  contain  his  important  Congress  speeches  and  his 
notable  utterances  on  the  South  African  Indian  ques- 
tion; in  ihefotirth  part  we  have  his  speeches  in  appre- 
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ciatiofi  of  Mr,  A.  0.  Hume,  Lord  Northbrook,  Mr. 
Dadhabhai  Naoroji,  Mr»  Mahadev  Govind 
Ranade,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonner jec.  Sir  P.  M.  MeJita^ 
Sir  William  Wedderburny  and  others;  the  fifth 
part  comprises  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  speeches 
delivered  in  England  and  India.  The  sixth  part 
contains  his  Evidence  before  the  Welby  Commission 
and  the  full  text  of  the  Note  prepared  by  him 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Decentralisation. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  his  paper  on 
''''East  and  West  in  India  "  read  at  the  Universal 
Races  Congress^and  the  Constitution  of  the  Servants 
of  India  Society  founded  by  him  in  1905, 

'These  speeches  cover  thirty  years  of  a  most  strenw 
ous,  selfitss  aud  active  public  life  and  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  topics  that  have  engaged  and  are  still 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  public.  Full  of  in- 
struction on  every  point  and  breathing  in  every 
hfie  the  7noral  fervour  which  zvas  Mr.  Gokhales 
supretne  characteristic,  this  volume^  I  venture  to 
hope,  ivill  command  ivide  popularity. 

G.  A.  NATES  A  AT. 

Feb.,  1916. 
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-  PART  I. 

COUNCIL   SPEECHES 


SPEECHES   DELIVERED   IN 

THE  IMPERIAL  LEGISLATIVE  COaNCIL. 


BUDGET  SPEECH,  1902. 

[This  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale's  first  Budget  Speech 
at  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  delivered  on  Wednesday, 
26th  Maroh  1902,  His  Excellency  Lord  Civrzon  being 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Law 
being  Finance  Member.] 

YouE  Excellency,  I  fear  I  cannot  conscientiously 
join  in  the  congratulations  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
Hon'ble  Finance  Member  on  the  huge  surplus  which  the 
revised  estimates  show  for  last  year.  A  surplus  of  seven 
crores  of  rupees  is  perfectly  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  Indian  finance,  and  coming  as  it  does  on  the  top  of  a 
series  of  similar  surpluses  realised  when  the  country  has 
been  admittedly  passing  through  very  trying  times,  it 
illustrates  to  my  mind  in  a  painfully  clear  manner  the 
utter  absence  of  a  due  correspondence  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  the  more  I  think  about  this 
matter  the  more  I  feel — and  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 
pardon  me  for  speaking  somewhat  bluntly — that  these 
surpluses  constitute  a  double  wrong  to  the  community. 
They  are  a  wrong  in  the  first  instance  in  that  they  exist 
at  all — that  Government  should  take  so  much  more  from 
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the  people  than  is  needed  in  times  of  serious  depression 
and  suffering ;  and  they  are  also  a  wrong,  because  they 
lend  themselves  to  easy  misinterpretation  and,  among 
other  things,  render  possible  the  phenomenal  optimism  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  seems  to  imagine 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  lands.  A  slight 
examination  of  these  surpluses  suffices  to  show  that  they 
are  mainly,  almost  entirely,  currency  surpluses,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  Government  still  maintain  the  same 
high  level  of  taxation  which  they  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  financial  equilibrium  when  the  rupee  stood 
at  its  lowest.  The  year  when  the  rupee  touched  this 
lowest  exchange  value  was  1894-95,  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  realised  in  that  year  being  only  13' Id.  to  the 
rupee.  Government,  however,  had  in  the  face  of  the 
falling  rupee,  resolutely  maintained  an  equilibrium  between 
their  revenue  and  expenditure  by  large  and  continuous 
additions  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  thus  even  in 
the  year  1894-95,  when  the  rupee  touched  its  lowest  level, 
the  national  account-sheet  showed  a  surplus  of  seventy  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Fi-om  this  point  onwards,  the  currency  legisla- 
tion, passed  by  Government  in  1893,  began  to  bear  fruit  and 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  began  to  rise  steadily.  In 
1895-96,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  realised  was  1364c?. 
and  the  surplus  secured  was  Ij  crores.  In  1896-97  and 
1897-98,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  was  14"45cZ.  and 
15"3fZ.  respectively,  but  the  years  tui-ned  out  to  be  famine 
years  and  the  second  year  also  one  of  a  costly  frontier  war 
necessitating  extraordinary  expenditure  for  direct  famine 
relief  and  military  operations  of  2*1  crores  in  the  first  year 
and  9" 2  crores  in  the  second.  The  result  was  that  1896-97 
closed  with  a  deficit  of  1*7  crores  and  1897-98  with  a 
deficit  of  5*36  crores.     It  will,  however,  be  seen   that  if 
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these  extraordinary  charges  had  not  come  upon  the  State, 
both   years  would  have  been  years  of  surpluses,  and  the 
surphis  for  1897-98  would  have  been  close  upon  four  crores 
•of  rupees.     In  1898-99,  exchange  established  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  IQcl. — the  average  rate  realised  d urine 
the  year  being  15  98^/. — and  the  year  closed  with  a  balance 
of  3 "96  crores  of  rupees,  after  providing  a  crore  for  military 
operations    on    the    frontier— thus    inaugurating    the    era 
of  substantial  suipluses.     Now  we  all  know    that  a  rise  of 
Sd.  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee — from  ISd.  to  I6d. — 
means  a  saving  of  between  four  and  five  crores  of  rupees  to 
the  Government  of  India  on  their  Home  Charges  alone 
and   I  think   this    fact    is   sufiicient    by  itself*  to    explain 
the  huge   surpluses   of   the   last  four  or  five  years.      The 
following    figures     are    instructive,    as    shoAving    the    true 
position  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure,  on  the  new  basis 
of  an  artificially  appreciated  rupee  : — 
<«•  —  =.j 
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Total  for  5  yrs.  12-26       2115  33-41 

or        6  68  a  year. 

If  there  had  been  no  extra  charges  for  war  and  famine 
the  national  revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  new  rupee  would 
have  been  found  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment by  about  6|  crores  a  year.  Allowing  for  the  savings 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  portion  of 
the  troops  in  South    Africa  and   China,   as  also  for  the 
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generally  reduced  level  of  ordinary  expenditure  in  famine 
times,  and  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  opium  revenue 
turned  out  somewhat  better  than  was  expected  and 
mit'ht  reasonably  be  relied  on,  we  still  may  put  down 
the  excess  of  our  present  revenue  over  our  present  expendi- 
ture at  about  five  crores  of  rupees,  which  is  also  the  figure 
of  the  amount  saved  by  Government  on  their  Home 
Charges  as  a  consequence  of  the  exchange  value  of  the 
I'upee  having  risen  from  \Sd.  to  IQd.  Now,  my  Lord, 
I  submit  with  all  respect,  that  it  is  not  a  justifiable 
course  to  maintain  taxation  at  the  same  high  level  when 
the  rupee  stands  at  16fZ.  that  was  thought  to  be  necessary 
when  it  stood  at  \3d.  During  the  last  sixteen  years, 
whenever  deficits  occurred,  the  Finance  Member  invaribly 
attributed  them  to  the  falling  rupee  and  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  additional  taxation,  explaining  that  that  was 
the  only  way  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy.  During  the 
first  12  years  of  this  period,  from  1885-86 — when  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  told  the  Council  in  his  Financial  State- 
ment almost  in  prophetic  terms  that  affairs  were  '  passing 
into  a  new  phase,'  necessitating  a  reconsideration  and 
revision  of  the  fiscal  status  established  in  1882 — down  to 
1896-97,  there  was  one  continued  and  ceaseless  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  maintain  at  all  risks  and  hazards  a  '  strong 
financial  position '  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  changing  situa- 
tion and  provide  by  anticipation  against  all  possible 
dangers  near  and  remote,  fancied  and  real  :  and  not  a  year 
passed — literally  speaking — but  heralded  some  change  in 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  counti-y.  The  famine 
grant  was  suspended  for  three  successive  years,  1886-87 — 
1888-89,  then  reduced  for  two  more,  and  permanently  so 
in  the  last  year  of  the    period.     Twice  during  these   12: 
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years  were  the  Provincial  Contracts  subjected  to  drastic 
revision  (1887-88  and  1892-93),  and  the  total  gain  secured 
"to  the  Imperial  Treasury  on  such  revision  and  by  a  con- 
traction of  Provincial  resources  was  full  I'lO  crores  (64 
lakhs  in  1887-88  and  46  lakhs  in  1892-93).  Furthermore, 
<luring  the  period,  thrice  (in  1886-87,  1890-91  and  1894- 
^5)  were  the  Provincial  Administrations  called  upon  to 
pay  special  contributions  in  aid  of  Imperial  revenues.  But 
the  chief  financial  expedient  employed  to  escape  the 
supposed  embarrassment  of  the  time  was  continuous  addi- 
tions to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  !N^ine  years  out  of 
these  12  witnessed  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  First 
came  the  income-tax  in  1886,  and  then  followed  in  rapid 
succession  the  salt-duty  enhancement  of  1887-88  (June, 
1888),  the  petroleum  and  patwari-taxes  and  extension  of 
the  income-tax  to  Burma  in  1888-89,  customs  on  imported 
liquors  increased  in  1889-90,  the  excise-duty  on  Indian 
beer  in  1890-91,  the  import-duty  on  salt-fish  in  Burma  in 
1892-93,  the  re-imposition  of  the  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duties  on  imports,  excluding  cotton-goods,  in  1893-94,  and 
the  extension  of  import-duties  to  cotton-goods  in  1894-95. 
In  1896  there  were  changes  in  the  tariff.  The  5  per  cent, 
import  and  excise  duties  on  cotton-yarns  were  abolished 
and  the  import-duties  on  cotton-goods  were  reduced  from 
5  to  3 J  per  cent. — involving  a  sacrifice  of  50  lakhs  of 
rupees  as  a  concession  to  the  clamour  of  Manchester,  but  a 
countervailing  excise  of  3^  per  cent,  was  imposed  on 
cotton-goods  of  all  counts  manufactured  in  Indian  mills. 
Lastly,  came  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on 
imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar  in  1899. 

The  total  additional  revenue  raised  by  these  measures 
of  taxation  during  the  past  16  years  has  been  no  less 
than  12*30  crores  a  year. 
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But  tlii.s  is  not  nil.  The  land-tas,  too,  has  coiae  m 
its  OAvn  automatic  way  for  large  augmentations  during  the 
periofi.  Taking  the  ordin.'iiy  revenue  alone  under  the 
head,  we  find  the  increase  has  been  2'82  crores.  One 
startling  fact  about  these  land -revenue  collections  is  that 
during  the  six  years  from  1896-97  to  1901-02  (a  period 
including  the  two  greatest  famines  of  the  country)  these 
collections  actually  averaged  £17'43  millions  a  year  as 
against  £1667  millions,  the  average  for  the  six  preceding 
years,  i.e.,  from  1890-91  to  1895-96! 

Putting  these  two  heads  together,  the  total  augmenta- 
tion of  public  burdens  during  these  years  comes  to  over 
15  crores. 

Such  continuous  piling  up  of  tax  on  tax,  and  such 
ceaseless  adding  to  the  burdens  of  a  suffering  people,  is  prob- 
ably without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  finance.  In  India  ife- 
W^s  only  during  the  first  few  years  following  the  trouble* 
of  the  mutiny  year  that  large  additions  were  made  to 
tfce  taxation  of  the  country ;  but  the  country  was  then  on 
the  flood -tide  of  a  shoi-t-lived  prosperity,  and  bore,  though 
not  without  ditiiculty  or  complaint,  the  added  burden. 
During  the  past  16  years  the  country  has  passed  through  a 
more  severe  phase  of  agricultural  and  industrial  depression 
and  yet  it  has  been  called  upon  to  accept  these  fresh  bur- 
dens— year  after  year — increasing  without  interruption, 
and  all  this  with  a  view  to  ensuring  and  maintaining  a 
'  strong  financial  position  '  proof  against  all  assaults. 

The  broad  result  of  this  continued  series  of  taxing 
measures  has  been  tojix  the  taxation  of  the  country  at  a  level 
far  ahove  the  aetiud  needs  of  the  situation.  And  it  is  the- 
fiscal  status  so  forced  up  and  maintained,  and  not  a  normal 
expansion  of  revenue,  that  has  enabled  the  financial  ad- 
ministration during  all  these  trying  years  not  only  to  meet 
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out  of  current  revenues  all  sorts  of  charges,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  bvit  to  present  at  the  close  of  the  period 
abounding  surpluses  which  the  richest  nation  in  Europe 
might  well  envy, 

A  taxation  so  forced  as  not  only  to  maintain  a  budget- 
ary equilibrium  but  to  yield  as  well  '  large,  continuous, 
progressive  surpluses ' — even  in  years  of  trial  and  suffering — 
is,  I  submit,  against  all  accepted  canons  of  finance.  In 
European  countries,  extraordinary  charges  are  usually  met 
out  of  borrowings,  the  object  being  to  avoid,  even  in  times 
of  pressure,  impending  the  even,  normal  development  of 
trade  and  industry  by  any  sudden  or  large  additions  to 
the  weight  of  public  burdens.  In  India,  where  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  such  questions  finds  such  scant  recognition, 
and  the  principle  of  meeting  the  charges  of  the  year 
with  the  resources  of  the  year  is  carried  to  a  logical 
extreme,  the  anxiety  of  the  Financial  Administration  is 
not  only  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  good  and  bad  years 
alike,  but  to  present  large  surpluses  year  after  year.  The 
Hon'ble  Finance  Member  remarks  in  his  Budget  State- 
ment under  '  Army  Services' : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  defraying  from  revenues 
the  cost  of  undertaking  both  re-armament  and  the  reform 
of  military  re-organisation  in  important  departments.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  undertaking  which  has  not  been  attempted 
by  other  countries  without  the  assistance  of  loans  in  some 
form  or  other.  Even  in  England,  extraordinary  military  require- 
ments for  fortifications  and  barracks  have  been  met  by  loans  for 
short  terms  of  years  repayable  by  instalments  out  of  revenues.  If 
profiting  by  a  prriod  of  political  tranquillity  we  can  accomplish 
this  task  wit.hout  the  raising  of  a  loan  and  the  imposition  of  a 
permanentburden  on  future  generations,  I  think  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  done  that  which  even  the 
richest  nations  of  Europe  have,  not  considered  it  advisable 
to  attempt. 

Every  Avord  of  this  citation  invites  comment.     How 
comes  it  that  India  is  doing  in  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
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charges  that  which  even  the  inchest  nations  of  Europe 
ihave  not  considered  it  advisable  to  attempt  ?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  in  those  countries  it  is  the  popular  assem- 
blies that  control  taxation  and  expend itur-e  :  in  India  the 
tax- payer  has  no  constitutional  voice  in  the  shaping  of 
these  things.  If  we  had  any  votes  to  give,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  had  been  carried  on  by  an  alternation 
of  power  between  two  parties,  both  alike  anxious  to  conci- 
liate us  and  bid  for  our  support,  the  Hon'ble  Member 
would  assuredly  have  told  a  different  tale.  But  I  venture 
to  submit,  my  Lord,  that  the  consideration  which  the 
people  of  Western  countries  receive  in  consequence  of  their 
voting  power  should  be  available  to  us,  in  matters  of 
finance  at  any  rate,  through  an  '  intelligent  anticipation' — 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Your  Lordship's — of  our  reasonable 
wishes  on  the  part  of  Government. 

But  even  thus — after  doing  what  the  richest  nations 
of  Europe  shrink  from  attempting — meeting  nil  sorts  of 
extraordinary  charges,  amounting  to  about  70  crores  in 
sixteen  years  out  of  current  revenues — we  have  '  large, 
continuous,  progressive  surpluses,'  and  this  only  shows,  as 
Colonel  Chesney  points  out  in  the  March  number  of  the 
I^ineteenth  Century  and  After,  that  more  money  is  being 
taken  from  the  people  than  is  right,  necessary  or  advisable, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  public  taxation  has  been 
fixed  and  maintained  at  an  unjust) fialhj  high  level. 
Taxation  for  financial  equilibrium  is  what  we  all  can  un- 
derstand, but  taxation  kept  up  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
and  misfortunes  of  a  period  of  excessive  depression 
and  for  '  large,  continuous  and  progressive  surpluses  '  is 
evidently  a  matter  which  requires  justification.  At  all 
events,  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  financial 
history   of  the  period  will  admit  that  the  fact  viewed  j^^r  se 
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that  '  such  large,  continuous  and  progressive  surpluses ' 
have  occurred  during  the  period — as  a  result  not  of  a 
normal  expansion  of  fiscal  resources  but  of  a  forced  up  and 
heavy  taxation — does  not  connote,  as  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton contends,  an  advancing  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  or  argue  any  marvellous  recuperative  power  on  the 
part  of  the  masses — as  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Law  urged 
last  year.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  the  apparent  paradox  of 
a  suffering  country  and  an  overfloioing  treasury  stands  easily 
explained  and  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
national  taxation  is  kept  unjustifiably  high,  even  when 
Government  are  in  a  position  to  lower  that  level. 

This  being  my  view  of  the  whole  question,  it  was  to 
me,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
Government  had  not  seen  their  way,  in  spite  of  four  contin- 
uous years  of  huge  surpluses,  to  take  off"  a  portion  at  any 
rate  of  the  heavy  burdens  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  country  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  Of  course  the 
whole  country  will  feel  grateful  for  the  remission  of  close 
upon  two  crores  of  the  nrreai-s  of  land-revenue.  The 
measure  is  a  bold,  generous  and  welcome  departure  from 
the  usual  policy  of  clinging  to  the  arrears  of  famine  times, 
till  a  portion  of  them  has  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  realising  them,  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  unfortunate  raiyat's  head,  des- 
troying his  peace  of  mind  and  taking  away  from  him  heart 
and  hope.  The  special  grant  of  40  lakhs  of  rupees  to 
education  will  also  be  much  appreciated  throughout  the 
country.  But  my  quarrel  is  with  the  exceedingly  cautious 
manner — a  caution,  I  would  venture  to  say,  bordering  on 
needless  timidity — in  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  framed 
the  Budget  proposals  for  next  year.  Why  should  he, 
"with  four  continuous  years  of  fat  &ui pluses  to  guide   him. 
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and  no  special  cloud  threatening  his  horizon,  budget  for  a 
surplus  of  only  1|  crores,  when  three  times  the  amount 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  and  that,  again,  as  cal- 
culated by  a  reasonably  cautious  standard  ?  If  he  had  only 
recognised  the  ordinary  facts  of  our  finance,  as  disclosed 
by  the  surpluses  of  the  last  four  years,  he  would  have, 
among  other  things,  been  able  to  take  oft"  the  additional 
8  annas  of  salt-duty,  raise  the  taxable  minimum  of  the 
income-tax  to  at  least  Rs.  1.000  a  year,  abolish  the  excise- 
duty  on  cotton  goods  and  yet  show  a  substantial  surplus 
for  the  year.  And,  my  Loid,  the  reduction  of  taxation  in 
these  three  directions  is  the  very  least  that  Government 
could  do  for  the  people  after  the  uncomplaining  manner 
in  which  they  have  borne  burden  after  burden  during 
the  last  sixteen  years.  The  desirability  of  raising  the 
exemption  limit  of  the  income-tax  has  been  frequently 
admitted  on  behalf  of  Government,  and,  amongst  others, 
by  yourself  in  Your  Lordship's  first  Budget  Speech.  The 
abolition  of  the  excise  on  cotton-goods  is  urgently  needed 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  cotton-industry,  which  is 
at  present  in  a  state  of  dreadful  depression,  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  currency  legislation  of  Government, 
but  also  as  an  act  of  the  barest  justice  to  the  struggling 
millions  of  our  poor,  on  whom  a  portion  of  the  burden 
eventually  falls,  who  have  been  hit  the  hardest  during 
recent  years  by  famine  and  plague,  by  agricultural  and 
industrial  depression  and  the  currency  legislation  of  the 
State,  and  who  are  now  literally  gasping  for  relief.  In 
this  connection  I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of 
Government  to  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  my  friend  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Moses — a  by  no  means  unfriendly  critic  of 
Government,  and  one  who  enjoys  their  confidence  as  also 
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that  of  the  public.  Mr.  Moses  in  that  speech  describes 
with  much  clearness  and  force  the  great  injury  which  the 
currency  legislation  of  Government  has  done  to  our  rising 
cotton-industry.  That  industry,  he  tells  us,  has  now 
'  reached  the  brink  of  bankrujDtcy,'  no  less  than  fourteen 
mills  being  about  to  be  liquidated,  and  some  of  them, 
brand  new  ones,  being  knocked  down  to  the  hammer  for  a 
third  only  of  their  original  cost.  Mr.  Moses  also  speaks 
of  the  severely  adverse  manner  in  which  the  new  cuiTency 
has  affected  the  economic  position  of  the  mass  of  our  country- 
men. As  regards  the  reduction  of  salt-duty,  I  do  not 
think  any  words  are  needed  from  any  one  to  establish  the- 
unquestioned  hardship  which  the  present  rate  imposes  upon 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  of  our  community.  Government 
themselves  have  repeatedly  admitted  the  hardship  ;  but  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  all  apt  to  have  short  memories,  I 
think  it  will  be  useful  to  recall  some  of  the  utterances  of 
men  responsible  for  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
matter.  In  1888,  when  the  duty  was  enhanced.  Sir 
James  Westland,  the  Finance  Member,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  said  : — "  It  is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  Government  finds  itself  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  salt-duty."  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  speaking  a  few  days 
later  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referred  to  the  matter 
in  similar  terms  of  regret.  Lord  Cross,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  his  Despatch  to  the  Government  of 
India,  dated  12th  April,  1888,  wrote  ns  follows  : 

I  do  not  .  .  .  propose  to  eomment  at  length  on  any  of  the^ 
measures  adopted  by  your  Government  exre^Jt  the  general  inr-rease 
in  the  duty  of  salt.  While  1  do  not  dispu(e  the  eonelueion  of 
your  Government  that  such  an  increase  was,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, unavoidable,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  t)iai  it  shoidd 
be  looked  upon  as  tewporary  and  that  no  effort  shovld  be  fjJCired 
to  reduce  the  general  duty  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
former  rate. 
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His  Lordship  further  ui^ged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Oovernment  of  India  the  following  weighty  considerations 
on  the  point : — 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  great  regret  with  which  I  should  at  any 
time  regard  the  imposition  of  additional  burdens  on  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  population,  through  the  taxation  of  a  necessary  of 
life ;  but,  apart  from  all  general  considerations  of  what  is  in  such 
respects  right  and  equitable,  there  are,  as  Your  Excellency  is  well 
aware,  in  the  case  of  the  salt-duty  in  India,  weighty  reasons  for 
keeping  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  The  policy  enunciated  by  the 
Government  in  1877  was  to  give  to  the  people  throughout  India 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  unlimited  supply  of  salt  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  ;  it  being  held  that  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  public 
revenue  were  identical,  and  that  the  proper  system  was  to  levy 
a  low  duty  on  an  unrestricted  consumption.  The  success  of  that 
policy  hitherto  has  been  remarkable ;  while  the  duty  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  the  consumption  through   this  and   other  causes 

has    largely   increased The  revenue  is   lar^^er  now  than  it 

was  before  the  reforms  commenced  in  1877,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  consumption  will  continue  to  increase,  if  it  be 
not  cheeked  by  enhancement  of  the  tax. 

Speaking  again  at  a  public  meeting  in  England,  Lord 
Cross  took  occasion  to  repeat  his  views  that  '  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  earliest  occasion  should  he  taken  to  abrogate 
the  increase  in  the  salt-ta.c'  (February  28,  1889).  In  March 
of  the  same  year,  Sir  David  Barbour,  speaking  in  the 
Viceregal  Council  with  special  reference  to  a  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  income-tax,  observed  : — 

I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  so  gross  as  to  amount  to  a 
scandal  if  the  Government  were  to  take  off  the  income-tax  while 
retaining  the  salt-duty  at  its  present  figure. 

In  1890  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  speech  on  the  Indian 
Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons  (August  14,  1890),  re- 
marked :  '  tlce  tax  (on  salt)  was  no  doubt  a  tax  which  ought 
to  be  removed  and  loould  he  removed  as  soon  as  it  should  he 
Jinandally  possible  to  do  so.  '  SimiLirly,  Lord  Geoige  Ha- 
milton himself,  in  a  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  Statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (September  4,  1895)  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  reducing  the  salt-duty  as  early  as  possible 
pointing  out  that  no  other  tax  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 
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Indian  people.  In  view  of  these  repeated  declarations,  it 
is  a  matter  for  great  surprise,  no  less  than  for  intense 
regret  and  disappointment,  that  Government  have  not 
taken  the  present  opportunity  to  reduce  a  late  of  duty,, 
admittedly  oppressive,  on  a  prime  necessary  of  life, 
which,  as  the  late  Professor  Fawcett  justly  urged  should 
be  '  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.' 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  salt  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  almost  stationary,  not 
even  keeping  pace  with  the  normal  growth  of  popula- 
tion— showing  a  rise  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  in  fourteen 
years  against  a  rise  of  18  per  cent,  in  four  years  folloAving 
the  reduction  of  duty  in  1882 — and  that  the  average 
consumption  of  the  article  in  India  is  admittedly  less  than 
is  needed  for  purposes  of  healthful  existence. 

My  Lord,  the  obligation  to  remit  taxation  in  years  of 
assured  surpluses  goes,  I  believe,  with  the  right  to  demand 
additional  revenues  from  the  people  in  times  of  financial 
embarrassment.  A  succession  of  large  surpluses  is  little 
conducive  to  economy  and  is  apt  to  demoralise  even  the 
most  conscientious  Governments  by  the  temptation  it 
offers  for  indulging  in  extravagant  expenditure.  This  is 
true  of  all  countries,  but  it  is  specially  true  of  countries 
like  India  where  public  revenues  are  administered  under  no 
sense  of  responsibility,  such  as  exist  in  the  West,  to  the 
governed.  A  severe  economy,  a  rigorous  retrenchment  of 
expenditui'e  in  all  branches  of  the  Administration,  consist- 
ently, of  course,  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  ought  always  to  be  the  most  leading 
feature — the  true  governing  principle — of  Indian  finance 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  level  of  public  taxation  as  low 
as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the  springs  of  national  industry 
free  play  and  room  for  unhampered  movement.     Such  a 
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course  is  also  imperatively  demanded  by  the  currency 
policy  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by  Government. 
That  policy  has,  no  doubt,  given  the  country  a  stable  er- 
change  and  brought  relief  to  the  Finance  IVIember  from  his 
usual  anxieties  ;  but  when  the  final  adjustment  of  prices 
takes  place,  as  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  happen,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  crushing  burden  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  vast  majointy  of  taxpayers  in  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  general  prices  have  not  been  as  quick  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  artificially  appreciated  ruppee,  as  the 
rupee  itself  has  been  to  respond  to  the  restrictions  put 
upon  its  production.  This  was,  however,  to  be  expected, 
as  the  force  of  tradition  in  a  backward  country  like  India 
was  bound  to  take  time  to  be  overcome.  Famine  conditions 
during  the  last  few  years  also  retarded  adjustment,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  general  fall  of 
prices  sooner  or  later  corresponding  to  the  artificial  appre- 
ciation of  the  rupee.  And  when  that  happens,  Goveinment 
will  be  taking  about  40  per  cent,  moi-e  in  taxation  from 
producers  in  this  land  and  paying  to  its  servants  a  similar- 
ly augmented  remuneration.  This  will  be  a  terrible  burden 
for  the  masses  of  the  country  to  bear.  Already,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  famine,  they  have  had  to  suffer  most 
serious  losses  in  converting  their  stock  of  silver  into  rupees 
when  the  rupee  had  grown  dearer,  but  its  purchasing  power 
had  not  correspondingly  increased.  "When  the  ex- 
pected adjustment  of  general  pxices  takes  place,  one 
curious  result  of  it  will  be,  the  Government  will  have 
made  a  present  to  money-lenders  of  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  loans  which  these  money-lenders  have  made  to 
agriculturists — a  result  which  surely  Government  could 
never  have  desired.  In  view  of  the  great  injury  which 
the  currency   policy    of    Government  has  thus  done  and 
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wil!  do  as  its  results  unfold  themselves  more  and  more  to 
the  agriculturists  and  other  producers  of  this  country,  I 
submit  Government  are  bound  to  make  to  them  such  slight 
repai-ation  as  is  possible  by  reducing  the  level  of  taxation 
as  low  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

My   Lord,    in    considering   the    level    of  taxation    in 
India  and  the  administration  of  the  revenues  so  raised,  it 
is,  I  think,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  two  root  facts  (1)  that 
it  is  the  finance  of  a  country,  a  considerable  part  of   whcse 
revenues  is,  by  reason  of  its  political  and   military   necessi- 
ties,  spent  outside   its   borders   and   ipso  facto  brings   no 
commercial  equivalent  to  the  country  ;  and   (2)   that  it  is 
the   finance   of  a  country  which  is  not   only  '  poor,  very 
poor,'  as  Lord  George  Hamilton   admits,  but  the   bulk   of 
whose  population  is  daily  growing  poorer   under    the   play 
of  the  economic  forces  which  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence   by   British    rule.     It  is  true   that   the  fact    of  this 
growing  poverty  of  our  people  finds  no  official   recognition, 
and  we  have  even  assurances  from  the  highest  quarters   of 
her  advancing  piosperity.      With   all   due   deference,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  submit  that  we,  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  hard  actualities  of  a  hard  situation,  feel  that  any   such 
comforting  views  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  are 
without  wai-rant  in  the  facts  of  the   case  and   we   deem   it 
our  duty  to  urge,  on  behalf  of    the   struggling   masses   no 
less  than  in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  that   this 
fact  of  a  deep  and  deepening  poverty  in  the  country  should 
be  frankly  recognised,  so  that  the  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment  might   be   directed   towards    undertaking     remedial 
measures.     The  Hon'ble  Finance  Member  sees  in  last  yeai-'s 
Customs  returns  a  sign  of  the  advancing  prosperity   of  the 
people.     Now,    apart   from   the  fact   that  it  is  unsafe  to 
draw  conclusions   from  the  returns  for  any  single   year. 
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since  the  imports  of  particular  years  often  only  technically 
belong  to  that  year,  there  is,  I  submit,  nothing  in  the  i^e- 
turns  of  last  year  to  bear  out  my  Hon'ble  friend's  conten- 
tion. The  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  whose  economic 
condition  is  the  point  at  issue,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
imports  of  sugar  or  cotton  manufactures,  which  now  are 
pi-actically  only  the  finer  fabrics.  The  silver  imported  also 
could  not  have  concerned  them  since  last  year  was  a 
famine  year,  and  the  poorer  classes,  instead  of  buying  any 
silver,  parted  over  large  areas  with  the  greater  portion  of 
what  they  possessed.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of 
petroleum  only  means  the  larger  replacement  of  country-oil 
by  petroleum — a  thing  due  to  the  enterprise  of  certain 
English  companies  that  sell  petroleum  in  this  country  and 
the  opening  up  of  new  tracts  by  railways.  Petroleum  is  also 
in  some  places  now  being  used  for  cooking  purposes  in  place 
of  fuel.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  Hon'ble  Member 
is  justified  in  drawing  from  last  year's  Customs  returns 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  growth 
under  Land-revenue,  Excise  and  Stamps  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  indicating  increasing  prosperity.  But  the 
growth  of  Land-revenue  is  a  forced  compulsory  growth. 
It  is  a  one-sided  arrangement,  and  the  people  have 
either  to  pay  the  increased  demand  or  give  up  their  land 
and  thereby  part  with  the  only  resource  they  have.  The 
growth  of  Excise-revenue,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
secured  by  increased  cousumption,  only  shows  that  the 
operations  of  the  Abkari  Department,  with  its  tender 
solicitude  for  the  interest  of  the  legitimate  consumer — a 
person  not  recognised  by  the  State  in  India  in  pre-British 
times — are  leading  to  increased  drunkenness  in  the  land. 
This,  of  course,  means  increased  misery  and  is  thus  the 
very   reverse    of   an   indication    of   incx-easing  prosperity. 
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Liquor  is  not  like  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  which 
a  man  buys  more  or  less  as  his  means  are  larger  or  smaller. 
When  a  man  takes  to  drink,  he  will  go  without  food,  and 
will  sacrifice  wife  and  children,  if  necessary,  but  he  will 
insist  on  satisfying  his  craving  for  the  spirituous  poison. 
Similarly,  an  increase  of  revenue  under  Stamps  only 
means  an  increase  in  litigation,  which  undoubtedly  shows 
that  the  people  are  quarrelling  more,  but  which  is  no 
proof  of  their  growing  riches.  Xo,  my  Lord,  the  only 
taxes  whose  proceeds  supply  any  indication  of  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  are  the  income-tax  and  the  salt-tax 
— the  former,  roughly  speaking,  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  and  the  latter  for  the  masses.  Xow,  the  revenue 
under  both  these  heads  has  been  more  or  less  stationary 
all  these  years,  and  the  salt-revenue  has  not  even  kept 
pace  with  the  normal  growth  of  the  population.  They^ 
therefore,  lend  no  support  to  the  contention  that  the 
people  are  advancing  in  material  prosperity. 

My  Lord,  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  deal  with 
this  question  at  some  length  in  the  Budget  discussion  of 
last  year,  and,  after  analysing  certain  figures,  Your  Lord- 
ship expressed  the  opinion  that  the  '  movement  is,  for  the 
present,  distinctly  in  a  forward  and  not  in  a  retrograde 
direction.'  The  limitations  of  the  method  adopted  in  that 
investigation  were,  however,  frankly  recognised  by  Your 
Lordship.  I  think,  my  Lord,  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  average  income  per  head  for  a  given  population  is  use- 
ful only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  statistical  view  of 
the  economic  condition  of  that  people.  And  from  this 
point  of  view,  our  average  income,  whether  it  works  out  to- 
Rs.  18  or  Rs.  20  or  Rs.  27  or  Rs.  .30  per  head,  is  exceed- 
ingly small  and  shows  that  we  are  an  exceedingly  poor 
people.  But  when  these  calculations  are  used  for  taking  a 
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dynamical  view  of  the  economic  situation,  the  method  .is 
open  to  serious  objection,  as  the  necessarily  conjectural 
character  of  many  of  the  data  renders  them  of  little  value 
for  such  a  purpose.  But,  though  the  determination  of  the 
average  income  per  head  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  is 
an  impossible  task,  there  is,  I  submit,  ample  evidence  of 
another  kind  which  can  help  us  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  problem.  And  this  evidence,  I  venture  to  say,  points 
unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  our  people  are  not 
only  not  progressing,  but  are  actually  receding  in  the  mat- 
ter of  material  prosperity.  I  have  here  certain  tables,* 
compiled  from  official  publications,  relating  to  (1)  census 
returns,  (2)  vital  statistics,  (3)  salt  consumption,  (4)  the 
agricultural  out-turn  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  (5)  cropped 
area  in  British  India,  (6)  area  under  certain  superior  crops, 
and  (7)  exports  and  imports  of  certain  commodities,  and 
they  establish  the  following  propositions  : — 

(1)  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  much  less  than  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
that  in  some  Provinces  there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in 
the  population ; 

(2)  that  the  death-rate  per  mille  has  been  steadily 
rising  since  1884,  which  points  to  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  the  people  being  under-fed  ; 

(3)  the  consumption  of  salt,  which  already  in  this 
country  is  below  the  standard  required  for  healthy  exist- 
ence, has  not  kept  pace  with  even  this  meagre  growth  of 
population  ; 

(4)  that  the  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  severe 
agricultural  depression  all  over  India  ; 

(5)  that  the  net  cropped  area  is  diminishing  in  the  older 
Provinces  ; 

(6)  that  the  area  under  superior  crops  is  showing  a 
regrettable  diminution  ; 

*Vide  Appendix  II. 
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(7)  the  export  and  import  figures  tell  the  same 
tale,  viz.,  that  the  cultivation  of  superior  crops  is  diminish- 
ing.    Cattle  are  prerishing  in  large  numbers. 

The  losf-es  of  the  agricultural  community,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  cattle  and  in  other  waj's 
during  the  famines  of  the  last  five  years,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  something  like  300  crores  of  rupees.  There  is, 
again,  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the  fast-proceeding  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  through  continuous  cropping  and  for  the 
most  part  unmanured  tillage.  Sir  James  Caird  wrote 
strongly  on  the  point,  remarking  : 

Oop  follows  crop  without  intermission,  so  that  Indian  agri- 
culture is  becoming  simply  a  process  of  exhaustion. 

Dr.  Voelcker  expressed  a  similar  view.  The  indebted- 
ness of  the  agricultural  classes  is  also  alarmingly  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  Baines,  writing  about  the  North-Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  says  : — 

Of  the  peasantry,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  three-fourths 
have  to  go  to  the  money-lender  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the 
interval  between  the  spring  and  the  autumn  season, 

As  regards  Bombay,  the  MacDonnel  Commission 
write  : — 

At  least  one-fourth  of  the  cultivators  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency have  lost  possession  of  their  lands,  less  than  a  fifteenth  are 
free  from  debt  and  the  remainder  are  indebted  to  a  greater  or  less 
■extent. 

Similar  evidence,  I  believe,  is  forthcoming  about  the 
Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

These  and  similar  facts,  taken  cumulatively,  lead,  and 
lead  irresistably,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  India  is  steadily  deteri- 
orating, and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  phenomenon  is  the 
saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  the  economic  history  of  the 
world.  Here  is  a  peasantry  which,  t.iken  all  in  all  is 
inferior    to    no    other    people    in  industry,  frugality  and 
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patient  suffering.  It  has  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  unin- 
terrupted peace  for  half  a  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  the  bulk  of  them  are  found  to  be  in  a  worse  plight 
than  they  have  ever  been  in.  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that 
afact,  so  startling  and  so  painful  demands  the  earnest  and 
immediate  attention  of  Government,  and  I  venture  to 
believe  that  Government  cannot  afford  to  put  off  facing 
the  situation  any  longer.  An  enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  a  few  typical  villages  has  been  suggested,  and,  if  under- 
taken, will  certainly  clear  many  of  the  prevailing  mis- 
apprehensions on  the  subject.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of 
Government  that  no  such  inquiry  is  needed,  because 
similar  inquiries  have  been  already  made  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  inquiries  of  some  sort  have  been 
made,  and  Government  have  in  their  possession  a  large 
body  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject — information 
which  unfortunately  they  insist  on  withholding  from  the 
public.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  understand 
as  the  jSeld  is  exclusively  economic  and  Government  ought 
to  welcome  the  co-opex-ation  of  non-official  students  of  the 
subject  in  under.standing  and  intrepreting  the  economic 
phenomena  of  the  country.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the 
papers  connected  with  the  Cromer  inquiry  of  1882,  the 
Dufferin  inquiry  of  1887-88  and  the  confidential  inquiry 
undertaken  in  1891-92  were  published,  much  valuable 
assistance  would  be  afforded  to  the  public  by  Government. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  statistical  memorandum 
and  notes  on  the  condition  of  lower  classes  in  the  rural 
parts  furnished  to  the  Famine  Commission  of  1898  by  the 
Provincial  Governments,  the  official  memorandum  referred 
to  by  Your  Lordship  in  the  Budget  discussion  of  last 
year,  'worked  out  from  figures  collected  for  the  Famine 
Commission  of  1898,'  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of  the 
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Famine  Commission  of  1901  and  the  official  Memorandum 
on  agricultural  indebtedness  referred  to  by  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  in  his  speech  on  the 
Punjab  Land  Alienation  Bill — all  of  which  documents 
have  been  kept  confidential  without  any  intelligible  excuse. 
I  think  Your  Lordship  will  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  economic  situation  in  the 
country,  if  you  will  see  your  way  to  publishing  these  valuable 
papers  and  documents,  which  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  withholding  from  the  public. 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  tried  to  show  (1)  that  the 
huge  surpluses  of  the  last  four  years  are  in  reality  only 
currency  surpluses  ;  (2)  that  the  taxation  of  the  country  is 
maintained  at  an  unjustifiably  high  level  and  ought  to 
be  reduced;  and  (3)  that  India  is  not  only  a  'poor,  very 
poor  '  country,  but  that  its  poverty  is  steadily  growing,  and 
in  the  administration  of  its  finances,  therefore,  due  regard 
must  always  be  had  to  this  central,  all-important  fact. 
Since  the  close  of  the  beneficent  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon, 
however,  our  finances  have  been  so  managed  as  to  lend 
support  to  the  view  that  other  interests  take  precedence  of 
Indian  interests  in  the  administration  of  Indian  revenues. 
Thus  large  sums  have  been  spent  out  of  our  meagre 
revenues  on  conquest  and  territorial  expansion,  which  have 
extended  England's  dominion  but  have  brought  no  benefit 
to  the  people  of  India.  The  English  mercantile  classes 
have  been  conciliated  by  undertaking  the  construction 
of  railways  on  an  unprecedentedly  large  scale — progi'amme 
following  programme  in  breathless  succession — sometimes 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Finance  Member — a  policy 
which,  whatever  its  advantages,  has  helped  to  destroy  more 
and  more  the  few  struggling  non-agricultural  industries 
that  the  country  possessed  and  throw  a  steadily  increasing 
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number  on  the  single  precarious  resource  of  agriculture. 
And  this  railway  expansion  his  gone  on  while  irrigation,  in 
■which  the  counti-y  is  deeply  interested,  has  been  more 
or  less  neglected.  The  interests  of  the  services  were  allow- 
ed to  prevail,  first,  in  the  concession  made  to  uncovenanted 
Civilians  enabling  them  to  draw  their  pensions  at  the  high 
rate  of  Is.  9d.  a  rupee,  and  then  in  the  grant  of  exchange 
compensation  allowance  to  all  European  officers,  civil  and 
militai'y.  ?.Iilitary  expenditure  has  grown  by  nearly  65 
crores  a  year  during  the  period,  and  will  increase  byl| 
crores  more  on  account  of  the  new  increase  in  the  European 
soldier's  pay,  and  the  burden  of  Home  Charges  has  grown 
by  over  ,3  millions  sterling.  And  all  this  while  the  expend- 
iture on  education  from  Provincial  Revenues  rose  only  by  a 
paltry  20  lakhs  or  so,  and  domestic  reforms  in  other  direc- 
tions have  been  neglected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  growing  indebtedness 
of  the  agricultural  population,  but  no  remedial  action  of 
a  really  helpful  character,  involving  any  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  has  been  undertaken.  Happily,  a  change  for 
the  better  again  seems  to  have  come  upon  the  Government 
during  the  last  three  years.  Your  Excellency  has  placed 
the  Frontier  question  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  this  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  a  certain  vigorous  speech  of 
Your  Lordship's  delivered  long  before  there  was  any  idea  of 
your  being  entrusted  with  the  highest  office  in  this  country, 
had  seemed  to  commit  Your  Lordship  to  the  views  of  the 
Forward  School.  The  recent  Resolution  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, however,  one  may  disagree  with  the  controversial 
part  of  it,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  large-hearted  sympathy 
with  the  struggling  poor,  and  if  the  generous  principles 
that  it  laj's  down  for  the  future  guidance  of  Local  Govern- 
ments are  loyally  carried  out,  they  will  win  for  the  Govern- 
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ment  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  people.     In  this  connection 
I  may  venture  to  state   that,  so  far  as   my   Presidency  is 
concerned,   the   Supreme    Government    has    admitted    the 
correctness  of  most   of   our  contentions.     Thus  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  pitch  of  assessment  is  too  high  in  Gujarat. 
In  the  matter  of  revision  enhancements,  it  is  frankly  stated 
that  deviations  from  the  rules  have  occurred  in  the  past. 
In  paragraph  37  it  is  strongly  urged  that  in  tracts    where 
agricultural  deterioration  has,  owing   to   whatever   causes, 
taken    place,  there    ought  to   be  reduction   of   the    State 
demand  as  a  necessary  measure  of  relief ;  and   it   is  freely 
admitted  that  '  there  have  been  cases  in  which  a  reduction 
was  not  granted  till  the  troubles  of  the  people  had  been 
aggravated  by  their  efforts  to  provide  the  full   fixed  de- 
mand.'    Lastly,    greater   elasticity    is   now   promised   in 
revenue- collection,  facilitating  its  adjustment  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  seasons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
After  these  frank  admissions  and  generous  assurances,  it  is 
somewhat  interesting  to  recall  a  speech  of  the  Revenue 
Member  of  the  Bombay  Government  delivered  two  years 
ago  in  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  in  which  he  told  us 
in  reply  to  our  suggestion  that  the  principle   of  individual 
inquiry  should  be  abandoned  in  respect  of  areas  where  the 
crop-failure  was  general,  that  a  contract  was   a  contract, 
and  that,  though  Government  chose  to  help  those  whom  it 
considered  most  in  need  of  relief,  no  one  could  claim   such 
relief  as  a  matter  of  course.     As  regards  irrigaticn,  it  is 
clear  that  its  claims  will  receive  fair  recognition  at  Your 
Lordship's   hands  in  the  near  future.     The  questions  of 
Police  Reform,  of  Provincial  Finance,  Agricultural    Banks 
and  of  Primary,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education  are 
all  evidently  receiving  Your  Excellency's  earnest  attention. 
One  feels  that  there  is  something  in  the  air  which  indicates 
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that,  after  sixteen  years,  questions  of  domestic  i-eform  will 
once  more  resume  their  proper  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
Oovernment  of  India,  and  the  heart  owns  to  a  strange  flutter 
of  hope,  not  unmingled  with  a  fear  of  disappointment, 
because  three  years  of  Your  Lordship's  term  are  gone  and 
no  one  can  say  how  much  may  be  actually  accomplished  in 
the  two  that  remain.  My  Lord,  the  country  is  confronted 
with  an  economic  crisis  of  unparalleled  severity  and  no  mere 
half-measures  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  avail.  Not '  effi- 
ciency '  merely,  but  '  bold  and  generous  statesmanship ' 
must  now  be  written  on  the  slate  of  the  Indian  Viceroy.  If 
Prussia  could  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  raise  its 
serf-population  to  the  position  of  a  strong  and  flourish- 
ing peasantry,  I  do  not  see  why  English  statesmen 
should  allow  the  free  peasantry  of  India  gradually  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  serfs.  If  the  State  demand  were 
permanently  fixed  in  the  older  Provinces,  where  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  des- 
patch of  1867  have  been  fulfilled,  the  measure,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  people. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  India — a  journal  which 
has  rendered  during  these  trying  times  signal  services  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  Bombay  Presidency — in  a  series  of 
letters  which  have  attracted  general  attention  has  demon- 
strated in  a  forcible  manner  the  mischievous  eflfects  of  the 
present  policy  of  periodical  revisions — how  improvements 
are  taxed  in  spite  of  statutes  and  rules  at  every  periodical 
revision,  how  lands  which  can  leave  no  margin  for  the 
payment  of  assessment  ai'e  assessed  all  the  same,  and  how 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  community  is  steadily 
deteriorating.  Permanent  settlement  in  raiyatwari  tracts 
cannot  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  asking  the 
State  to  sui'render  a  prospective  revenue  in  favour  of  a 
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*  few  individuals.'  I  ndmit  that  such  a  measure  by  itself 
may  not  suffice  to  improve  ihe  condition  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  provide 
for  them  cheap  money  and  enable  them  to  compound  in 
some  manner  with  their  creditors.  If  all  these  measures 
are  taken,  they  will  give  the  peasantry  of  the  country  a 
real,  fresh  starb,  and  then  Government  might  even  place 
some  restrictions  on  the  raiyat's  power  of  free  alienation, 
lam  aware  that  the  recent  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India  makes  a  definite  pronouncement  against  permanent 
settlement,  and  that  it  speaks  in  terms  of  disapproval  of 
the  permanent  settlement  granted  in  Bengal  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
policy  which  Lord  Cornwallis  carried  out  was  William  Pitt's 
policy,  and  that  that  great  statesman  made  the  land-tax 
permanent  in  England  at  the  same  time  that  he  asked  the 
Governor-General  of  India  to  grant  permanent  settlement 
to  Bengal.  Those,  however,  who  condemn  the  Bengal  set- 
tlement have  no  fault  to  find  with  Pitt's  fixing  the  land-tax 
in  perpetuity  in  England.  It  is  true  that  Your  Lordship's 
Government  has  declared  itself  against  permanent  settle- 
ment, but  a  position  that  has  been  reversed  once  may  be 
reversed  again,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposals  of  Halifax  and  Xorthcote,  of  Canning  and 
Lawrence — most  honoured  names  among  the  administrators 
of  India — may  come  to  be  appreciated  better  on  some 
future  day.  Then  the  question  of  mass  education  must 
be  undertaken  in  right  earnest,  and,  if  it  is  so  under- 
taken, the  present  expenditure  of  Government  on  public 
education  Avill  require  a  vast  increase.  My  Lord,  it  is 
a  melancholy  fact  that  while  with  us  nine  children  out 
of  every  ten  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness, 
and  four  villages   out  of  every  five  are   without  a  school. 
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our  educational  expenditure  has  been  almost  marking  time 
for  many  years  past ;  whereas  in  England,  where  every 
child  of  school-going  age  must  attend  a  school,  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure  on  education  has  mounted  from  4| 
millions  to  114  millions  sterling  in  the  course  of  15  years, 
and  Lord  Roseberry  is  not  yet  satisfied  !  It  may  be  asked 
how  can  the  two  things  that  I  advocate  simultaneously  be 
achieved  together,  namely,  a  considerable  reduction  of 
taxation  and  a  large  increase  in  the  outlay  on  education 
and  other  domestic  reforms  ?  My  answer  is  that  the  only 
way  to  attain  both  objects  simultaneously  is  to  reduce  the 
overgrown  military  expenditure  of  the  country.  My  Lord,, 
when  the  strength  of  the  Army  was  increased  in  1885  by 
troops  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Finance  and  the  Law- 
Members  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  those  two  officers  that  the  then  existing  strength  of  the 
Army  was  really  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  India — for 
keeping  quiet  within  the  borders  and  repelling  aggression 
from  abroad,  and  that  if  the  contemplated  increase  was 
effected,  it  would  only  constitute  a  temptation  to  the  Indian 
Government  to  undertake  undesii'able  schemes  of  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  Army  Commission  of  1879,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  I'iz., 
that  the  then  strength  of  the  Army  was  sufficient  not 
merely  for  the  work  of  maintaining  internal  peace  but 
also  for  repelling  foreign  aggression,  even  if  Russia  acted 
with  Afghanistan  as  an  ally.  But  the  scare  of  a  conflict 
with  Russia  was  then  so  great  that  it  carried  everything 
befoi'e  it,  and  the  proposed  additions  to  the  Army  were 
made  in  India.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  not  only  in 
India  but  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  too  that 
large  and  sudden  additions  were  then  made  to  the  existing 
garrisons,   Mr.  Gladstone    obtaining  a  large  vote  of  credit 
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for  the  purpose.  But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  that^ 
whereas  everywhere  else  the  garrisons  were  reduced  to- 
their  old  proportions  as  soon  as  the  scare  passed  away,  in 
India  alone  the  burden  came  to  stay.  The  result  of  that 
was  that  the  prophecy  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and  his 
colleagues  was  fulfilled  with  painful  promptitude,  and 
within  a  year  after  the  increases  were  made  Upper  Burma 
was  invaded,  conquered  and  annexed.  "Well,  my  Lord,  the 
contention  that  the  additional  troops  were  not  wanted  for 
Indian  purposes  is  again  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  two  years  over  20,000  troops  are  en- 
gaged outside  India  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  that,  though  one  of  these  two  years  saw 
the  severest  famine  of  the  last  century,  the  peace  of  the 
country  has  continued  absolutely  unbroken.  T  am  aware- 
that  in  one  of  your  first  speechesin  this  Council,  Your  Ex- 
cellency was  pleased  to  declare  that  so  long  as  you  were  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  India,  no  suggestion  for  a  reduction 
of  the  strength  of  the  Army  would  meet  with  any  support 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government.  Now,  even  if  an 
opinion,  expressed  three  years  ago,  be  not  liable  to  modifi- 
cation to-day,  what  we  urge  is,  I  submit,  not  necessarily  a 
reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  Army  located  in  India, 
but  a  reduction  of  its  cost  to  the  Indian  people.  What 
strength  of  the  Army  should  be  maintained  in  India  is  a 
question  of  high  Imperial  policy  in  which  we  are  not 
allowed  a  voice.  But  this,  I  think,  we  may  claim,  that  if 
the  strength  maintained  is  in  excess  of  India's  own 
requirements,  as  it  is  now  plainly  proved  to  be,  the  cost  of 
the  excess  portion  should,  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  be^ 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Even  on  the  narrower 
ground  that  the  Army  in  India  is  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of   British  rule,   England,    I  submit,  is  as  much 
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interested  in  the  maintenance  of  this  rule  here  as  we  are, 
and  so  it  is  only  fair  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  should  be 
borne  on  the  English  estimates.  If  this  were  done  and  if 
Indians  were  more  widely  employed  in  the  public  service  of 
the  country — more  particularly  in  the  special  departments 
— Government  will  be  able  to  reduce  taxation  and 
yet  find  money  for  more  education,  better  Provincial 
finance,  active  efibrts  for  the  industrial  development  of 
India  after  the  manner  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
various  other  schemes  of  internal  reform.  Then  will 
Indian  finance  be  really  placed  on  a  truly  sound  basis,  and 
then  will  our  public  revenues  be  administered  as  those  of  a 
poor  country  like  India  should  be  administered.  My 
Lord,  Your  Lordship  spoke  the  other  day  in  terms  of 
striking  eloquence  of  the  need  there  is  of  Indians  now 
-sj  giving  up  narrow  views  or  limited  ideals  and  feeling  for  the 
Empire  with  Englishmen  that  new,  composite  patriotism 
which  the  situation  demands.  Now  that  is  an  aspiration 
which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  of  us  also.  But  the 
fusion  of  interest  between  the  two  races  will  have  to  be 
much  greater  and  the  people  of  India  allowed  a  more 
definite  and  a  more  intelligible  place  in  the  Empire  before 
that  aspiration  is  realised.  Let  Englishmen  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  imagination  and  put  themselves  ment- 
ally into  our  place,  and  they  will  be  able  to  better  appreciate 
our  feelings  in  the  matter.  It  has  been  said  that  a  little 
kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  the  people  of  India.  That, 
I  think,  is  perfectly  true.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  thought 
of  casting  a  doubt  on  the  loyalt}'  of  the  Indian  Press  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Ripon  ?  There  was  strong  language  used 
then  as  now  in  the  Press,  but  it  was  not  in  the  Indian 
section  of  it.  What,  my  Lord,  is  needed  is  that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  feel  that  we  have  a  Government  national  in 
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spirit  though  foreign  in  personnel — a  Government  which 
subordinates  all  other  considerations  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people,  which  resents  the  indignities  oiFered  to 
Indians  abroad  as  though  they  were  offered  to  Englishmen,, 
and  which  endeavours  by  all  means  in  its  power  to  further 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  people  in  India  and 
outside  India.  The  statesman  who  evokes  such  a  feeling 
among  the  Indian  people  will  render  a  great  and  glorious 
service  to  this  country  and  will  secure  for  himself  an  abid- 
ing place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Nay,  he  will  do 
more — he  will  serve  his  own  country  in  a  true  spirit  of 
Imperialism — not  the  narrower  Imperialism  which  regards 
the  world  as  though  it  was  made  for  one  race  only  and 
looks  upon  subject  races  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be 
mere  footstools  of  that  race — but  that  nobler  Imperialism 
which  would  enable  all  who  are  included  in  the  Empire  to 
share  equally  in  its  blessings  and  honours.  My  Lord,  I 
have  said  all  this  before  Your  Lordship  not  merely 
because  yovi  happen  to  be  Viceroy  of  India  at  the  present 
moment,  but  also  because  every  one  feels  that  Your  Lord- 
ship is  destined  for  even  higher  honours  and  for  positions 
of  greater  responsibility  and  influence  on  your  return  to 
your  native  land.  And,  if  this  anticipation  is  realised,. 
Your  Lordship  will  be  in  a  position — even  more  so  than 
to-day — to  influence  the  character  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  in  the  direction  we  so  ardently  desire.  In 
this  hope  I  have  spoken  today,  and  I  respectfully  trust 
Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  if  here  and  there  I  have 
spoken  with  a  frankness  which  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
unusual,  but  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the- 
highest  forms  which  true  loyalty  can  take. 


APPEND]  X. 
The  Census. 

Population  of  British  India  in  Millions. 
Census   of     1881...  199  04  i       Increase  during  the  decade 
„      1891. ..221-25/      221  millicnb=ll  3  percent. 
„        „      1901..  231  01    Increase  y-76  n]iUionE=4'i  percent. 
A   fall-off  during  the  past 


12o5  million8=6  9  percentage. 

9  9         ■**    C    o    ® 

m  u  S      « »*:  2  §     Remarks. 


1891.     1901. 


li. 


821 


decade,  as  compared  with 
tlie  previous  decade — 

A.  Assam  ] 
3ind  I 
Lower  Burma 
Upper  Burma  1 

15-95 

B.  Bengal 
N.-W.  Provinces 

O.idh      - 

C.  Bombay 
Central        Pro- 
vintiei*,  Berar 

D.  Punjab 
Madras 

A— showing  a  normal  development. 

B  &  D  have  a  total  increase  of  83  millions  on  an  aggregate  roll 

of  174  7  millions. 
C  has  lost  1*7  millions  in  lieu  of  a  normal  increase  of  3  million8= 

4"7  millions  the  total  loss. 


29-65 


56-49 


18-2§ 

+  2  30 

14  Normal  increase. 

122-40 

+  4-17 

35  76  millions  less. 

27-72 

—1-73 

— 5     4  7  millions   less. 

60  64 

+  415 

7     1-4  millions   less. 

Vital  statistics. 


Year. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Total  deaths  in 
millions. 
4-757 
4-595 
5-237 
5182 
5016 
5-608 
5  087 
5-634 
5-858 
5-896 
6942 
5-498 
7-258 
6-178 
6-814 
7  658 
5669 
6-437 


Ratio  per  viitle. 

23-17  ^ 
23-17  I 
26-44  y 
26  12  1 
25-34; 
2835^ 
25-74  I 
27-98  ). 
30  27  I 
30-49; 
32-40  ] 
25-75  I 
33-97  f 
28-94  J 
32-09  T 
36-03  I 
26-44  ( 
30-01  I 


Remarks, 


Average  for  five  ^  ears 
(1882-86),  24-84. 


Average  for  five  years 

(1887-91),  28'56. 


Average  for  four  ye 
(1892-95),  30-26. 

Average  for  four  years 
(1895-99,  a  period  of 
plague  and  famine), 
31-14. 
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The  figures  for  years  subsequent  to  1899  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  mortality  during  the  famine  of  1900-01 
has  been  admittedly  dreadful  in  certain  parts  of  India. 

Salt  Consuraption. 

Y  Total  consumption  in 

millions  of  maunds. 

1881-82  28  37 

1882-83  29-79 

1883-84  30-65 

1884-8J  33-00 

1885-86  31-69 

1886-87  33-72 

Increase  in  5  years  succeeding  reduction  of  duty=5'35  million 
maunds  or  18  per  cent. 

"]     During    the   four    years    since 
18S6-87  33  72      |     1887-88,    when    the    duty   was 

1887-88  33063    |    enhanced,  a  steady  decline    in 

1888-89  31-351     }■   consumption  took  place,  though 

1389-90  33-0J6    |    the  population  of  Upper  Burma 

1890-91  33-280    ,1     was  added  to  the  whole  coi.&um- 

J    ing  population. 
1891-92  34-429    ] 

1892-93  35  057 

1893-94  33-6-28 

1894-95  34-150 

1895-96  34  685    [     .     ,.  ,  ,     , 

1896-97  34'062     \    ^  ^^'^^^  advance. 

1897--98  34  524 

1898-99  35-26 

1899-1900  35-05 

1900-1901  35-72     ; 

During  the  14  years  since  1886-87  the  consumption 
has  increased  from  33-72  to  35'72  million  maunds,  i  e., 
just  2  million  maunds  or  less  than  6  per  cent. 

The  consumption  has  not  kept  pace  even  -with  the  ad- 
vance in  population  and  shows  no  development  whatever, 
such  as  is  exhibited  during  the  five  years  which  followed 
the  reduction  of  the  salt-duty  in  1882-83. 

Summary  of  Agricultural  History  since  1884-85. 
During  this  period,  there  has  been  not  only  no  ad- 
vance   in   any    of    the    older    provinces    but    a     positive 
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retrogression  in  all  the  more  important  elements  of  moral 
well-being. 

Punjab. — Seven  years  of  agricultural  depression  out  of 
fourteen ;  a  fall  off  in  cropped  areas  under  rice,  wheat, 
sugarcane  and  cotton  ;  the  crop  yield  in  several  years  below 
average. 

i\".-  W.  Provinces. — Six  bad  years  out  of  fourteen;  a  decline 
in  rice,  wheat,  sugarcane,  cotton  and  indigo  areas  ;  1892-97 
were  years  of  deficient  harvests. 

Oudh. — Six  bad  years  ;  cropped  areas  stationary  with  a 
tendency  to  a  fall  oft*  in  cotton  and  sugarcane, 

Bengal. — Ten  years  of  agricultural  depression  out  of 
fourteen  years  of  deficient  harvest  as  well  as 
diminished  yield. 

Central  Proinnces. — Seven  bad  years  ;  seven  years  of 
diminished  cropped  acreages  and  reduced  crop  yield 
during  the  past  decade  ;  cattle  mortality  very  heavy — 3,898 
million  head  of  cattle  having  perished  during  1896-99. 

Bombai/.—The  whole  decade  1889-9.9-1900  was  a  bad 
decade  for  the  Presidency ;  six  bad  years  culminating  in 
the  famines  of  1896-98  and  1899-01,  the  worst  famines 
on  record ;  in  the  Deccan  particulai'ly  scai'cely  a  full 
crop  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Madras. — Four  bad  years  ;  a  stationary  state  of  things 
during  the  past  decade  with  a  decline  in  cotton  and 
sugarcane  areas. 


Two  famines :  Famine  of  1896-98 — population  aflTect- 
ed  45*7  millions ;  the  maximum  number  on  relief  389 
millions  =  8  per  cent,  nearly. 

Famine  of-  1899-1901  :  population  aflfected  25'1 
millions  ;  the  maximum  number  on  relief  4'60  millions=18 
per  cent. 
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Cropped  Area  in  British  India. 


Year 

Total  crop-   Oouble-erop.   ^et  crop, 
ped  area.       """"■<=  ^     f-  pg^  area. 

1890-91 

217-622 

23-248 

]  94-413 

1891-92 

2in-96o 

L':M8R 

1^7-7^1 

1892-93 

221-224 

23-305 

195  yi8 

1893-94 

226-447 

28  077 

197-370 

1894-95 

223  761 

27160 

196  600 

1895-96 

213-867 

24-905 

188922 

1896-97 

200-416 

22-905 

177512 

1897-98 

2-23-742 

27-245 

196-497 

1898-99 

223  33i 

27166 

196-487 

1899-1900 

203-895 

23-745 

180-151 

1890-91 

194-413    ] 

1898-99 

196-487 

Increase  : — 2' 

•074  millior 

Irrigated 
area. 
2830 
27-23 
26-83 
2670 
23  82 
26-73 
29-36 
30-41 
30-41 
31-54 

raillion  acres. 


acres    only. 

Increased  acreages  in        "] 

Sind,   Assnvi,    Upper   and  -  .-. ,      .,,. 

^      '     J,  /^  7         >  5-34  million  acres. 

Loioer  Burma,  toorg   and 

Ajmir.  J 

Therefore,  elsewhere  a  decrease  0/3-26  million  acres  in. 
the  older  Provinces. 

Thus  in  the  older  provinces,  the  net  cropped  acreage 
has  fallen  off  simultaneously  with  an  advance  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  irrigated  area  shows  some  expansion  during  the 
decade,  but  that  is  due  to  droughts  more  than  to  the 
demands  of  an  intensive  cultivation. 

As  to  double  cropping  : — Mr.  Holderness  in  his  Memo 
on  the  Food  Production,  Xorth- Western  Provinces  and 
Oudh  (Appendix  A),  saj'S  : — 

The  area  which  bears  more    than  one  crop  a  year   is   counted 

twice  over This  is  not   aeeurate  even   in   eases  of  genuine 

double-cropping,  as  the  produce  of  two  harvests  from  the  same 
field  is  less  than  the  produce  of  two  Selds  of  the  same  area.  But 
double-cropping  is  not  unfrequently  fictitious,  as  it  often  happens 
that  a  field  is  sown  for  rabi  because  it  has  failed  in  kharif,  and  is- 
liable  to  be  included  in  the  double-cropped  area. 
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Much  of  the  double-cropping  during  the  decade  has 
been  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  seasons  more  or  less, 
and  is  therefore  of  a  "  fictitious  character.  " 

Areas  under  Superior  Crops- 
Mere  cultivated  areas  are,  hoAvever,  a  subordinate  factor 
in  the  problem  :  the  profits  of  cultivation  depending  prin- 
cipally on   the   kind  of  o-op    grown,    and    the    crop-yield 
obtained. 

As  to  superior  cropping  : — A  fall-off  in  areas  under 
wheat,  cotton,  sugarcane,  oil-seeds,  jute,  indigo  in  most 
provinces,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below. 
As  to  yield  : — The  estimate  of  the  local  authorities,  as 
given  in  the  Lyall  Commission's  Report,  page  357 — woik- 
ing  out  to  800ft>.  per  acre — is  not  endorsed  by  the 
Commission  :  they  reject  the  estimates  for  Bengal  as 
particularly  unreliable  and  for  Burma  and  Bombay  as  too 
high.  The  Commission  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
•whatever  may  have  been  the  normal  annual  surplus  of 
food-o^rains  in  1880,  the  present  surplus  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  figure. 
Areas  under  certain  crops  in  British  India  in  million  acres. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Sugar- 
cane. 

Oil- 
Beeds. 

Cotton, 

.    Jute. 

Indigo. 

1890-91 

22  03 

2  793 

11-58 

10  968 

2  479 

1-215 

1891-92 

2018 

3  134 

1284 

8  839 

2-100 

1-155 

1892-93 

21-48 

2861 

13-54 

8  940 

2181 

1323 

1893-94 

22-21 

3  033 

1481 

10  438 

2  230 

1535 

1894-9.1 

22  76 

2-889 

1372 

9717 

2-275 

17-06 

1895-96 

18  53 

2  930 

12  84 

9  600 

2248 

15  69 

1896-97 

16-18 

2631 

1053 

9-459 

2-215 

15  83 

1897-98 

19-94 

2  648 

12-56 

8-914 

2159 

13  66 

1898-99 

20  22 

2  756 

1216 

9178 

2-690 

1013 

599-1900 

1610 

2-693 

10-32 

8-375 

2  070 

10-46 

A  marked  decline  in  areas  under 

■ — 

Wheat 

since 

1894- 

-95 

Sugarcane        „ 

1891- 

92 

Oil-seeds 

M 

1893- 

-94 

Cotton 

?l 

1893- 

-94 

Jute 

»> 

1894-95 

Indigo 

>> 

1894-95 
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Export  of  Cotton,— FdWiug  o£E  since  1889-90.  • 

In  1889-19v)0— 18-6  crores. 
„  1900-1901— 101  crores, 
or  less  by  8^  crores. 

Export  of  Indigo.- k  decline  during  1884-85  to  1892-93. 

again  during  1896-7  to  1900-01. 
In  1883-84—4-64  crores, 
Last  j'sar — 2  13  crores  only, . 
or  less  by  2'5l  crorev. 

Export  of  Wheat. — Declining  since  1892-93. 
In  1883-84— 8'89  crores. 
In  1899-1900—39  crores  only, 
or  less  by  5  crores. 
Export  of  Linseed. — Falling  off  since  1893-94. 
In  1893-94 -7-5  crores. 
Last  year- 4-45  crores  only, 
or  less  by  3  crores. 
Export  of  Sugar. — In  1883-84 — 1'17  crores. 

Last  year — -25  crores  only, 
i.e.,  nearly  uiped  out. 

Export  of  Hides  and   Skins. — An  enormous  increase. 

In  18»0-3-75  crores. 
In  1900-01— ll-46-crore8, 

or  viore  by  7j  a-ores. 

Export  of  Manures  (bones)— A  large  increase— from  3   lakhs  in 

1880  to  59  lakhs  last  year. 
Export    of    Fodder.— Also    a    large  increase— from  19  lakhs  in 

1893-94  to  70  lakhs  last  year. 
Imports  of  Sugar — Shov/  an  enormous  expansion. 
In  1880-81 — 1-61  crores. 
I<ast  year — 5-65  crores, 

or  more  by  4  crores. 


BUDGET  SPEECH,  1903. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held 
on  Wednesday  the  25th  March  1903,  Eis  Excellency  Lord 
Civrzon  presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  G,  K.  Gokhale  made  the 
following  speech  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1903-04 
presented  hy  the  Hon.  Sir  Edicard  Law  : — ] 

Your  Excellency, — I  desire  at  the  outset  respectfully 

to   associate   myself    with    what    has   been   said    by    my 

Hon'ble  colleagues,  who  have  preceded  me,  in  recognition 

of  the  important  measures  adopted  by  Government  this 

year   to   give   relief   to   the    tax-payers   of   this   country. 

For  five  successive  years  now,  the  Hon'ble  Finance  Member 

has  been  able  to  announce  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  over 

expenditure,    and    these    surpluses   have   aggregated    over 

22  crores  of  rupees,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

£gures : — 

Surplus  in  crores 
Year.  of  Rupees. 


1898-1899 
1899-1'JOO 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 


3'9 
4-2 
2-5 
7-4 
41 


Total  for  5  years     ...         221 


Moreover,  a  sum  of  over  11  crores  has  been  spent 
during  the  period  out  of  current  revenues  for  meeting  ex- 
traordinary charges,  but  for  which  the  aggregate  surplus 
would  have  amounted  to  over  33  crores  of  rupees.  My 
Lord,  to  take  from  the  people  a  sum  of  22  crores  in  five 
years  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  Government — 
ordinary  and  extraordinary — at  a  time  again  when  the 
country  was  admittedly  suffering  from  famine  and  plague 
and  general  industrial   depression  as  it  had   never  suffered 
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before,  is   a  financial   policy,   the   justification   of  which  is 
not    at  all   clear ;  and    I  cannot  help  thinking   that   even 
the  cautious   roind  of  the   Hon'ble   Member  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  shorter  period  than  five  years  and  a 
smaller  total  surplus  than  22  crores  to  be  able  to  recognise 
that  with  a  \&d.  rupee   Government   were   bound  to  have 
large  and   recurring   surpluses    year   after  year,  when    the 
level  of  taxation  had  been  so  determined  as    to   secure  fin- 
ancial equilibrium  on  the  basis  of  a  13c?.  rupee.     However, 
it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  my 
Hon'ble  friend  was  at  last  able  to  advise  Government  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  claims  of  the  tax-payers,  who 
have  had  to  submit  to  continuous  and  ceaseless  additions  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
to  some  measure  of  relief  might  be  safely  considered.     My 
Lord,  as  regards  the  particular  form  of  relief,  decided  upon 
by  Government,  I  have  nothing  but  the  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  ofier.     I  confess  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
that  Lancashire,   with   its   large  voting   strength    in    the 
House  of  Commons  and  its  consequent   influence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  might  once  more  demonstrate 
how  powerless  the  Indian    Government   was  to  resist  its 
demands   and  that  the  abolition   of  cotton-duties   might 
take  precedence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt.     My 
fears,  however,  have  happily  been  proved  to  be  groundless, 
and  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  congratulate   Government 
on  the  courage,  the  wisdom  and  the   statesmanship  of  their 
decision.     Public   opinion   in   India   has   for  a   long   time 
prayed  for  these  very  measures  of  relief,   and  the  National 
Congress  has,  year  after  year,  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Government  the  necessity  of  raising  the  taxable  minimum 
limit  of  the  income-tax  from  five   hundred  rupees   to  one 
thousand,  and  of  reducing  the  duty  on  salt   from  Rs.  2-8  a 
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maund  to  Rs.  2  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  My  Lord,  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  reduction  of  the  salt-duty  will  not  really 
benefit  the  vast  mass  of  our  population,  but  that  it  will 
only  mean  larger  profits  to  small  traders  and  other 
middlemen.  I  think  that  those  who  express  such  an 
opinion  not  only  ignore  the  usual  effect  on  prices  of  com- 
petition among  the  sellers  of  commodities,  but  that  they 
also  ignore  the  very  obvious  lesson  which  the  figures 
of  salt  consumption  during  the  last  twenty  years  teach 
us.  An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that,  during 
the  five  years  that  followed  the  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty  in  1882,  the  total  consumption  of  salt  advanced 
from  28*37  millions  of  maunds  to  33'71  millions — an 
increase  of  5'35  million  maunds  or  fully  18  per  cent. 
In  1887-88,  the  duty  was  raised  from  Ks.  2  to  Rs.  2-8  a 
maund,  which  not  only  arrested  the  steady  increase  of  the 
previous  five  years,  but  actually  led  to  a  reduced  consump- 
tion during  the  next  four  years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  figvires  for  these  years  included  for  the  first 
time  the  figures  of  salt  consumption  in  Upper  Burma.  It 
was  not  till  1891-92  that  the  ground  thus  lost  was  again 
recovered,  but  since  then  consumption  has  remained  virtu- 
ally stationary— only  a  very  slight  advance  of  less  than  6 
per  cent,  being  recorded  in  14  years  as  against  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent,  in  five  years  previous  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  salt  duty.  My  Lord,  I  am  confident  that  what  has 
happened  before  will  happen  again,  and  that  the  Finance 
Member  will  not  have  to  wait  long  before  he  is  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  consumption  of  salt  is  once  again  steadily 
on  the  increase,  that  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  duty  at  present  will  be  only  a  temporary  loss, 
and  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  will  disappear  altogether  in 
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consequence  of  increased  consumption.  Again,  my  Lord,  I 
have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  duty  on  salt  does 
not  after  all  constitute  any  serious  burden  on  the  resources 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  community,  because  this  duty, 
it  is  urged,  is  the  only  tax  which  they  contribute  to  the 
State.  Here  again,  I  must  say  that  those  who  expiess 
such  a  view  hardly  realise  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Our  revenue  is  principally  derived  from  Land,  Opium,  Salt, 
Excise,  Customs,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Forests,  Regis- 
tration and  Provincial  Rates.  Of  these,  the  Opium  Reve- 
nue is  contributed  by  the  foreign  consumer  and  may  be 
left  out  of  account.  Of  the  remaining  heads,  the  proceeds 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes  are  the  only  receipts  that  come  ex- 
clusively from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  represented  by  a  comparatively  small  sum — 
being  less  than  two  crores  of  rupees  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bulk  of  the  Salt  Revenue  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  Abkari  Revenue  again  is  contri- 
buted mainly  by  them  ;  so  also  is  the  Forest  Revenue. 
Under  Stamps  and  Registration,  they  contribute  their  fair 
share — possibly  more  than  their  share,  as  the  bulk  of  our 
litigation  is  about  small  sums.  I  believe  they  also  contri- 
bute their  share  under  Customs.  And  as  regards  Land 
Revenue  and  Provincial  Rates,  in  raiyatwari  tracts  at  any 
rate,  a  large  proportion  of  this  revenue  comes  from 
very  poor  agriculturists.  So  far,  therefore,  from  contri- 
buting less  than  their  fair  share  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
State,  the  poorer  classes  of  our  community  contribute,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  more  than  they  should,  relatively  to 
their  resources ;  and  Government  have,  therefore,  done 
wisely  in  deciding  to  give  relief  to  these  classes  by  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt.  I  trust  it  may 
be   possible    for    Government    to    reduce  this     duty     stil 
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further  in  the  near  future  for  the  consumption  of  salt, 
which  in  the  time  of  Lord  Lawrence  was  found  to  be  about 
12  lb.  per  head  in  some  parts  of  India,  is  now  not  even  101b. 
per  head,  whereas  the  highest  medical  opinion  la3"s  down 
^0  lb.  per  head  as  a  necessary  standard  for  healthful 
-existence. 

My  Lord,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  the  course  of 
the  Budget  discussion  of  last  year,  I  dwelt  at  some  length 
•on  the  heavy  and  continuous  additions  made  by  Government 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country  since  1886,  and  I  urged  that 
as  the  currency  policy  adopted  by  Government  had  put  an 
•end  to  their  exchange  difficulties,  some  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  sorely-tried  tax-payers  by  a  reduction  of  the 
salt-duty,  a  raising  of  the  taxable  minimum  limit  of  the  in- 
come tax,  and  the  abolition  of  the  excise  duties  on  cotton- 
goods.  Two  of  these  three  prayers  have  been  granted  by 
•Government  this  year,  and  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that 
they  had  seen  their  way  to  grant  the  third  also.  These 
excise- duties  illustrate  what  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said 
about  the  Government  of  the  people  of  one  country  by  the 
people  of  another.  They  were  levied  not  for  revenue  pur- 
poses but  as  a  concession  to  the  selfish  agitation  of 
Manchester.  They  are  maintained  owing  to  a  disinclina- 
"tion  on  the  part  of  Government  to  displease  that  same 
powerful  interest,  though  the  mill  industry  in  this  country, 
owing  to  various  causes,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
is  the  currency  policy  of  Government  themselves,  is  in  a 
state  of  fearful  depression.  The  justification  ostensibly 
urged  in  favour  of  their  retention  is  that  the  principles 
of  free  trade  would  be  violated  if  they  were  removed  while 
the  imports  from  Manchester  were  liable  to  Customs  duties. 
The  hollowness  of  this  justification  has,  however,  been 
«fiectively  shown  up  by  the  present  Editor  of  the  Times  of 
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India  in  the  brief  Introduction  contributed  by  him  to  a, 
pamphlet,  published  some  time  ago  by  my  friend  Mr.  B.  J. 
Padshah,  in  which  the  question  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  excise  duties  on  the  cotton  industry  oi  India  has- 
been  examined    with   elaborate  care  and   a  clear   grasp  of 

principles. 

In  deFerence  to  the  representations  of  Lancashire  mill- 
owners,  says  the  writer  of  the  Introduction,  India  was  compelled 
to  impose  an  excise-duty  upon  her  own  cotton  manufactures.  That 
is  to  say,  she  was  forced  to  tax  an  internal  industry  at  a  peculiarly 
inopportune  time  for  the  beneQt  of  Lancashire.  '  She  was  practi- 
cally saerifieed  to  the  political  exigencies  of  t)ie  moment.  The 
British  Pailiament  has  now  imposed  a  duty — not  large  but  enough 
to  be  felt— upon  imported  corn.  India  sends  co<n  to  England  ju^t 
a<i  Lancashire  sends  piece-goods  to  India.  If  the  British  Parlia- 
ment really  desires  to  render  that  justice  to  India  which  it  so  fre- 
q'lently  professes,  its  only  logical  course  must  be  to  force  an 
excise  duty  on  its  own  home-grown  corn.  Such  a  proposition  is 
naturally  impossible,  but  it  serves  to  throw  into  strong  relief  the 
essential  injustice  of  the  present  treattoont  of  the  Indian  cotton 
industry.  The  British  Parliament  is  willing  enough  to  thrust  taxa- 
tion upon  Indian  millowners  for  the  benefit  of  their  Lancashire 
brethren  :  but  it  places  a  protecting  arm  round  the  British  farmer 
as  against  India. 

In  no  other  country  would  such  a  phenomenon  of  the 
Government  taxing  an  internal  industry — even  when  it 
was  bordering  on  a  state  of  collapse — for  the  benefit  of  a 
foreign  competitor  be  possible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Government  of  India  themselves  regret  the  I'eten- 
tion  of  these  duties  as  much  as  any  one  else.  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  before  another  year  is  over,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  British  Cabinet  will  come  to 
realise  the  great  necessity  and  importance  of  abolishing 
these  duties,  whose  continued  maintenance  is  not  only 
unjust  to  a  great  Indian  industr}',  but  also  highly  impolitic 
on  account  of  the  disastrous  moral  effect  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  India, 

My  Lord,  the  Financial  Statement  rightly  observes 
that  for  the  first  time  since  1882,  the  Government  of  India 
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have  this  year  been  able  to  announce  a  remission  of 
taxation.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  a  Viceroy,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  dear  to  every  Indian  heart,  assisted  by  a 
Fimnce  Minister  who  has  since  risen  to  a  most  distinguish- 
ed position  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  elements  on  the  financial 
horizon  to  modify  and  partially  reconstruct  the  scheme  of 
our  taxation  and  expenditure.  The  financial  reforms  of 
Lord  Ripon  and  Major  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer),  joined 
to  other  great  and  statesmanlike  measures  of  that  memor- 
able administration,  roused  throughout  the  country  a 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  British  rule  such  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed :  and  the  mind  of  every  Indian 
student  of  political  and  financial  questions  constantly  harks 
back  to  that  time,  because  it  sought  to  fulfil  in  a  steady 
and  earnest  manner  the  higher  purpose  of  England's  '/ 
connection  with  India.  The  fiscal  status  established  during 
that  period  was  rudely  disturbed  in  1885  in  consequence 
of  an  apprehension  of  Ru.ssian  aggression  on  the  North- 
western Frontier,  and  a  period  of  continuous  storm  and 
stress,  financial  and  otherwise,  followed,  which  I  venture 
to  think  has  now  happily  come  to  a  close.  During  the  14 
years — from  1885  to  1898 — the  Government  of  India 
took  about  1 20  crores  of  rupees  from  the  people  of  this 
country  over  and  above  the  level  of  1882-85  (inclusive  of 
about  12  crores  for  Upper  Burma)  under  the  larger  heads 
of  Revenue — about  i^6  crores  under  Land  Revenue,  25 
under  Salt,  12  under  Stamps,  18  under  Excise,  15|  under 
Customs  and  1 3|  under  Assessed  Taxes.  Nearly  80 
crores  out  of  this  additional  120  crores,  i.e.,  fully  two- 
thirds,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Army  services,  whereas 
the  share  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  public  education  out  of 
this   vast  sum  was  represented  by  less  than  a    croi-e    of 
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rupees.  My  Lord,  I  mention  these  facts  not  to  indulge  in 
vain  regrets  about  a  past  which  is  now  beyond  recall,  but 
because  I  wish  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  emphasise  the 
great  necessity  of  increased  expenditure  in  future  on  ob- 
jects which  have  so  far  been  comparatively  neglected,  as 
on  these  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the  people  so  largely 
<lepends.  As  things  stand  at  present,  Indian  finance  is 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  military  considerations,  and  no 
well -sustained  or  vigorous  effort  by  the  State  on  an  adequate 
scale  for  the  material  advancement  or  the  moral  progress 
of  the  people  is  possible  while  our  revenues  are  liable  to  be 
Appropriated  in  an  ever-increasing  proportion  for  military 
purposes.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  today  of  the 
serious  and  alarming  increase  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  in  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
country,  which  has  risen  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  from 
about  17|  crores — the  average  for  1882-85 — to  26| 
crores — the  amount  provided  in  the  current  year's  Budget, 
i.e.,  by  over  50  per  cent,  when  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  principal  heads  has  risen  from  51  crores  to  69  crores 
only,  i.e.,  by  about  35  per  cent.  Our  Military  expenditure 
absorbs  practically  the  whole  of  our  Land-revenue  and 
exceeds  the  entire  civil  expenditure  of  the  country  by 
about  2|  crores,  thus  demonstrating  the  excessive  prepon- 
derance of  the  military  factor  in  Indian  finance.  In 
no  country  throughout  the  civilised  world  do  the  Army 
Services  absorb  so  lai'ge  a  proportion  of  the  national 
income.  Not  even  in  Russia  is  this  expenditure  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  while  with 
us  it  is  about  one-third,  omitting,  of  course,  from  the 
Revenue  side  Railway  receipts,  which  are  balancpd  by  a 
■corresponding  entry  on  the  Expenditure  side.  Military 
safety  is  no  doubt  a  paramount  consideration  to  which  every 
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other  must  yield,  but  military  preparedness  has  no  definite 
standard  and  might  absorb  whatever  resources  can  be  made 
available  for  it  practically  without  limit.  Moreover,  the 
demands  of  military  improvement  must  grow  more  and 
more  numerous  and  insistent  as  years  roll  by,  and  there 
can  be  no  finality  in  such  matters.  Military  efficiency 
must,  therefore,  as  Lord  Salisbury  once  pointed  out,  be- 
always  relative,  i.e.,  determined  in  the  case  of  each  country 
by  a  combined  consideration  of  its  needs  of  defence  and 
the  resources  that  it  can  fairly  devote  for  the  purpose. 
Judged  by  this  test,  our  military  expenditure  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  much  too  heavy,  and  unless  effective 
measures  are  taken  to  bring  about  its  reduction,  or  at  any 
rate  prevent  its  further  increase,  there  is  but  little  hope 
that  Government  will  ever  be  able  to  find  adequate  funds 
for  public  education  or  other  important  and  pressing 
measures  of  internal  improvement.  The  question  cannot 
be  put  better  than  in  the  eloquent  words  used  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  his  memorable  minute  on  the  subject  dated  3rd 
October,  1870 — words  which  are  as  tiue  to-day  as  they 
were  30  years  ago — if  anything,  even  more  so. 

Though  the  financial  necessities  of  the  hour,  said  he,  have 
brought  more  prominently  to  our  view  the  enormous  cost  of  our 
army  (16  3  erores)  as  compared  with  the  available  resources  of  the 
country,  I  cannot  describe  fiscal  difficulty  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  course  we  have  taken.  I  consider  that  if  our  condition  in 
this  respect  was  most  prosperous,  we  should  still  not  be 
justified  in  spending  one  shilHvg  more  on  our  army  than  can  be 
shown  to  be  absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary.  There  are 
considerations  of  a  far  higher  nature  involved  in  this  matter  than 
the  annual  exigencies  of  finance  or  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown.  Every  shilling 
that  is  taken  for  unnecessary  military  expenditure  is  so  much 
withdrawn  from  those  vast  sums  which  it  is  our  duty  to  spend 
for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  present  strength  of  our  Army  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  Simla  Commission  of  1879 — of  which  Lord 
Roberts  was  a  member — pronounced  to  be   sufficient  both 
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for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  peace  and  for 
repelling  foreign  aggression,  not  only  if  Russia  acted 
alone,  but  even  if  she  acted  with  Afghanistan  as  an  ally. 
Oeneral  Brakenbury,  some  time  ago  Military  Member  of 
the  Governor-General's  Council,  admitted  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Welby  Commission  that  the  present  strength 
was  in  excess  of  India's  own  requirements  and  that  a 
portioM  of  it  was  maintained  in  India  for  Imperial 
purposes.  The  truth  of  this  statement  was  forcibly 
illustrated  during  the  last  three  years  when  India  was 
able  to  spare,  without  apparent  danger  or  inconvenience,  a 
large  number  of  troops  for  Imperial  purposes  in  South 
Africa  and  China.  Again,  since  the  Army  increases  of 
1885  were  made,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  at  a  heavy 
outlay  of  money  to  strengthen  our  coast  and  frontier 
defences  and  to  place  the  administration  of  the  Army  on  a 
sounder  basis.  The  armed  strength  has,  moreover,  im- 
proved in  other  directions  also.  The  number  of  Volunteers 
has  increased  by  nearly  13,000  men.  The  Native  Army 
reservists  now  number  close  upon  20,000  and  the  Imperial 
Service  troops  about  18,904 — both  new  and  recent 
creations.  My  Lord,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  in  these 
matters  Government  are  bound  to  be  guided,  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  by  the  opinion  of  their  expert  military 
advisers.  But  there  are  certain  broad  features  of  the 
situation — certain  large  questions  of  general  policy — which, 
I  believe,  it  is  open  to  every  one  to  discuss :  and  I  venture 
to  submit  with  much  diffidence  and  not  Avithout  a  sense  of 
responsibility  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Your  Excellency's  Government.  Our  Army 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  standing  army,  maintained 
on  a  war  footing  even  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  altogether 
an  inexpansive  force,  without  any  strong  axixiliary  supports 
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in  the  country  such  as  exist  in  European  States,  and  its 
strength  can  be  augmented  only  by  an  arithmetical  in- 
crease of  its  cost.  In  Western  countries  and  even  in  Japan, 
which  has  so  successfully  copied  the  Western  system,  the 
establishment  maintained  in  times  of  peace  can,  owing  to 
their  splendid  system  of  reserves,  be  increased  three, 
four,  five,  even  six  times  in  times  of  war.  Japan,  for 
instance,  which  spends  on  her  Army  in  times  of  peace 
about  one- fourth  of  what  we  spend,  has  a  peace  establish- 
ment half  our  own  and  can  mobilize  in  times  of  war  nearly 
double  the  number  of  men  that  India  can.  The  British 
troops  in  this  country  are  under  the  Short  Service  system, 
but  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation,  the  main 
advantage  of  Short  Service — viz.,  securing  for  the  country 
a  large  body  of  trained  reservists — goes  to  England,  while 
all  the  disadvantages  of  the  system — the  paucity  of  season- 
ed soldiers,  increased  payments  to  the  British  War  Olfice 
for  recruitment  charges  and  increased  transport  charges — 
have  to  be  borne  by  us.  The  Native  Army  is  in  theory  a 
Long  Service  army,  but  it  was  calculated  by  the  Simla 
Army  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  strength  which 
then  existed,  that  as  many  as  80,000  trained  Native 
soldiers  obtained  their  discharge  and  returned  to  their 
homes  in  ten  years'  time.  And  the  formation  of  reserves 
was  proposed  by  the  Commission  so  as  to  keep  the  greater 
number  of  these  men  bound  to  the  obligations  of  service 
and  also  in  the  hope  that  the  reserves  so  formed  in  time 
of  peace  might  '  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
peace  strength  of  the  Native  Army.'  The  Commission 
apprehended  no  political  danger  from  such  a  restricted 
system  of  reserves,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  proposed 
reserves,  if  sanctioned,  would  absorb  about  52,000  out  of 
the  80,000  men  retiring  from  the  Army  every  ten  years 
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Acting  on  this  recommendation,  Lord  Dufferin's  Govern- 
ment decided  on  the  formation  of  such  reserves  and  pro- 
posed to  begin  with  two  kinds — regimental  and  territorial 
reserves — of  which  the  latter  system  was  naturally  better 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  such  a  large  country  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  better.  But  the  India 
Office,  more  distrustful  in  the  matter  than  the  men  on  the 
spot,  disallowed  the  formation  of  territorial  reserves,  with 
the  result  that  our  reservists  to-day  do  not  number  even 
20,000  men.  Practically,  therefore,  we  have  to  place  our 
sole  reliance  on  a  standing  army  and  while  the  plan  is, 
financially,  the  most  wasteful  conceivable,  even  as  an 
organisation  of  national  defence,  it  is  radically  faulty.  No 
pouring  out  of  money  like  water  on  mere  standing  batta- 
lions can  ever  give  India  the  military  strength  and 
preparedness  which  other  civilised  countries  possess,  while 
the  whole  population  is  disarmed  and  the  process  of  de- 
martialization  continues  apace.  The  policy  of  placing  the 
main  reliance  for  purposes  of  defence  on  a  standing  army 
has  now  been  discarded  everywhere  else,  and  at  the  present 
moment  India  is  about  the  only  country  in  the  civilised 
world  where  the  people  are  debarred  from  the  privileges 
of  citizen  soldiership  and  from  all  voluntary  participation 
in  the  responsibilities  of  national  defence.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  an  unnatural  one  ;  one  may  go  further  and 
say  that  it  is  an  impossible  one,  and  if  ever  unfortunately 
a  day  of  real  stress  and  danger  comes.  Government  will 
find  it  so.  ^  My  Lord,  I  respectfully  plead  for  a  policy  of  a 
little  more  trust  in  the  matter.  I  freely  recognise  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  great  caution,  and  if  Govern- 
ment ai'e  not  prepared  to  trust  all  parts  of  the  country  or 
all  classes  of  the  community  equally,  let  them  select 
particular  areas  and  pai'ticular  sections  of   the   community 
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for  their  experiment.  W  hat  I  am  anxious  to  see  is  the 
adoption  of  some  plan,  whereby,  while  a  position  of  greater 
self-respect  is  assigned  to  us  in  the  work  of  national 
defence,  the  establishments  necessary  dining  peace  and 
war  times  may  be  separated  and  thus  our  finances  may  be 
freed  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  an  excessive  ^and 
ever-growing  military  expenditure. 

My  Lord,  the  question  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
demands  at  the  present  moment  the  most  earnest  and 
anxious  attention  of  Government  is  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion that  is  taking  place  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
mass  of  our  people.  In  my  speech  on  last  year's  Budget, 
I  ventured  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  repeat  again  to-day  what  I  then  said. 
But  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Law  has  made  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  question  in  the  Financial  Statement  under 
discussion  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  not  to  allow  to  pass 
unchallenged.  At  page  20  of  the  Statement,  under  the 
heading  of  Economic  Progress,  my  Hon'ble  fi'iend 
observes  : — 

As  »  general  indication  of  tho  increasing  wealth  of  the  tax- 
pa)  era,  I  think  that  a  very  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  position 
is  to  be  obtained  by  noting  tl  e  increase  in  revenue  returns  under 
heads  the  returns  from  which  are  manifestly  dependent  on  their 
spending  power.  Such  heads  are  Salt,  Excise,  Customs,  Post 
Office  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Stamps,  and  I  give  the  following 
figures,  showing  progress    in   revenue   under   these  heads  during 

the   last   three   years The  inevitable  deduction 

from  the  liijures  tabulated  must  he  that  the  inaterial  prosperity 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  making  good  progress. 

My  Lord,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  amazed  at  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  idea  of  what  he  calls  [the  *  good  pro- 
gress '  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people.  Are  the 
figures  really  so  striking  that  they  should  convey  to  his 
mind  a  clear  and  emphatic  assurance  on  a  momentous 
question  and  fill  him  with  such  evident  satisfaction  ? 
4 
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Last  year,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  remarks  which  I  had 
made  on  this  subject,  the  Hon'ble  Member  was  pleased  to 
state  that  I  had  been  arbitrary  in  my  selection  of  certain 
periods  for  comparison  and  that  I  had  compared  the 
statistics  of  an  earlier  period  which  was  normal  with  those 
of  a  later  period  which  was  disturbed  by  successive  famines. 
The  Hon'ble  Member's  criticism  was  passed  on  a  misappre- 
hension, because  I  had  precisely  avoided  doing  what  he 
said  I  had  done.  However,  having  passed  that  criticism 
on  me,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  Hon'ble  Member 
would  be  particularly  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  own 
statistics.  I  am  sorry,  however,  my  Lord,  to  find  that 
some  of  his  figures  are  not  only  arbitrarily  selected,  but 
are  used  in  a  manner  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
misleading.  Take,  for  instance,  the  figures  of  Salt- 
revenue.  The  Hon'ble  Member  starts  with  the  year 
1899-1900,  when  the  Salt-revenue  was  5"85  millions 
sterling,  and  points  out  that  it  had  risen  to  604  millions 
for  1902-1903.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  rise  here  is 
very  small.  But  will  the  Hon'ble  Member  tell  me  why  he 
took  1899-1900  as  his  starting  year  and  not  the  preceding 
one,  viz.,  1898-99,  the  Salt- revenue  for  which  was  6'06 
millions  sterling,  i.e.,  slightly  over  the  figure  for  1902-03  ? 
If  we  take  1898-99  as  our  starting  year  we  can  deduce 
from  these  same  figures  the  conclusion  that  the  Salt- 
revenue  has  actually  diminished  during  these  four  years 
and  that  the  ground  lost  since  1898-99  has  not  yet  been 
regained.  Again,  take  the  figures  for  Stamps.  As  they 
are  presented  by  the  Hon'ble  Member,  they  no  doubt  show 
a  small  steady  increase  and  the  revenue  for  1902-03 
appears  larger  than  for  1901-02,  the  figures  given  by  tie 
Hon'ble  Member  being  3*472  millions  sterling  for  1902-03 
las  against  3'446  millions  sterling   for  1901-02.     But  the 
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Hon'ble  Member  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of   the  fact  that 
the  figure  for    1902-03    includes    the   revenue    for   Berar, 
which  the  figure   for    1901-02   does   not   do;  so   that  for 
purposes  of  a  fair  comparison   the   Berar   revenue  must  be 
deducted  from  the  former.   The  amount  for  Berar  included 
in  the  figure  for  1902-03  is,   as  Mr.    Baker  tells  us,  about 
£28,700.     And    this  amount   being  deducted   we  get  for 
1902-03  a   revenue   of  3*443,   which,   it   will   be  seen,  is 
slightly  lower  than    for   the   preceding   year  ;  and    in  fact 
Mr.  Baker  himself  speaks  in  his  note  of  the  Stamp-revenue 
•declining  slightly  during  the  year.     The  Hon'ble  Member 
has  also  omitted  to  deduct  receipts  for  Berar  under  Excise 
and  Post  Office   from    his    figures    for    1902-03,    and   has 
moreover  made  no  mention,  as  Mr.  Baker  has  done,  of  the 
recent  assemblage  at  Delhi  being  responsible    for  a  portion 
•of  the  increase   under  Post  Office.     It  is   true  that,  even 
after  deducting  the  Berar  quota,  the  Excise-revenue  shows 
some  increase,  but  the   Hon'ble   Member    must  forgive  me 
if  I  say  that  that  is  not   necessarily   a   sign  of  increased 
prosperity,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a   sign   of  increased 
•drunkenness  in   the   land.      Finally,    many   will  decline  to 
accept    an   increase   of   Customs-revenue    in    the   present 
•circumstances  of  India  as  any  evidence  of  growing  material 
prosperity.     The  bulk  of  our  imports  consists   of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  almost  every  increasing  import  of  foreign 
goods — far  from  indicating  any   increase   in  the  country's 
purchasing  power — only  connotes  a  corresponding  displace- 
ment of  the  indigenous  manufacturer.  Thus,  while  the  import 
of  cotton-goods  has  been  for   years  past  steadily  increas- 
ing we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  poor  weavers  throughout  the   country   have 
been  and  are  being  driven  by  a  competition  they  cannot 
stand  to  give  up  their  ancestral  calling  and  be  merged  in 
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the    ranks   of    landless   labourers — and   this   typifies   to   a 
great  extent  the  general  transformation  that  is  fast  proceed- 
ing throughout  the   country.  The  process  of  such  displace- 
ment is  not  yet  complete,  but  the  large  and   progressive  to- 
tals of  our  import-trade  only  show  that  the  transition  of  the 
country  from  the  partially  industrial  to  the  purely  agricul- 
tural phase  of  economic  life  is  going   on  at  a  rapid   pace,^ 
and  that  the  movement  has  already   reached  an   advanced 
stage.     There  is  at  present  hardly  a  country  in  the  world 
which  has  become  so  preponderatingly  agricultural  or  sends 
abroad  so  much   of  its  food-supply   and  raw    material  for 
manufactures  as    British    India.     When    the    disastrous 
transformation  is  completed — and  this  is  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of   time    unless   remedial    measures    on    an    adequate 
scale  are  promptly  undertaken —  it  will  reveal  a  scene  of 
economic  helplessness  and  ruin  before  which   the  heart  of 
even  the  stoutest    optimist    will  quail.     No   doubt    there 
are    here    and     there    signs    of    an    awakening   to    the 
dangers  of  the  situation  :    but  the  first   condition   of   this 
awakening   producing    any   appreciable     practical     results 
is  that  the  fact  of  our  deep  and  deepening  proverty  and  of 
the  real  exigencies  of  the  economic  position  should  come  to 
be  fi'ankly  recognised  by  the  Government  of  this   country. 
And,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  matter  for  both   surprise  and  dis- 
appointment that  a  few  paltry  increases  in  revenue   under 
certain  heads  should  be  accepted  by  the   Finance   Minister 
of  this  country  as  conclusive  evidence  of  our  growing  mate- 
rial  prosperity,   when   many    most  important   indications 
point  just  the  other  way.     The  annual  death-rate,  inde- 
pendently of  famine  and  plague,  has  been  steadily  rising 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  showing  that  a  steadily  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  population  is  being  underfed  ;  the 
increase  of  population  during  the  last    decade   has  ^beei^ 
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much  less  than  normal ;  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the 
net  cropped  area  in  the  older  Provinces  and  a  more  or  less 
general  shrinkage  of  the  area  under  superior  crops  ;  the 
indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  population  has  been  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase  all  over  the  country  :  their  losses 
in  crops  and  cattle  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
estimated  at  300  crores  of  rupees  ;  the  currency  legislation 
of  Government  has  enormously  depreciated  their  small 
saving  in  silver;  the  wages  of  labourers  have  not  risen, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  necessaries.  I  venture  to  think 
that  unless  these  disquieting  symptoms  are  properly  diag- 
nosed, not  even  the  high  authority  of  my  Hon'ble  friend 
will  suffice  to  convey  any  assurance  to  the  public  mind 
that  '  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
is  making  good  progress,'  and  that  no  apprehensions 
need  be  entertained  for  the  future,  if  only  the  revenue 
under  certain  heads  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  three  years. 

My  Lord,  Indian  finance  seems  now  to  be  entering 
■upon  a  new  and  important  phase,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  Government  should  take  advantage  of  the  compara- 
tive freedom,  which  the  country  at  present  enjoys  from 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  past  eighteen  years,  to  devote 
its  main  energies  to  a  vigorous  and  statesmanlike  effort 
for  the  promotion  of  the  material  and  moral  interests  of 
the  people.  Speaking  roughly,  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  British  rule 
a  period  of  conquest  and  annexation  and  consolidation  in 
this  land.  The  second  half  has  been  devoted  mainly  to 
the  work  of  bringing  up  the  administrative  machine  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  and  evolving  generally  the  appli- 
ances   of    civilised    Government    according    to    Western 
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standards.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  century  will  be  signalized  by  a  great  and 
comprehensive  movement  for  the  industrial  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  people.  After  all,  the  question 
whether  India's  poverty  is  increasing  or  decreasing  under 
the  operation  of  the  influences  called  into  existence  by 
British  rule — though  of  great  importance  in  itself — is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  other  question  as  to  what 
measures  can  and  must  be  taken  to  secure  for  this 
country  those  moral  and  material  advantages  which  the 
Governments  of  more  advanced  countries  think  it  their 
paramount  duty  to  bring  within  the  easy  reach  of  their 
subjects.  My  Lord,  I  have  no  wish  to  judge,  it  is  perhaps 
not  quite  just  to  judge,  the  work  done  so  far  in  these 
directions  by  the  British  Government  in  India  by  the 
standard  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  countries  more 
fortunately  circumstanced  and  having  a  more  favourable 
start  than  ourselves  in  the  field.  I  admit  the  exceptional 
character  of  our  Government  and  the  conflicting  nature 
of  the  diflferent  interests  which  it  has  got  to  weigh  before 
taking  any  decisive  action  in  this  matter.  But  after  so 
many  years  of  settled  government  and  of  unchallenged 
British  supremacy,  it  is,  I  humbly  submit,  incumbent  now 
upon  the  rulers  of  this  country  to  gradually  drop  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  this  rule  and  to  conform  year  by 
year  more  and  more  to  those  advanced  notions  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  which  have  found  such  wide,  I  had 
almost  said,  such  universal  acceptance  throughout  the 
Western  world.  European  States,  for  years  past,  have 
been  like  a  number  of  huge  military  camps  lying 
by  the  side  of  one  another.  And  yet  in  the  case  of 
those  countries,  the  necessity  of  military  prepared- 
ness    has    not   come   and    does    not    come    in    the     way^ 
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of  each  Government  doing  its  utmost  in  matters  of  popular 
education  and  of  national  industries  and  trade.  Our  record 
in  this  respect  is  so  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
even  after  making  allowances  for  our  peculiar  situation, 
that  it  is  almost  painful  to  speak  of  it  along  with  that  of 
the  Western  nations.  In  Europe,  America,  Japan  and 
Australia,  the  principle  is  now  fully  recognised  that  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  Government  is  to  promote 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  education  among  its  subjects, 
and  this  not  only  on  moral  but  also  on  economic  grounds. 
Professor  Tews  of  Berlin,  in  an  essay  on  Popular  Educa- 
tion and  National  Economic  Development,  thus  states  his 
conclusions  on  the  point : — 

1.  General  education  is  the  foundation  and  necessary  anteced- 
ent of  increased  economic  activity  in  all  branches  of  national  pro- 
duction in  agriculture,  small  industries,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. (The  ever-increasing  differentiation  of  special  and  technical 
education,  made  necessary  by  the  continual  division  of  labour, 
must  be  based  upon  a  general  popular  education  and  cannot  be 
successful  without  it.) 

2.  The  eonspquenee  of  the  increase  of  popular  education  is  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  contributing  to 
the  general  prosperity,  social  peace,  and  the  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  economic  and  social  development  of  a  people,  and  their 
participation  in  the  international  exchange  of  commodities,  is- 
dependent  upon  the  education  of  the  masses. 

4.  For  these  reasons  the  greatest  care  for  the  fostering  of  all 
educational  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  important  national 
duties  of  the  present." 

My  Lord,  it  is  essential  that  the  principle  enunciated 
with  such  lucidity  by  Professor  Tews  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
positions should  be  unreservedly  accepted  in  this  country 
as  it  has  been  elsewhere,  and  that  a  scheme  of  mass  educa- 
tion should  now  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government  of 
India  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  a  very  appreciable  advance  in  this  direction 
might    be  secured.     It  is  obvious  that  an  ignorant  and 
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illiterate  nation  can  never  make  any  solid  progress  and 
must  fall  back  in  the  race  of  life.  What  we  therefore 
want — and  want  most  urgently — is  first  of  all  a  widespread 
diffusion  of  elementary  education — an  effective  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  primary  schools  for  the  masses — and 
the  longer  this  wox'k  is  delayed,  the  more  insuperable  will 
be  our  difficulties  in  gaining  for  ourselves  a  recognised 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  My  Lord,  the 
history  of  educational  eff"ort  in  this  country  during  the 
last  20  years  is  sad  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme. 
Lord  Ripon's  Government,  which  incieased  the  State  con- 
tribution to  education  by  about  25  per  cent.,  i.e.,  from  98 
lakhs  to  124  lakhs  between  1880  and  1385,  strongly  re- 
commended, in  passing  orders  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Education  Commission  of  1882,  that  Local  Governments 
and  Administrations  should  make  a  substantial  increase  in 
their  grants  to  Education  and  promised  special  assitance  to 
them  from  the  revenues  of  the  Government  of  India.  But, 
before  the  liberal  policy  thus  recommended  could  be  car- 
ried out  a  situation  was  developed  on  the  frontiers  of 
India  which  led  to  increased  military  activity  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  available  resources  for  Army  purposes,  with 
the  result  that  practically  no  additional  funds  were  found 
for  the  work  of  Education.  And  in  1888  the  Government 
of  India  actually  issued  a  Resolution  stating  that,  as  the 
duty  of  Government  in  legard  to  Education  was  that 
of  merely  pioneering  the  way,  and  as  that  dufy  had  on 
the  whole  been  done,  the  contributions  of  the  State  to 
Education  should  thereafter  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease. Thus,  while  in  the  West  the  Governments  of 
different  countries  were  adopting  one  after  another  a 
system  of  compulsory  and  even  free  primary  education 
for  their   subjects,   in    India    alone  the   Government    was 
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anxious  to  see  its  paltry  contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  people  steadily  reduced  !  In  the  quinquennium 
from  1885-86  to  1889-90  the  State  grant  to  Education 
rose  from  124-3  lakhs  to  131-6  lakhs  only,  ie.,  by  less 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  for  the  latter  year  included  State  expenditure 
on  Education  in  Upper  Burma  which  the  former  year  did 
not.  Since  1889-90  the  advance  under  the  head  of  Edu- 
cational expenditure  from  State  funds  has  been  slightly 
better,  but  pnrt  of  this  increase  since  1893  has  been  due 
to  the  grant  of  exchange  compensation  allowance  to  Euro- 
pean officers  serving  in  the  Educational  Department 
throughout  India.  It  is  only  since  last  year  that  the 
Government  of  Jndia  has  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
special  grants  to  Education,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that,  as 
year  follows  year,  not  only  will  these  grants  be  increased, 
bat  they  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  on  Education.  In  this  connection  I 
would  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  Government 
the  necessity  of  making  Education  an  Imperial  charge,  so 
that  the  same  attention  which  is  at  pi'esent  bestowed  by 
the  Supreme  Government  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Army  Services  and  Railway  expansion  might  also  be  best- 
owed on  the  education  of  our  people.  Under  present 
arrangements,  Education  is  a  Provincial  charge  and 
the  Provincial  Governments  and  Administrations 
have  made  over  Primary  Education  to  local  bodies 
whose  resources  are  fixed  and  limited.  No  serious 
expansion  of  educational  efforts  is  under  such  arrange- 
ments possible.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  for 
instance,  District  Local  Boards,  which  have  charge  of 
Primary  Education  in  rural  areas,  derive  their  revenue 
from    the    one-anna   cess   which    they    have  to  devote  in 
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certain  fixed  proportions  to  Primary  Education,  Sanitation 
and  Roads,  Now,  our  revenue-settlements  are  fixed  for 
30  years  ;  which  means  that  the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna 
cess  in  any  given  area  are  also  fixed  for  30  years  ;  and  as 
Government,  as  a  rule,  contributes  only  ^rd  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  these  Boards  on  Education,  (it  is  clear  that 
the  resources  that  are  available  at  present  for  the  spread 
of  Primary  Education  in  rural  areas  are  absolutely  inelastic 
for  long  periods.  There  are  altogether  about  5|  lakhs  of 
villages  in  British  India,  out  of  which,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, four-fifths  are  at  present  without  a  school  ;  the 
residents  of  these  villages  pay  the  local  cesses  just  like 
other  villagers,  and  yet  the  necessary  educational  facilities 
for  the  education  of  their  children  are  denied  them  ! 

The  position  as  regards  the  spread  of  primary  edu- 
cation and  the  total  expenditure  incurred  in  connection 
with  it  in  different  countries  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  are  for 
1897  or  1898  or  1899  or  1900  as  they  have  been 
available  : — 


[Note.— This  Speech  does  not  end  here.] 
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Austria 
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The  figures  of  expenditure  on  Higher  Education  in 
various  countries  are  also  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

^  ^  ,  .  .  Expenditure  per 

Total  amount  spent.  •.   i     »  ,  .. 

*^  capital  of  population. 

terling.  ...  6d. 

6d, 

8d. 

6d. 

Id. 
lid. 

2d. 
3irf. 

M. 

2d. 
Hd. 
^kd. 
lid. 
Ud. 
lOd. 
I,  ...  Sd. 

Except  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education,  about  three-fourths  and  in  some 
■cases  even  more,  is  met  everywhere  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  State. 

My  Loi-d,  even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, these  figures  tell  a  most  melancholy  tale  and 
show  how  hopelessly  behind  every  other  civilised  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  are  in  the  matter  of  public 
■eduction.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  British  rule,  things  with  us  should  be  no 
better  than  this,  and,  unless  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  greater  confidence  and  greater  enthusiasm,  there  is 
small  hope  of  an}^  real  improvement  in  the  situation 
taking  place.  Jn  other  countries,  national  education 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  .solemn  duties  of  the 
State,    and    no    effort  or  money  is  spared    to  secure  foi 
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the    rising    generations    the  best  equipment   possible  for 
the  business  of  life.     Here  it    has  so  far  been  a  more  or 
less     neglected    branch    of    State    duty,    relegated    to    a 
subordinate    position    in    the    general    scheme    of     State 
action.     Now  that  an  era    of    substantial    surpluses    has 
set    in,     Government  will  not  find  themselves    debarred 
from  taking  up  the  work  in  right    earnest    by    financial 
difficulties.     In    this  connection,  I  respectfully  de.sire  ta 
make    one    suggestion— f?2;.,     that    henceforth,  whenever 
there  is  a    surplus,    it    should    be    appropriated    to    the 
work     of    promoting      the     educational      and    industrial 
interests   of   the    country.     At    present    these    surpluses 
go    to    reduce    the     amount    of    our    debt,    but,    as  the 
Hon'ble     Sir    Edward     Law    has     pointed     out     in     the 
Financial    Statement,     our     burden     of    debt    is    by    no 
means  heavy,  and  there    are  valuable  assets  on  the  other 
side    to     cover  the  whole    of    it.     Surpluses,     after    all, 
mean  so    much    more     taken    from     the    people    than    is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the    administration,  and  I 
think    it    is    most    unfair    that    these    surplus    revenues 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  a  debt    which    is 
not    at    all    excessive,    when    questions    concerning     the 
deepest    welfare    of   the  community  and   requiring   to   be 
taken  in    hand   without  any   delay  are  put    aside  on  the 
ground     of    want    of    funds.     We    have    seen    that    the 
surpluses    during     the    last  five  years  have  amounted  to 
over  22  croi-es   of   rupees.     If    this  v;.st    sum  had  been 
set   apart    for    the    promotion    of    our    educational    and 
industrial    interests    instead  of    being  needlessly  devoted 
to  a  reduction  of  debt,  what  splendid  results  the    Govern- 
ment would  have  been  able   to  shew  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  !     My  Lord,  the  question  of  expenditure  lies   really 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  educational   problem.     The  coun- 
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try  has  recently  been  agitated   over  the   recommendations 
■of  the  Universities  Commission  appointed  by  Your   Excel- 
lency's Goverment  last  year,     I  do  not  desire   to  say    any- 
thing on  the  present  occasion  on  the  subject  of  University 
reform,  but  it  strikes  me   that,    if    Government    made    its 
■own  institutions  really    model  ones    by  bringing    up    their 
equipment  to    the    highest    standard    and   manning  tbem 
only  with  the  best  men  that   can   be    procured   both    here 
and  in  England,  the  private  colleges  would  necessarily  find 
themselves  driven  to  raise    their  own    standard    of    equip- 
ment and  efficiency.     And  if  a    number    of  post-graduate 
research  scholarships  were  established  by   Government   to 
encourage  lifelong  devotion    to  higher   studies,    the    whole 
level  of  higher  education  in  the  country  will  be    raised    in 
a   manner  satisfactory   to    all,     I    think    it    is    absolutely 
necessary  that  men  whom   the    Government    appoints    to 
chairs  in    its    own    colleges  should  set  to  their  students 
the  example  of  single-minded  devotion    to    learning,    and 
should,  moreover,  by  their  tact  and   sympathy  and  inborn 
capacity  to  influence  young  men  for  good,  leave  on  their 
minds  an  impression  which  will  endure  through  life.     Only 
such     Englishmen    as    fulfil    these    conditions    should     be 
brought  out,  and   I   would  even  pay  them  higher  salaries 
than  at  present  if  the  latter  are  found  to  be  insufficient  to 
attract  the  very  best  men.     They  should  further  be  not 
young  men  who  have  just  taken  their  degree,  but  men  of 
some  years'  educational    standing,   who    have    done    good 
work  in  their  subjects.     My  Lord,  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
in  adequate  terms  the  mischief  that  is  done  to  the  best 
interests    of    the    country  and  of     British    rule     by    the 
appointment  of  third  or  fo\irth  rate  Englishmen  to  chairs  in 
Government  colleges.     These  men  are  unable  to  command 
^hat  respect  from  their  students  which  they  think  to  be  due 
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to  their  position,  and  then  they  make  up  for  it  by  clothing 
themselves  with  race  pride,  which  naturally  irritates 
the  young  men  under  them.  The  result  often  is  that 
young  students  leave  college  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
against  Englishmen,  and  this  feeling  they  carry  with  them 
into  later  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  which  a 
first  class  Englishman  who  knows  how  to  combine  sym- 
pathy with  authority  exercises  upon  his  pupils,  shapes  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations  throughout  life,  and 
they  continue  to  look  up  to  him  for  light  and  guidance  even 
Avhen  their  immediate  connection  with  him  has  come  to  an 
end.  My  Lord,  the  question  of  technical  instruction  has 
often  been  discussed  during  the  past  few  years  in  this 
country,  and  some  time  ago  Your  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  ask  if  those  who  so  often  spoke  about  it  had  any  definite 
proposals  of  their  own  to  make.  I  do  not,  however,  see  how 
such  a  responsibility  can  be  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  our 
shoulders.  Government  have  command  of  vast  resources 
aud  they  can  procure  without  difficulty  the  required  expert 
advice  on  the  subject.  If  a  small  Commission  of  compe- 
tent Englishmen  and  Indians,  who  feel  a  genuine  enthusi- 
asm for  technical  education,  were  deputed  to  those  countries 
where  so  much  is  being  actually  done  by  their  Governments 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  their  people  to  study  the 
question  on  the  spot,  in  a  year  or  two  a  workable  scheme 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  with  the  large  surpluses  which 
the  Hon'ble  Finance  Member  is  now  able  to  anounce  year 
after  year,  a  beginning  could  almost  at  once  be  made,  and 
actual  experience  would  suggest  the  rest. 

My  Lord,  there  is  one  more  question  on  which  I  beg 
leave  to  ofi*er  a  few  observations.  The  question  of'  the 
wider  employment  of  Indians  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the   Public   Service  of  their   own  country   is  one   which  is 
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iutimately  bound  up,  not  only  with  the  cause  of  economic 
administration,  but  also  with  the  political  elevation  of  the 
people  of  India.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  young  men  of  ability  and  education  find  themselves 
so  completely  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  ever  participating- 
in  the  higher  responsibilities  of  office.  Everywhere  else, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  offer  careers  to  aspiring  youths 
which  draw  forth  from  them  the  best  efforts  of  which  they 
are  capable.  These  services,  for  us  in  this  country, 
practically  do  not  exist.  The  great  Civil  Service,  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  general  administration,  is  also 
very  nearly  a  monopoly  of  Englishmen.  But  it  is  not  of 
these  that  I  pi'opose  to  speak  to-day.  I  recognise  that,  in 
the  present  position  of  India,  our  admission  into  these 
fields  of  high  employment  is  bound  to  be  very  slow,  and  I 
can  even  understand  the  view  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  British  supremacy  intact,  there  must  be  for 
many  years  to  come  a  large  preponderance  of  Englishmen 
in  the  ranks  of  these  services.  But,  my  Lord,  our  exclusion 
from  high  office  does  not  end  here.  In  all  the  Special 
Departments  or  Minor  Sers'ices,  as  they  are  called,  our 
position  is  even  worse.  In  the  Judicial  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  Public  Service,  the  subordinate  ranks 
at  any  rate  are  manned  by  us.  But  in  such  depart- 
ments as  Forests,  and  Customs  and  Salt  and  Opium, 
our  exclusion  from  even  lower  ranks  is  practically 
complete.  Thus,  in  the  Survey  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  there  are  altogether  132  officers, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  300  to  2,200  rupees  a  month, 
and  of  these  only  two  are  Indians  and  they  are  in  the  last 
grade  of  Rs.  300.  There  are,  moreover,  45  officers  in  this 
Department  whose  salaries  range  between  Rs.  160  to  300, 
and  even  among  these,  only  ten  are  Indians.     Again,  take 
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the  Government  Telegraph  Department.  There  are  52 
appointments  in  it,  the  salaries  of  which  are  Rs.  500  a. 
month  and  more,  and  of  these  only  one  is  an  Indian.  In 
the  Indo-British  Telegraph  Branch,  there  are  13  officers 
with  salaries  above  five  hundered  rupees  a  month,  and 
among  these  there  is  not  a  single  Indian.  In  the  Mint 
Department,  there  are  six  officers  with  salaries  above  five 
hundred,  and  there  too,  there  is  not  a  single  Indian.  So 
too  in  the  Post  Office.  Last  year  there  was  only  on.3 
Indian  in  that  Department  among  the  ten  men  who  drew 
salaries  above  five  hundred.  But  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was 
there.  In  the  Geological  Survey,  2  out  of  14  officers^ 
drawing  salaries  above  Rs.  500,  are  Indians  ;  in  the 
Botanical  Survey,  none.  In  the  Foreign  Department,  out 
of  122  such  officers,  only  3  are  Indians  ;  under  Miscellane- 
ous there  are  22  such  officers,  but  not  a  single  Indian  is 
among  them.  It  is  only  in  the  Financial  Department  that 
there  is  any  appreciable  proportion  of  Indians,  namely,  14 
out  of  59,  among  those  whose  salaries  are  above  five 
hundred  a  month.  Turning  to  the  Departments  under 
Provincial  Governments,  and  taking  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  we  find  that  in  the  Forest  Department  there  are 
21  officers  whose  salaries  and  allowances  come  to  Rs.  500 
and  above  a  month  ;  of  these  only  one  is  an  Indian.  In 
the  Salt  Department,  there  are  13  places  with  salaries 
above  four  hundi'ed  a  month,  and  not  a  single  one  among 
these  is  held  by  an  Indian.  In  the  Customs  Department 
of  Bombay,  there  are  13  officers  who  draw  Rs.  300  a 
month  and  above,  and  of  these  only  three  are  Indian 
The  Medical  Department  is,  of  course,  practically  a  mono- 
poly of  Englishmen.  In  the  Police  Department,  there  are 
49  officers  classed  as  Superintendents  and  Assistant. 
5 
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Superintendents  with  salaries  from  Rs.  200  upwards,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  Indian  among  them.  Only  among 
11  Probationary  Assistant  Superintendents  there  are  4 
Indians,  In  the  Educational  Department,  there  are  25 
officers  drawing  salaries  of  Rs.  500  and  above,  and  of 
these  only  5  are  Indians.  In  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment the  proportion  of  Indians  is  larger,  there  being  26 
Indians  classed  as  Executive  Engineers  and  Assistant 
Engineers  out  of  81  Superior  Officers  of  the  Department. 
Turning  next  to  Bengal,  we  find  that  in  the  Forest  De- 
partment there  are  26  officers  whose  salaries  range 
between  Rs.  200  and  Rs.  1,200  a  month,  and  among 
these  only  2  are  Indians  and  they  are  in  the  lowest 
grades.  In  the  Salt  Department  there  aie  4  officers 
with  salaries  ranging  from  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  1,000. 
There  is  no  Indian  among  them.  In  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment there  are  41  appointments,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  Rs.  26  0  to  Rs.  2,250  ;  not  a  single  one  among  them 
is  held  by  an  Indian.  Tn  the  Opium  Department  there 
are  87  officers  with  salaries  coming  down  from  Rs.  3,000 
to  so  low  a  point  as  Rs.  140  a  month ;  only  12  out  of  these 
are  Indians.  Two  officers  belong  to  the  Stamps  and  Sta- 
tionary Department  and  draw  Rs.  1,120  and  Rs.  500  a 
month  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  an  Indian.  In  the  Jail 
Department  there  ai'e  1  Inspector-General,  12  Superinten- 
dents and  4  Deputy  Superintendents.  There  is  only  one 
Indian  among  them,  and  he  is  in  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Superintendent.  In  the  Educational  Department  there 
are  59  officers  drawing  Rs.  500  and  above,  and  out  of 
-these  only  10  are  Indians.  Lastly,  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  84  officers  draw  a  salary  of  Rs,  500  a  month 
;anct  above,  of  whom  only  1 5  are  Indians.  The  other  pro- 
vinces tell  the  same  mournful  tale,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
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trouble  the  Council  with  any  more  details  in  this  matter. 
Xow,  my  Lord,  I  would  x'espectfully  ask  if  such  virtual 
exclusion  of  the  childern  of  the  soil  from  these  Special 
Departments  can  be  justified  on  any  grounds.  Reasons  of 
political  expediency  may  be  urged  for  our  exclusion  from 
the  Army.  It  might  also  be  urged  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  the  Civil  Service  of  India  must  continue  to  be 
recruited,  as  at  present,  by  means  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation held  in  London,  because  that  Service  represents  the 
traditions  of  British  rule  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
its  members  must,  therefore,  be  imbued  with  the  English 
spirit  and  be  familiar  with  English  modes  of  thought :  and 
that  in  theory  at  any  rate  Indians  are  free  to  compete  for 
entrance  into  the  service  on  the  same  terms  as  English- 
men. But  why  this  shutting  out  of  our  people  from  the 
Special  Departments  also  ?  There  is  no  question  of  politi- 
cal expediency  involved  here.  If  Indians  are  found  to  sit 
on  High  Court  Benches  with  dignity  to  themselves  and 
honour  to  their  country,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  they 
would  be  found  wanting,  if  they  were  entrusted  with  res- 
ponsible duties  in  the  Opium  or  Salt  or  Customs  Depart- 
ment. If  it  be  argued  that  for  the  techincal  instruction 
that  is  necessary  in  the  Telegraph  and  some  other  Depart- 
ments there  are  no  adequate  facilities  in  the  country,  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  Government  should  provide  those 
facilities  to  the  people  of  this  country.  But  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  these  [Departments  is  so  jealously  guarded 
that  where  competitive  examinations  for  entrance  into 
them  exist,  those  examinations  have  been  suiTOunded  with 
stringent  restrictions  such  as  are  unknown  in  the  case  of 
the  great  Civil  Service.  Thus  while  an  Indian,  bv  passing 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination,  might  one  day  be 
the  Head  of  a  District  or  of  a  Division  as  some  Indians 
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actually  are  at  present,  no  Indian  is  allowed  to  compete 
for  entrance  into  the  Police  Department  at  the  competitive 
examination  that  is  held  in  London,  because,  if  he  passed,, 
he  might  one  day  be  the  head  of  the  Police  in  a  district. 
Again,  only  two  years  ago  the  rules  for  admission  into  the 
Engineering  and  Telegraph  Departments  from  Cooper's- 
Hill  were  altered  with  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
more  than  two  Indians  in  any  particular  year  from  enter- 
ing those  services.  This  alteration  of  the  rules  was  a 
grievous  wrong  done  to  the  people  of  India,  and  it  has 
produced  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  throughout  the 
counti'y.  In  the  Educational  and  Public  "Works  Depart- 
ments, our  numbers  are  slightly  more  satisfactory  than  in 
the  other  departments,  but  even  here  the  constitution  of  a 
Provincial  Service,  with  a  lower  status  and  a  lower  scale  of 
pay,  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  My 
Lord,  if  all  posts  were  equally  open  to  Indians  and 
Europeans,  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  paying  the 
Indian  a  smaller  salary,  if  Government  in  the  interests  of 
economic  administration  preferred  the  Indian  to  the 
Englishman,  when  both  were  equally  eligible  ;  but  to 
restrict  the  employment  of  Indians  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  such  -oi  them  as  are  employed  a  lower  salary  is  to 
inflict' upon  them  a  doable  disadvantage,  the  reason  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  My  Lord,  the  Univer- 
sities-turn out  every  year  a  large  number  of  young  men 
who  have  received  a  fairly  high  education.  It  is  a  natural 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  to  seek  responsible 
employment  in  the  service  of  their  own  country.  If  they 
find  a  bar  in  front  of  them,  whichever  way  they  turn,  how 
can  they  be  blamed  if  they  occasionally  show  signs  of  dis- 
content ?  They  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  articu- 
ate  classes  of  this  country,  and  what  they  say  sinks  slowly 
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but  steadily  into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
We  have  been  promised  equality  of  treatment,  both  in  the 
Act  of  1883  and  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  allow  that  such  equality  of  treatment  is  under 
existing  circumstances  possible  only  within  certain  limita- 
tion ;  only  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  constant 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  that,  as  year 
succeeds  year,  the  sphere  of  employment  should  widen  for 
my  countrymen  more  and  more.  I  ask  this  in  the  name 
of  good  policy  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
that  the  spirit  of  my  remai'ks  will  not  be  misconceived. 

My  Lord,  I  must  apologize  to  the  Council  for  having 
spoken  at  such  unconscionable  length  and  strayed  over  a 
somewhat  wide  variety  of  topics.  But  this  is  the  only  day 
in  the  year  when  the  non-official  jMembers  of  the  Council 
find  an  opportunity  to  place  before  Government  their  views, 
such  as  they  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  more  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  administration  of  India.  No  one 
denies  that  the  difficulties  of  the  position  are  great,  and  no 
one  expects  radical  or  far-reaching  changes  all  in  a  day. 
What  one  regrets  most,  however,  in  the  present  system  of 
administration  is  that  it  favours  so  largely  a  policy  of  mere 
drift.  The  actual  work  of  administration  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  able  and  conscientious  men  ;  but  none  of  them 
individually  can  command  that  prestige,  which  is  so 
essential  for  inaugurating  any  large  scheme  of  policy  in- 
volving a  departure  from  the  established  order  of  things. 
The  administrators,  on  the  other  hand,  who  come  out  direcfc 
from  England,  command,  no  doubt,  the  necessary  prestige, 
but  their  term  of  office  being  limited  to  five  years,  they 
have  not  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  deal 
in  an  efi*ective  and  thorough-going  manner  with  the  deeper 
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problems  of  the  ad  ministration.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  an  inveterate  tendency  to  keep  things  merely  going,  as 
though  every  one  p.^id  to  himself  :  '  This  will  last  my  time." 
"What  the  situation  reall}-  demands  is  that  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  moral  and  material  well- 
being  of  the  people  should  be  chalked  out  with'patient  care 
and  foresight,  and  then  it  should  be  firmly  and  steadily 
adhered  to,  and  the  progress  made  examined  almost  from 
year  to  year.  My  Lord,  speaking  the  other  day  at  the 
Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi,  Your  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  observe  : — 

If  we  turn  our  gaze  for  a  moment  to  the  future,  a  great  de- 
velopment appears  with  little  doubt  to  lie  before  this  country. 
There  is  no  Indian  problem,  be  it  of  population  or  education  or 
labour  or  subsistence,  which  it  is  rot  in  the  power  of  stateeman- 
ship  to  solve.  The  solution  of  many  is  even  now  proceeding 
before  our  eyes. 

The  India  of  the  future  will,  under  Providence,  not  be  an  India 
of  diminishing  p?enty.  of  empty  prospect,  or  of  justifiable  discon- 
tent ;  but  one  of  expanding  induf-try,  of  awskcned  faculties,  of 
increaciiig  prosperity,  and  of  more  widely  distributed  comfort  and 
wealth.  I  have  faith  in  the  conscience  and  purpose  of  my  own 
country,  nnd  I  believe  in  the  almost  illimitable  capacities  of  this. 
But  under  no  other  conditions  cfln  tin's  fulure  be  realised  than  the 
uncbsllrnged  supremacy  of  the  Paramount  Power,  and  under  no 
other  controlling  authority  is  this  capable  of  being  maintained 
than  tliat  of  the  British  Crown, 

My  Lord,  the  people  of  India  have  all  along  accepted 
with  willing  allegiance  the  condition  so  justly  insisted  upon 
by  Your  Lordship,  namely,  the  unchallenged  supremacy  of 
the  Paramount  Power,  and  the  faith  expressed  in  the 
purpose  and  conscience  of  England  is  our  main  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Both  sides  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal 
if  their  harmonious  co-operation  is  ever  disturbed,  and 
working  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, they  may  realise  for  this  country  an  honoured 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  for  England 
the    glory    of    having    helped    India    to   such   a   position. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 

Wednesday    the   SOth   March    190J/.,    His   Excellency    Lord 

Curzon  presiding,    the  Hon,   Mr.    G.  K.  Gokhale   spoke  as 

follov)s  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1904-05,  presented 

by  the  Uon.  Sir  Edward  Law  : — ] 

Your  Excellency,  I  join  heartily  in  the  congratulations 
which  have  been  ofFei-ed  to  my  Hon'ble  friend  the  Finance 
Member  on  the  very  interesting  Financial  Statement  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  Council  this  year,  I  think  the 
Hon'ble  Member  has  been  the  luckiest  Minister  that  has 
ever  held  charge  of  the  Financial  portfolio  in  this  country. 
Large  surpluses  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  during  his 
time.  They,  indeed,  began  before  he  took  charge  of  his 
office.  For  the  year  that  is  about  to  close  is  the  sixth  year 
in  succession  when  a  large  surplus  has  been  realised.  In 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  new  Financial  Statement, 
the  surplus  for  the  closing  year  is  shown  at  £2,711,200, 
i.e.,  a  little  over  four  crores  of  rupees.  But,  as  Mr.  Baker 
points  out  in  his  note,  the  true  surplus  is  about  672  crores 
and  of  this  sum  special  grants,  aggregating  2"6.5  crores, 
have  been  made  to  Provincial  Governments.  We  thus 
have  the  extraoi'dinary  phenomenon  of  a  j'ear  in  which  taxes 
bringing  in  a  revenue  of  close  upon  two  crores  of  rupees 
were  remitted,  showing,  in  spite  of  the  remission,  a  surplus 
of  about  6|  crores.  Never  before,  my  Lord,  wer-e  such 
huge  surpluses  realized  in  the  history  of  Indian  finance,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  shown  themselves  year  after  year 
for  six  years  in  succession  proves  conclusively  that  the  level 
of  taxation  has  been  fixed  much  higher  than  the  needs  of 
public  expenditure  require  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  justify.     The   surpluses  o£  the  last  six  years  have 
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aggregated   nearly   29  crores  of  rupees.     If  we  take  the 
twenty   years   immediately    preceding   this  period    of  six 
years,  we  find  that   the  total   of  surpluses  in  those  years 
was   only  17|  crores  and  the  total  of  deficits  19|   crores — 
or  a  net  deficit  of  two  crores.    A  total  surplus  of  29  crores 
in  six  years  as  against  a  net  deficit  of  two  crores  in  twenty 
years — this  illustrates  with  sufficient  clearness  the  startling 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  country's 
finances.      What   has  brought   about    this   change  ?   There 
have  been  no  sudden  accessions  to  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
nor   has   a  policy   of  severe    retrenchment    been    adopted, 
resulting  in  a  reduction   of  public  burdens.     On    the  other 
hand,  the  earlier  years  of  the  periods  were   marked  by  two 
of  the  severest  famines  that  India  has  ever  known,  causing 
enormous    losses  to  the  people    in  crops  and  cattle,    and 
necessitating  a  large  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment   for    famine  relief  ;    and    during    the    later    years 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase   in  public  expenditure. 
How  then  have  these  large  and  recurring  surpluses  been 
caused  ?     The  explanation,  my  Lord,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  twelve  yeai-s,  from  1885  onwards,  the  country  passed, 
financially    speaking,     through    a     period   of     exceptional 
storm     and     stress,    the    falling  rupee  and     the    failing 
opium  causing  the   Finance   Minister  the  utmost  anxiety 
and    giving    him    practically    no    rest.      And   the   level    of 
taxation  had  to  be  continuously  raised  so  as  to  maintain, 
oven    in    the    most    adver.«:e    circumstances,     a    budgetary 
equilibrium  between  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.     The  lowest  point  reached  by  the  lupee  was 
13c?.     The    lowest    level    reached    by   opium-revenue    was 
about  five  crores  of  rupees.     Since   then  the   rupee   has 
risen  to  16c?.  and  has  firmly  established  itself  there,  owing 
to  the  currency   legislation  of  Government,  and  a  rise  of 
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3d.  means  a  saving  of  about  five  crores  in  the  remittances 
necessary  to  cover  the  home  charges.  There  has  also  been 
a  i-emarkable  recoveiy  in  the  opium-revenue,  the  figure  for 
the  closing  year  being  actually  over  8^  crores.  The  rise  in 
the  rupee  and  the  recovery  in  the  opium-revenue  have  thus 
brought  about  an  improvement  of  about  eight  crores  a  year 
in  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  of  India.  From 
this  we  must  deduct  about  two  crores,  being  the  amount 
remitted  Inst  year,  under  the  salt-tax  and  the  income-tax  ; 
and  if  we  assume  that  the  normal  increases  in  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  go  to  cover  the  normal  increases  in 
expenditure,  we  get,  on  the  present  basis  of  taxation,  an 
annual  surplus  of  about  six  crores  of  impees.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  the  improvement  in  the  opium- 
revenue  may  not  last  and  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  lower  the 
level  of  taxation  on  the  strength  of  the  present  improve- 
ment. Even  allowing  this  to  be  so,  we  .-till  have  a  large 
permanent  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  this 
excess  fully  justifies  a  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
further  remission  of  taxation.  The  relief  granted  last  year 
evoked  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  nobody  has  forgotten  it.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  national  exchequer,  we  feel 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  larger  measure  of  relief.  My 
Lord,  in  the  twelve  years  of  storm  and  stress  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  Finance 
Minister  to  act  on  the  safe,  if  somewhat  over-cautious,  plan 
of  under-estimating  the  IJevenue  and  over-estimating  the 
expenditure.  But  though  the  difficulties  of  that  position 
have  pfissed  away,  the  tradition,  once  established,  .still 
holds  the  field.  And  our  budget  estimates  continue  year 
after  year  to  be  so  framed  as  to  show  the  smallest  possible 
surplus,  when  everyone,  including,  I  believe,  the  Finance 
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Member  himself,  fully  expects  that  a  large  surplus  will  be 
realised  at  the  end  of  the  year.  My  Lord,  an  equilibrium 
between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  ordinary  expenditure 
is  of  course  a  necessity  in  a  solvent  nation's  finance.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  even  extraordinary  charges  might  be 
met  out  of  revenue.  And  further,  to  assure  the  position,  a 
moderate  surplus  may  be  provided  for.  But  anything  be- 
yond this  is  opposed  to  all  the  received  canons  of  good  fin- 
ance. Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  be  more  indefensible  than 
to  raise  from  the  people,  year  after  year — as  has  been  done 
for  the  last  six  years — a  larger  revenue  than  is  fairly  need- 
ed for  the  requirements  of  the  country.  As  Major  Baring 
(now  Lord  Cromer)  put  it  in  his  Financial  Statement  for 
1882-8.3  :— 

It  ii?,  of  course,  desirable  to  estimate  for  a  moderate  surplus. 
But  to  keep  on  taxes  in  order  to  secure  too  large  a  surplus  is 
unjustifiable. 

The    Hon'ble    Member    himself    expressed    a  similar 

view  in  his  Financial  statement  of  last  year.  In  announc- 
ing last  year's  remission  of  taxation,  he  said  : — 

In  view  of  the  present  satisfactory  situation,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  India  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  good 
financial  policy  to  continue  levying  taxation  at  present  rates, 
yielding  such  large  recurring  surpluses  as  have  been  realised  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  it  is  true  that  our  expenditure  is  necessa- 
rily increasing  with  the  increasing  development  of  the  country^ 
and  some  of  our  present  sources  of  revenue  do  not  show  much  sign 
of  elasticity.  But  for  the  preseitt  our  receipts  are  in  excess  of 
our  needs,  and  even  should  it  be  necessary  some  years  hence  to 
seek  the  moans  of  increasing  revenue  we  hold  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  continuing  taxation  at  its  present  level  during  an 
interval  which  we  trust  may  be  prolonged. 

My  Lord,  in  a  country  admittedly  so  poor  as 
India,  where,  again,  the  people  are  just  emerging 
from  a  series  of  calamitous  years,  it  is  essential  that  the 
weight  of  public  burdens  should  be  kept  as  light  as  possi- 
ble. The  existence  of  a  large  surplus  is  a  direct  invitation 
to  the  Government  to  increase  expenditure,  and  further  it 
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constitutes  a  temptation  to  the  authorities  in  England  to 
try  and  shift  a  portion  of  their  own  burdens  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Indian  Government.  I  cannot  help  wishing, 
therefore,  that  my  Hon'ble  friend  had  seen  his  way,  in 
view  of  his  large  surplus,  to  recommending  further  relief 
to  the  taxpayei's  of  this  country.  As  the  recurring  sur- 
pluses have  been  made  possible  by  the  currency  legislation 
of  the  Government,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  class  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  most  adversely  aflected  by  that  legislation — 
the  bulk  of  our  agricultural  population —  should  receive 
the  major  portion  of  whatever  relief  is  granted.  My  Lord, 
the  fall  in  general  prices  as  a  result  of  the  artificial  appie- 
ciation  of  the  rupee  has,  I  think,  already  begun,  however 
its  operation  may  be  hidden  from  view  by  other  causes. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  himself  seems  to  recognise  this,  in- 
asmuch as  he  warns  us  to  be  prepared  for  a  decline  of 
prices  during  the  next  few  j-ears.  When  the  full  eflects  of 
the  currency  legislation  unfold  themselves  and  the  final  ad- 
justment of  prices  to  the  standard  of  the  nev/  rupee 
takes  place,  it  will  be  found  that  a  grievous  addi- 
tion has§been  made  to  the  burdens  of  the  agricultural 
producer  and  that  virtually  his  assessment  has  been  en- 
hanced by  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  delay  that  has  occur- 
red, owing  to  various  circumstances,  in  .such  adjustment 
taking  place,  has  enabled  some  people — including  even 
persons  in  high  authority — to  make  very  astonishing  claims 
for  the  ne\^  rupee.  Thus  we  find  that  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  last 
Indian  Budget  to  Parliament,  expressed  himself  as 
follows  : — 

While  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  exfernally  risen, 
and  has  without  diifieulty  been  maintained  practicalJy  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  id.,  prieei?  hare  not  been  adversely  affected  In  fact-,  the 
prices  of  commodities  of  general  consumption  have  risen  rather 
tbaD  fallen.     By   reducing  the  number  ot  rupees  to  be  remitted  to 
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this  country  to  meet  gold  obligations,  surplus  after  surplus  has 
been  secured  during  the  past  four  years.  And  the  present 
remission  of  taxation  is  mainly  due  to  the  success  of  our  present 
currency  policy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  Council  with  any 
lengthy  discussion  on  this  point,  but  all  I  would  like 
to  ask  is,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  really 
imagines  that  such  an  impossible  feat  as  that  of  rais- 
ing the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  without  involving 
an  indirect  increase  in  the  taxation  of  the  country  can  be 
performed,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Government  of 
India  from  raising  the  rupee  still  higher — say,  to  Is.  60^. 
or  Is.  9d.  or  even  2s.  ?  The  surpluses  then  would  be  even 
larger  than  now  and  as,  according  to  Lord  Geoige  Hamil- 
ton's argument,  no  harm  is  done  to  anybody  in  India  by 
such  artificial  appreciation,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  such  a  wonderfully  easy  and  simple  method  of  increas- 
ing the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  adopted.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  showed  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  rupee  than  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when, 
in  a  letter,  dated  24th  November  1879,  they  wrdfe  : — 

It  appears  too  that  the  Governtnent  of  India,  in  making  the 
present  proposal,  lay  themselves  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as 
are  made  upon  Governments  which  have  depreciated  their  eurren- 
liies.  In  general,  the  object  of  such  Governments  haa  been  to 
diminish  the  amount  they  have  to  pay  to  their  creditors  In  the 
present  case,  the  ohjeet  of  the  Indian  Government  appears  to  be 
to  increase  the  amount  they  have  to  leeeive  from  their  taspajers. 
If  the  present  level  of  exchange  be  due  to  the  deprerintion  of 
silver,  the  Government  scheme,  if  it  sucoeeds,  may  relieve  the 
Indian  Government  and  others,  who  desire  to  1  emit  money  to 
England,  but  this  relief  will  be  given  at  the  ixponse  of  the  Indiao 
taxpayer  or  with  the  effect,  of  inoi easing  every  debt  or  fixed 
payment  in  India,  including  debts  due  by  raiyats  lo  money- 
lenders. 

I     submit,     my     Lord,     tb.^t     there     should     really 

be    no   diflerence    of    opinion    on    this    point    and    that 
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the  authors  of  the  cui-rency  policy  should  freely  admit 
that,  whatever  its  counter  balancing  advantages  may 
be,  that  policy  involves  a  most  heavy  indirect  addition 
to  the  burdens,  especially  of  the  agricultural  popul- 
ation, when  its  full  effects  manifest  themselves.  Of 
course  we  all  recognise  that  a  reversal  of  the  currency 
policy,  adopted  more  than  ten  years  ago,  is  not  now  within 
the  pale  of  practical  politics.  But  that  only  imposes  upon 
the  Government  the  responsibility  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity that  offers  itself  to  grant  such  relief,  as  may  be 
reasonably  possible,  to  those  to  whom  the  State  undoubted- 
ly owes  some  reparation. 

My  Lord,  I  think  that  three  particular  forms  of  relief 
may  be  specially  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  present  occasion.  The  first  is  the  abolition 
of  the  excise  duty  on  cotton  goods  ;  the  second  is  a  further 
reduction  of  eight  annas  in  the  salt-tax  ;  and  the  third  is  a 
lowering  of  the  land-revenue  demand — especiUly  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  Bombay  and  Madras.  Of  these 
the  subject  of  excise  duty  has  been  more  than  once 
discussed  in  this  Council,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  x'efer  to  it 
at  any  length  to-day.  I  think  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
this  duty  is  really  paid  by  the  consumers,  which  means  by 
the  bulk  of  our  poorer  classes  ;  and  thus,  while  it  hampers 
the  mill  industry  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  also  consti- 
tutes a  serious  and  perfectly  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  our  poorer  classes.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says 
that : 

It  i8  impossible  to  believe  that  the  average  enhanced  cost  to 
the  individual  consumer  of  cotton  cloth  on  account  of  the  excise 
exceeds  3J  annas  per  annum. 

But  I     submit    that   even     3i    annas     a    year  is    a 

serious   matter     to     those      whose      annual      income — 

taking      official     calculatiors    alone — does     not      exceed 
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E.S.  72,  as  calculated  by  Sir  David  Barbour  and 
Lord  Cromer,  or  lis.  30,  as  calculated  by  Your  Ex- 
cellency three  years  ago,  and  whose  normal  state  is  one  of 
abject  poverty  and,  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, even  of  chronic  destitution.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  duty  are 
unanswerable  and  that  the  moral  eflfect  of  its  maintenance 
is  even  more  disastrous  than  the  financial  or  economic  one. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  has,  however,  urged  a  strange  plea 
in  his  Financial  Statement  to  justify  the  continued  levy 
of  so  objectionable  a  duty,  and  I  confess  it  has  surprised 
me  not  a  little.     The  Hon'ble  Member  says  : — 

Moreover,  it  tnast  be  remembered  that  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  is  a  ne3essity  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
country  and  the  cotton  excise  dues  now  return  upwards  of  20J 
lakhs,  having  icereabed  from  Rs.  11,62,917  in  lPOO-01.  It  is  very 
easy  to  object  to  any  and  every  class  of  t"ixation,  but  those  who 
malic  objections  should,  I  think,  offer  suggestions  as  to  how 
revenue  could  be  maintained  if  their  objections  were  to  be 
admitted. 

My  Lord,  if  my  Hon'ble  friend  really  believes 
that  the  excise  duty  is  maintained  because  it  brings 
in  a  revenue  which  the  Government  cannot  afford  to 
give  up,  he  is  probably  the  only  man  in  India  or  in  Eng- 
land who  thinks  so.  Moreover,  can  the  Hon'ble  Member 
be  serious  when  he  advances  such  an  argument  with  a 
surplus  of  nearly  6^  crores  in  hand,  reduced  to  four 
crores  by  special  grants  made  to  Provincial  Governments  ? 
Why,  my  Lord,  instead  of  the  Government  being  unable 
to  sacrifice  20  lakhs  a  year,  there  seems  to  be  such  a 
plethora  of  money  in  the  country's  exchequer  that  the 
Government  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it !  I  could 
have  understood  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  or  Sir  David  Barbour 
or  Sir  James  "Westland  using  the  language  that  my 
Bon  ble  friend  has  used.     But  he,  the  foi'tunate  realiser  o£ 
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surplus  after  surplus — such  as  were  never  before  dreamt 
of  in  the  history  of  Indian  finance — surely  he  must  not 
speak  as  though  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet  ! 

My  second  suggestion  for  granting  further  relief  to 
the  poorer   classes   of   the   country   is  that  another  eiglit 
annas  should  be  taken   off  the  salt  duty.     This  duty  was 
reduced   by  eight   annas   last   year,   and    the   measure    of 
relief  was  received   with   deep  gratitude   throughout   the 
country.     The  reduction  might,  however,  be  carried    still 
further  without  any  inconvenience.  Tlfe  salt-duty  question 
in  India  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  question  :  for  it  is  the 
poorer  many — and  not  the  richer  few — who  eat  more  salt 
when  it  is  cheap  and  less  when  it  is  dear.     The  soundest 
and  best  policy  in   the   matter — even  financially-— would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  to  raise  an  expanding  revenue  on  an 
expanding  consumption  under  a  diminishing  scale  of  duties. 
Again,   every  reduction  effected  in  this   duty   gives   the 
Government  a  valuable  financial  reserve,  which  maybe  used 
without    difficulty   in    times    of    sudden    emergency.     A 
further  reduction  of  the  salt  duty  is,  therefore,  from  every 
point  of  view  a   most   desirable  form  of  relief.     In  this 
connection,  there  is  one  matter  which  I  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  Government.    The  manufacture 
of  salt  in  India  is  strictly  under  Government  control,  and 
practically  a  Government  monopoly.    And  the  monopoly  is 
enforced  under  restrictions   and  in  a  manner  which  have 
the  effect  of  transferring  about  a  third  of  the  industry  to 
the    foreign    manufacturer.     Numerous    small    salt-works 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  coast  have  been  suppressed 
and  the  manufacture  has  been  concentrated  at  a  few  places 
with  a  view  to  bringing  it  under  effective  control.     The 
result  is   restricted  production.     We    have  an  extensive 
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sea-board  and  salt-mines  too,  and  can  manufacture 
every  pound  of  salt  we  need.  And  yet  under  the  existing 
fiscal  system,  about  a  third  of  our  supply  comes  from 
foreign  countries.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  Material  and  Moral  Progress  Pteport  for  1901-02,  are 
instructive  : — 


Imports  of  salt  from 


1891-92.         1901-02, 


Tons, 

Tons, 

The  United  Kingdom 

Germ-iny 

Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports 

Other  places 

222,300 

103,4W 

4tJ,700 

2,600 

2.')9.200 
76,700 

147,700 
32,600 

Total     ... 

374,000 

516,200 

The  imports  have  thus  increased  38  per  cent,  in  ten 
years !  1  submit  that  in  respect  of  such  a  prime  necessary 
of  life  as  salt — especially  when  we  have  plenty  of  it  within 
the  four  corners  of  this  country — we  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  depend  on  foreign,  supplies  to  a  steadily-increasing 
extent ! 


The  third  measure  of  relief  which  I  would  respect- 
fully urge  upon  the  attention  of  Government  is  a  lower- 
ing of  the  land-revenue  demand,  especially  in  the  North - 
West  Provinces,  Bombay,  and  Madias.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  of  this  branch  of  revenue  is  its  large  and  almost 
continuous  increase.  In  1890-91  it  stood  at  24r'04  crores. 
Its  rise  since  then  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures : — 
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1890-91  ...  ...  2404    crores. 

1893-94  ...  ,..  25-58 

1895-96  ...  ...  26-20 

1898-99  ...  ...  27-46 

1901-02  ...  ...  27-43-2        ;, 

1903-04  (Rerispd)  ...  ...  28-89  „ 

1904-05  (iiudget)  ...  ...  29-38 

An   increase   of  over  22  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  cropped  acreage  are  : — 

1890-91         ...  ...         194-41  millions  of  acres. 


1893-94 
1895-96 
1898-99 
1900-01 


197-38 
188-92 
196-48 
198-31 


Or  an  increase  of  just  2  per  cent,  in  eleven  years  I 
Coming  to  the  three  Provinces  that  I  have  specially 
mentioned,  we  have  the  following  interesting  figures  : — 

North-  Western  Provinces. 


Year. 

Ordinary  land-revenue, 

Cropped  area. 

1886-87... 

580-7  lakhs. 

33-92        million 

1902-03... 

636        „ 

34-61 

Or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in   revenue  on  a 
practically  stationai-y  cropped  acreage. 
Madras. 


Year. 

Land-revenue. 

Cropped  area. 

18'6-87  ... 

460-5     lakhs. 

23-01        million  acres. 

1902-03  ... 

582'5 

24-50                .,        „ 

Or  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,    in  revenue  with 
an  increase  of  only  6|  per  cent,  in  the  cropped  acreage. 
Bombay. 


Year. 

Land-revenue. 

Cropped  area. 

1886-87  ... 

270        lakhs. 

24'2           millions. 

1894-95  ... 

289 

24-5 

1900-01  ... 

298-2 

21 

Or  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  in  revenue  with  hardly 
any  increase  in  the  cropped  area,   which   shows   some  fluc- 
tuations owing  to  the  prevalence   of  famine  during   the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
6 
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My  Lord,  agriculture  is  the  only  surviving  economic 
stand-by  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  yet  no  industry  in 
the  country  is  in  deeper  distress.  The  soil,  under  a 
system  of  generally  unman ured  cultivation,  is  undergoing 
steady  exhaustion.  The  yield  of  crop  per  acre  is  falling — 
being  now  little  more  than  9  or  10  bushels  as  ngainst  20 
to  35  bushels  in  western  countries  with  far  less  favourable 
agricultural  conditions.  And  the  raiyat  in  most  parts  is 
a  poor,  struggling  cultivator,  with  his  resources  all  but 
exhausted,  and  himself  more  or  less  involved  in  debt.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  increases  of  land-revenue — espe- 
cially in  the  Provinces  referred  to  above — are  large,  and 
-weigh  with  undue  pressure  on  the  land.  And  I  sub- 
xoit  that  the  question  of  granting  relief  to  the  hard-pressed 
cultivators  by  the  lowering  of  the  assessment  is  one  which, 
in  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  country's  ex- 
chequer, deserves  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Oovernment.  While  on  this  subject  1  beg  to  acknowledge 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  liberal  action  of  the 
Bombay  Government  in  granting  considerable  reductions 
of  assessment  in  the  Guzerat  districts.  These  reductions 
amount  to  5*30  lakhs  on  an  aggregate  assessment  of  85 
lakhs — or  over  6  per  cent.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
the  Government  have  declined  to  concede  any  such  relief 
to  the  Dekkhan  raiyats,  and  yet  the  case  of  the  Dekkhan 
is  the  most  urgent.  The  Dekkhan  is  an  arid  upland  with 
a  poor  soil  and  a  precarious  rainfall,  and  yet  pays  an 
aggregate  assessment  of  1 20  lakhs  on  a  cropped  acreage  of 
11  millions  of  acres.  The  MacDonnell  Commission  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  a  full  assessment, 
but  weighs  harder  on  the  Dekkhan  peasantry  than  else- 
-where  on  account  of  scanty  crop-yield,  and  is  one  of  the 
xsiuses  of  agricultural  indebtedness.     Besides,  during  the 
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calamitous  decade  ending  v.ith  1901,  this  ti-act  suffered  as 
no  other  did  thi'oughout  the  country.  The  population 
declined  from  62"1  lakhs  to  59"4  lakhs;  the  cropped  area 
fell  off,  and  the  crop-losses  amounted  to  over  50  crores  of 
rupees.  The  cattle  loss  was  over  42  per  cent,  and  there 
was  an  alarming  increase  of  agricultural  debts.  Altogether 
there  was  in  the^e  districts  a  degree  of  agricultural  deterior- 
ation and  economic  exhaustion  such  as  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  part  of  the  country  during  the  last  century. 
And  yet  so  far  the  only  reductions  which  the  Bombay 
Government  have  announced  amount  to  a  trifle  over 
Rs.  3,000! 

My  Lord,  in  explaining  an  increase  of  half  a  million 
sterling  under  excise-revenue  in  the  revised  estimates  for 
the  closing  year,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  : — '  Increase  of 
revenue  is  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  due  to  improved 
administration  and  greater  attention  to  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,'  which  is  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
paraphrase  of  the  expression  '  increased  consumption.'  And 
lie  proceeds  to  observe  : — 

Satisfactory  as  this  is  from  one  point  of  viev/ — a  growth  of 
revenue,  we  could  not  regard  with  aalisfaetion  any  increase  which 
might  possibly  be  attributed  to  increased  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  excess  of  the  legitimate  requirements  of  those  classes  among  the 
population  to  whom,  from  long  habit  and  custom,  alcohol  in 
moderation  is  a  virtual  ne?e?sity.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
-of  the  Government  of  India  to  increase  revenue  by  encouraging 
indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  we  feel  our  full 
responsibility,  which  undoubtedly  requires  constant,  careful 
Avatehing,  and  to  which  at  the  present  moment  we  are  devoting 
special  attention  in  the  interests  of  temperance  and  morality. 

This    declaration    of  the   Hon'ble     Member  will  b6 

welcomed     with     sincere    satisfaction    throughout      the 

country.     The  revenue  under  Excise  shows  an    alarming 

growth     during     the    last      twenty  years,  having    risen 

from  3-63  crores  in  1882-83  to  664    crores    in  1902-03, 
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an  increase  of  82  pei'  cent.,  or  taking  the  year  1903-04 
to  7"4  crores,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in 
20  years.  The  increase  in  population  during  the  period 
has  been  only  1 5  per  cent.  Part  of  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  enhancements  of 
excise-duties  and  to  stricter  preventive  measures.  But  a 
large  part  has  been  owing,  as  admitted  by  the  Finance 
Member  himself,  to  increased  consumption.  The  import 
of  liquors  too  has  increased  during  the  time  by  over  35  per 
cent.,  having  risen  from  4' 12  million  gallons  to  557 
millions.  All  things  considered,  there  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  curse  of  drink  is  on  the  increase, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes  and  the  wild  aboriginal 
tribes,  spi'eading  ruin  and  misery  among  them.  As 
appears  from  the  Material  and  Moral  Progress  Report  for 
1901-02,  in  Bengal  the  consumption  of  country  spirits  in 
distillery  areas  shows  an  expansion  of  55  per  cent., 
having  advanced  from  3' 9  lakhs  of  gallons  to  over  6"1 
lakhs  during  the  decade  1891-92  to  1901-02.  So,  too,  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  reported 
consumption  of  country  spirits  was  24  percent,  higher.  No 
accurate  statistics  are  forthcoming  on  this  point,  but  the 
fact  of  an  expanding  consumption  is  undoubted,  and  it 
behoves  the  authorities  anxiously  to  consider  whether 
more  efiective  measui-es  could  not  be  devised  than  at 
present  with  a  view  to  checking  the  spread  of  consump- 
tion of  these  intoxicants  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
true  that  some  reduction  has  been  eflfected  in  the  number 
of  shops,  but  in  this  matter  as  much  depends  ujDon  the 
sites  of  these  shops  as  on  their  number — perhaps  more. 
Were  shops  to  be  set  down  opposite  schools,  colleges, 
places  of  worship,  hospitals,  etc.,  as  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Woodroffe  said  the  other  day   in   the  Bengal   Legislative^ 
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Council  they  were  in  Calcutta  itself,  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  reduce  merely  their  total  number.  Local  option 
is  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil  such  as  this.  In  the 
Material  and  Moral  Progress  Report  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  we  are  told  that  definite  orders  have 
been  passed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  formulated 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  1890  to  the  effect  that 
before  any  new  site  is  fixed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
shop,  reference  shall  be  made  to  local  opinion  and  that  any 
reasonable  objection  shall  be  entertained.  The  instruction 
here  described  as  authoritatively  laid  down  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  how  far  it  is  acted  on  in 
practice.  Instances  can  be  cited  of  shops,  in  reference  to 
the  location  of  which  no  deference  whatever  has  been 
shown  to  local  opinion  or  sentiment.  Further,  the 
existing  arrangements  of  the  excise  administration  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  '  minimum  guarantee '  in 
Bombay,  the  general  auctioning  of  licenses  to  keep  stills  in 
out-still  areas  and  even  the  central  distillery  system,  with 
its  varying  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits — 
these  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion which  require  close  and  careful  investigation.  The 
whole  subject  calls  for  a  fresh  examination  and  it  behoves 
Government  to  institute  a  searching  inquiry.  Education 
would  be  an  effective  remedy,  but  its  operation  is  bound 
to  be  slow.  I  think  legislative  effect  should  be  given  to 
the  direction  as  to  local  option. 

My  Lord,  among  the  important  topics  of  a  general 
•character,  on  which  this  year's  Financial  Statement  offer 
some  interesting  observations,  is  the  subject  of  India's 
balance  of  trade.  The  Hon'ble  Member  states  at  the 
outset  that  he  has  been  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
■•  there  are  considerable  misapprehensions  abroad    on  the 
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question  of  the  balance  of  trade.'  And,  after  examining 
certain  figures  for  the  three  years  from  1900-01  to 
1902-03,  the  Hon'ble  Member  records  his  conclusion  that 
the  figures  '  entirely  dispose  of  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  India  is  paying  for  more  than  she  receives  under  the 
three  heads  of  imported  goods,  imported  investment 
secui'ities,  and  payment  abroad  of  budgeted  Government 
sterling  charges.'  His  argument  is  briefly  this :  during 
the  three  yeais  under  consideration,  the  excess  value  of 
exports  over  imports  was  £47"58  millions  sterling.  From 
this  total  must  be  deducted  £  1*45  millions  being  the  value  of 
rupee  paper  transferred  to  India  during  the  period  ;  while 
we  must  add  to  it  a  sum  of  £2' 14  millions,  representing 
the  value  of  stores,  arms,  munitions  and  animals,  supplied 
to  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  their  require- 
ments in  South  Africa  and  China.  This  gives  us  a  net 
excess  of  exports  in  three  years  of  .£48*27  millions.  Now, 
says  the  Hon'ble  Member,  this  is  practically'  the  amount  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings  during  the  three  years. 
And  thus  the  excess  of  the  country's  exports  over  its 
imports  is  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  Home  charges, 
which  means  that  the  Home  charges  really  represent  all 
that  India  pays  annually  over  and  above  what  she  has  to 
pay  in  return  for  her  imports.  My  Lord,  I  confess  I  was 
startled  to  read  this  paragraph,  and  I  asked  myself  :  '  If  the 
Hon'ble  Member  is  right,  what  becomes  of  the  profits 
which  English  mejxhants  annually  earn  in  India ;  what 
becomes  of  the  freight  the  English  Companies  earn ;  what 
becomes  of  the  savings  of  English  lawyers,  English  doc- 
tors, English  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown  ? 
Does  nothing  really  go  out  of  India  for  all  these  ?  '  And 
then  I  examined  the  Hon'ble  Member's  figures  somewhat 
closely,  when  I  found  that  he  had  left  out  of  account  two 
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most  important  items.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  that  he  gives  is  the  excess  of  all  our  exports  over 
all  our  imports,  including  merchandise  and  treasure  and 
stores,  both  Government  and  private.  The  imports  thus- 
include  (1)  the  capital  raised  annually  in  England  and 
spent  on  Indian  railways  and  irrigation  works,  for  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  export,  and  (2)  the  Government 
stores  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  disbursements  for  current  pui-poses  ;  these  stores 
are  worth  about  1^  to  2  crores  a,  year,  and  they  represent 
a  value  received  by  India  for  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Home  charges,  and  .they  are  thus  difierent  from  the 
rest  of  the  Home  charges.  Our  real  imports,  therefore, 
i.e.,  those  which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  our  exports, 
are  less  than  our  nominal  or  total  imports  by  the  amount 
of  the  capital  which  is  raised  by  the  State  and  by 
Companies  in  England  every  year  and  spent  on  Indian 
railways  and  iri'igation  works.  And,  secondly,  the  net  loss 
to  the  country  under  Home  charges  is  represented,  not  by 
the  whole  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings,  but  by  a 
sum  which  is  equal  to  those  drawings  minus  the  value  of 
the  stores  for  which  provision  is  made  in  his  cux'rent  dis- 
bursements. The  amount  raised  in  England  during  the 
three  yeai'S  under  consideration  and  spent  on  public  work 
in  India  was,  I  believe,  about  16  millions  sterling.  This 
figure  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  our  total  imports 
to  get  at  the  imports  which  we  received  in  exchange  for 
our  exports.  We  thus  have  during  the  three  years  an 
excess  of  64  millions  and  not  48  millions  of  our  exports 
over  our  real  imports.  As  against  this  we  have  to  set,  not 
the  whole  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  budgeted  drawings, 
which  have  been  stated  to  be  49  millions  stex'ling, 
but     these     drawings    minus    the    value    of    the    stores, 
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included  in  them,  which  was  over  three  millions. 
We  thus  see  that  while  the  Secretai*y  of  State's 
drawings  for  his  own  purposes  would  have  been 
satisfied  by  an  excess  of  about  46  millions  sterling  of 
our  exports  over  imports,  the  actual  excess  was  about  64 
millions  sterling  or  about  18  millions  more  in  three 
years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  well  assume  that 
this  sum  of  18  millions  represents  the  amount  which  India 
paid  more  than  she  received  during  the  three  years  under 
the  three  heads  of  '  imported  goods,  imported  investment 
securities,  and  payment  abroad  of  budgeted  Government 
sterling  charges.'  Moreover,  this  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  the  capital  imported  into  India  by  private  indivi- 
duals or  Companies  for  minor  industrial  undertakings. 

My  Lord,  a  most  striking  feature  of  this  year's  bud- 
get is  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  the  country.  The  Finance  Member 
himself  is  almost  outspoken  in  the  expression  of  his  regret 
on  the  subject.  The  Budget  Estimate  for  1904-05  exceeds 
all  previous  record — the  charge  budgeted  for  coming  to  no 
less  than  28"6  crores.  The  following  figures  show  how 
steady  and  continuous  has  been  the  rise  in  our  military 
expenditure  during  the  last  twenty  years  ; — 

Year.  Military  expenditure  in  erores 

of  rupees. 

1884-85  ...  ...  16-96 

1887-88  ...  ...  20  41 

1890-91  ...  ...  20-69 

1894-95  ...  ...  24  09 

1902-03  ...  ...  25-91 

1903-04  (Revised)  ...  2678 

1904-05  (Budget)  ...  28-66 

or  an  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  in  twenty  years  as 

against  an  increase  of  about  44  per  cent. — from  51   crores 

to  73  crores — in  the  receipts  under  the  principal  heads  of- 
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revenue.  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Edmond  Elles  gives  in  Lis  state- 
ment what  he  will  forgive  me  for  calling  a  curious  table, 
compiled  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  figure 
of  military  expenditure,  it  is  not  only  not  rising  relatively 
to  the  total  revenue  of  the  country,  but  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  a  notable  decline  in  the  percentage  of  reve- 
nue spent  on  the  army.  The  Hon'ble  Member  takes  two 
periods  of  four  years  each,  one  from  1896-97  to  1899-1900 
and  the  other  from  1900-01  to  1903-04  and  he  seeks  to 
prove  that,  while  during  the  former  period  the  net  mili- 
tary expenditure  of  the  country  was  24' 7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue,  during  the  latter  period  it  has  been  only  21 
per  cent.  The  Hon'ble  Member's  method  of  instituting 
comparisons  is,  however,  open  to  most  serious  objection. 
His  first  period  is  a  period  of  famines  and  frontier 
wars,  so  that  while  the  revenue  during  that  time 
is  not  at  its  normal  level,  the  military  expenditure 
is  at  an  abnormally  high  level,  and  thus  he  gets  a 
higher  percentage  for  purposes  of  his  comparison. 
The  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  period  during 
which  the  revenue  is  above  the  normal  owing  to  specially 
good  seasons,  and  the  military  expenditure  is  below  the 
normal  owing  to  a  part  of  the  troops  being  engaged  in 
South  Africa  and  China.  Now  this  is  bad  enough,  but 
worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that  while  he  takes  on  the  one 
hand  only  net  militfiry  expenditure,  he  takes  on  the  other 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  country^  Now,  as  we  all  know, 
the  figures  of  gross  revenue  are  altogether  useless  for 
purposes  of  a  fair  comparison  ;  for  they  include  Lirge 
receipts  under  commercial  services — i.e.,  railways,  irriga- 
tion works,  post  and  telegraph — which  are  balanced  by 
corresponding  entries  on  the  expenditure  side  and  which 
therefore,    only    go    to    swell    the    total    figures     of    gross 
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revenue  without  making  any  real  addition  to  the  resources 
available  for  administrative  purposes.  Moi'eover,  railway 
receipts  have  been  of  late  years  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Of  course  the  entries  under  railways  on  thfr 
other  side  have  also  been  correspondingly  increasing,  but 
if  you  take  into  consideration  onl}'  the  figures  of  gross 
revenue  you  get  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  real  revenue  of  the  country.  For  purposes 
of  a  useful  comparison,  therefoi-e,  tke  only  proper  method 
is  to  take  the  figures  either  of  net  revenue  or  of  the  total 
receipts  under  what  are  known  as  the  principal  heads  of 
revenue.  Taking  the  latter  set  of  figures,  which  are  more 
favourable  to  the  Hon'ble  Member's  point  of  view  than  the 
former,  we  find  that  the  net  military  expenditure  is  about 
36  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  under  the  principal  heads,  and 
that  this  percentage  has  pra<;tically  continued  steady  at 
that  figure  except  during  the  years  when  the  Indian  exche- 
quer secured  some  relief  by  lending  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
The  question  of  these  percentages  however  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  less  importance  than  the  question  whether 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  limit  to  the  growth  of  these  military 
burdens.  My  Lord,  the  question  of  military  expenditure 
is  really  one  of  policy,  and  in  the  shaping  of  that  policy 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  voice.  But  may  we 
not  ask,  as  I  asked  in  my  budget  speech  of  last  year,  that 
Government  should  adopt  a  policy  of  a  little  more  trust 
in  this  matter  !  For,  while  things  continue  as  they  are — 
with  our  Army  maintained  on  a  war-footing  in  times  of 
peace,  with  no  national  militia  of  any  kind  and  the  people 
of  the  country  altogether  shut  out  from  the  privilege  of 
citizen  soldiership — there  is  no  prospect  that  the  heavy 
sacrifices  demanded  at  present  of    the   country    will  ever 
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grow  less  heavy.  My  Lord,  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed  the  other  day  a  powerful 
appeal  to  Englishmen  in  India  to  come  forward  and  enrol 
themselves  as  volunteers  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
May  not  the  Government  consider  the  desirability  of 
permitting — aye,  inviting — carefully  selected  classes  from 
among  the  children  of  the  soil  to  share  in  the  responsibili- 
ties of  national  defence  ?  Both  sentimental  and  financial 
considerations  demand  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  this 
kind  ;  and  unless  this  is  done,  the  growing  military 
expenditure  of  the  country  will  in  course  of  time  absorb 
all  available  resources  and  cast  its  blighting  shadow  over 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  administration. 

My  Lord,  these  were  some  of  the  observations  that 
suggested  themselves  to  me  when  I  read  the  Financial 
Statement  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  presented  to  the 
Council  this  year.  1  have  said  nothing  to-day  about  some 
of  the  more  important  branches  of  civil  expenditure, 
because  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  which 
will  affect  and  practically  reconstruct  the  entire  basis  of  the 
civil  expenditure  of  the  country.  An  administration,  in 
many  respects  the  most  strenuous,  as  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  the  most  eventful,  of  any  that  the  country  has 
known  for  many  years  past  has  formulated  these  changes 
after  a  prolonged  inquiry,  and  the  country  is  waiting  to 
see  how  they  work  in  practice  when  they  are  introduced. 
The  advance  that  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  matter 
of  Provincial  finance,  the  undertaking  of  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  irrigation  works  that  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  Irrigation  Commission's  labours,  an  improved 
Police  Service,  increased  expenditure  on  education  in'  all 
its  branches,  the  institution  of  State  scholarships  for 
industrial    education   abroad,    the    establishment    of    an. 
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Agricultural  College  at  Pusa,  the  encouragement  of  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies — these  and  other  measures  will 
require  a  large  outlay  of  public  money,  if  they  are  not  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  them 
in  the  public  mind.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  are  in 
a  position  to  watch  the  actual  operation  of  these  measures 
and  to  see  how  far  the  increased  expenditure  necessitated 
by  them  has  been  justified.  Meanwhile  my  own  frame  of 
mind  in  regard  to  them  is,  I  confess,  one  of  great  hope. 
I  feel  that,  if  they  are  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  they  will  prove  a  source  of  no 
small  benefit  to  the  country.  If  this  hope  is  realised,  the 
increase  in  public  expenditure,  which  these  measures  must 
involve,  will  not  only  not  be  grudged,  but  will  be  regarded 
with  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction  and  gratitude  all  over 
the  country. 
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\^At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative    Council,   held 

on  Wednesday  the  Wth  March    1905,    His   Excellency    Lord 

Curzon  presiding,  the  llotihle  Mr.  G.   K,   Gohhale  made  the 

following   speech   on    the   Financial  Statement  for  1905-06 

presented  hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  E.  N.  Baker  : — ] 

My  Lord,  it  is  with  sincex^e  pleasure   that   I  offer  my 
warm  congratulations   to   the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  on  the 
Financial  Statement,  which  he  has  laid  before  the  Council. 
The    Statement   is    remarkable   alike    for    its    grasp     of 
principle  and  its    mastery    of   detail,    and    for   lucidity  of 
exposition  it  will  take  rank  with  the  best  statements  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  this  Council.     Indian  finance 
is  at  present  passing  through   a   new   phase,  and  judging 
from  the  statement  before  us,  we  may  well   anticipate   the 
Hon'ble  Member's  tenure  of  office  as  Finance  Minister  will 
be  an  eventful  one.     My  Lord,  there  is    but    one  feeling 
throughout  the  country — and   it   is  a   feeling  of  deep  and 
unalloj'ed  satisfaction — as    to    the   manner   in    which  the 
Government   of    India    have   decided    to    apply  about  3| 
crores  of  the  excess  of  their  revenue   over  expenditure  to 
measures  of  remission  of  taxation,  administrative  improve- 
ment, and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people.    I  heartily 
welcome  the  further  reduction   of  the   salt  duty   by  eight 
annas  a  maund.     The    duty    now   stands,   as  the  Hon'ble 
Member  rightly  claims,  at  a  lower  rate   than  it  has  ever 
done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     In  urging  this 
measure   of   relief  last  year,  I  had  ventured  to  observe  : — 
The  salt  duty  was   reduced  by  eight  annas  last   year,   and  the 
measure  of  relief  was  received  with  deep  gratitude  throughout  the 
country.     The  reduction  might,  however,  be   carried   still   further 
without  any  ineonvenienee.     The   salt-duty   question   in    India  is 
essentially  a  poor  man's  question  ;  for  it  is  the  poorer  many — and 
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not  the  richer  few — who  eat  more  salt  when  it  is  cheap,  and  less 
when  it  is  dear.  The  soundest  policy  in  the  matter — even  finan- 
cially— would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  to  raise  an  expanding  revenue 
on  an  expanding  ^consumption  under  a   diminishing  scale  of  duties. 

The  only  reply,  which  was  then  vouchsafed  to  my  appeal 
by  our  late  Finance   Minister,  Sir   Edward   Law,   was  the 
remark  that  I  was  '  one  of  the  multitude  who  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  Treasury  and    always   cry    "  give,   give  !  "  '   I 
rejoice,  therefore,    to   find    that   in  less  than  a  year  the 
Government  have  seen  their  way  to   effect  this  reduction, 
and  I  am  confident  that   a   rapid   increase  in  consumption 
will  follow,  wiping  out,  before  long,  the  loss  that  has  been 
caused  to  the  Exchequer  and   demonstrating   at   the  same 
time  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  Government.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  duty  was  lowered  from  Rs.  2-8  to  Rs.  2 
a  maund,   fears  were  expressed   in   certain    quarters  that 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  might  not,  after  all,  reach  the 
poorer  classes,  being  intercepted  on  the  way  by  small  tra- 
ders.    Many  of  us  thought  at  the  time  that  the  fears  were 
quite  groundless,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  have  been 
most  effectively  disposed  of  by  the  remarkable  increase  in 
consumption  that  has  since  taken  place.  That  there  is  still 
a  very  large  margin  for  increased  consumption  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  Burma,  where  the  duty  is  only  one 
rupee  a  maund,  the  average  consumption  of  salt  is  171bs. 
per  head,  as  against  about  lOlbs.  in    India  proper,  where 
the  duty  has  been  Rs.  2  a   maund  for  the  last  two  years 
and  Rs.  2-8  before  that.     Even  with  the  present  reduction, 
the  impost  amounts  to  about  1,600   per  cent,  of  the  cost 
price,  as  it  takes  only  about  an  anna  and  a  half  to  manu- 
facture a  maund  of  salt,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  very 
heavy  tax  on  a  prime  necessai'y  of  life,  which,  as  Professor 
Fawcett  once  said,  should  really  be  '  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.'     And  I  earnestly  trust 
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that  the  government  will  take  another  opportunity  to 
carry  this  i-elief  still  further,  especially  as  a  low  salt  duty 
means  a  valuable  financial  reserve  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  relief  accorded 
directly  benefits  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community. 
The  abolition  of  famine  cesses  will  be  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  provinces  concerned,  ^nd  it  redresses  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant.  The  raising  of 
the  weight  which  the  Post  Office  carries  for  h^f  an  anna 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  tola  will  be  widely  aippre- 
ciated,  and  the  definite  declaration  of  policy,  with  which 
this  concession  is  accompanied,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  Government  to  treat  the  Post  Office  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  practically  ensures  that  all  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  will  in  future  be  devoted  to  the  further  im- 
provement or  cheapening  of  postal  facilities.  Now  that 
the  letter-weight  carried  for  half  an  anna  is  exactly  half  of 
what  is  carried  for  one  anna,  I  hope  a  half- anna  stamp 
will  be  made  the  unit  for  weights  exceeding  1 1  tolas  instead 
of  the  one-anna  stamp.  The  allotment  of  a  sum  of  50 
lakhs  to  Police  reform  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
lower  grades  of  the  service  is"  a  welcome  measure  of  far- 
reaching  importance  and  is  unafi'ected  by  whatever  difier- 
€nces  of  opinion  there  might  exist  about  the  recruitment 
of  the  higher  grades.  The  addition  of  a  rupee  to  a  consta- 
ble's salai-y  may  not  make  in  individual  cases  any  difference 
as  regards  his  honesty  or  efficiency,  but  taken  in  the  mass, 
the  increment  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  an  improved 
standard  of  work,  and  in  any  case  the  measure  is  a  long- 
deferred  beginning  of  an  absolutely  necessary  reform. 
The  grant  of  35  lakhs  to  Provincial  Governments 
for  additional  expenditure  on  Primary  Education  is 
also  an    importg-nt    step     in     the     right     dii-ection,     the 
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field  of  mass  education  being  one  in  which  what 
has  been  aheady  done  is  but  little,  as  has  been 
admitted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  Resolution 
of  last  year  on  the  subject,  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  The  grant  of  20  lakhs  for  agricultural  research, 
experiment  and  instruction,  and  the  announcement  that 
the  ultimate  aim  of  Government  in  this  matter  is  '  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  farm  in  each  large  tract 
of  country',  of  which  the  agricultural  conditions  are 
approximately  homogeneous,  to  be  supplemented  by 
numerous  demonstration  farms,  the  creation  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  teaching  up  to  a  three  years'  course  in 
each  of  the  larger  provinces  and  the  provision  of  an  expert 
staff  in  connection  with  these  colleges  for  purposes  of 
research  as  well  as  education,'  indicate  that  the  Govern- 
mtent  at  last  have  made  up  their  mind  to  recognise  in  a 
practical  manner  the  supreme  importance  of  scientific 
agriculture  in  this  land.  Twenty  lakhs  a  year  for  such 
a  purpose  for  the  whole  of  India  is  of  course  totally  inade- 
quate, but  it  is  a  good  beginning,  and  the  Government 
have  undertaken  to  find  Steadily  increasing  funds  till  the 
whole  programme  is  properly  carried  out.  The  last  mea- 
sure, to  which  a  part  of  the  surplus  is  proposed  to  be  devot- 
ed is  a  grant-in-aid  of  the  funds  of  District  and  Local 
Boards  throughout  India,  amounting  in  all  to  about  56| 
lakhs  a  year  and  equal  approximately  to  one-fourth  of  the 
income  of  these  Boards.  This,  to  my  minjl,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  year's  Budget,  and  it  is  a 
feature  on  which  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  Hon'ble  Member.  It  means  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  the  claim  of  Local  Bodies  to  participate  in  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  Government  of  India  and  a  recognition 
of   the    fact   that  without    the   aid    of    Government    the 
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resources  of  these  bodies  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  laid  on  them.  The  last 
National  Congress,  which  met  in  Bombay,  had  urged  such 
assistance  to  Municipal  and  Local  Boards,  and  I  rejoice  to 
find  that  Government  have  responded,  at  least  partially, 
to  the  appeal.  Successive  visitations  of  fauiine  and  plague 
have  in  many  places  so  far  crippled  the  finances  of  these 
Boards  that  they  have  had  the  greatest  diflficulty  in 
averting  a  complete  breakdown,  and  it  was  a  serious 
reproach  to  existing  arrangements  that,  while  there  was 
such  a  plethora  of  money  in  the  Government  of  India's 
Treasury,  and  even  Provincial  Governments  were  not  able 
to  exhaust  all  the  grants  made  to  them,  these  Local 
Bodies,  whose  work  concerns  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  public  far  more  intimately  than  that  of  either  the 
Supreme  or  the  Provincial  Governments,  should  continue 
year  after  year  in  a  state  almost  verging  on  bankruptcy 
and  should  be  unable  to  discharge  satisfactorily  even  their 
most  elementary  duties  !  Government  have  now  come  for- 
ward to  assist  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  District  and  Local 
Boards  and  the  assistance  will  evoke  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  these  Boards.  Municipal  Bodies  have  for  the 
present  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  the  principle  of 
admitting  Local  Bodies  to  a  share  in  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  Government  having  once  been  accepted,  I 
venture  to  think  that  assistance,  similar  to  what  has  now 
been  oSered  to  District  and  Local  Boards,  cannot 
reasonably  be  withheld  from  Municipalities,  whose  difiicul- 
ties  are  not  less  serious  and  whose  duties  are  even  more 
onerous  than  those  of  the   Boards. 

My  Lord,  the  revised  estimates  for  the  current  year 
shew   a    surplus    of    5j    crores.     This   surplus    has   been 
obtained  after  making  a  special  grant  of  one  crore  to  the 
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Governments  of   Bombay   and  the   Punjab.     So  the  real 
surplus  for  1904-05  must  be  set  down  at  6|  crores.     This 
is    the    seventh   successive    year,    in  which    such    a   large 
surplus  has  been  realised   by  the   Government   of   India, 
and    though   advantage    has    been    taken    of    it    to  remit 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  about  two  crores  of  rupees  and 
to   apply    about    1|    crores    to  most  excellent  objects,  the 
whole  financial  position  is   still    so    extraordinary    that    it 
calls  for  a  brief   review.     The   surpluses   realised  by  the 
Government  of  India  during  the  last  seven  years  amount 
in  all  to  about  32|  crores  of  rupees,  and  they  don't  include 
the  special  grants  made  to  the  various  Provincial  Govern- 
ments    and    Administrations    from    time    to    time.     In 
addition    to   thi.«,    a    sum    of   about    12|  crores  has  been 
earned  by  the  Government  of  India  during  the  last  five 
years,    as    profit   on    the  coinage    of  rupees,  owing  to  the 
difierence  between  the  bullion  value  of  silver  and  the  token 
value  of  the  rupee,  and  it  has  been  set  apart   to  form   a 
Gold  Reserve  Fund.     This  gives  us  a   clear  excess  of   42 
crores  of  revenue  over  expenditure  during    the  last  seven 
years.     Moreover,  during  this  period,  extraordinary  char- 
ges, amounting  to  about  16  crores,  for  famine  relief  and 
for    military    purpose.^,    have    been    met    out    of  revenue. 
Further,  about  2  croi-es  have  been  spent  out  of  revenue  on 
Railways  and  Irrigation  Works  under  Famine  Insurance, 
under  which  head  also  a  sum  of  3|  crores  has  been  devot- 
ed   to   the   reduction    or   avoidance   of  debt.     Even  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  extraordinary  charges  met  out  of 
levenue  and  the  sum  spent  on  Railv.ays  and   Iriigation 
under  Famine  Insurance,  as  money  already  spent,  we  still 
have  a  total  of  about  49  crores  of  rupees  to  represent  the 
excess   amount    taken    by  Government  from  the  people  in 
seven    years    over   and    above    the    requirements    of   the 
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administration.  Twelve  and  a  half  crores  out  of  this  has 
been  set  aside,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  form  a 
Oold  Reserve  Fund,  and  the  remaining,  about  .36|  crores, 
has  been  devoted  to  the  repayment  or  avoidance  of  debt, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  this  period 
Government  have  discharged  £5,000,000  net  of  temporary 
■debt,  and  have  spent  48j  millions  on  Railways  and 
Irrigation  Works,  though  they  have  borrowed  only  215 
millions,  the  difference  being  found  from  Cash  Balances,  of 
which  the  surpluses  form  a  part.  Moreover,  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  such  plethora  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment, public  expenditure  has  increased  in  all  directions 

and  notably  under  Ai*my  Services — on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  The  following  figures  for  the  last  four  years  show 
at  a  glance  how  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  public 
burdens  and  what  is  the  position  that  has  now  been  reach- 
ed. In  these  figures,  I  have  taken  the  revenue  under 
Post,  Telegraphs,  Railways  and  Irrigation  net.  This  I 
submit,  is  the  only  way  of  presenting  a  correct  idea  of  our 
revenue  and  expenditure,  as  the  receipts  under  these  heads 
are  for  services  rendered  and  are  balanced  on  the  other  side 
by  corresponding  expenses  which  virtually  absorb  the 
receipts.  Unless,  therefore,  we  take  these  figures  net  we 
get  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  our  real  revenue  and 
expenditure.  I  have  also  t;»ken  the  revenue  under  Mint 
net  because,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  pi'ofit  earned 
has  to  go  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  and  is  therefore  not 
available  for  general  purposes. 

Revemte  and  Expenditure  for  four  yeais  1901-02 — 1904-0.9, 
(In  millions  sterling.) 
1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-01.  1901-05 

(Revisfd) 
Revenue        ...       51-91  52-27  55-27  57.59 

Fxpenditure  ...       46-96  49-21  .5228  .54-11 

Surplus  4'95  3-06  2  99  3.43 
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Coming  to  particular  heads  of  expenditure,  we  find 
that  the  charge  under  Interest  has  actually  gone  down 
owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  debt.  And  the  ex- 
penditure under  Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges,  as  also  under 
Famine  Relief  and  Insurance,  has  remained  virtually 
stationary.  Under  the  remaining  heads,  there  has  been  a 
large  and  steady  increase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  : — 

(In  millions  sterling.) 
1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-01.  1904-05.        Increase. 


Collection  charges 
under  Principal 
Heads  of 
Revenue     ...    6'19 

Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  Civil 
Departments  ...  11"15 

Civil  Works      ...     3  67 

Array  Services,  in- 
eluding  Military 
Works  &  Special 
Defence  Works.  16-73 


(Revised.) 


6-35        716        717    nearly  1  million. 


11-69 
4-15 


1198 
4-60 


12-3.5 
4-82 


1844      18-93      21-46 


1-2 
1-15 


4-72 


I  have  taken  1901-02  as  starting  year  for  the  com- 
parison, because  1900-01  was  a  famine  year,  and  before 
that  Government  could  not  have  felt  sure  of  a  large 
annual  surplus.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  expenditure  has 
grown  in  four  years  by  moi'e  than  7  millions  sterling  or 
about  10|  crores,  and  of  this  the  Arm.y  Services  have 
absorbed  quite  two-thirds,  i.e.,  4|  millions  or  over  7  crores. 
Again  while  the  revenue  under  the  principal  heads  has 
risen  during  this  period  from  .£46*60  million.s  to  ^50-38 
millions  or  slightly  over  8  per  cent.,  the  chai'ges  of  collect- 
ing it  have  grown  from  £6-19  millions  to  ^7*17  millions 
or  by  about  1 6  per  cent. 

Thus  after  allowing  the  expenditure  to  increase  in 
all  directions  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  after  making 
large  special  grants  to  Provincial  Governments  from  time 
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to  time,  after  spending  nearly  16  crores  out  of  current 
revenues  for  non-recuri-ing  charges,  and  after  laying  by 
about  12|  crores  for  purposes  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund, 
the  Government  have  still  been  able  to  devote  a  sum  of 
about  36 J  crores  in  seven  yeai-s,  or  a  little  over  5  crores  a 
year  on  an  average,  to  the  reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt ! 
I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  such  a  system  of  finance  is 
unsound  in  theory  and  indefensible  in  practice,  for  it 
involves  grievous  injustice  to  the  present  generation.  I 
can  understand  the  Government  always  insisting  on  a 
moderate  working  surplus  in  framing  their  Budget  Esti- 
mates and  providing  for  the  year's  recurring  charges  out 
of  the  year's  revenues.  This  was  what  they  have  uni- 
formly done — even  during  the  worst  days  of  the  exchange 
difficulty.  But  having  done  that,  I  venture  to  think  they 
have  no  right  to  maintain  taxation  at  a  higher  level  than 
is  necessary  or  to  devote  the  resulting  surpluses  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  as  the}'  have  been  doing.  In  all 
countries,  it  is  an  accepted  canon  of  finance  that  the 
weight  of  public  burdens  should  be  kept  as  light  as 
possible,  and  that  the  scheme  of  taxation  should  be  so 
fixed  and  adjusted  as  to  meet,  but  no  more  than  meet, 
public  requirements  under  normal  conditions.  If  this  is 
so  in  rich  European  countries,  it  should  be  much  more  so 
in  India,  where  the  revenue  is  raised  from  a  poor,  helpless 
population,  and  the  larger  part  is  contributed  by  a  broken 
and  exhavisted  peasantry,  and  where,  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  character  of  public  expendi- 
ture is  such  that  a  great  portion  of  it  has  to  be  spent  on 
objects  unconnected  or  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
the  ordinary  debt  of  India — as  distinct  from  the  public 
works  debt,  which  is  fully  covered  by  valuable  assets — is 
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not  large,  and  thei-e  is  no  justification  for  being  in  such  a 
hurry  to  reduce  it.  The  utmost  that  the  Government 
might  do  in  the  matter  is  to  provide  for  a  small  sinking 
fund,  say,  about  a  million  sterling  a  year  ;  but  beyond  this 
it  is  indefensible  to  go  especially  as,  in  the  absence  of  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  tljere  are  so  many  ways  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people  in 
which  the  surplus  revenue  could  be  spent. 

This  brings  me  to  the  scheme  of  Army  re-organisa- 
tion and  the  provision  of  3  crores  66  lakhs  that  has 
been  made  for  it  in  the  next  year's  Budget.  The 
scheme  is  one  of  vast  magnitude,,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  No  lay  criticism  of 
its  technical  aspects  can,  of  course,  be  of  any  value, 
though  even  laymen  cannot  help  noting  that  expert 
opinion  is  not  quite  unanimous  in  regard  to  it.  Thus 
we  find  Colonel  St.  J.  M.  Fancourt,  C.B.,  writing  to  the 
Madras  Mail  to  urge  that  enlarged  camps  of  exercise  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  proposed  concentration 
camps  and  will  be  much  less  costly  and  will  ofter  fewer 
administrative  difficulties ;  that  the  training  under  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  especially  the  summer 
heat,  cannot  be  carried  on  the  whole  year  round,  which 
reduces  the  value  of  a  permanent  location  of  troops  in 
large  concentration  camps,  and  that  for  the  annual  seasons 
of  drill,  troops  can  be  moved  and  massed  wherever  desir- 
able, the  expanding  Railway  system  afibrding  increasing 
facilities  for  such  movements.  Laymen  also  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be 
no  finality  in  such  plans  of  distribution  of  armed  forces. 
The  pei'iod  is  a  period  of  mighty  changes  and  the  world's 
atiaiis  are  passing  through  a  new  phase.  The  rise  of  Japan 
as  one  of  the  first  Powers  in  the  world  is  a  new  factor  in 
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international    politics    and  of  vast  significxnce.      New  and 
unexpected  combinations  may  arise,  and  the  danger-zones 
and  danger-points  may  not  I'eaaain  as  they  at  present    are 
— for  ever  and  ever.     However,  the  towering   personality 
of    His  Excellency    the   Commander-in-Chief  must  silence 
all  objections  to  the  scheme  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and 
the  required  money — 15  crores  of  rupees — has  to  be  found 
to  carry  it  out.     The  Government  have    announced    their 
intention  to  meet  the  whole  charge  from  current  revenues, 
and  they  have  already  provided  in  the  next  year's    Budget 
a  sum  of   3   crores   66   lakhs   for   the   purpose   as   a  first 
instalment,    committing    themselves    at    the  same  time  to 
devote  similarly  3  crores  every  year  till  the  whole  progi'am- 
me  is   completed.     My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  protest  most 
eax-nestly  against  this  decision  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The    charge    is    heavy    and    non-recurrent    and,    on    the 
analogy  of  English    and    Continental    practice    in    similar 
cases,    ought    to    be    met    out    of  loan  funds.     It  is  most 
unjust  to  the  tax-payers  to  provide  for  it  out  of  current 
revenues    by  yearly  allotments  nnd  thus  keep  up  the  high 
level  of    taxation    for    an    indefinite    period.      In    other 
countries  such  charges  are,  as  a  rule,  met  out  of  borrowed 
money.     In  England,  just  at  this  moment,  there  ai'e  the 
Naval  and   Military    Works    Bills    before    the    House   of 
Commons,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  these 
works    out    of    loans.     And  in  defending  such  action,  the 
Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  the  other  day — 
on  the  1st  instant — that,  '  if  the  objects  for  which  those 
measures  provided  were  paid  out  of  the  estimates,  there 
would    be    a    disturbance    of   our    system    of    taxation. 
My   Lord,   it   is  true  that  the   people   of   India  have  no 
constitutional   power,    as    the    people  in  England  have   to 
control    or  in  other  ways  influence   the  administration  o£ 
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their  finances  by  Government.  But  for  that  very  reason, 
a  solemn  responsibility  rests  on  the  Government  here  not 
to  ignore  considerations  that  are  accepted  as  conclusive 
in  England.  The  present  decision  of  Government,  so 
unjust  to  the  tax-payers,  leaves  room  for  legitimate  com- 
plaint, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have 
devoted  no  less  a  sum  than  36^  crores  of  rupees  out  of 
current  revenues  towards  the  reductions  of  debt  during 
the  last  seven  years,  and  that  an  addition  of  fifteen  crores 
will  still  leave  it  21  crores  lower  than  it  was  in  1898. 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  referred  briefly  to  the 
alarming  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  military  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  military 
problem  is  the  most  dominant  factor  in  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  country's  finances,  overshadowing  every  other. 
National  safety  is,  of  course,  the  first  and  most  paramount 
consideration  in  a  country's  administration.  But  no 
people  can  bear  indefinite  and  ever-increasing  burdens — 
practically  without  limit,  and  absorbing  the  greater  part 
of  every  financial  improvement — even  in  the  name  of 
such  safety.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  spoken  more 
than  once  on  this  subject  at  some  length  in  this  Council, 
and  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  say  much  to-day. 
Last  year  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edmond  EUes,  in  his  reply  to 
some  of  my  observations,  told  the  Council  that  I  had  criti- 
cised measures  about  which  my  knowledge  was  infinitesim- 
al. The  remark  was  somewhat  superfluous,  seeing  that 
in  my  speech  I  had  taken  care  not  to  say  one  word  about 
any  technical  matters.  The  Hon'ble  Member  then  went 
on  to  cite  the  instance  of  Japan  and  ask  what  would  have 
been  her  fate,  if  her  future  had  been  guided  by  statesmen 
holding  the  views  of  ray  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Sri  Bam  and 
jnyself .     I  do  not  think   the  reference  to  Japan  was  quite 
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a  tactful  thing.  For  Japan's  destinies  are  guided  by  her 
own  sons,  whose  one  thought  and  aspiration  is  the  greater 
glory  of  their  country,  and  who  further  by  every  means 
in  their  power  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of 
their  people.  Is  the  Hon'ble  Member  prepared  to  adopt 
Japan  as  a  model  for  all  branches  of  the  country's  adminis- 
tration ?  If  so,  let  him  induce  his  colleagues  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  treat  the  people  of  India  as  the  Japanese 
Government  treats  the  people  of  Japan  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation, of  industrial  development,  of  military  and  naval 
service,  of  appointment  to  high  and  responsible  office,  and 
I,  on  my  part,  humble  as  I  am,  undertake  to  see  that  no 
Indian  publicist  raises  any  objection  to  such  military  ex- 
penditure as  the  Hon'ble  Member  thinks  it  necessary  to 
incur.  My  Lord,  on  technical  aspects  of  military  ques- 
tions, the  opinion  of  laymen  is  of  course  of  but  little  value. 
But  as  the  Englishman  pointed  out  the  other  day  : — 

There  is  a  stage  when  considerations  of  military  defence 
etierge  out  of  the  plane  which  has  always  been  tacitly  reserved 
for  professional  soldiers.  .  .  .  The  larger  problems  involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and  the  dispositions  of  troops 
in  relation  to  possible  enemies  are  clearly  not  to  be  decided  on 
the  fiat  of  military  men.  These  matters  affect  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and,  as  such,  must  be  looked  at  from  the  civil  as  well 
as  the  military  point  of  view. 

Our  military  expenditure  has  nearly  doubled  itself  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  having  risen  from  17'9  crores  in 
1884-85  to  32-6  crores  in  1905-06.  It  now  exceeds  the 
entire  land-revenue  of  the  country  and  no  one  can  say 
where  it  will  stop,  or  if  it  will  stop  anywhere  at  all.  It  is 
now  said  that  India  is  the  strategic  frontier  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  so,  the  defence  of  such  frontiers  is  clearly  an 
Imperial  responsibility,  and  India  ought  to  be  relieved  of 
part  of  her  present  military  burdens.  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  fears  of  a  Eussian  invasion  have  dominated  the 
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sLtuation  and  dictated  the  scale  of  our  military  expenditure. 

Russia  now    lies    prosti-ate    and    bleeding — her    prestige 

shattered  beyond  hope,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace 

of  Asia  gone.     May  we  not  now  hope  for  a  little  respite  in 

this    piling    up    of   ceaseless    military    burdens    on    our 

shoulders  ?     The  limits  of  military  expenditure  were  thus 

laid  down  by  Loi'd  Mayo's  Government  in  1871  : — 

We  cannot,  they  wrote,  think  thit  it  is  right  to  compel  the 
people  of  this  country  to  contiibute  one  farthing  more  to  military 
expenditure  than  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  country  absolutely 
demand. 

The    Army   Commission    of    1879   thus    defined   the 

functions  of  the  Indian  Army  : — 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Army  of  India  must  be  main- 
tained may  be  stated  to  be  — (a";  preventing  and  repelling  attacks  or 
threatened  aggressions  from  foreign  enemies  beyond  our  border  ; 
(b)  making  successful  armed  disturbance  or  rebellion,  whether  in 
British  India  or  in  Feudatory  States,  impossible  ;  and  (c)  watching 
and  over-awing  the  armies  of  feudatory  Native  States. 

This  conception  of  India's  position  and  responsibili- 
ties, however,  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  sufl&cient.  Thus 
last  year  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edmond  EUes,  after  asking  the 
question  : 

Are  we  to  be  content  to  hide  ourselves  behind  our  mountain 
barriers  under  the  foolish  impression  that  we  should  be  safe, 
whilst  the  absorption  of  Asiatic  kingdoms  is  steadily  in  progress  ? 

observed  as  follows  : — 

It  is,  I  think,  undoubted  that  the  Indian  Army  in  the  future 
must  be  a  main  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Asia  ;  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  any  longer  as  a  local  militia 
for  purely  local  defence  and  maintenance  of  order. 

And   Your   Lordship,    refei'ring   to   the   same   point, 

said  : — 

1  spoke  last  year  about  the  increasing  range  of  our  responsi- 
bilities in  Asia  ;  and  a  good  deal  has  happened  in  the  interim  to 
point  those  remarks.  My  own  view  of  India's  position  is  this: 
She  is  like  a  fortress  with  the  vast  moat  of  the  sea  on  two  of  her 
faces  and  with  mountains  for  her  walls  on  the  remainder.  But 
beyond  those  walls,  which  are  sometimes  of  by  no  means  insuper- 
able height    and  admit   of   being   easily    penetrated,    extends 
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glacis  of  varying  breadth  and  dimensions.  We  do  not  want 
to  occupy  it,  but  we  also  eaunot  afford  to  see  it  occupied  bv  our 
foes.  We  are  quite  content  to  let  it  lemain  in  the  hands  of  our 
allies  and  friends;  but,  if  rival  and  unfriendly  ii  fluenees  creep  up 
to  it  and  lodge  themselves  right  under  our  walls,  we  are  compell- 
ed to  intervene  because  a  danger  would  thereby  grow  up  that 
might  one  day  menace  our  security.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
position  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  and  as  far  eastwards 
as  Siam.  .  .  .  And  the  whole  of  our  policy  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  directed  towards  maintaining  our  predominant 
influence  and  to  preventing  the  expansion  of  hostile  agencies  on 
this  area  which  1  have  described. 

This  new  and  Imperial  definition  of  India's  position 
and  responsibilities  is  bound  to  stagger  the  people  of  this 
country,  for  it  means  that  India's  resources  are  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly used  for  engaging  in  a  i-ace  with  European 
Powers  to  absorb  Asiatic  Kingdoms  !  Now,  apart  from  the 
ethics  of  such  absorption,  I  submit  that,  if  England's 
dominion  in  the  East  must  be  thus  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  mere  suspicion  that  a  rival  is  creeping  up 
towards  the  frontiers  of  India,  the  Imperial  Government 
in  England  and  not  the  poor  people  of  India  ought  to  find 
the  money  for  the  purpose.  The  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  A  sia  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern ; 
and  for  the  Government  of  India  to  accept  that  responsi- 
bility is  to  impose  upon  this  country  a  military  duty  and  a 
financial  obligation  to  which  she  is  utterly  unequal  and 
which,  moreover,  it  is  unjust  to  throw  on  her. 

My  Lord,  I  have  complained  above  of  the  system  of 
finance  that  has  been  maintained  in  this  counti-y  for  the 
last  seven  years.  That  complaint,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  to  apply  to  the  present  Financial  Statement,. 
which  indeed  has  to  a  large  extent  broken  from  the  old 
tradition  and  taken  an  important  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  provision 
made  out  of  current  revenues  for  Army  reorganisation,  the 
budgetary  dispositions  appear  to  me  to  be  both  liberal  and 
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statesmanlike.  Further,  speaking  for  Bombay,  I  gladly 
acknowledge  the  liberal  character  of  the  new  Provincial 
Settlement.  I  rejoice  also  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
put  an  end  to  the  era  of  systematic  under-estimating  of 
revenue  and  over-estimating  of  expenditure.  More  than 
once  had  I  complained  of  this  practice  in  this  Council  as 
unfairly  prejudicing  the  chances  of  the  tax-payer  in  the 
matter  of  remission  of  taxation.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
I  had  said  : — 

In  the  twelve  years  of  storm  and  stress  (i.e^  from  1885- 
1896)  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  act  on 
the  safe,  if  somev/hat  over-cautious,  plan  of  under-estimating  the 
revenue  and  over-estimating  the  expenditure.  But  though  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  have  passed  away,  the  tradition,  ouce 
established,  still  holds  the  field. 

And  this  only  drew  on  me  a  sharp  remonstrance  from 

Sir  Edward  Law.     It  was,  therefore,  with  a  certain  amount 

of  legitimate  satisfaction  that  I  found  the  Hon'ble  Member 

virtually  admitting    the  correctness  of  my  contention  and 

admitting  it  very  nearly  in  my  own  words : 

So  long,  as  all  growth  of  revenue  and  the  fruits  of  all  re- 
trenchment were  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  fall 
in  exchange,  it  was  common  prudence  to  frame  the  estimates  in  the 
most  cautious  manner,  and  to  take  no  credit  for  developments  of 
revenues  until  they  were  absolutely  assured.  'NVhen  this  factor 
was  eliminated,  the  traditions  of  excessive  caution  remained  and 
due  allowance  was  not  always  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  growing  heads  of  revenue. 

My    Lord,   the    financial    position  of  the  Government 

now  is  one  of  exceptional  strength.     Taking  the   Budget 

Estimates  for   next  year,   we  find   that  after  providing  3 

crores  66  lakhs  for  an  extraordinary  charge,    which   ought 

to  be  met  cut  of  borrowings,  we  still  have  a  surplus  of  1 

crore    36    lakhs.     This    means    an    excess   of    5  crores  of 

revenue  over  expenditure.     Then  the  profits   from   coinage 

have  averaged  about   2 7   crores  a  year  during  the  last  five 

years  and  they  are  bound    to    increase    as   trade   expands. 

These  profits  will  be   available  for   general  purposes  in  a 
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year  or  so,  as  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  already  stands  at  8| 
millions  sterling,  and  as  Your  Lordship  stated  last  year,. 
when  it  reaches  10  millions  sterling,  it  '  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  and  Avill  give  us  a  permanent  guarantee 
for  stability  of  exchange.'  Then  Railway  finance  has 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  After  causing  a  net  loss  year 
after  year  for  half  a  centuiy — from  1849 — aggregating  in 
all  to  sixty  crores  of  rupees,  our  system  of  Railways  has 
now  commenced  to  bring  in  a  pi'ofit  to  the  State,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  profit  will  steadily 
increase.  The  revenue  under  Excise  and  Customs  is  also 
showing  a  large  and  continuous  increase.  Leaving  all 
growth  of  revenue  under  Railways,  as  also  under  Excise, 
Customs  and  other  principal  heads,  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  public  expenditure,  we  still  have  a  margin 
of  about  7g  crores  a  year  to  devote  to  purposes  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the 
people.  And  if  only  military  expenditure  is  prevented 
from  absorbing  everything,  and  a  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  view  taken  of  the  duties  of  the  State  and  of 
the  exceptional  opportunities  which  the  pi'esent  position  of 
the  finances  afibrds  to  Government,  a  vast  deal  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  and  thereby 
also  deepen,  broaden  and  strengthen  the  true  foundations 
of  British  rule  in  this  land.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions  to  be 
eftected — a  reform  demanded  by  eminent  Anglo-Indians 
as  well  as  Indians,  which  Lord  Duflerin  described  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection  and  which,  he  said,  could  not  then  be 
carried  out  for  want  of  funds.  "Well,  the  Government  now 
have  funds  to  carry  out  the  reform  many  times  over,  and 
I  respectfully  submit  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  delayed,  as 
the  sense  of  oppression  and  discontent  to  which  it  gives  rise 
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is  infinitely  more  serious  than  any  administrative  conveni- 
ence which  may  result  from  it.  Then  there  is  the 
extension  of  education  in  all  its  branches — a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country's  pi-ogress.  But  it  is 
not  of  these  that  I  desire  to  speak  to-day.  The  subject 
that  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Government  is  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist. 
My  Lord,  the  Indian  agricultural  producer  is  terribly 
handicapped,  and  his  position  is  getlingharder  every  day. 
In  the  first  place,  nowhere  is  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
land  in  relation  to  produce  so  heavy  as  in  this  country,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  taken  from 
Mulhall's  Dictionary : — 

Percentage  of  taxes  in 
Country.  relation  to  gross 

produce. 

United  Kingdom             ...  ...  ...  8  3 

France                 ...           ...  ••  ...  i'S 

Germany             ...           ...  ...  ...  30 

Austria  Proper               ...  ...  ...  49 

Italy                     ..  ...  7-0 

Belgium              ...  ...  2  8 

Holland                ...  ...  2-8 

These  taxes  on  land  include  stamp-duties  and  local 
rates  and,  in  France,  road-cesses.  In  Indin,  leaving  out 
of  calculation  Provincial  i-ates  and  stamp-duties  and 
confining  ourselves  to  land-rerenue  only,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Taking  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  Government  Resolution 
of  1902,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  unduly  un- 
favourable to  Government,  we  find  that,  in  Madras,  the 
assessment  is  from  20  per  cent.,  in  the  Godavari  District, 
to  8  per  cent,  in  Anantapur,  of  the  gross  produce,  and  in 
most  districts  it  averages  over  15  per  cent.  In  Bombay 
the  assessment  in  Gujarat  is  20  per  cent.,  and  even  in  the 
4ry  and  dreary  Dekhan,   considering  the    uncertainty   of 
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the  seasons,  it  is  in  no  way  lighter.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  it  is  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of 
the  gross  produce,  i.e.,  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  Thus, 
while  elsewhere  the  total  burden  on  land  is  well  below  ten 
per  cent.,  with  us,  taking  the  land-revenue  alone,  we  see 
that  the  assessment  over  most  areas  is  about  15  per 
cent,  and  in  some  portions  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce — and  this  according  to  official  estimates. 
Secondly,  everywhere  in  India,  and  particularly  in  the 
tempoi-arily-settled  districts,  the  utter  resourcelessness  of 
the  agricultural  classes  is  the  most  distressing  fact  of  the 
situation.  The  cultivator  has  no  capital  and  has  but  little 
credit  and  is  simply  unable  to  make  proper  use  of  Nature's 
wealth  that  lies  at  his  door,  with  the  result  that  his  culti- 
vation is  of  the  rudest  and  most  exhausting  type.  The 
yield  of  the  soil  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  except  in 
irrigated  tracts,  being  simply  8  to  9  bushels  an  acre, 
about  the  lowest  yield  in  the  world.  Thirdly,  the 
currency  legislation  of  Government  has  hit  the  raiyat  very 
hard,  depreciating  at  once  the  value  of  his  small  savings 
in  silver  and  increasing  steadily,  as  prices  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  rupee,  the  burden  of  his  assessment 
and  his  debts.  Fourthly,  a  succession  of  bad  seasons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  borne  him  down  with 
crushing  pressure,  the  MacDonnell  Commission  observing 
that  the  past  decade  in  most  parts  of  India  has  been 
'  a  decade  of  misfortue  and  distress.'  Lastlj-,  there  is  his 
teri'ible  indebtedness,  which  is  admitted  by  everybody,  and 
which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
In  such  a  situation  the  struggling  r;iiyat  toiling  ceaselessly 
without  heart  and  without  hope  needs  every  assistance 
and  relief  that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  him.  But  the 
operations   of  the   Settlement   Department  are  going  on 
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apace,  and  everywhere  a  fresh  revision  means  a  fresh 
enhancement  of  the  Government  demand.  Taking  Madras, 
Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  together,  we  find  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  land-revenue  collections  have  risen  from  14-t 
crores  in  1893-94  to  15-4  crores  in  1903-04 — an  increase 
of  fully  one  crore  in  ten  years  I  And  yet  all  these  pro- 
vinces have  suffered  during  the  period  from  a  succession 
of  calamitous  seasons.  ]\Iy  Lord,  the  fearful  poverty  and 
indebtedness  of  the  agriculturist  calls  for  a  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  ameliorative  action,  and  no  mere 
palliatives  will  be  of  much  avail.  A  general  reduction  of 
the  State  demand  in  the  temporarily-settled  provinces  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  grant  of  Permanent 
Settlement  to  those  provinces  together  with  a  bold  scheme 
for  the  composition  of  the  raiyats'  liabilities — nothing  less 
than  these  measures  will  really  save  him  from  utter  and 
hopeless  ruin.  The  present  financial  position,  with  an 
assured  excess  of  at  least  7|  crores  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  gives  Government  a  great  opportunity,  which, 
if  allowed  to  slip  now,  may  never  present  itself  again.  A 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  State  demand  in  the 
provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  and 
United  Provinces  will  not  cost  more  than  3  crores  a  year 
and  the  amount  sacrificed  will  return  to  the  State  tenfold 
in  the  increased  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  people. 
And  a  great  scheme  of  composition  of  debts,  similar  to  the 
one  for  buying  out  the  landlords  in  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Act  of  last  year — when  the  Imperial  Treasury 
undertook  to  advance  a  hundred  millions  sterling  for  the 
purpose — will  mean  the  making  of  the  raiyat  again  and  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  problem  of  agricultural  in- 
debtedness can  be  successfully  grappled  with. 
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Another  subject  which  I  wish  earnestly  to  bring  ta 
the  attention  of  Government  is  the  condition  of  Municipal 
bodies  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have 
suSered  severely  from  successive  visitiitious  of  the  plague. 
The  finances  of  some  of  these  bodies  have  been  so  com- 
pletely disorganised  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they 
are  able  to  perform  their  most  elementary  duties.  They 
still  owe  large  sums  to  Government  for  plague  loans ^ 
though  the  greater  part  of  these  loans  have  been  already 
remitted  by  Government,  and  unless  Government  come 
forward  again  to  help  them  out  of  their  embarrassments, 
their  available  margin  of  income  over  expenditure  must  be 
devoted  to  the  paying  ofl'  of  these  debts  for  several  years 
to.  come.  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  over  one  of  the 
largest  Municipalities  in  the  Bombay  Presidency — the  Cor- 
poration of  Poona — a  body  which  has  suffered  as  much  as 
any  other  from  this  terrible  scourge  ;  and  I  know  from 
personal  experience  how  we  ai'e  simply  powerless  at  present 
to  undertake  any  large  works  of  improvement  and  what  a 
struggle  we  have  to  make  merely  to  keep  things  going. 
Our  plague  debt  to-day  is  about  2|  lakhs  of  rupees — a 
sum  nearly  equal  to  our  annual  income — and  it  will  take 
something  like  fifteen  years  to  clear  it  off,  which  means 
that  for  fifteen  years  our  small  margin  of  income  over 
expenditure  will  not  be  available  to  us  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. From  a  return  very  courteously  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Finance  Member,  I  find  that  the  amount  which  the 
mofussil  Municipalities  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  still  owe 
to  Government  is  about  17  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  is  over 
and  above  22  lakhs  which  the  Government  have  already 
I'emitted.  Moreover,  the  Municipalities  have  met  out  of 
their  own  revenues  a  plague  expenditure  of  about  1 6  lakhs. 
It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  for  these  plague  loans  the 
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Municipalities  are  only  technically   responsible.     They   re- 
present the  excess  expenditure  incurred  by  Government  in 
the  name  of  Municipal  Bodies  in  the  early  years   of  the 
plague,  when  all  kinds  of  drastic  measures  were  adopted  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  and  ^Nlunicipal  money  was   spent  by 
plague  officers  appointed   by   Government   with  the  most 
reckless  profusion.     Now  this  sum  of  17  lakhs,  which   the 
Municipalities  still  owe  to  Government,  is  really  the  merest 
nothin"'  to  the  Government,  with   their  crores   and  crores 
of  surplus  revenues ;    but   to    these    Municipal   Bodies  it 
means  all  the  available  margin  of  income  over  expenditure. 
I  therefore  earnestly  suggest  that  these  plague  loans  should 
be  written  off  by  Government  so  as  to  leave  Municipalities 
free  to  devote  their  slender  resources  to   urgently  needed 
undertakings.     I   am    willing   that   in    writing    off   these 
loans  a  condition  should  be  imposed  on  the   Municipalities 
that  the  amounts   written    off  by   Government  should   be 
devoted  to  works  of  permanent  utility.     I  am   sure,  my 
Lord   if  only  the  Finance  Minister  will  adequately  realise 
the  extent  of  our    difficulties — difficulties    which    contrast 
most    painfully    with    the    prosperous     condition    of    the 
Government  of  India's  Treasury — he  will  at  once  recognise 
the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  our  relief.     In  Poona, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  plague   from  four  to  six  months 
every  year.     During  these  months  we  suffer  a  heavy  loss 
in  octroi  and  other  revenue,   and  while  our  receipts  thus 
suffer    our  expenditure  increases  becau.se,  in    addition  to 
our  ordinary  establishment,  we  have  to  maintain  a  special 
establishment   to  deal  with   the  outbreak   of  plague.      My 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Younghusband,  who  is  Commissioner  of 
the  Division  to  which    Poona  belongs,  and  who  has  always 
been  a  most  sincere  friend  of  local  bodies,  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent    endorse  every  word   of  what  I   have   said   if   he  is 
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called  upon  to   express   an  opinion   on  this  subject.      Bub 
writing  ofl"  plague  loans   is  not   all  the   assistance  that  I 
ask  for  our  Municipalities  at  the   hands   of   the  Govern- 
ment.     I    want  the   Government    to    go     further — much 
further — and  recognise  the  obligation  to  make  substantial 
grants  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  these  bodies  for  works  of 
permanent   improvement,    such    as     drainage   and    water- 
supply.     My  Lord,  the  persistence  with  which  the  plague 
has  been  lingering  in  our  midst   has  drawn  pointed  atten- 
tion to    the   questions   of  faulty   drainage   and   defective 
water-supply,  and  it  is  recognised   that  real   improvement 
in  the  health  conditions  of  the  people  is  impossible,  unless 
these  matters   are  taken    seriously    in  hand.     Now  it  is  a 
Western  plan  which  leaves  such  works   to  be  executed  by 
local  bodies    out   of  their  own   resources.     And  though  it 
may  work  well  in  Western  countries   owing  to  the  wealth 
of  their  towns,  it  is  utterly   unsuited  to  India,  where  the 
■unaided  resources  of  local  bodies  are  altogether  inadequate 
for  such  costly  undei'takings.      Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
frightful  mortality  caused  by  the  visitations  of  plague  and 
the  generally  high  death-rate  of  Indian  towns,  it  is  a  clear  - 
obligation   resting  on    Government,   especially  when   they 
have  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose,  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  public  health,  and 
from  this  obligation  they  are   not  absolved  simply  because 
they  have  handed  over  certain  duties  and  certain  resources 
to  certain  Boards.     Further,   these   Boards   are    not   in- 
dependent bodies.     They  are  subject   to   a  large  measure 
of   Government  control   and   they  include   a  considerable 
proportion    of    Government    nominees.       It    is    only    fair 
therefore  that  the  Government  should   assist   them   finan- 
cialiy  in   carrying   out    projects    which    are    beyond    their 
■unaided  capacity  to  undertake.     Government  give  a  grant 
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to  these  Boards  in  aid  of  education,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  public  health  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  education.  I  would  therefoi^e  suggest  that  about  a 
million  sterling  a  year  should  be  devoted  to  assisting 
Municipal  Bodies  with  grants  for  drainage  and  water- 
works. I  understand  that  such  grants  are  not  unknown  in 
individual  instances  in  Madras  and  some  other  Provinces. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  construction  of  such  works  will 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Government  adopting  an 
attitude  of  liberality  as  a  general  policy  in  this  respect» 
The  needs  of  public  health  require  such  assistance  from 
Government  and  financially  they  are  in  a  position  to  render 
it.  The  principle,  moreover,  has  been  accepted  this  year 
in  the  case  of  District  Local  Boards,  I  earnestly  trust,, 
therefore,  that  the  suggestion  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  will  receive  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  Government. 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  detained  the  Council  at 
con.siderable  length,  but  there  is  one  subject  more  about 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  before  I  conclude.  This 
time  last  year,  Your  Lordship  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  question  of  the  wider  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
public  service,  and,  shortly  after  that,  a  lengthy  Resolu- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  same 
subject,  reiterating  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of 
Your  Excellency's  speech.  Your  Lordship,  after  analys- 
ing the  situation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only 
were  the  people  of  this  country  not  justified  in  complaining 
of  exclusion  from  high  office,  but  that  they  were  being 
treated  with  *  a  liberality  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.'  The  Government  Resolution  of  May  24th,  1904^ 
expressed  the  same  opinion  in  the  following  words  : — 

There  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  employment  of 
natives  and  a  progressive  decline  in  the  employment  of  Europeans^ 
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showing  how  honestly  and  faithfully  the  iSritish  Government  has 
fulfilled  its  pledges  and  how  untrue  is  the  charge  which  is  so  often 
heard  of  a  ban  of  exclusion  against  the  natives  of  the  country. 

In    spite    of    both    the    speech  and  the  Resolution, 
however,     the    public    mind    remains    unconvinced,    and 
certain  propositions  in  the  Resolution  have  even  created  the 
unfortunate  impression  that  it  is  no  longer  the  intention 
of  Government  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  lines  of  policy 
laid   down   in  the  matter  in  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of 
1833  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen-Empress  in  1858. 
The  Statute  and  the  Proclamation  have  respectively  pledg- 
ed the  word   of   the   British   Parliament  and  the  British 
Sovereign  to   the  people   of  India  that  all   offices  in  the 
country  shall  be  equally  open  to  all  without  distinction  of 
race,  colour,  or  creed.     The  Statute  was  further  interpret- 
ed by  the  Court  of   Directors  as  laying  down  that  there 
was  to  be  no  governing  caste  in  India,  and  that  whatever 
tests  of  fitness  were  prescribed,  considerations  of  race  or 
creed  were  not  to  be  of  the  number.     The  Resolution  of 
last  year,   however,  lays  down  two  principles,  as  governing 
the  situation,  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  stated, 
are  certainly  inconsistent   with   the   pledges  given  in  the 
Statute   of    1833    and    the    Proclamation    of    1858.     The 
Resolution  says : — 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  situation  are  two 
in  number.  The  firet  is  that  the  highest  ranks  of  civil  emploj- 
ment  in  India — those  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Service,  the 
members  of  which  are  entrusted  with  the  responsible  task  of 
carrying  on  the  general  administration  of  the  country — though 
open  to  such  Indians  as  proceed  to  England  and  pass  the 
requisite  tests,  must  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  be  held 
by  Englishmen  for  the  reason  that  they  possess  partly  by 
heredity,  partly  by  upbringing,  and  partly  by  education,  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  government,  the  habits  of  mind,  and  the 
vigour  of  character,  which  are  essential  for  the  task,  and  that  the 
rule  of  India  being  a  British  rule  and  any  other  rule  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  being  impossible,  the  tone  and  standard 
should  be  set  by  those  who  have  created  and  are  responsible  for 
it.     The  second   principle   is   that  outside   this  corps  delile  the 
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Government  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  the  improving 
standards  of  education  and  morals  permit,  employ  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  both  because  its  general  policy  is  to  restrict  rather 
than  to  extend  European  agency  and  because  it  is  desirable  to 
enlist  the  best  native  intelligence  and  character  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  This  principle  is  qualilied  ouly  by  the  fact  that,  in 
certain  department-,  where  scientific  or  technical  knowledge  i& 
required  or  where  there  is  a  Cfll  for  the  exercise  of  particular  res- 
ponnihilit}  or  for  the  poshcssion  of  a  high  standard  of  physical 
endurance,  it  is  re:-ei'8aty  to  maintain  a  strong  admixture  and 
Bomet'mes  even  a  great  preponderance  of  the  European  element. 

The  Government  of  India  thus  lay  down  : 
(1)  That  race,  so  far  from  being  no  disqualification,  shall 
constitute  in  tlie  ca(^e  of  all  but  a  very  few  a  conclusive  dihqualifi- 
cation  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  ;  (2)  that  this  disqualifi- 
cation shall  last  as  long  as  the  British  rule  endures  ;  (3)  that  in 
regard  (o  other  offices  held  at  present  by  Europeans,  they  are  so 
held  because  Indians  qualified  by  education  and  morals  are  not 
either  available,  or  where  they  are  available,  they  are  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  '  particular  responsibility.' 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  equal  treatment  promised  in 
regard  to  public  employment  by  the  Parliamentary  Statute 
and  the  Queen's  Proclamation  may  be  nothing  better  than 
a  leg.il  fiction  in  practice,  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  we  have 
cherished  as  embodying  an  ideal  for  the  future  and  repre- 
senting the  higher  purpose  of  Bi^itish  rule  in  this  land, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  see  it  so  explicitly  repudiated  by 
the  Government.  Nothing  to  my  mind  is  calculated  to 
aflfect  naore  disastrously  the  attitude  of  educated  Indians — 
and  their  number  is  bound  steadily  to  grow — towards 
British  rule  than  a  belief  that  under  the  rule  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  is  intended  to  be 
perpetual.  As  regards  the  question  of  education  and 
jnorals  being  involved  in  our  exclusion  from  most  of  the 
offices  in  the  special  departments,  is  it  really  intended  to 
be  conveyed  that  among  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  educated  Indians  who  are  ready  to  seek 
employment  under  the  State,  even  a  few  cannot 
be  found   possessing  the  necessary  education  and   moral 
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character  or  qualified  to  exercise  the  required  degree 
of  responsibility  ?  1  am  sure  the  question  has  only  to  be 
presented  in  this  form  to  make  the  injustice  of  it  clear 
to  everybody.  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  appointments  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  the  Indian  but  the  European  or 
Eurasian  competitor,  whose  education  and  morals  it  would 
really  be  desirable  sometimes  carefully  to  investigate. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  argument 
any  further  on  this  occasion.  My  object  to-day  is  to 
point  out  how  inaccurate  and  misleading  is  the  conclusion 
which  the  Government  of  India  Rosolution  has  recorded 
on  this  subject  and  which  I  have  already  quoted  above. 
The  Resolution  claims  (1)  that  the  pledges  given  have  on 
the  whole  been  honestly  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  (2) 
that  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  Indian 
element  and  a  progressive  decline  in  the  European  element 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  Before  pi-oceeding  to  show 
how  unsupported  by  facts  this  twofold  claim  is,  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  point  out  that  in  the  statistical  tables 
which  accompany  the  Resolution  the  real  issue  has  been 
obscured  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  posts  as  low  as  Rs.  75 
a  month.  When  we  complain  of  our  exclusion  from  high 
oflace,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  Public 
Service — grades  which  carry  salaries  as  low  as  Rs.  75  or 
100  or  even  200  rupees  a  month — though  in  some  of  the 
special  departments,  we  are  virtually  shut  out  even  from 
such  petty  appointments.  When  we  make  the  complaint 
about  exclusion,  we  refer  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibi- 
lity— say  above  Rs.  500  a  month.  I  have  compiled  tables 
for  the  years  1897  and  1903  from  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  show  how  we  stand  in 
regard  to  these  appointments,  and  it  will  be  seen  from. 
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that  the  twofold  claim  of  the  Government  of  India 
already  referred  to  is  wholly  untenable.  I  do  not  propose 
to  read  out  these  tables.  They  will  appear  as  an  appendix* 
to  my  speech  in  the  report  of  these  proceedings.  It  will 
be  seen  from  them  that  they  effectively  dispose  of  the 
contention  that  we  have  so  far  been  treated  with  unex- 
ampled liberality.  They  also  show  that  most  of  the  new 
posts,  created  between  1897  and  1903,  have  gone  to  either 
Europeans  or  Eurasians,  which  element  certainly  shows 
no  signs  of  declining,  the  Indian  element  even  losing 
ground  in  some  of  the  departments. 

My  Lord,  this  question  of  appointment  to  high  office 
is  to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  question  of  careers. 
When  all  positions  of  power  and  of  official  trust  and 
responsibility  are  the  virtual  monopoly  of  a  class,  those 
who  are  outside  that  class  are  constantly  weighted 
■down  with  a  sense  of  their  own  inferior  position,  and 
the  tallest  ef  them  have  no  option  but  to  bend  in 
order  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  be  satisfied. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  may 
be  accepted  as  inevitable.  As  a  permanent  arrangement, 
it  is  impossible.  This  question  thus  is  to  us  a  question 
of  national  prestige  and  self-respect,  and  we  feel  that  our 
future  growth  is  bound  up  with  a  proper  solution  of  it. 
My  Lord,  Your  Lordship  said  on  one  occasion  that  to 
your  mind  efficiency  of  administration  was  synonymous 
with  the  contentment  of  the  people.  There  is  no  question, 
of  course,  of  the  supreme  importance  of  a  high  degree  of 
■efficiency  in  a  country's  Government.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  the  present  Administration  has 
been  the  most  strenuous  and  the  most  successful  of  any 
that   the   country  has   had  for  many  years.      But   may  I 

,        *  Vide  Appendix  C. 
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venture  respectfully  to  point  out  that  Your  Lordship's 
proposition  leaves  out  of  account  the  special  circumstances 
of  India,  that  efficiency,  though  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  with  us  as  elsewhere,  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of 
British  rule  in  this  land,  and  that  for  the  contentment  of 
the  people  to  be  real  and  enduring,  something  more  is 
indispensable  than  mere  efficiency,  however  high  it  may 
l)e  ?  A  succession  of  great  statesmen,  who  in  their  day 
represented  the  highest  thought  and  feeling  of  England, 
have  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  England's  greatest 
work  in  India  is  to  associate  the  people  of  this  country, 
slowly  it  may  be,  but  steadily,  with  the  work  of  their  own 
■Government.  To  the  extent  to. which  this  work  is  accom- 
plished, will  England's  claim  to  our  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment be  real.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  purpose  is  ever 
lost  sight  of  or  repudiated,  much  good  work,  which  has 
been  already  done,  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  position  creat- 
ed, which  must  fill  all  true  well-wishers  of  both  England 
and  India  with  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legidative  Council,  held 
on  Wednesday  the  2Sth  March  1906,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Minto  2>residing,  the  Ron'ble  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the 
following  S2)eech  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1906-07 
2yresented  hy  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  E.  N.  Baker  : — ] 

My  Lord,  for  the  second  time,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker 
has  laid  before  the  Council  a  budget,  which  judged  by  the 
limits  within  which  he  was  free  to  move,  is  an  interesting 
and  satisfactory  statement,  and  which  for  lucidity  of  ex- 
position will  take  high  rank  among  the  Financial  State- 
ments of  the  Government  of  India.  I  am  particularly  ' 
pleased  to  read  what  the  Hon'ble  Member  writes  about 
the  eSect  of  the  recent  reductions  of  salt  duty  on  the 
consumption  of  that  article.  Time  was,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  it  was  the  fashion,  both  in  this  Council  and  outside,, 
to  regard  the  burden  imposed  on  the  masses  by  a  high  salt 
duty  as  after  all  only  a  light  one,  and  to  deny  that  its  rate 
could  seriously  afiect  consumption.  If  ever  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  finds  itself  driven  to  enhance  the  duty 
again,  I  hope  the  Finance  Member  of  the  future  will 
remember  the  eloquent  testimony  of  my  Hon'ble  friend  on 
the  results  of  recent  reductions,  and  no  one  will  again 
venture  to  contest  the  proposition  that,  in  dealing  with  a 
prime  necessary  of  life  such  as  salt,  the  only  right  policy 
is  to  raise  an  expanding  revenue  on  an  expanding  con- 
sumption under  a  diminishing  scale  of  taxation.  Even  at 
present,  the  level  of  the  duty — about  1,600  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  price — is  much  too  high,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
that  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  have,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  be  glad  to  have,  another  opportunity  during  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Finance   ^Minister  to  efl'ect  a  further  reduction,. 
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thereby  making  the  duty  throughout  India  at  least  uniform 
with  what  it  is  in  Burma,  namely,  Be.  1  a  maund.  The 
consumption  in  India,  which  was  under  10  lbs.  per  head 
before  these  reductions,  has  now  risen  to  about  11  lbs.,  but 
it  is  still  far  below  the  level  of  Burma,  where  it  is  about 
17  lbs.  per  head.  My  Lord,  the  abolition  of  certain  cesses 
on  land  and  the  discontinuance  of  certain  appropriations 
from  the  funds  of  District  and  Local  Boards  for  Provincial 
purposes  will  be  greatly  appreciated  in  the  Provinces  con- 
cerned, and  I  regard  with  sincere  satisfaction  the  policy 
which  underlies  these  measures.  My  only  regret  is  that 
Bombay  does  not  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  relief 
accorded,  and,  if  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest one  or  two  directions  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
could  usefully  come  to  our  as.sistanceonthe  same  principle  on 
which  he  has  given  the  present  relief  to  the  other  provinces. 
One  is  as  reg.ards  the  loss  which  our  Local  Boards  have  to 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  suspensions  and  remissions  of  land- 
revenue  granted  by  Government.  The  principal  part  of 
the  income  of  these  Boards  is  derived  from  the  one-anna 
cess  on  land  ;  so  when  the  Government,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  famine,  suspends  or  remits  a  part  of  the 
land-revenue,  the  one-anna  cess  that  is  paid  with  such 
revenue  is  also  automatically  su.spended  or  remitted.  The 
Government  anticipates  that  the  amount  suspended  or 
remitted  this  year  owing  to  the  present  famine  will  be 
about  50  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  means  that  the  Local 
Boai'ds  will  lose  a  little  above  3  lakhs  of  their  revenue 
during  the  year.  The  proceeds  of  the  one  anna  cess  for 
the  whol6  Presidency  are  under  30  lakhs,  and  to  lose  3 
lakhs  out  of  30  lakhs  is  a  serious  matter.  Moreover,  the 
loss  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  Presidency,  but  has  to 
be  borne  only  by  the  districts  affected,  Avhich  means  that 
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in  those  districts  the  Boards  will  not  have  enough  money 
■even  for  their  barest  wants.      I   suggest,   therefore,  that 
the  grant   this   year   to   the   Boards    from   the   Provincial 
revenues  should  be  increased  by  3  lakhs,  or  by  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  the  one-anna  cess   suspended    or 
remitted  with  the  land-revenue,  the  Provincial  Government 
receiving,  if  necessary,  compensation  from  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  purpose.     I  understand  that  this  is  the 
practice  that  is  followed  in  the  Punjab,  where,  as  a  result, 
the   Boards  receive  their   full    amount   intact,    whatever 
suspensions  or  remissions  the  Provincial  Government  may 
grant    to    the    agriculturists ;  and    I    only    ask    that   our 
Boards   may    be    treated    with    the    same    consideration. 
Another  direction   in   which  the   Hon'ble   Member  could 
■come  to  the  rescue  of  these  Boards  is  by  relieving  them  of 
all  responsibility  for  famine  relief,  which  the  Famine  Code 
imposes  upon  them.     Under  the  Code,  the  duty  of  reliev- 
ing famine  distress  is  first  cast  on  the  resources  of  the 
Local   Boards  and  then  on  those  of  the  Provincial  and 
Supreme  Governments.     Now  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Boards,  even  for  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been 
brought   into    existence,    viz.,    education,    sanitation    and 
medical  relief,  and  roads,  are  woefully   inadequate,   and  to 
throw  on  them  in   addition  so  heavy  and   unjustifiable  a 
burden  as  famine  relief  is  to  take  away  from  them  practi- 
cally all  power  of  doing  useful  work.     For  the  last  ten 
years  and   more,    we   have   had    on   our    side   an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,   with  no  less 
than  four  famines,  and  the    embarrassments  of  local  bodies 
have  been  further  aggravated    by   plague  and    the  cost  of 
plague  measures  ;  as  a  resuU,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Presidency,  our  Boards  have  been  reduced  to  a  position 
not  far  removed  from  bankruptcy.     The   relief   I   ask  for, 
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though  small,  will  therefore  not  fail  to  prove  useful  in 
their  present  circumstances,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the 
Hon'ble  Member,  who  has  already  given  abundant  evidence 
of  his  sympathy  with  Local  Bodies  in  their  struggles,  will 
realise  the  justice  and  necessity  of  granting  it. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  larger  questions  on 
which  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  to-day,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  suggestions,  and  address  one  inquiry  ta 
the  Hon'ble  Member.  My  first  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
general  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  given  in 
Appendix  I,  the  figures  under  Railways  and  Irrigation 
(productive  works)  should  be  given  net.  In  the  Budget 
for  the  coming  year,  the  receipts  under  these  heads  have 
been  estimated  at  about  29 1  millions  and  the  charges  at 
about  27  millions.  The  net  receipts  to  the  State,  there- 
fore, under  the  two  heads  amount  to  only  about  2i 
millions,  and  I  submit  that  it  would  give  us  a  much  more 
correct  idea  of  the  true  I'evenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  if  only  this  sum  of  2|  millions  were  entered  on 
the  revenue  side  in  the  general  statements,  and  a  separate 
statement  appended  showing  the  gross  receipts  and  charges 
under  the  two  heads,  instead  of  two  such  huge  figures  as 
29|  millions  and  27  millions  being  entered  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  account.  The  outlay  on  Railways  and  Irriga- 
tion is  on  a  commercial  basis,  out  of  borrowed  capital,  and 
the  receipts  are  bound  to  go  up  as  the  capital  outlay 
increases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  going  up 
of  late  years  owing  to  increased  capital  expenditure  and 
other  causes  by  leaps  and  bounds,  having  nearly  doubled 
themselves  in  ten  years,  standing  to-day  at  29|  millions 
against  15|  millions  in  1896-97  ;  but  they  make  no  real 
addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  except  by  that 
portion  of  them  which  represents  the  net  profit  earned  by^ 
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the  State.     In   Japan,  where  they  do  things  more  scienti- 
fically than  we,  the  course  that  is  adopted  as  regards  State 
Railways  is  the  one  I  have  suggested,  and  only  the  profits 
on   the   undertakings   appear  on  the  revenue  side  in  the 
Financial  Statement.      Our  present  practice  has  been  res- 
ponsible    for     many     curious     misapprehensions    of     the 
financial  position,  and  it  has  misled  even  those  who  should 
know  better.     Thus  tw  o  years  ago,  the  Military  Member 
of  the  Government  of  India — Sir  Edmond  Elles — advanced 
in  this  Council   the  obviously  untenable  proposition  that, 
though   the   military   expenditure   of   the  country   had   in 
recent    years    been    growing,   its   growth,   proportionately 
sjseaking,  was  less  than  tbat  of  our  revenue;   and  he  pro- 
ceeded   gravely    to    establish    his   contention   by   treating 
these  r.ipidly  increasing  gross  receipts  under  Railways  and 
Irrigation   as  part  of  the  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State.     And  when  I   drew  his  attention  to  this  error,  he 
simply  would  not  budge  an  inch,  and  contented  himself 
merely  with    the  remark   that  he  did  not  know  w-hy  he 
should     not     take     the     figures     as     he     found     them ! 
My   second   suggestion   is  that   the  income  and  expendi- 
ture   of     Local     Boards,    included     under    the    head    of 
Provincial       Rates,       should      be     separated     from     the 
accounts    of    the    Government    of    India.     It    is    a    small 
matter — only    about     2     millions    a     year — but    it    gives 
rise    to    much    confusion.      Tt.ke,    for  instance,  education. 
A  reference  to  Statement  B   will   give   one   the   idea   that 
the    Government    expenditure    on    education  was  nearly  2 
millions  stering,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  about  a  million ; 
the  rest  is  Local  Boards'  expenditure   merel}'   included   in 
Government    accounts.     It    is     true    that    the    heading, 
*  Provincial  and* Local,'  is  there  to  prevent  a  misconception  : 
but  that  in  itself  is  again  misleading,  as  the   term.    Local 
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ordinarily  includes  Municipal  also,  whereas,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  only  Local  Boards,  and  not  of  Municipalities,  are 
included,  I  trust  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  be  able  to 
effect  this  simple  but  necessary  reform.  If  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  are  accepted,  our  real  revenue  will  be  seen  to 
be  about  58  millions  instead  of  87  millions,  as  the  State- 
ments in  Appendix  I.  lead  one  to  imagine.  The  inquiry  I 
want  to  make  is  about  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  and  the 
profits  from  Coinage.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Curzon  two 
years  ago  that  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  was  to  accumulate 
till  it  rose  to  10  millions  sterling,  which  amount,  he 
declared,  '  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  and  will  givQ 
us  a  permanent  guarantee  for  stability  of  exchange.' 
This  limit  has  been  already  pa.ssed  and  the  Fund  to-day 
stands  at  over  12  millions  sterling,  and  I  think  the  Hon'ble 
Member  owes  it  to  the  country  to  say  what  he  proposes  to 
do  with  the  profits  from  Coinage  in  future  years.  The 
fund  is  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  and  m.oy 
therefore  be  left  whei^e  it  is.  And  the  profits — about  2 
millions  a  year  on  an  average  of  six  years — may  henceforth 
be  used  to  provide  money  for  loans  to  agi-iculturists  in  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  in- 
debtedness. They  will  thus  yield  a  better  interest  than 
when  they  are  invested  in  consols  ;  such  a  course  will  also 
enable  the  Government  to  make  some  reparation  to  those 
classes  which  have  been  hit  the  hardest  by  its  currency 
legislation.  Even  if  they  Avere  devoted  to  productive  public 
works,  reducing  by  a  corresponding  amount  the  annual  bor- 
rowings of  the  State,  that  will  be  better  than  the  present 
plan  of  investing  in  consols.  The  justification  of  a  policy 
which  invests  its  own  money  in  2|  per  cent,,  and  borrows  at 
the  same  time  for  its  purposes  at  3|,  is   not  quite  obvious 
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My    Lord,    our   financial    administi'ation  is  bound  up 
with  questions  of  policy  of  the  highest  importance  affecting 
the    Government    of    the    country,    and  unless  that  policy 
undergoes    a    radical    change,    our    revenues    will    not  b& 
administered  in  a  manner  which  will  best  promote  the  true 
well-being  of  the    people.     Of    such    questions,    the    most 
dominant,    as    it   is    the    most  difficult  and  delicate,  is  the 
question  of  the  Army.      My  Lord,  I  fear  that  a  protest  in 
this  country  against  the  military  policy  of  the  Government 
and  the  ceaseless  and  alarming  growth  of  our  military  burd- 
ens is  almost  like  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  protest  has 
to  be  made  on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself,  as  our  most 
vital  interests  are  involved   in  a   proper  solution   of   this 
question.     Moreover,  if  ever  there  was  a  juncture  when 
our  voice  in  this  respect  should  be  heard  by  the  authorities, 
that  juncture  is  now.     A  profound  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  general  position   of  Asiatic  politics.     The   triumph 
of  Japan  in   the  late  war  has  ensured  peace  in  Middle    and 
East  Asia.     The  tide  of  European  aggression  in  China  has 
been  rolled  back  for  good.     The  power  of  Russia  has  been 
broken  ;  her  prestige  in  Asia  is  gone  ;  she  has  on  her  hands 
ti^oubles  more  than  enough  of  her  own  to  think  of  troubl- 
ing others  for  years  to  come  ;  and  thus  a  cloud  that  was 
thought   to    hang   for    twenty    years    and  more  over   our 
North- Western  frontier  has  passed    away,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  is  not   likely  to  return  at  any  rate  during  the 
time    of    the    present    generation.     The    Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  concluded  without  considering  how  it  would  be 
regarded  by  the  people  of  this  country,  is   a  further  guar- 
antee of  peace  in  Asia,  if  such  an  alliance  has  any  meaning. 
Surely,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  time   when  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  substantial  relief  from 
the  intolerable  burden  of  an  [excessively  heavy  military 
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expenditure  which  they  have  had  to  bear  for  so  many 
years  past,  And  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  such 
relief  is  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  Reorganisation 
Scheme  drawn  up  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  estimated  to  cost  more  than  10  millions  sterling. 
This  scheme  was  projected  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  was  sanctioned  in  November 
1903,  when  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  hot  only  uncer- 
tain but  the  odds  seemed  to  be  against  Japan,  and  when 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  hostile  movements  of 
Russian  troops  in  the  direction  of  'Cabul.  Now,  however,^ 
that  the  situation  has  undergone  a  complete  change  and 
the  North-Western  frontier,  our  one  danger-zone,  has  for 
the  time  ceased  to  be  a  danger-zone,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  proceeding  with  a  costly  scheme,  devised  to  ensux'e 
a  concentration  of  the  entire  armed  strength  of  the 
country  on  that  frontier  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
millions,  again,  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the 
scheme.  There  is  to  be  in  addition  a  permanent  bui-den 
on  its  account ;  how  much  it  will  be  we  have  not  yet  been 
told,  but  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Baker  warned  the  Council  last 
year  that  it  would  be  considerable.  This  recurring  charge 
is  to  appear  on  the  scene  after  five  years,  during  which 
period  2  millions  a  year  are  to  be  spent  out  of  current 
revenues  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  My  Lord,  I  i-espect- 
fuUy  protest  against  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  at 
such  a  time,  as  involving  an  expenditure  of  money  and 
efibrt  wholly  beyond  our  capacity  and  not  called  for  or 
justified  by  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  stated  in  Parliament  the  other  day 
in  reply  to  a  question  that  the  matter  was  being  further 
considered.  I  earnestly  trust  that  his  decision  will 
be  to  hang  up  the  scheme ;  at  any  rate  till  a  more 
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disquieting  .situation  than  the  present  arises  on  the 
ZSTorth-Weetern  frontier.  Should  the  Government, 
however,  unfortunately  make  up  its  mind  to  ignore 
recent  events  and  proceed  with  the  scheme,  I  would 
most  strongly  urge  that  the  money  required  for  the 
initial  outlay  should  be  found  out  of  loan  funds.  My 
Lord,  during  the  last  eight  years,  the  Government  has 
spent  its  surpluses,  amounting  to  about  35  crores  of 
rupees,  on  railways,  in  addition  to  borrowed  capital.  Now 
such  expenditure  of  current  revenues  as  capital  outlay  on 
productive  works  appears  in  the  accounts  as  an  addition  to 
our  productive  debt  (which  represents  the  capital  expended 
on  productive  works),  and  this  necessitates  a  reduction  by 
a  corresponding  amount  of  the  unproductive  debt  of  the 
country.  Last  year,  when  I  made  this  simple  statement 
in  connection  with  my  plea  that  the  cost  of  the  Army 
Reorganisation  Scheme  should  be  met  out  of  borrowing, 
the  Hon'ble  Member,  to  my  surprise,  denied  the  correct- 
ness of  my  proposition.  He,  no  doubt,  spoke  under  a 
misapprehension,  and  he  evidently  thought  that  my  con- 
tention was  that  the  total  debt  of  the  country,  productive 
and  unproductive  taken  together,  had  been  reduced,  when 
my  whole  argument  wns  that,  as  our  unproductive  debt, 
which  after  all  is  the  only  real  debt,  had  been  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  current  revenues  spent  as  capital,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  new  Army  Scheme  could  be  met  out  of 
loan  funds,  and  yet  our  unproductive  debt  would  stand 
lower  than  where  it  was  eight  years  ago.  My  Lord,  it  is 
most  unjust  to  the  tax-payers  of  this  country  that,  while 
the  surpluses  that  accumulate  should  be  spent  as  capital, 
heavy  non-recurring  charges  in  connection  with  the  Army 
should  be  thrown  on  current  revenues,  when  every  pie 
that  can  be  spared  from  these  revenues  is  urgently  needed 
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for  the  education  of  our  children  and  for  a  hundred  other 
objects  of  'internal  progress.  The  Hon'ble  Member  may 
say  that  till  the  surpluses  are  actually  realised,  no  one 
can  tell  what  they  will  be.  But  surely  when  they  have 
been  realised  and  when  they  have  been  so  employed  as  to 
reduce  the  unproductive  debt  of  the  country,  I  think  there 
is  no  excuse  for  avoiding  bor-rowing,  within  the  limits  of 
such  reduction,  for  meeting  heavy  non-recuriing  charges. 
My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  next  to  ui-ge  that  the  strength 
•of  the  Army  in  India  should  now  be  reduced  by  at  least 
those  additions  that  were  made  in  188.5  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Penjdeh  scare.  The  growth  of  the  military 
expenditure  in  recent  years  has  been  simply  appalling,  as 
•may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

1884-188.5       ...     17-9  erores.     (Before  the  increases    of  1885 

were  made.) 
1888-1889        ...     22-2  erores.     (After  the  increases  had  their 


1902-1903        ...     28-2  erores. 
1906-1907! 


full  effect.) 


(Budget)  ...  32'8  erores, 
'Our  military  expenditure  is  now  nearly  double  of  what  it 
-vvas  twenty  years  ago.  Since  1888  it  has  risen  by  over 
10|  erores  a  year,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  strength  of  the  Army  has  not  been  increased  by  a 
single  troop  or  company  during  the  time.  The  increases 
made  in  1885  were  made  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  two 
Members  of  the  Government  of  India  and  in  disregard  of 
the  view  recorded  by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879,  that 
•the  then  strength  of  the  Army  was  sufficient  both  for 
internal  peace,  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion,  not  only  if 
Bussia  acted  singly,  but  even  if  Afghanistan  joined  her  as 
an  ally.  And  since  that  time  the  fear  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion has  been  the  one  dominating  factor  in  all  our  military 
arrangements.     With  Russia  now  crippled,  and  the  Anglo- 
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Japanese  alliance  concluded,  the  last  trace  of  any  such  fear 
should  disappear  from  the  mind  of  the  Government,  and 
the  country  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it  specially  as  a  result  of  that  fear.  The  increasing 
difficulty  that  has  of  late  been  experienced  in  England  in 
the  matter  of  recruitment,  and  in  providing  the  annual 
drafts  for  India,  with  the  resulting  payment  of  bounties 
to  short-service  men  here  as  an  inducement  to  extend  their 
service,  also  points  to  a  reduction  of  the  garrison  in  this 
country  as  a  necessary  measure  of  justice  to  the  Indian 
tax-payer.  Should  the  view,  however,  be  upheld  that 
such  a  reduction  is  not  possible  on  the  ground  urged  in 
this  Council  by  Sir  Edmond  Elles,  that  the  Indian  Army 
'  is  no  longer  a  local  militia  for  purely  local  defence  and 
maintenance  of  order,'  and  that  it  '  must  in  the  future  be 
a  main  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Asia,'  I  submit  that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  in 
justice  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  an  army  maintained 
for  such  a  purpose.  My  Lord,  our  military  expenditux-e 
has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  overshadows 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  finance,  and  under  its  chilling 
shade  no  healthy  development  is  possible  for  the  people. 
And  unless  the  axe  is  resolutely  applied  to  its  overgrown 
portions,  our  life  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  signs  of 
sickliness  that  at  present  unhappily  mark  its  growth. 

But  the  appalling  increase  in  the  weight  of  military 
burdens  is  not  our  only  grievance  in  connection  with  the 
Army.  The  whole  system  of  Indian  defence,  founded  as 
it  is  on  a  policy  of  distrust,  rests  on  an  unnatural  basis, 
and  one  notes  with  regret  that  the  position  is  growing 
worse  every  daj-.  Whole  populations  are  now  excluded 
from  the  Army.  The  abolition  of  the  Madras  Command 
under  the  new   scheme   involves  the   disestablishment   of 
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that  Presidency  as  a  recruiting  ground,  and  amounts  to 
a  denial  to  the  people  of  Southern  India  of  all  opportunity 
of  service  even  in  the  ranks.  Recruitment  is  being 
confined  more  and  more  to  frontier  or  trans- frontier  men, 
to  the  people  of  non-Indian  or  extra-Indian  areas,  with  the 
result  that  the  Army  is  approximating  more  and  more 
completely  to  a  mere  mercenary  force.  The  Arms  Act  is 
being  vporked  with  increasing  rigour,  and  licenses  to  carry 
arms  are  now  issued  more  sparingly  than  at  any  time 
before.  I  believe  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  such  licenses  at  the  present  moment  in  all  India. 
A  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  British 
officers,  attached  to  the  Native  Army,  so  as  to  give  all 
Punjab  regiments  an  establishment  of  1 3  British  officers, 
and  all  other  regiments,  of  12.  This  increase  completely 
ousts  the  Native  officers  from  even  such  positions  of  trust 
as  were  open  to  them  before,  and  not  even  the  command  of 
troops  and  companies  is  now  really  left  to  them.  We  have 
been  asking  for  years  that  the  commissioned  ranks  in  the 
Indian  Army  may  be  thrown  open  to  aspiring  and  qualified 
Indians,  scions  of  aristocratic  families  and  others,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Government  is  a  staffer  closing  of  such  careers 
to  us.  It  is  true  that  four  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
were  granted  commissions  last  year,  and  the  language  used 
by  the  late  Viceroy  more  than  once  in  speaking  of  the 
Corps  had  raised  the  expectation  that  these  young  men 
would  be  allowed  the  same  opportunities  of  attaining  to 
positions  of  command  in  the  Indian  Army  as  British 
officers.  The  reply  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
my  question  on  this  subject  last  week  disposes  of  this 
expectation,  and  we  see  that  Lord  Curzon's  promise  in  the 
matter,  though  kept  to  the  ear,  has  been  broken  to  the 
heart.     In    pre- Mutiny   days  we  had    two    systems,    the 
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regular  and  the  irregular.  Under  the  regular  there  were 
25  British  officers  to  a  Native  regiment,  where  under  the 
irregular  there  were  only  just  .3  picked  ones.  The  Army 
Commission  of  1859  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  '  irre- 
gular '  arrangement  ;  and  after  considerable  discussion  a 
compromise  was  eventually  arrived  at,  and  it  was  decided 
in  186.3  that  7  British  officers  should  be  attached  to  each 
Native  regiment — these  to  command  squadrons  and  wings, 
while  the  Native  officers  were  to  have  charge  of  troops  and 
companies.  The  question  was  re-opened  in  Lord  Mayo's 
time,  and  .an  increase  of  British  officers  was  demanded  ; 
and  the  discussion  again  west  on  till  1875-76,  when  it  was 
finally  decided  by  Lord  Salisbury  (then  Secretary  of  State 
for  India)  that  the  7  officers  system  should  be  upheld,  his 
Lordship  lajang  stress  on  the  point  that  the  position  of 
the  Native  officers  should  be  improved  and  raised.  And 
now  the  question  having  been  brought  up  afresb,  we  find 
the  decision  going  against  us,  and  the  number  of  British 
officers  in  Native  regiments  raised  from  7  to  12  and  13  \ 
My  Lord,  such  growing  distrust  of  the  people,  after  so  many 
years  of  British  rule,  is  to  be  deplored  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  not  until  a  policy  of  greater  trust  is  inaugurated, 
will  the  military  problem,  or  indeed  any  other  problem  in 
India,  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  I  recognise  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation  and  the  undoubted  need  that  exists  for 
caution  in  the  matter.  But  after  all  it  is  only  confidence 
that  will  beget  confidence,  and  a  courageous  reliance  on 
the  people's  loyalty  will  alone  stimulate  that  loyalty  to 
active  exertion.  As  long  as  things  continue  as  at  jiresent, 
the  problem  of  Indian  defence,  do  what  you  will,  must 
remain  essentially  and  practically  unsolved.  The  experts, 
who  accompanied  the  Russian  and  Japanese  armies  in  the 
late    War,    have  declared  that  the  Indian  Army  will  be 
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found  too  small,  if  a  great  emergency  really  arises.  This 
is  bound  to  be  so,  as  long  as  reliance  is  placed  on  standing 
battalions  exclusively,  with  such  reinforcements  as  England 
migth  be  able  to  send  in  the  hour  of  need.  Everywhere 
else  in  the  civilised  world,  the  standing  army  is  supported 
by  a  splendid  system  of  reserves,  and  the  nation  is  behind 
them  all.  Here  alone  there  are  no  reserves  worth  speaking 
of  to  augment  the  fighting  strength  of  the  country  in 
times  of  war,  and  the  matter  is  treated  as  if  it  were  no 
concern  of  the  people.  The  late  Viceroy  quoted  last  year 
the  achievements  of  Japan  to  justify  the  enormous  growth 
in  our  military  expenditure.  Does  any  one  however 
believe  that  Japan's  glorious  achievements  would  have  been 
possible,  if  the  Government  of  that  country  had  merely 
poured  money  like  water  on  its  standing  battalions,  unaug- 
mented  by  reserves,  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  that  country  had  not  been 
behind  the  Army  to  support  it  ?  Japan's  ordinary  budget 
for  the  Army  is  only  about  SI'S  millions  yen,  or  a  little 
under  six  crores  of  rupees.  And  for  so  small  an  expendi- 
ture, she  has  a  standing  army  of  167  thousand  men,  with 
reserves  which  can  raise  it  to  over  six  hundred  thousand 
men  in  times  of  war.  We  spend  nearly  six  times  as  much 
money  a  year,  and  yet,  in  return  for  it,  we  have  only  an 
inexpansive  force  of  about  230  thousand  men,  with  about 
25  thousand  Native  reservists  and  about  .30  thousand 
European  volunteers!  Both  on  financial  and  on  political 
grounds,  therefore,  our  present  unnational  system  of 
military  defence  is  open  to  the  gi-avest  objection.  My 
Lord,  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  a 
whole  people — one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
world — to  exclude  them  from  all  honourable  participation 
in    defence    of    their    hearths    and    homes,    to    keep  them 
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permanently  disarmed,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  pocess  of 
demartialization,  such  as  has  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Lord  George  Hamilton  once 
told  an  English  audience  that  there  were  millions  of  men 
in  India,  who  were  as  brave  as  any  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Leaving  such  material,  in  the  country  itself, 
neglected,  the  Government  has  thought  fit  to  enter,  into  an 
alliance  with  a  foreign  Power — and  that,  an  Asiatic  Power, 
which  once  borrowed  its  religion  from  us  and  looked 
up  to  us — for  the  defence  of  India  !  Japan  came  under 
the  influence  of  "Western  ideas  only  forty  years  ago,  and 
yet  already,  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  Government, 
that  nation  has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  proud- 
est nations  of  the  West.  We  have  been  under  England's 
rule  longer  than  forty  years,  and  yet  we  continue  to  be 
mere  hewers  of  vvood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our  own 
country,  and  of  course  we  have  no  position  anywhere  else. 
My  Lord  things  cannot  continue  — they  must  not 
continue — much  longer  on  so  unsatisfactory  a  basis.  Time 
and  events  will  necessitate  a  change,  and  true  statesman- 
ship lies  in  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  that  charge. 
The  present  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  November  last  on 
the  subject  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  observed  as 

follows: — 

T  am  enough  of  an  Imperialist,  if  Ihis  be  Imperialism,  to  hold 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  India  is  our  hffair  and  no 
one  else's  :  and.  if  further  measures  of  defonee  are  necessary— of 
which  I  have  no  assurance- the  appeal  should  he  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  to  our  own  capacity  for  organising  their 
defence.  Is  there  not  danger  that  the  pride  of  the  Indian  people 
may  be  wounded,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  abased  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  by  the  provision  by  which  Japan  makes  herself  con- 
jointly responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Indian  frontier? 

My  Lord,  this  is  true  and  far-sighted  statesmanship, 
and  my  countrymen  ask  for  nothing  more  than  that  the 
military  problem   in  India  be  dealt   with  in  the  spirit  of 
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this  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  measures 
needed  are  Short  Service  for  the  Indian  Army,  the  crea- 
tion of  Indian  Reserves,  and  the  gradual  extension — first 
to  select  classes  of  the  community,  and  then,  as  confidence 
grows,  to  all,  of  the  privilege  of  citizen -soldiership,  so  that 
they  may  be  able,  if  the  need  ever  arises,  to  bear  arms  in 
the  defence  of  their  own  land.  The  Government  may 
move  as  cautiously  as  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  it  must  move  ;  and  then  the  whole  situation 
will  be  altered.  Our  military  defence  will  then  be  gradu- 
ally placed  on  a  national  basis,  the  Army  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation  behind  it,  the  present  military  burden 
will  be  largely  reduced,  and  funds  set  free  to  be  devoted  to 
other  objects  of  national  well-being  ;  the  people  of  the 
country,  instead  of  being  condemned  as  at  present  merely 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  then  helplessly  look  on,  will  be  en- 
abled to  feel  a  real  and  living  interest  in  their  Army,  and 
our  position  in  the  matter  will  cease  to  wound  our  self- 
respect.  Now  that  all  fear  of  any  immediate  aggression 
from  outside  has  disappeared,  a  trial  may  be  given  to  this 
policy,  and  I  feel  a  profound  conviction  within  me  that 
England  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  its  result. 

My  Lord,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  any  considerable  change  in  the 
military  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  being 
made  in  the  immediate  future,  and,  if  I  have  spoken  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  to-day,  it  is  both  because  the 
character  of  our  national  existence  is  bound  up  with  the 
question,  and  also  because  a  special  appeal  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  policy  is  justified  at  the  pi-esent  juncture. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  military  expenditure  over- 
shadows the  whole  field  of  Indian  finance,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  further  legiet  that  even  such  slender  resources 
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as  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  after 
meeting  tlie  cost  of  the  Army  are  not  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  My  Lord,  during  the  last  eight  years^ 
the  surpluses  of  the  Government  of  India  have  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  35  crores  of  rupees,  and  the  whole 
of  this  money  has  been  spent  by  the .  Government  on 
Railways,  in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  specially  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose  !  Xow  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  against  the  construction  of  Railways  as  a 
commercial  undertaking.  Till  recently  they  used  to  cost  a 
net  loss  to  the  State  every  year,  but  that  has  now  ceased  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  years  they  will  bring 
a  growing  revenue  to  the  Exchequer.  To  the  construction 
of  Railways  on  a  commercial  basis  out  of  borrowed 
money  I  have  therefore  no  objection,  though  even 
here  the  claims  of  irrigation  to  a  larger  share  of 
the  capital  raised  must  be  recognised  better  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  But  I  have  the  strongest 
possible  objection  to  our  si(7-pluses  being  devoted 
to  Railway  construction,  when  they  are  urgently 
needed  for  so  many  other  objects  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  masses.  My  Lord,  I  submit  that  there 
should  be  some  sense  of  proportion  in  this  matter. 
Already  a  sum  of  250  millions  sterling  has  been  spent 
on  Railways.  For  many  years,  it  was  the  height  of  the 
ambition  of  the  Government  of  India  to  have  in  the  country 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  Railways.  The  mileage  ojien  to 
traffic  to-day  is  nearly  twenty-nine  thousand,  and  another 
two  thousand  is  under  construction.  Are  Railways  evejy- 
thing,  is  mass  education  nothing,  is  improved  sanitation 
nothing,  that  the  Finance  Minister  should  lay  hands  on 
every  rupee  that  he  can  get  either  by  borrowing  or  out  of 
surpluses,  and  devote  it  to  the  construction  of  Railways 
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only  ?     Keplying  to  my  observations  on  this  subject  last 
year,  the  Hon'ble  Member  said  : — 

When  a  surplus  actually  accrues  either  from  a  fortunate 
windfall,  or  from  sources  the  continuance  of  which  is  not  assured^ 
then,  I  think,  no  more  advantageous  use  for  it  can  be  found  than 
to  devote  it  to  the  construction  of  remunerative  public  works. 

Now,  with  all  deference,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  proposition  is  an  unsound  one.  The  course 
adopted  by  the  Government  would  be  right,  if  there 
was  no  need  of  non-recurring  expenditure  in  other 
directions,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But,  with  such  urgent 
needs  of  the  country  as  decent  school-houses  for  pri- 
mary schools,  woiks  of  sanitary  improvement  beyond  the 
capacities  of  local  bodies,  and  so  forth,  unsatisfied,  I  sub- 
mit it  is  not  a  justifiable  course  to  employ  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  for  purposes  of  remunerative  investment.  That 
the  surpluses  are  uncertain  does  not  affect  my  contention 
at  all.  Whenever  they  are  available,  they  may  be  devoted 
to  the  objects  I  have  mentioned.  When  they  are  not 
available,  the  position  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  at 
present. 

My  Lord,  the  surpluses  of  the  last  few  years-^ ren- 
dered possible  by  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  and  realised,  first,  by  maintaining  taxation  at 
a  higher  level  than  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  appreciat- 
ed rupee,  and,  secondly,  by  a  systematic  under-estimating 
of  revenue  and  over-estimating  of  expenditure — have  pro- 
duced their  inevitable  efiect  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  With  such  a  plethora  of  money  in  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  State,  the  level  of  expenditure  was  bound 
to  be  pushed  up  in  all  dii-ections.  Economy  came  to  be  a 
despised  word,  and  increased  establishments  and  revised 
scales  of  pay  and  pension  for  the  European  officials  became 
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the  order  of  the  day.  Some  remissions  of  taxation  were 
no  doubt  tardily  granted,  but  the  evil  of  an  uncontrolled 
growth  of  expenditure  in  all  directions  in  the  name  of  in- 
creased efficiency  was  not  checked  and  the  legacy  must  now 
remain  with  us.  The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that,  in  spite  of  this  superabundance  of  money  in  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  resultant  growth  of  administrative  expen- 
•diture,  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
the  moral  and  mateiial  advancement  of  the  people  have 
•continued  for  the  most  part  unattended  to,  and  no  advan- 
tage  of  the  financial  position  has  been  taken  to  inaugurate 
comprehensive  schemes  of  State  action  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  Such  State  action  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  first  duty  now  resting  on  the  Government 
of  India,  and  it  will  need  all  the  money — recurring  or 
non-recurring — that  the  Hon'ble  Member  can  find  for  it. 
My  Lord,  the  three  evils  to  be  combated  in  connection 
with  the  raiyat's  position  are  his  fearful  poverty,  his  ignor- 
ance, and  his  insanitary  surroundings.  And  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  bear  with  me  while  I  indicate  very  briefly  the 
lines  on  which  action  is  really  needed. 

(1)  First  come  a  group  of  three  measures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land.  They  must  really  go  together,  if  a 
substantial  improvement  is  the  object  in  view.  Of  these 
the  first  is  a  reduction  of  the  State  demand  on  land,  espe- 
cially in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  United  Provinces,  and 
a  limitation  of  that  demand  all  over  India.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  over  the  greater  part  of  India — 
especially  in  the  older  Provinces — the  agricultural  industry 
is  in  a  state  of  deep  depression.  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
is  fast  proceeding,  the  cropping  is  bocoming  more  and  more 
inferior,  and  the  crop-yield  per  acre,  already  the  lowest 
in    the    world,    is    declining    still    further.     And    such    a 
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deterioration  in  agricultural  conditions  is   accompanied  by 

an  increase  in  the  land-revenue  demand  of  the  State  !   The 

raiyat  staggers  under  the  burden,  but  under  the  economic 

conditions    prevailing,     cannot    help     submitting      to    it. 

O'Conor,    late    Director- General    of    Statistics    in     India, 

speaking    two    years    ago    before    the    Society  of  Arts  in 

London,  and   speaking   with   all  his   special  knowledge  of 

Indian  agriculture,  said  : — 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  take  the 
cultivator  out  of  the  hands  of  money-lenders  will  have  much 
effect,  or  even,  if  they  have  the  fullest  effect,  they  will  materially 
improve  the  cultivator's  position  until  a  larger  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  left  in  his  hands,  and  he  in  protected 
against  enhanced  rent  by  private  landlord. 

And  again  : — 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  the  land-revenue  by 
25  or  30  per  cent.,  if  the  reduction  is  secured  to  the  profit  of  the 
cultivator,  would  be  of  far  more  value  in  the  improvement  of  the 
class  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  contri- 
bute  most   largely  to  the  finances  of  the  State. 

The  present  system  is  having,  and  can  have,  but  one 
effect.  It  tends  to  keep  the  one  industry  of  the  country 
in  a  hopelessly  depressed  condition,  discouraging  all  ex- 
penditure of  capital  on  land  and  lendering  agricultural 
improvement  an  impossible  hope.  Whatever  loss  of 
revenue  such  a  measure  may  cause  directly  to  the  State 
will  be  indirectly  more  than  made  up  by  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

(2)  Next,  a  resolute  attempt  must  be  made  to  rescue 
the  Indian  agriculturist  from  the  load  of  debt  that  at 
present  overwhelms  him.  The  problem  is  one  of  vast 
magnitude,  and,  probably,  the  conditions  of  the  different 
Provinces  will  need  different  treatment.  The  best  plan 
will  be  to  take  in  hand  an  experiment  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  over  a  selected  area  in  each  Province.  Thus 
take  the  Deccan  Districts  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.     It 
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is  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  that  quite  one- third 
of  our  agriculturists,  if  not  more,  have  ah  eady  lost  their 
lands,  and  they  are  remaining  on  them  merely  as  the  serfs 
of  their  money-lenders.  Now  I  would  take  the  cases  of 
such  men  first,  and  I  would  appoint  a  special  tribunal  to 
go  round  and  look  into  each  case,  going  behind  the  bond 
where  necessary,  and  I  would  have  a  composition  effected, 
either  by  amicable  arrangement,  or  by  exercise  of  legal 
powers,  with  which  the  tribunal  may  be  armed.  I  would 
place,  say,  a  million  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the  tribunal, 
out  of  which  advances  .^hould  be  made  to  clear  the  debt, 
to  be  recovered  bv  adding  about  4i  per  cent,  on  them  to 
the  land-revenue  demand  of  the  State — 3|  per  cent,  for 
interest  and  about  1  per  cent,  for  repayment  of 
capital,  the  repayment  being  spread  over  fifty  years  or 
so.  Having  helped  to  free  the  man  in  this  manner, 
the  Government  may  then  fairly  claim  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  his  powers  of  alienation.  Of  course,  this  is  only 
a  bare  outline,  and  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  detail  and  examined  carefully  before  adoption.  If  the 
experiment  shows  signs  of  success,  it  can  be  extended  to 
other  parts.  If  it  ends  in  failure,  well,  some  money  will 
be  lost,  but  the  risk  has  to  be  taken.  When  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  Viceroy  of  India,  he  was  so  impressed  with  this 
evil  of  agricultui'al  indebtedness  that  he  is  understood  to 
have  left  a  minute  behind,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  community  was  a  most  serious 
danger  to  British  rule,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  he  left 
India,  and  yet  only  the  attempt  made  by  the  Government 
to  deal  with  the  problem  is  represented  by  some  legislation 
intended  to  restrict  the  raiyat's  powers  of  borrowing ! 
What  may  usefully  be  the  last  link  of  the  chain  has  thus 
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been    made   by   the    Government   the   sole   link,  with   the 
I'esult  that  the  situation  to-day  is  as  grave  as  ever. 

(3)  But  these  two  measures  will  fail  to  do  any  perma- 
nent good  to  the  raiyat,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  third  measure  of  the  group,  namely,  the  providing  of 
facilities  which,  while  encouraging  thrift,  will  enable  the 
agriculturist  to  borrow  on  occasions  for  his  reasonable 
wants  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Co-operative  Credit 
Societies,  for  which  an  Act  was  passed  two  years  ago,  will 
not  go  any  long  way  in  this  direction.  The  communal 
spirit  is  now  vei-y  weak  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  and 
the  unlimited  liability  principle,  which  the  Act  insists 
upon,  will  keep  substantial  men  from  these  Societies,  and 
any  number  of  paupers  brought  together  will  have  neither 
the  cash  nor  the  credit  to  help  one  another.  If  unlimited 
liability  is  removed  and  a  portion  of  the  Savings  Banks 
deposits  is  made  available  to  these  Societies,  they  may  do 
some  useful  work.  But  what  the  country  i-eally  needs  is 
the  establishment  of  Agricultuial  Banks,  like  those  which 
have  been  so  successfully  introduced  into  Egypt  by  Lord 
Cromer. 

(4)  Two  other  measures  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  pi'osperity  in  India,  one  of  which  has 
already  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  the  other  has  been  recently  taken  up 
by  it,  are  Irrigation  and  Scientific  Agriculture.  About 
Irrigation  I  would  only  like  to  ask  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  selected  projects  carried  out  departmentally,  and 
why  their  execution  cannot  be  entrusted,  as  in  Egypt,  to 
expert  contractors,  who  would  find  and  train  the  required 
labour,  the  Government  exercising  supervisional  control 
only  ?  I  think,  in  this  matter  too,  the  Government  of 
India  may  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the   book  of  that  great 
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administrator  Lord  Cromer.  If  this  were  done,  far  more 
rapid  progress  would  be  made  in  the  matter  of  Irrigation. 
As  regards  Scientific  Agriculture,  the  country  is  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  steps  which  the  Government  is 
taking  in  the  matter.  I  must,  however,  express  one  fear 
in  this  connection.  If  it  is  proposed  to  import  European 
experts  for  the  work  as  a  standing  arrangement,  there  will 
be  small  chance  of  any  substantial  good  being  done.  The 
knowledge  brought  into  the  country  by  a  succession  of 
foreign  experts,  who  retire  to  their  own  lands  as  soon  as 
they  have  earned  their  pension,  is  like  a  cloud  that  hangs 
for  a  lime  overhead  without  descending  in  fertilizing 
showers,  and  then  rolls  away.  Unless  promising  and  care- 
fully selected  Indians  are  sent  abroad  to  be  trained  and  to 
take  the  places  of  the  imported  experts  in  due  course,  such 
expert  knowledge  will  never  become  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  possession  of  the  community.  Of  course,  to  begin 
with,  a  reliance  on  foreign  experts  is  necessary,  but  eare 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  arrangement  only  temporary. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  country  is  also  an  urgent  necessity  as  a  remedy 
for  the  extreme  poverty  of  our  people.  This  field  has  so 
far  remained  entirely  neglected,  with  what  results  even 
the  most  superficial  observer  can  see.  The  sum  of  2i  lakhs 
of  rupees,  provided  in  this  year's  Budget,  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  is  needed.  The  country  requires  at 
least  one  large  fully  equipped  Technological  Institute  at 
some  central  place,  with  Branch  Institutes  in  the  difierent 
Provinces. 

(6)  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion. From  Mr.  Nathan's  Keport  on  Education,  we  find 
that,  in  1901-02,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  primary 
education  of  boys  in  India  from  the  funds  of  the  State  was 
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the  staggeringly  small  sum  of  13^  lakhs  I  Since  then  the 
amount  has  been  increased,  but  even  so  it  remains  most 
miserably  inadequate,  compared  with  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.  My  Lord,  the  question  of  mass  education 
in  this  country  has  been  neglected  much  too  long,  and  the 
Government  must  lose  no  more  time  in  waking  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  the  matter.  AVhat  is  needed  is  a  clear 
aim,  and  a  resolute  pursuit  of  that  aim  in  a  feeling 
of  faith  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cau^se.  The  first 
step  is  to  make  primai-y  education  free  in  all  schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  can  be  done  at 
once.  The  total  receipts  from  fees  in  primary  schools 
throughout  India  in  1901-1902  were  only  .30^  lakhs  of 
rupees,  so  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  very  great.  Moreover 
the  larger  Municipal  Corporations  might  be  asked  to  bear 
a  portion  of  this  loss,  so  far  as  their  own  areas  are  concern- 
ed. The  next  step  will  be  to  make  this  education  compul- 
sory for  boys  in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  other  leading  towns.  When  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  compulsion  in 
the  matter  of  education,  the  area  of  compulsion  may 
be  gradually  extended,  till  at  last,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  or  so  from  now,  we  have  in  our  midst  a  system  of 
compulsory  and  free  primary  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  will  not  do 
to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  Our  whole 
future  depends  upon  its  accomplishment,  and  as  long  as 
the  Government  continues  listless  in  the  matter,  it  will 
justly  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  failing  in  one  of  its  most 
sacred  duties  to  the  people. 

(7)    Lastly,    there  is   the   pressing  need   o^  works  of 
sanitary    improvement,    such    as    good    water  supply   and 
drainage.      As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  most  of  our  towns 
10 
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are  simply  powerless  to  undertake  such  costly  works  with- 
out substantial  assistance  from  the  State.  With  the 
plague  in  all  directions,  and  with  the  death-rate  of  the 
country  steadily  i-ising,  the  question  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments assumes  an  importance  which  the  Government 
cannot  long  ignore.  The  resources  of  our  local  bodies  are 
barely  sufficient  for  their  current  needs,  and  any  large 
capital  outlay  is  wholly  beyond  them.  The  present 
distribution  of  resources  and  i-esponsibilities  between  local 
bodies  and  the  central  Government  is  most  unfair  to  local 
bodies,  and  that  is  the  explanation  cf  the  spectacle  we 
have  seen  during  the  last  few  years,  namely,  that  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Government  overflowing  with  money, 
while  these  bodies  have  boen  in  a  state  verging  on 
bankruptcy.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
formulate  and  announce  a  definite  policy  on  this  matter. 

All  these  measures  that  I  have  briefly  outlined  will 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  money — both  recurring  and 
non-recurring.  But  even  as  our  resources  stand  at 
present,  there  is  room  for  undertaking  them  all.  Thus  if 
the  Army  Re-org«nization  scheme  is  held  up,  or  at  least 
its  initial  cost  is  met  out  of  bori'owing,  a  sum,  from  one 
to  two  millions  a  year,  will  be  available,  and  that  may  be 
devoted  to  a  vigorous  extension  of  primary  education. 
The  profits  of  coinage — averaging  now  about  two  millions 
a  year — may  supply  funds  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
indebtedness.  The  famine  grant  which  stands  at  a  million 
sterling,  may,  after  deducting  the  expenditure  on  actual 
famine  I'elief,  now  be  devoted  to  industrial  and  technical 
education.  The  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  may  be  made 
ixvailable  to  Co-operative  Ci'edit  Societies.  And  whatever 
surpluses  accrue  may  be  devoted  to  assisting  local  bodies 
in  the  construction  of  works  of  sanitary  improvement.   At 
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any  rate  an  important  beginning  can  be  made  in  all  these 
directions,  only  the  spell,  under  which  the  official  mind 
has  been  for  so  many  years,  must  be  broken. 

My  Lord,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
masses  and  the  conciliation  of  the  educated  classes  are 
the  two  really  great  problems  before  the  British  Oovern- 
ment  in  India.  The  success  or  failure  of  England's 
work  in  this  country  will  be  determined  by  the  measure  of 
her  achievement  in  these  two  fields.  -I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  work  that  must  be  taken  forthwith  in  hand  for  the 
moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  mass  of  our  people. 
The  task  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  but  it  is  comparatively 
a  simple  one.  The  question  of  the  conciliation  of  the 
•educated  classes  is  vastly  more  difficult,  and  raises  issues, 
which  will  tax  all  the  resources  of  British  statesmanship. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  conciliation  can  be 
secured,  and  that  is  by  associating  these  classes  more  and 
more  with  the  government  of  their  own  country.  This  is 
the  policy  to  which  England  stands  committed  by  solemn 
pledges  given  in  the  past.  This  is  also  the  policy  which  is 
rendei'ed  imperative  by  the  growth  of  new  ideas  in  the 
•land.  Moreover,  my  Lord,  the  whole  East  is  to-day  throb? 
bing  with  a  new  impulse — vibrating  with  a  new  passion — 
and  it  is  not  to  ba  expesbed  that  India  alone  should  con- 
tinue unaftected  by  changes  that  are  in  the  very  air  around 
■us.  We  could  not  remain  outside  this  influence  even  if  we 
would.  We  would  not  so  remain  if  we  could.  I  trust  the 
Government  will  read  aright  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  change  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  A  volume  of  new  feel- 
ing is  gathering,  which  requires  to  be  treated  with  care. 
New  generations  are  rising  up,  whose  notions  of  the  cha- 
a:acter   and  ideals  of  British  rule  are   derived   only  from 
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their  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  and  whose  minds 
are  not  restrained  by  the  thought  of  the  great  work  which 
England  has  on  the  whole  accomplished  in  the  past  in  this 
land.  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  a  turn  to  this  feeling,  which  will  make  it 
a  source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Such  a  result  will  not  be 
achieved  by  any  methods  of  repression.  AVhat  the  coun- 
try needs  at  this  moment  above  everything  else  is  a  Gov- 
ernment, national  in  spirit,  even  though  it  may  be  foreign 
in  personnel — a  Government  that  will  enable  us  to  fe.el 
that  our  interests  are  the  first  consideration  with  it,  and 
that  our  wishes  and  opinions  are  to  it  a  matter  of  some 
account.  My  Lord,  I  have  ventured  to  make  these  ob- 
servations, because  the  present  situation  fills  me  with  great 
anxiety.  I  can  only  raise  my  humble  voice  by  way  of 
warning,  by  way  of  appeal.  The  rest  lies  on  the  knees  of 
the  godf^. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Wednesday  the  27th  March  7907,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Minto  p-esiding,  the  Eon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the 
following  speech  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1907-08, 
presented  hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  E,  i\^.  Baker  :— ] 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  sincere  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  the  Government  has  effected  a  further 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  salt,  which  will  now  stand  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  Re.  1  per  maund  both  in  India  and  in 
Burma.  In  view  of  the  language  employed  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  speaking  of  this  impost 
last  year,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has 
not  been  wholly  unexpected.  I  only  wish  the  Hon'ble 
Member  had  spoken  of  this  reduction  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  he  has  done.  I  know  my  Hon'ble  friend  holds  what 
may  be  called  orthodox  otHcial  views  on  this  subject.  The 
Council  will  remember  that  last  year  he  told  us,  in  his 
concluding  remarks  on  the  Budget,  that  he  "  never 
believed  that  the  tax  pressed  with  undue  severity  even  on 
the  poor."  Again  this  year  he  says  that  "  the  salt- tax  is  the 
only  contribution  towards  the  public  expenditure  that  is 
made  by  a  large  number  of  the  people."  Now  the  former 
statement  is  contradicted  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the  consump- 
tion of  salt  which  has  taken  place  in  response  to  each 
successive  lowering  of  the  duty  and  which'  the  Hon'ble 
Member  himself  describes  as  "  remarkable."  No  one  is 
ever  likely  to  stint  himself  in  regard  to  a  prime  necessary 
•of  life  such  as  salt,  unless  driven  to  do  so  by  sheer  inability 
to  buy  the  required  quantity.     No  one,  again, 'is  likely  to 
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purchase  more  of  it  than  he  needs,  simply  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  was  before.  And  I  think  that  the  re- 
markable expansion  of  consumption  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  duty  was  first  lowered  in  1903 — from  .36|  million 
maunds,  the  aver.ige  for  three  years  immediately  preceding 
1903,  to  43|  millions,  which  is  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
cautious  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  five  years — is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  th:\t  a  high  rate  of  duty  entails  serious  priva- 
tion and  suffering  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  As 
regards  the  second  statement  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,  viz.f 
that  the  salt-tax  is  the  only  contribution  which  the  poorer 
classes  make  to  the  Exchequer,  with  all  deference  I  must 
dispute  altogether  the  correctness  of  the  contention. 
Why,  my  Lord,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  fact  is 
reallj'  the  other  way.  I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  even  now,  after  these  successive  reductions  of  salt 
dut}',  our  poorer  classes  contribute,  relatively  to  their 
resources,  much  more  than  their  fair  share  to  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  These  classes  consist  almost 
entirely  of  a  broken  and  exhausted  peasantry,  without 
heai't  and  without  resource,  and  sunk  hopelessly  in  a 
morass  of  indebtedness.  It  is  from  this  peasantry  that, 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  the  land  revenue  of  the 
State  is  derived,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Provincial  Rates. 
Then  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  drink  comes  from  these 
classes.  The  excise  duty  on  cotton  goods  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  them.  Under  Stamps  and  Registration 
they  pay,  certainly,  their  fair  share,  and  probably  moz-e 
than  their  fair  share,  since  the  bulk  of  our  litigation  is 
about  small  amounts.  Under  Forests  they  have  been 
deprived  of  their  immemorial  right  to  free  grazing  and  free 
fuel,  and  the  proceeds   of  these  are  the  only  burdensome 
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part  of  forest  receipts,  the  rest  being  fair  value  realised 
for  timber  and  other  products.  Even  under  Customs, 
where  their  contribution  is  expected  to  be  the  least  owing 
to  their  excessive  poverty,  the  Hon'ble  Member's  predeces- 
sor, Sir  Edward  Law,  once  calculated  that  they  paid 
between  20  and  25  per  cent.  The  only  tax  from  whick 
they  are  altogether  free  is  the  income-tax,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tax  are  comparatively  small,  being  under  1| 
millions  sterling  a  year.  Now  these,  together  with  the 
salt-tax,  of  which  the  main  burden  is  admittedly  borne  by 
them,  and  the  Opium  revenue,  which  is  contributed  by  the 
foreign  consumer,  are  our  principal  heads  of  revenue,  and 
I  repeat  there  is  no  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the 
salt-tax  is  the  only  contribution  which  the  poorer  classes 
in  India  make  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  O'  .Conor,  late  Director-General  of 
Statistics,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  three  years  ago,  describ- 
ed the  poorer  section  of  Indian  cultivators  as  a  class  that 
*'  contributed  most  largely  to  the  finances  of  the  State.'^ 
My  Lord,  I  have  made  these  observations,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  mere  controversy,  but  because  Mr.  Morley's  pronounce- 
ment of  last  year  on  the  subject  of  the  .salt-tax  encour- 
ages the  hope  that  we  may  now  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  tax  may  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  this 
consummation  is  not  likely  to  be  forwarded,  if  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  views  in  the  matter  are  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  suggestion  of  last  year  that 
in  the  general  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
figures  under  Railways  and  Irrigation  (Productive  Work) 
should  be  given  net,  has  been  met  more  than  half  way  in 
this  year's  Statement,  by  the  working  expenses  on  Rail- 
ways being  brought  over  to  the  revenue  side  and  deducted 
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therefi'om  the  gross  Railway  receipts.  This  is  satis- 
factory as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  I  think  that  the  Hon'ble  Member,  having  once  begun 
this  reform,  must  now  complete  it.  He  still  leaves  the 
interest  on  Railway  debt  where  it  was  in  the  accounts.  The 
result  is  that  the  figure  of  Railway  revenue,  and  through  it 
that  of  our  total  revenue,  continues  to  be  unjustifiably 
swollen  by  the  amount  of  this  interest,  which  already  stands 
at  about  10  millions  sterling  and  which  will  increase  from 
year  to  year  as  the  capital  outlay  on  Railways  advances. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  observes  in  this  connection  : — 

We  have  left  the  Interest  on  Railway  debt  in  its  original 
place:  to  have  brought  it  over  to  the  Revenue  side  of  the  account 
as  a  deduction  from  its  gross-receipts  would  have  necessitated  a 
large  minus  entry  in  the  column  for  revenue  accruing  in  England. 

And  such  a  mhms  entry  the  Hon'ble  Member  wishes  to 

avoid,  as  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

But  there  are  minus  entries  in  severnl  other  places  in  the 

Financial  Statement,  and  if  the  ordinary   reader   does  not 

mind  them,  I  do  not  see  why   he   should   mind   one  more. 

And  in  any  case  it  is  better  to  be  unintelligible  than  to 

be  unscientific  or  misleading.     Again,  the  Hon'ble  Member 

has  left  the  figures  under  Irrigation  as  they   were   before. 

He  says  : — 

We  have  not  thought  it  essential  to  go  so  far  as  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhale  suggested  and  to  show  the  Irrigation  revenue  net.  I 
quite  admit  that  the  same  general  principle  applies  to  the  Irrigation 
as  to  the  Railway  figures:  but  the  former  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  any  serious  distortion  of  the  true  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  India. 

But  I  would  respectfully  ask — why  allow^  the  figures  of 

true  revenue  and  expenditure  to  be  thus  distorted  at  all? 

Moreover,  it  introduces  a  new    element    of    confusion   if 

Railway  receipts  and  Irrigation  receipts,  which  are  both 

exactly  in  the  same  position,  are  treated  in  the  accounts 

in  two  diflferent  ways.     In  these  matters  it  will  not  do  to 
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alter  the  prescribed  forms  repeatedly,  as  that  must  make 
a  correct  eomparative  view  "of  the  financial  position  over 
series  of  years  extremely  difficult.  And,  therefore,  now 
that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  already  taken  in  hand  this 
reform,  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  not  stop  half  way 
but  will  proceed  to  the  end,  and  place  the  matter  once  for 
all  on  a  proper  scientific  basis. 

Another  suggestion  which  I  had  ventured  to  make 
last  year  v.as  with  reference  to  the  separation  of  Local 
revenue  and  expenditure  from  Provincial  and  Imperial. 
In  his  reply  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  stated  that  he  him- 
self was  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  as  the  balance  of 
advantage  lay  in  favour  of  making  the  suggested  change, 
and  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration.  I  am, 
therefore,  disappointed  to  find  that  the  old  practice  is  still 
there,  and  that  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Financial 
Statement  as  to  what  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter.  The  present  practice  is  res- 
ponsible for  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  and  avoid- 
able misapprehension.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  reference  to  educational  expenditure.  Thus,  in 
the  Financial  Statement  we  are  told  that  the  educa- 
tional expenditure  for  next  year  will  be  2  millions- 
sterling.  I  understand  that  out  of  this  about  £800,000 
will  be  Local.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Statement  to 
show  this,  and  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
amount  of  2  millions  will  come  from  Imperial  and  Pro- 
vincial revenues.  Last  year  Mr.  O'Grady,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Labour  party,  made  an  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  amount  spent  in  India  from 
the  Indian  Exchequer  on  Elementary  Education.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  replj-,  instead  of  stating  the  amount 
spent  from  Imperial   and    Provincial  revenues — which   for 
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1904-1905  was,  according  to  a  return  laid  by  the  Home 
Member  on  the  table  of  this  Council  the  other  da)',  only 
^160,000 — gave  the  figure  of  expenditure  from  "  Public 
Funds,"  which  necessarily  was  much  larger.  Mr.  O'Grady, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  answer,  put,  after  a  few  days, 
another  question  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to  specify 
how  much  of  that  total  expenditure  from  Public  Funds 
came  from  Provincial  and  Imperial  revenues.  The  reply 
to  this  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  the  amount,  but  that  he  would  make  in- 
quiries !  Now,  my  Lord,  this  is  not  at  all  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  Surely  the  accounts  of  the  Government 
of  India  ought  to  show  what  is  the  State  expenditure  on 
Education  apart  from  Local  expenditure.  I  earnestly 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  suggested  separation,  which  the 
Hon'ble  Member  him'^elf  regards  with  favour,  will  soon  be 
cari'ied  out  and  that  the  Financial  Statement  for  next  year 
will  not  be  open  to  criticism  on  this  account. 

Coming  now  to  larger  questions,  I  find  that  I  must 
renew  my  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  manner 
in  which  our  surpluses  still  continue  to  be  expended  as 
capital  outlay  on  Railway  construction.  My  Lord,  I  have 
'spoken  repeatedly  on  this  subject  in  previous  years,  but  I 
feel  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrangement  so  strongly 
that  I  must  ask  the  Council  to  bear  with  me  while  I  urge 
once  again,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  my  reasons  why  a  change 
of  policy  is  immediately  called  for  in  this  matter.  This  is 
the  ninth  successive  year  when  a  substantial  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  has  been  realised,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  era  of  surpluses  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The 
total  of  these  surpluses  during  these  nine  years  stands  at 
the  high  figure  of  37  crores  of  rupees,  or  about  25  millions 
sterling,  and  nearly  the   whole  of  this   amount   has   been 
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spent  as  capital  on  Railways.     Now  a  surplus   is   so   much 
more  money  taken  from  the   people,   either   through    mis- 
calculation or  in  other  ways,  than  was   needed   for   the   re- 
quirements of  the  Government.     And,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  return  this  money  to  the  tax-payers  in   a  direct   form, 
what  the  Government  is  bound  to  do  with  it  is  to  apply   it 
to  purposes  which  are  most  calculated  to  benefit   the   mass^ 
of*the  people.     And  the  question  that  we  must  consider  is 
this — what  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  mass  of  our  people 
at  the  present  day  ?     Judging   from    the  manner  in  which 
the  surpluses  are  applied  year  after  year  to  Railway   con- 
struction, one  would  conclude  that,  in  the    opinion   of  the 
Government,  what  the  people  needed  most  was  a  vigorous 
extension  of  Railway  facilities.     Now,  my  Lord,  I  respect- 
fully   submit    that   such   a   view   of   the   situation   is   not 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.     The  claims,, 
for    instance,    of    Sanitation     on     the      attention    of     the 
Government    are   at    the  present   day    infinitely  stronger 
and     more    urgent     than     those    of      Railway    construc- 
tion.    Already   an     enormous     sum — no    less    than     40O 
crores,     or     260     millions    sterling — has    been    spent    on 
Railways  in  India,  while  next  to  nothing  has  so  far  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  sanitary  works.     "With  so 
many  towns  in  the  country  decimated  by  plague  year  after 
year,  with  cholera  and  malaria  committing  their  havoc  in 
other  parts,  with  the  death-rate  of  the  country  as  high  as 
35  per  thousand  as  against  16  per  thousand  in  England,   I 
do  not   see   how  the   Government   can  continue   to  leave 
Sanitation    practically    to    take    care    of    itself.     Let    the 
Council   consider  what  difference  it  would  have  made  to 
the  country,  if  the  surpluses  of  the  last  nine  yenrs — 37 
crores    of   rupees — had    been    devoted    to   sanitary   works 
instead    of   to  Railway  construction  !     My   Lord,  we  all 
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know  that,  by  spending  the  surpluses  as  capital  on  Rail- 
ways, the  Government  is  able,  in  the  final  adjustment,  to 
reduce  by  a  corresponding  amount  the  unproductive  debt 
of  the  country.  And  it  may  be  contended  that  though 
the  surpluses  are  in  the  first  instance  devoted  to  Railway 
■construction,  they  are  in  the  end  virtually  utilised  for  the 
reduction  of  debt.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  our  debt,  by 
which  I  mean  the  unproductive  debt  of  the  counry — isr 
that  is  the  only  real  debt — is  so  small  in  amount  that  its 
further  reduction  is  not  an  object  of  much  importance. 
Taking  the  year  1904-05,  we  find  that  this  debt  then 
stood  at  the  figure  of  60  millions  sterling.  The  "  other 
■obligations  "  of  the  Government  of  India,  such  as  Savings 
Banks  deposits,  Service  funds,  and  so  forth,  amounted  in 
thit  year  to  17  millions.  Against  this  there  were  cash 
balances  in  the  Treasuries,  here  and  in  England,  amount- 
ing to  21  millions,  and  the  loans  and  advances  by  the 
Govei-nment  stood  at  12  millions.  Our  net  debt  thus 
is  about  44  millions  sterling,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
year's  revenue.  This  is  almost  a  paltry  figure,  compared 
with  the  huge  debts  of  European  countries,  and  the  posi- 
tion may  no  doubt  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  result  has  been  render- 
ed possible  only  by  throwing  on  current  revenues  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  burden  of  all  manner  of  extra- 
ordinary charges,  which  in  other  countries  are  usually  met 
out  of  loan  funds.  The  further  reduction  of  this  small 
debt,  therefore,  is  not  a  matter  of  urgency  and  can  well 
wait,  when  the  money  devoted  to  it  may  be  far  better 
•employed  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  people.  My  Lord,  it 
will  not  do  for  the  Government  to  say  that  sanitation  is 
the  concern  of  Local  Bodies  and  it  is  for  them  to  find  the 
money   required   to   improve  it.     Most  of  our  towns  are 
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extremely  poor  and  the  present  distribution  of  the 
resources  between  the  Government  and  the  Local  Bodies 
is  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  character.  How  unsatisftictory 
it  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  while  there  has- 
been  a  plethora  of  money  in  the  Government  Exchequer 
for  the  last  nine  yeai'S,  most  of  our  Local  Bodies  have 
all  the  time  been  struggling  with  serious  financial  difficul- 
ties and  some  of  them  have  been  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  bankruptcy.  Without  substantial  assistance,  there- 
fore, from  the  Government  in  meeting  the  large  capital 
outlay  which  modern  sanitary  works  require.  Local  Bodies 
will  never  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  improved 
sanitation  ;  and  to  my  mind  there  can  be  no  more  desir- 
able object  on  which  the  Government  might  expend  its 
surpluses.  The  Supreme  Government  should  call  upon 
the  Provincial  Governments  to  assist  sanitary  projects 
liberally  out  of  their  own  ordinary  i-evenues,  and  when- 
ever a  surplus  is  realised,  it  should,  as  a  rule,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Provincial  Governments  for  pushing  on  the 
construction  of  sanitary  works.  I  know  there  is  the 
standing  pressure  of  the  European  Mercantile  Community 
to  expend  every  available  rupee  on  Railways,  and  these 
men  are  powerful  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
But,  Uhy  Lord,  the  Government  must  resist  this  j^ressure 
in  larger  interests,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  surpluses  are 
concerned.  Time  was,  not  long  ago,  when  the  Government 
never  thought  of  spending  more  than  four  or  five  crores  a 
year  on  Railways.  And  ten  years  ago  Sir  James  West- 
land  protested  sharply  against  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
gramme after  programme  of  Railway  construction  was 
being  pressed  on  him  in  breathless  succession.  It  is  true 
that  in  .those  days  the  Railways  were  woiked  at  a  net 
annual   loss   to   the   State,    and   that  in  that  respect  the 
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position  has  now  undergone  a  change.  Still  13|  crores  is 
a  very  large  amount  to  spend  in  any  one  year  on  Railways 
and  yefc  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  apologetic  in  making  the  announcement !  My  Lord,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Government  using  its  borrowing 
powers  as  freely  as  possible  to  push  on  Railways,  which 
now  rest  on  a  sound  commercial  basis.  But  it  seems  to 
me  most  unfair  that  the  loans  thus  raised  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  taxation.  Moreover, 
judging  from  certain  observations  made  liy  the  Hon'ble 
Member  last  year,  I  believe  that  another  resource,  and 
that  a  large  one,  will  probably  be  soon  made  available  for 
Railway  construction,  and  that  will  be  a  strong  additional 
ground  for  devoting  surpluses  in  futuie  years  to  the  im- 
provement of  sanitation. 

This  resource  is  the  profit  now  annually  realised  by  the 
State  from  the  coinage  of  rupees.  For  the  current  year  it 
has  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  4  millions  sterling  or  6 
crores  of  rupees.  Last  year  it  was  nearly  as  large,  being 
M  millions  sterling  or  5^  crores.  Hitherto  these  profits 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest, 
and  this  Fund,  which  will  in  future  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Gold  Standard  Fund,  stands  at  present  at  over  16 
millions  sterling.  I  think,  my  Lord,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  ask  that  the  Government  should  now  state  definite- 
ly Avhat  limit  they  propose  to  assign  to  this  fund,  and 
how  the  profits  from  coinage  will  be  dealt  with  when  that 
limit  is  I'eached.  This  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  statements  hitherto  made  on  this  subject  by  those 
in  authority  have  been  more  or  less  vague,  and,  in  some 
respects,  even  conflicting.  Sometimes  the  purpose  of  the 
fund  has  been  stated  to  be  mei'ely  the  ensuring  of  the 
stability    of  exchange,    and    sometimes    the    much    more 
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ambitious  purpose  of  preparing  for  a  gold  currency  has 
been  avowed.  When  the  fund  was  first  constituted  in 
1900,  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Fowler  Committee  of  1898 — a  recommendation  which  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
exchange.  In  1901-02  Sir  Edward  Law,  in  speaking  of 
the  Reserve,  leaned  to  the  view  that  it  would  serve  as  "  a 
guarantee  for  the  conversion  into  gold,  if  required,  of  the 
Rupee  token  coinage."  Lord  Curzon,  however,  merely 
described  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  at  Is.  4cd.  In  1902-03  Sir  Edward  Law  again 
referred  to  this  Fund,  and  this  time  he  also  stated  its 
purpose  to  be  the  maintaining  of  a  stable  exchange.  In 
1904  Lord  Curzon  reaffirmed  the  same  view.  In  1905  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  also  gave  this  view  prominence  in  his 
statement.  Last  year,  however,  the  Hon'ble  Member 
pushed  the  other  and  more  ambitious  view  to  the  front 
and  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  rupees  would  have  to  be 
converted  into  sovereigns.  Again,  as  regards  the  amount 
that  is  required  for  ensuring  stability  of  exchange,  differ- 
ent statements  have  been  made  by  different  authorities. 
Lord  Curzon  said  that  10  millions  sterling  would  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  Sir  Edward  Law  put  the  limit  at  20 
millions.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  has  put  it  still  higher, 
fn  1905  the  Hon'ble  Member  said  : — 

I  should  like  to  see  it  (the  fund)  raised  to  such  a  figure  as 
would  enable  us,  in  tlie  event  of  extreme  and  continued  emer- 
genc}',  to  reduce  the  Secretary  of  State's  drawing-*  by  one-half  for 
three  years  in  succession,  i.e.,  to  something  between  20  to  30 
millions  sterling. 

Now,  my  Lord,  all  this  is  somewhat  confusing,  and  the 
Hon'ble  Member  will  recognise  the  necessity  of  making  a 
full  and  definite  statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment both  as  regards  the  purpose  which  the  Fund  is  to  servo 
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and  the  limit  up  to  which  it  is  to  grov.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  because  the  Fund  was  created  under  mere 
executive  sanction  without  having  recourse  to  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature,  and  also  because  the  annual  profits 
from  coinage  are  now  fai'  larger  than  had  been  anticipated. 
I  think  the  Government  ought  to  adhere  to  the  idea  of 
the  fund  merely  serving  as  a  guarantee  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  stable  exchange.  In  that  case,  even  the  high 
limit  contemplated  by  the  Hon'ble  ^lember  Avould  soon  be 
reached  and  the  profits  from  coinage — a  matter  now  of 
five  or  six  crores  a  year  —would  be  available  before  long 
to  be  employed  more  usefully  than  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  more  ambitious  purpose  avowed  by  the 
Hon'ble  Member  last  year  is  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  no  limit  can  be  foreseen  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  Fund.  Such  a  course,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would 
not  be  justified,  and  I  would  venture  to  urge  the  following 
objections  against  it :  — 

(a)  That  a  gold  currency  for  India  has  never  been 
authoritatively  proposed  as  a  definite  object 
to  be  attained.  A  stable  exchange  at  a 
reasonable  rate  is  all  that  successive  authorities 
have  sought  to  ensure. 
(6)  That  it  is  wrong  to  pile  up  a  huge  gold  re- 
serve in  pursuit  of  an  object  never  proposed 
or  defined,  or  even  regarded  as  attainable 
within  a  measui-able  distance  of  time. 

(c)  That  it  is  looking  too  far  ahead  into  the  future 

to    anticipate    the    introduction  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency into  India. 

(d)  The  present  margin  between  the  value  of  bul- 
lion and  the  token  value  of  the  coin  will  not 
suffice  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  rupees  into 
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gold,     for    the     moment     demonetization     is 

propoeed,  silver  will  be  depreciated  still  further. 

(e)    Even  on  the  Hon'ble  Member's  assumption  the 

Reserve    can    sullice   only    for  the   conversion 

of   rupees    coined    since    1900.     The  stock  of 

rupee    coin    of    previous    years — estimated  at 

about     1.30     crores    by     Mr.     Harrison,     the 

Expert— will  not  be  covei'ed  by  it. 

I  trust  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  set  all  doubts  in  the 

public  mind  at  rest  by  making  a  definite  announcement  of 

the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  if  not  in 

the  course  of  this  debate,    at   any    rate   in    the    Financial 

Statement  of  next  year. 

My  Lord,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  salt-tax,  there 
are  four  other  interesting  and  gratifying  features  in  this 
year's  budget.  They  are  the  new  arrangement  for  meeting 
Provincial  Famine  expenditure,  the  prospect  of  an  abolition 
of  the  Opium  traffic,  the  reduction  by  half  a  million  ster- 
ling of  the  special  annual  grant  for  Army  Reorganiza- 
tion and  the  announcement  made  on  the  subject 
of  Free  Primary  Education.  Of  these  the  first  does 
not  require  moi^e  than  a  passing  reference.  I  think 
the  scheme  outlined  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  an 
equitable  one  and  ought  to  work  well  in  practice.  I  only 
hope  that  the  commendable  liberality  with  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  treated  Provincial  Governments  in 
this  matter  will  be  extended  by  the  latter  in  their  turn  to 
Local  Bodies,  and  that  these  Bodies,  whose  resources,  even 
in  prosperous  years,  are  meagre  and  inelastic,  will  now  be 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  famine  relief  altogether. 
This  responsibility  was  thrust  on  them  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  itself  had  to  struggle,  owing  to  falling  Ex- 
change and  other  difficulties,  with  a  state  of  chronic  defi- 
11 
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cits.  Now,  however,  that  the  very  tradition  of  a  deficit 
has  been  forgotten,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  definitely 
freeing  Local  Bodies  from  a  burden  which  should  never 
have  been  imposed  on  them. 

My  Lord,  I  have  read  with  sincere  pleasure  the  im- 
poi'tant  statement  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
made  on  the  subject  of  the*.Opium  revenue,  coupled  as  it 
is  with  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  cultivation  for  the 
ensuing  year.  I  confess  I  have  alwaj's  felt  a  sense  of  deep 
humiliation  at  the  thought  of  this  revenue,  derived  as  it  is 
practically  from  the  degradation  and  moral  ruin  of  the 
people  of  China.  And  I  rejoice  that  there  are  indications 
of  a  time  coming  when  this  stain  will  no  longer  rest  on  us. 
I  have  no  wish  to  go  to-day  into  the  historical  part  of  this 
melancholy  business.  The  Secretary  of  State  admitted 
freely  in  his  speech  last  year  on  this  subject  that  there 
were  few  things  which  Englishmen  had  reason  to  regard 
with  less  pride  than  this.  The  only  practical  question  now 
is,  how  to  put  an  end  to  this  morally  indefensible  traflBc 
with  the  least  derangement  in  our  finances  ?  It  has  been 
suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  British  Exchequer 
should  make  a  grant  to  India  to  compensate  her  for  the 
loss  of  revenue  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  extinction 
of  this  traflB.c.  Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  England  making  such  a  grant, 
I  think  the  proposal  is  in  itself  an  unfair  one  and  ought 
to  be  strongly  deprecated.  No  doubt  there  ;)re  important 
questions  like  the  Army  expenditure,  in  regard  to  which 
India  has  to  bear  serious  financial  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  England.  Then  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration 
ought  to  be  substantially  reduced  by  a  large  substitution 
of  the  Indian  for  the  European  agency  in  the  public 
;service.     And  if   only  justice  were    done   to  us   in  these 
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matters,  we  could  let  the  whole  Opium  revenue  go 
at  once  and  yet  not  feel  the  loss.  But  these  questions 
have  to  be  fought  on  their  own  merits  and  they  must  not 
be  mixed  up  with  this  Opium  question.  So  far  as  the 
Opium  revenue  is  concernerl,  whatever  may  be  the 
measure  of  England's  responsibility  in  forcing  the  drug 
on  China,  the  financial  gain  from  the  traffic  has  been 
derived  by  India  alone,  and  we  must,  therefore  be 
prepared  to  give  up  this  unholy  gain  without  any  com- 
pensation from  anybody — for  that  would  be  only  another 
name  for  charity — when  in  the  interests  of  humanity  this 
wretched  traffic  has  got  to  be  abolished.  Of  course  we 
have  a  right  to  urge,  and  we  should  urge,  that  we  must  be 
allowed  to  spread  our  loss  over  a  certain  number  of  jears 
— say  ten  years — so  that  our  finances  should  not  be 
suddenly  disorganised.  That  would  be  a  fair  position  to 
take  up,  and  we  should  have  there  the  support  of  all  right- 
minded  people.  But  the  traffic  itself  must  go,  and  we 
must  cheerfully  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  scheme  for  its 
■final  extinction. 

My  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  special  grant  of 
over  two  millions  a  year  for  the  Army  Reorganisation 
scheme  has  been  reduced  this  year  by  half  a  million 
•sterling.  Considering  that  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
iron  grip  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  I 
think  we  have  reason  to  feel  thankful  even  for  this  small 
reduction.  Of  course  since  the  total  initial  outlay  on  the 
scheme  is  a  fixed  sum,  this  reduced  grant  only  means  that 
the  execution  will  he  spread  over  a  longer  period  than  the 
■five  years  originally  contemplated.  Still  it  sets  free  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  a  sum  of  half  a  million 
sterling  a  year  out  of  current  revenues.  The  Hon'ble  Mr 
Baker  describe.^  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this 
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reduction  in  the  following  words: — 

The  present  political  situation  and  the  reduced  receipts  we- 
anticipate  from  Opium  have  led  us  to  reduce  the  normal  grant  to 
£1,666,700  during  the  coming  year. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  reference  to  the  '  present  political 
situation  '  by  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  no  doubt  means 
the  improved  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  North-West  Frontier. 
This  i?<  partially  endorsing  the  view  of  those  who  have 
objected  to  the  carrying  out  of  His  Excellency's  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  added  largely  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people  at  a  time  when,  in  view  of  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  things,  they  were 
entitled  to  f-ubstantial  relief.  My  other  objection  to  the 
scheme  w^as  on  account  of  its  throwing  on  current  revenues 
a  heavy  extraordinary  charge  which  should  have  been 
met  out  of  borrowings.  The  surpluses  of  the  last  nine 
years  were  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  non-recurring 
charge  twice  over,  and  as  they  had  been  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  a  way  which  eventually  i-esulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  debt,  it  was  only  an  act  of  bare  justice  ta 
the  tax-payers  that  this  heavy  non-recurring  charge, 
instead  of  being  spread  over  a  number  of  years  and  thrown 
on  current  revenues,  should  have  been  met  out  of  loan  funds. 
However,  I  see  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Morley  has  finally 
accepted  the  scheme.  That  being  so,  I  fear  no  useful 
purpose  is  likely  to  be  served  by  my  continuing  the  contro- 
versy in  this  Council.  I  only  trust  that  the  view  which,  I 
understand,  is  held  by  the  Government  that  the  scheme 
will  in  the  end  make  for  economy  will  be  found  to  be 
justified,  when  the  time  for  judging  of  its  correctness 
arrives.  ^Meanwhile  as  there  is  still  much  vagueness  in  the 
public  mind  about  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  scheme,  may 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  His  Excellency  that  it  will  help 
to  clear  away   unnecessary   misapprehensions,  if  he  will  see 
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his  way  to  make  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject 
— as  far,  of  course,  as  a  public  statement  can  be  made  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  ? 

My  Lord,  the  mihtary  problem  in  India  may  be  look- 
ed at  from  four  points  of  view.  There  is  first  of  all  the 
standpoint  of  the  military  expert — the  soldier — whose 
principal  idea  is  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  to 
as  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  possible,  and  who  wants  to 
take  for  this  purpose  all  the  money  he  can  get.  Then 
there  is  the  standpoint  of  the  average  Englishman,  who 
wants  to  feel  safe  about  India  and  who  is  comparatively 
indifferent  as  to  what  burdens  are  imposed  on  the  people 
of  this  country  in  order  that  he  may  feel  so  safe.  That  is 
the  way  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  looks  at  this 
c[uestion.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians 
themselves — those  who  have  to  bear  the  burden,  but  have 
hardly  any  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Lastly,  there  is  a  standpoint  which  in  a  way 
-comprehends  or  should  comprehend  all  these  three,  though 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree,  and  that  is  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government  of  India.  Now,  my  Lord,  when 
Ave,  the  Indian  Members  of  this  Council,  speak  at  this 
table  on  this  question,  we  necessarily  approach  it  fi'om  the 
Indian  point  of  view.  It  is  to  express  that  view  that  we 
are  hei-e,  and  though  we  know  that  our  voice  is  weak  and 
that  what  we  say  is  not  likely  for  a  long  time  yet  to  in- 
fluence the  practical  decisions  of  the  Government,  that  does 
not  absolve  us  from  what  is  after  all  our  duty  to  ourselves 
in  the  matter.  We  should  be  guilty  of  presumption  if  we 
extended  our  remarks  to  technical  details  relating  to  the 
Army,  on  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 
But  there  are  certain  broad  questions  of  policy — also  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  progress  of  humanity — which  all 
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men  of  average  intelligence  may  claim  to  understand  and 
discuss.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  war 
cloud  is  likel}'  to  appear  on  our  horizon  in  the  near  future^ 
I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  bj-  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Biilfouv  and  Mr.  HMlJane.  Tiie  triumph  of  Japan 
in  the  late  war  and  the  gradual  w.-iking  up  of  China 
and  even  of  Persia — these,  if  not  the  overthrow  and 
exhaustion  of  Russia,  are  bound  to  discourage  European 
aggression  in  Asia  for  man}-  years  to  come.  Moreover, 
wars  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe — and  the  only 
war  that  can  touch  us  is  one  between  England  and  Russia 
— are  daily  growing  less  and  less  likely.  A  comparison 
of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  19th  century  with  that 
in  the  18th  Avill  show  in  what  direction  things  have  been 
moving.  And  the  20th  century  is  bound  to  be  even  better 
than  the  19th.  The  people  in  Europe  are  no  longer  mere 
pawns  on  the  chess-board  of  Kings  and  Ministers.  And 
they  are  realising  more  and  more  what  horrors  a  war 
means  to  them.  I  think,  therefore,  that  India  may  well 
ask  to  be  relieved  now  of  a  part  of  her  present  Army  ex- 
penditure. Further,  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, whereby  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
military  defence  of  the  whole  Empire  is  thrown  on  her, 
must  be  remedied.  Then  the  status  of  the  Indian  officers 
in  the  Army,  which  at  present  is  admittedly  most  unsatis- 
factory, must  be  improved,  and  higher  careers  thrown  open 
to  them.  Lastly,  the  wrong  inflicted  on  all  classes  of  the 
Indian  conimunit}'  indiscriminately  by  keeping  them  -.'om- 
pulsorily  disarmed — thereby  slowly  crushing  all  manhood 
out  of  a  whole  race — must  be  cautiously  but  steadily  set 
right.  My  Lord,  I  have  spoken  time  after  time  on  these 
subjects  in  this  Council,  and  last  year  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  impatience. 
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observed  that  he  had  heard  my  arguQients  and  assertions 
every  year  for  three  years.  But,  my  Lord,  is  it  my  fault 
that  these  things  have  to  be  pressed  again  and  again  on 
the  attention  of  the  Government?  If  His  Excellency 
would  like  to  hear  less  of  the  complaints,  the  remedy  lies 
to  a  certain  extent  in  his  own  hands.  A  way  must  be 
found  out  of  the  present  situation,  which  is  no  doubt 
difficult  and  delicate,  but  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
Continue  as  it  is,  simply  because  it  is  difficult  and  delicate. 
Otherwise  His  Excellency  may  raise  the  Army  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  yefc  he  will  have  left  the 
larger  military  problem  in  India  as  unsolved  as  ever. 

f  now  come  to  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
gratifying  feature  of  the  present  budget — I  mean  the 
statement  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  makes  on  the  subject 
of  Free  Primary  Education.  The  statement  is  brief,  but  it 
says  enough  to  indicate  clearly  the  resolute  purpose  that 
lies  behind  it.  My  Lord,  the  whole  country  has  reason  to. 
feel  grateful  to  your  Lordship's  Government  for  taking^up 
this  question  in  this  earnest  spirit.  The  circular  letter  of 
November  last  and  this  paragraph  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment, taken  together,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
before  the  bu'Jget  for  next  year  is  presented,  primary 
education  will  have  been  made  free  throughout  India  ;  for 
I  cannot  imagine  any  Local  Government  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  since  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  going  to  find  all  the  money  required  for 
it.  I  am  sure  we  owe  much  in  this  matter  to  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Baker's  active  support  of  the  cause.  I  cannot  help 
recalling  that  last  year  when  this  question  was  raiseil  in 
this  Council,  my  Hon'ble  friend  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  in  most  cordial  terms. 

I    have,    he    said,  the    keenest    sympathy    with    every    one 
of   the   objects   on    which   the    Hon'ble   Member    desires   to   see 
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public  money  expended.  In  particular,  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
iiis  proposal  for  making  primary  education  free  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  making  it  compulsory.  I  hope  and  believe  that  some 
great  scheme  of  this  nature  will  eventually  be  carried  into 
execution. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  reception  which 
the  appeal  met  with  at  the  hands  of  another  member  of 
Oovernment,  who,  by  what  must  now  be  described  as  an 
irony  of  fate,  then  presided  over  our  Education  Depart- 
ment and  who  was  therefore  the  responsible  spokesman  oti 
behalf  of  the  Government  on  the  subject.  Sir  Arundel 
expressed  himself  in  the  matter  thus : — 

I  understand  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  to  advocate 
universal  free  primary  education  throughout  India.  That  would 
be  a  large  order. 

And  the  utmost  that  he  could  bring  himself  to 
promise  was  that  the  aspiration  for  free  primary  education 
would  be  *'  kept  in  view  as  the  distant  peak  to  be  one  day 
attained  while  the  work  of  the  present  must  be  slow 
progress  along  the  plain."  What  was,  however,  *a  large 
order '  in  Mai'ch  became  a  very  reasonable  order  in 
November,  so  reasonable  indeed  that  the  circular  letter 
addressed  to  Local  Governments  on  the  subject  showed 
unequivocally  that  the  Government  of  India  had  already 
■made  up  its  mind  to  adopt  the  measure.  The  incident 
serves  only  to  emphasise  the  neces.sity  of  entrusting  the 
Educational  portfolio  to  such  members  as  feel  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  My  Lord,  now  that  the 
■Government  has  advanced  as  far  as  free  primary  education, 
I  earnestly  trust  that  no  long  interval  will  be  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  neyt  step  is  taken,  viz.,  that  of  making 
a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  education.  If 
His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baioda  has  found  it  practic- 
able to  make  priinary  education  compulsory  in  his  State,  I 
cannot   understand    :vhy   the   British    Government    should 
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not  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  h'e  in  its  path. 
The  best  plan,  as  1  urged  last  jear,  would  be  to  confer 
powers,  in  the  first  instance,  on  Municipal  Corporations, 
in  cities  with  a  population  of,  say,  a  hundred  thousand 
and  over,  to  introduce  compulsion  for  boys  within  their 
areas,  the  Government  of  India  finding  the  funds  required. 
The  area  of  compulsion  may  then  gradually  be  extended, 
till  at  last  in  twenty  years  or  so,  primary  education  should 
be  compulsory  in  the  country  for  both  boys  and  girls.  My 
Lord,  we  are  already  so  far  behind  other  civilised  nations 
in  this  matter  that  no  further  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  such  a  beginning.  As  an  eminent  German 
Professor  points  out,  no  real  economic  or  social 
development  of  a  people  is  possible  without  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  Such  education  is  "  the  foundation 
and  necessary  antecedent  of  increased  economic 
activity  in  all  branches  of  national  production,  in 
agriculture,  small  industries,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  "  it  leads  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  labour  ;  and  it  ensures  a  higher  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  larger  capacity  for  achieving  social  advance 
among  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  question  in  the  present  state   of   India. 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  dealt  with  various  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Financial  Statement  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  has  laid  before  the  Council.  The  question,  how- 
ever, that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  transcends  all  others  in 
importance  at  this  moment  is  how  to  associate  the  people 
of  this  country  with  the  administration  of  their  own 
afi"airs,  so  that  their  growing  estrangement  may  be  prevent- 
ed, and,  while  their  self-respect  is  satisfied  on  one  side, 
the  bond  between  them  and  the  Empire  may  be  strength- 
ened on  the   other.     The   Englishman   who  imagines  that 
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India  can  be  governed  much  longer  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  Indian   who  thinks  that  he  must  seek  a 
destiny  for  his  country  outside  this  Empire,  of  which  now, 
for    better   or  worse,   we  are  a  part — both   alike   show  an 
inadequate    appreciation  of  the    realities    of    the    present 
situation.     The   main    difficulty  in  regard  to  this  associa- 
tion  arises   from   the   fact   that  the   Government  of   this 
country  is  really   in  the  hands  of  the  Civil   Service,  which 
is  practically  a  caste,  with  all  the  exclusiveness  and  love  of 
monopoly  that  characterise  castes.     My  Lord,  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  presence  of  so  many   distinguished   members  of 
that  Service,   and  I  respectfully  trust  1  shall   not   be  con- 
sidered guilty   of  rudeness  in   making   these   observations. 
These  men,  who  give  on  the  whole  a  high  average  of  work^ 
and  who  moreover  feel  conscious   that  they  are  doing  their 
best,  are  naturally   satisfied  with  their   position,  and    they 
expect  us  to  be  satisfied  with   ours.     And  as  they   happen 
to  be  practically  the  sole  advisers  of  both  the  Viceroy   and 
the  Secretary   of   State,  no  reform    which    they  do  not  ap- 
prove has,   as  a   rule,   any   chance  of   being  adopted.     Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking   now  of  the 
Service  as  a  class.     In  a  general   way  they   seem  to  recog- 
nise that  some   advance  is  now   necessary,   but   when   you 
come    to   a    discussion    of    diflerent    measures    of   reform,, 
a    majority,     though     not    necessarily     composed      each 
time    of    the    same    individuals,   is   to    be   found    arrayed 
against  every  reform  that   may  be  proposed.     Thus  if  it  is 
urged  that  judicial  and  executive  functions  should  now  be 
separated,   you  will  be  told   that   that  will   not  do  as  that 
will  weaken   the   executive   power.     If  you   say  that   the 
Viceroy  and   the    Secretary   of   State   should    have  among 
their  otficial   advisers  one    or   two   Indian   gentlemen,   the 
suggestion  is  resisted  on  the  ground   that  the   confidential 
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chaiacter  of  the  deliberations  in  the  two  Councils  will  no 
longer  be  assured.  If  you  propose  that  the  Legislative 
Councils  should  be- expanded  and  improved  and  they  should 
be  entrusted  with  some  degree  of  power  to  exercise  a  check 
over  the  financial  and  general  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, the  objection  is  raised  that  such  a  reform  will  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Government,, 
which,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  said  last  year,  must  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  one  can  see  autocratic  and  personal. 
If  the  reform  suggested  is  that  Municipal  and  Local 
tBoards  should  now  be  made  purely  non-official  bodies, 
freed  from  all  immediate  official  control,  the  answer  will  be 
hat  Local  Self-Governme  a  t  touches  intimately  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  you  cannot  allow  its 
efficiency  to  be  lowered.  And  thus  we  move  round  and 
round  the  fortress  of  official  conservatism  and  bureaucratic 
reluctance  to  part  with  power  without  being  able  to  effect 
a  breach  at  any  point.  My  Lord,  this  kind  of  thing  has 
now  gone  on  for  many  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards  the  Government — 
'  opinion,'  as  Burke  calls  it,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
laws  or  executive  power  in  maintaining  order — has  under- 
gone a  steady  and,  of  late  years,  even  a  rapid  change. 
Since  last  year,  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
Government  has  at  last  decided  to  move  forward  and  that 
important  concessions  are  contemplated.  I  earnestly  trust 
that  this  impression  is  well-founded.  I  trust  also  that  the 
proposed  reforms,  when  announced,  will  be  found  to  be 
substantial  and  conceived  in  a  generous  spirit.  My  Lord,, 
it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delay  in  this  matter.  The  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
great  tension,  and  unless  the  concessions  are  promptly 
announced   and  steps  taken  to  give  immediate   effect  to 
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them,  they  will,  I  fear,  lose  half  their  efficacy  arid  all  their 
grace.  The  situation  is  an  anxious — almost  critical  one, 
and  unless  the  highest  statesmanship  inspires  the  counsels 
of  the  Government,  difficulties  threaten  to  arise  of  which 
no  man  can  foresee  the  end. 


-:o: 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 
Friday,  the  27th  March,  His  Excellency  Lard  M into  presiding ^ 
the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Qokhale  made  the  following  speech  on  the 
Financial  Statement  for  1908-09  presented  by  tlte  Hon.  Mr. 
E.  X.  Baker  .— ] 

My  Lord, — I  confess  it  was  with  a  sense  akin  to  relief 
that  I  read  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  statement  which 
the  Hon'ble  Member  has  laid  before  the  Council  this  year. 
Direct  expenditure  on  famine  relief  is  fair  test  of  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  a  famine.  And,  judged  by  this 
test,  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  country  again 
this  year,  though  undoubtedly  very  great,  is  still  not  sa 
appalling  as  the  famines  of  1877  or  1897  or  1900.  The 
famine  of  1877  cost  the  State  for  purposes  of  direct  relief 
a  sum  of  7|  crores  of  rupees  ;  that  of  1897  also  cost  nearly 
7|  crores;  while  in  1900  the  amount  expended  exceeded 
9 1  crores.  Compared  with  these  figures,  one  feels  thank- 
ful that  this  year's  famine  will  not  require  more  than  two- 
crores  for  direct  relief.  Of  course,  this  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  next  rainfall  will  be  normal,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent one  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  normal.  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
distress  everywhere.  By  far  the  largest  area  affected  is  in 
the  United  Provinces,  and  these  Provinces  are  fortunate  in 
their  present  ruler.  I  am  sure  Sir  John  Hewett's  famine 
administration  will  be  remembered  as  gratefully  as  that  of 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  in  the  same  Pro\-inces  in  1897,. 
and  of  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  in  the  Central  Provinces  in 
1900. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  quite 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  financial  position  of  this 
year  is  stronger  than  that  in  1900-190L  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  had  budgeted  in  1900-1901  for  only 
a  small  surplus  of  £160,000,  while  the  Ilon'ble  Member 
estimates  the  surplus  for  the  ooming  year  at  £571,500. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  has  closed  the 
year  1899-1900  with  a  surplus  of  over  4  crores  of  rupees, 
fifter  finding  over  three  crores  for  famine  relief  in  that 
j'ear,  whereas  the  Hon'ble  Member  who  has  been  called 
upon  to  find  during  the  current  3'ear  not  more  than  77 
lakhs  for  famine  relief,  closes  the  year  with  a  surplus  of  35 
lakhs  only.  Even  this  surplus  of  35  lakhs  is  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  It  is  a  surplus  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Government  of  India.  T?ut  as  the  Provincial  Governments 
have  during  the  year  depleted  their  balances  by  about 
1|  crores,  the  net  result  of  the  year's  revenue  and 
expenditure  transactions  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
a  deficit  of  about  115  lakhs  and  not  a  surplus 
of  35  lakhs.  Again,  though  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  had 
estimated  the  surplus  for  1900-01  at  about  24  lakhs,  the 
actual  surplus  realised  at  the  end  of  the  year  turned  out 
to  be  over  2k  crores,  or  ten  times  the  modest  figure 
budgeted  for,  and  this  after  spending  over  6|  crores  on 
famine  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hon'ble  Member 
provides  only  130  lakhs  for  famine  relief  during  the 
coming  year  and  he  budgets  for  a  surplus  of  85  lakhs, 
against  which  we  have  a  further  depletion  of  cash  balances 
by  Provincial  Governments  to  the  extent  of  79  lakhs. 
This  does  not  show  that  the  financial  position  to-day  is 
stronger  than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  level 
6f  taxation  has  been  lowered  since  1900,  but  that  does  not 
Iter  the  real  character  of  the  comparison. 
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Tftere  is  one  observation  of  the  Hon'ble  Membei'  on 
the  subject  of  this  year's  famine  to  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  take  strong  exception.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
points  out  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of 
State  relief  this  year  is  smaller  than  on  the  lust  two 
occasions,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
this  is  partly  due  '  to  the  greater  resisting  powers  of  the 
people.'  Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  the  facts  which  the 
Hon'ble  Member  himself  mentions  in  his  statement — 
viz.,  that  the  failure  of  crops  has  been  less  extensive  and 
less  complete  this  time  than  in  1897  or  1900,  and  that 
takavi  advances  have  been  made  far  more  liberally  and  far 
more  promptly  than  before— are  in  themselves  quite  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  difference  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  State  relief.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  area 
affected,  the  depth  of  the  distress  caused,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  this  year's  famine,  I  venture  to  think  that 
one  and  a  half  millions  is  not  at  all  a  small  number  to  be 
in  receipt  of  State  relief  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  can 
assure  the  Hon'ble  Member  that  no  one  will  be  better 
pleased  than  myself  if  the  Government  of  India  will  order 
a  regular  and  careful  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  a  few 
typical  villages  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  '  the  resisting 
powers  of  the  people  '  are  increasing  or  diminishing.  The 
Famine  Union  in  London  has  been  demanding  such  an 
enquiry  for  a  number  of  years  and  not  a  few  distinguished 
names  in  England  have  associated  themselves  with  this 
demand.  But  the  Government  of  India,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  itself,  shrinks  from  such  an  investigation.  That 
being  so,  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  not  entitled 
to  deduce  such  a  conclusion  from  such  slender  premises  in 
so  important  a  matter.  The  Famine  Commission  of  1898 
tried,  in  the   course   of  their   enquiries,   to  collect  some 
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evidence  on  this  subject.  And  their  conclusion,  which,  I 
think,  still  holds  good,  is  worth  quoting.  After  referring 
to  certain  classes  whose  condition,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  had  probably  improved,  they  observe  :  — 

Beyond  these  classes,  there  always  has  existed,  and  there  still 
does  exist,  a  low  section  of  the  Ponmuni^;y  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  with  a  low  standard  of  comfort  and  abnormally  sensitive 
to  the  effects  of  inferior  harvests  and  calamities  of  season.  This 
section  is  very  largi?  and  includes  the  gre*t  class  of  day-labourers 
and  the  least  skilled  of  the  artisans.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  form  a  general  opinion  upon  a  difficult  question  from  the  evid- 
ence we  have  heard  and  the  statistics  placed  before  us,  the  wages 
of  these  people  have  not  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  prices  of  their  necessaries  of  life.  The 
experience  of  the  recent  famine  fails  to  sugeest  that  this  section  of 
the  community  has  shown  any  larger  command  of  resources  or  any 
increased  power  of  resistance.  Far  from  contracting,  it  seems  to 
ba  gradually  widening,  pirticularly  in  the  more  congested  districts. 
Its  sensitiveness  or  liability  to  succumb  instead  of  diminishing  is 
possibly  becoming  more  accentuated,  as  larger  and  more  powerful 
forces  supervene  and  make  their  effects  felt  where  formerly  the 
result  was  determined  by  purely  local  conditions. 

As  regards  small  cultivators  who,  after  this  class, 
suffer  most  from  famine,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  as  yet 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  terrible  effects  of  recent 
famines.  It  should  be  i-eraembered  that  the  losses  of  the 
peasantry  during  the  last  two  famines  in  crops  and  cattle 
have  been  estimated  at  300  crores  of  rupees.  In  Bombay, 
during  the  last  12  years,  only  two  years  have  been  free 
from  any  expenditure  on  dix-ect  famine  relief.  The  Central 
Provinces  have  fared  almost  as  badly.  In  the  United 
Provinces  the  present  famine  comes  after  only  a  year's 
respite  to  the  people,  as  the  year  before  last  was  also  a 
year  of  famine.  In  Bangal,  too,  the  seasons  latterly  have 
not  been  very  favourable.  Then  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  affected  by  recent  famines,  the  ravages  of  plague 
have  been  added  and  these  ravages  have  meant  not  only  a 
frightful    loss  of    life,    with    vast    mental    anxiety  and 
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suffering,  but  also  heavy  losses  of  resources  to  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  daily  life,  wherever  the  plague  rages,  is  dis- 
organised from  4  to  6  months  every  year.  It  is  true  that 
certain  sections  of  the  community — those  engaged  in  tex- 
tile industries,  for  instance — have  lecently  had  a  brief 
spell  of  prosperity  and  the  newly  awakened  enthusiasm  for 
industrial  development  in  the  country  has  also  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  But  this,  I  fear,  has  not  made  any  difference 
to  the  bulk  of  those  who  go  down  the  precipice  at  the  first 
touch  of  famine — birring  probably  weavers,  mill-hand& 
and  other  workers  in  factories,  and  certain  classes  of  small 
artisans. 

My  Lord,  the  high  prices  which  have  been  ruling  in 
the  country  for  some  time  past,  independently  of  the  pre- 
sent famine,  and  which  have  caused  acute  and  widespread 
suffering,  have  naturally  attracted  general  attention,  and  I 
was  glad  to  hear  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Miller  state  the  other 
day  in  reply  to  a  question  by  my  friend  Mr.  Chifcnavis, 
that  the  Government  was  considering  the  advisability  of 
referring  the  whole  question  to  a  Committee  for  inquiry. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  a  strong  Committee  will  be  appoint- 
ed and  that  as  early  as  may  be  practicable  ;  for  apart  from 
the  distress  which  high  prices  must  cause  to  those 
whose  incomes  do  not  rise  with  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
situation  suggests  certain  disquieting  considerations,  which 
require  a  close  and  careful  examination.  It  seems  to  me,, 
my  Lord,  that  the  phenomenally  heavy  coinage  of  new 
rupees  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Government  has 
something  to  do  with  this  general  rise  in  prices.  Eeally 
speaking,  the  artificial  appreciation  of  the  rupee  by  the 
currency  legislation  of  the  Government  should  have 
brought  about,  after  things  had  time  to  adjust  themselves 
on  the  new  basis,  a  general  fall  in  prices  in  this  country. 
12 
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In  the  first  few  years  after  the   closing  of  the  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  this  tendency  was   counteracted  by  a 
succession  of   famines    and   scarcities,   and   probably   in   a 
smaller    measure    by    hoarded    rupees    having    come    into 
-circulation.     Latterly   the  general  rise,  which  has   taken 
place  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities  all  over   the  world, 
has  no  doubt   helped   to    raise   prices    in    India.      But  this 
<>an  account  for  only  a  part  of  the  rise  that  has  taken  place 
in  this   country,   and    we   must   look    for   other   causes   to 
explain  fully  the  extraordinary   phenomenon  we  have   been 
-witnessing  for   some    time    past.     I    think    some    light   is 
thrown  on  the  problem  by  an    examination  of  our   coinage 
statistics.     The  following  figures  give  the  annual  average 
•of  rupees  coined,  yniniis  old  rupees  recoined  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  for   each    d^ecade   from  1834  to  1893,  when 
the  mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  for 
the  years  following  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899,  when 
-coinage   operations  on  a  large  scale   were   again   resumed. 
The  period  from   1894  to  1899  is  omitted  because,   duiing 
the  first  three  years  of  that  period,   no   new  rupees  were 
coined  at  all,    and    during   the   next   three  a  very  small 
number — only  about  two  crores  in  all — was  coined. 

Period  (annual  average  for).  Crores. 

1835-44  ...  ...  ...  ...     2-2 

18-45-54  ...  ...  ...  ...     2-4 

1855-64  ...  ...  ...  ...     8-2 

1865-74  ...  ...  ...  ...     4-8 

1875-84         .      ...  ...  .  ...     6 

1885-93  ...  ...  ...  ...     8-3 

1900-1904  ...  ...  ...  ...     8-3 

1905-1907  ...  ...  20-7 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures  of  rupees 
irecoined  during  the  last  period,  i.e.,  from  1905  to  1907. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  figures  have  been  large 
and  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  their  account  from  the 
^average  will  not,  I  believe,  be  substantial. 
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Prior  to  1893,  the  melting  back  of  rupees  into 
silver  by  those  who  needed  silver  prevailed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  country,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  3  crores  of  rupees  must  have  been  so  melted 
annually.  Since  the  currency  legislation  of  1893 
this  melting  has  had  to  cease,  owing  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  token  value  and  the  inti^nsic 
value  of  the  rupee.  The  stock  of  rupees  in  existence 
in  India  before  1898  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
Expert,  at  130  crores.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the 
Government  has  made  a  net  addition  to  this  stock  of  over 
100  crores.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  sudden  inflation 
of  the  country's  currency  is  bound  to  result  in  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  Ifc  may  be  said  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
•expansion  of  trade  during  the  last  few  years  and  of  the 
increased  industrial  activity  of  the  country,  such  augment- 
ation of  the  currency  was  necessary.  A  reference  to  trade 
returns,  however,  does  not  support  this  view.  During  the 
20  years  preceding  the  closing  of  the  mints,  our  exports 
of  merchandise  advaticed  from  .54  crores  to  106  crores,  i.e. 
doubled  themselves,  and  yet  the  average  annual  coinage 
only  advanced,  as  shewn  above,  from  6  crores  to  83  crores 
during  that  time.  Again,  from  1894  to  1905,  the  exports 
rose  from  106  crores  to  157  crores,  but  the  annual  average 
coinage  for  the  five  years  ending  1904  was  just  the  same 
as  that  for  the  eight  years  ending  1893,  viz.,  8-3  crores. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  why  the  average  should 
have  suddenly  gone  up  from  8'3  crores  to  207  crores 
during  the  last  three  years.  What  is  probably  happening 
is  this.  The  rupees  i.^sued  by  the  Government  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  trade  go  into  the  interior  and  spread 
themselves  among  those  from  whom  purchases  are  made. 
Bui,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  they  do  not  flow  back 
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quickly  to  centres  of  trade  or  to  banks,  and  thus  new- 
rupees  have  to  be  obtained  for  transactions  for  which  old 
I'upees  might  have  sufficed.  Meanwhile,  the  melting  back 
of  rupees  into  silver  having  ceased,  every  issue  becomes  a 
net  addition  to  the  volume  of  the  currency.  If  this 
analysis  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  suggests  a  grave 
problem,  for  it  means  that  prices  will  tend  to  rise  still 
further.  One  effect  of  these  high  prices,  due  to  a  heavy 
augmentation  of  the  currency,  wull  be  to  discourage  exports 
and  to  encourage  imports.  Another  effect  will  be  that 
whatever  gold  there  is  in  general  circulation  in  the  country 
— I  understand  that  it  is  about  12  millions — will  be  drain- 
ed from  the  country.  A  third  effect  will  be  that  the  cost 
of  production  will  rise  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  this  will  place  indigenous  industries  at  a  disadvantage 
in  their  competition  with  foreign  products.  Whether  the 
foundations  of  the  currency  system  will  be  involved  in  the 
genei'al  disturbance  that  will  thus  be  caused,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  economic  crisis, 
causing  great  suffering  to  large  numbers  of  people,  may 
arise,  necessitating  ui'gent  remedial  action  at  the  hands  of 
the  State. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  gives  an  interesting  table 
in  his  statement  to  compare  the  incidence  of  the  salt  duty 
in  this  country  with  what  it  is  in  some  European 
countries.  Now,  in  this  matter  of  the  salt  tax,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  always  remember  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  the  Hon'ble  Member's  tenure  of 
office  as  Finance  Minister,  for  he  has  given  us  two  succes- 
sive reductions  of  the  salt  tax,  which  is  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  ever  did.  But  though  his  hand  has  given 
lis  the  relief,  his  head,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
seems  still  to  be  under   the   influence  of  orthodox   official 
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ideas  ;  and  in  the  table  compiled  by  him,  I  detect  a  linger- 
ing feeling  of  regret  that  the  Government  should  have 
sacrificed  so  much  revenue  to  lower  a  duty  which,  after  all, 
did  not  press  heavily  on  the  people  !  Xow,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessai*y  to  remember  that  our  complaint 
about  the  burdensome  nature  of  the  salt  tax  was  with 
reference  to  the  old  level  of  the  duty  and  not  its  present 
level.  Secondly,  before  the  Hon'ble  Member's  comparison 
can  pass  muster,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  give  us 
separately  the  rates  of  the  excise  duty  and  the  import  duty 
on  salt  in  those  countries  which  he  mentions  ;  for  when  a 
country  has  strongly  protectionist  fiscal  system,  heavy 
import  duties  may  exist  side  by  side  with  light  excise 
duties.  And,  thirdly,  to  gauge  correctly  the  comparative 
pressure  of  a  tax  in  diflterent  countries,  we  must  take  into 
account  not  merely  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  .per  head 
in  each  country,  but  also  the  ratio  of  that  amount  to  the 
average  income  per  head.  So  judged,  the  salt  tax  will  be 
found  even  to-day  to  press  more  heavily  on  the  people  of 
India  than  any  other  people,  except  those  of  Italy,  as  the 
following  table  will  show.  In  this  table  I  have  taken  the 
figures  of  average  income  per  head  for  the  five  European 
countries  mentioned  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  from  Mulhall's 
Dictionary  of  Statistics.  For  India  I  have  taken  Lord 
Curzon's  figure,  though   it  is  clearly  an  over-estimate  : — 


co-ry.    ^T^zr 

Salt  duty  per  head  in  terms 
of  a  day's  income. 

France 
Germany 
Italy 
Austria 
Netherlands  ... 
a    dia 

£ 

2.5-7 
18-7 
12 
16-3 
26 

2 

£                       ' 
1  day's  income. 

1  day's       „ 
4  day's       „ 
H  day's     „ 

iday's       „ 

2  day's       „ 
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Since  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  in  a  mood  to  appreciate 
comparisons  between  India  and  European  countries,  I 
venture  to  present  to  him  another  table,  and  I  respectfully 
trust  that  he  will  find  it  not  only  interesting,  but  also 
instructive  !  It  is  a  table  giving  the  State  expenditure  on 
education  in  the  five  countries  selected  by  the  Hon'ble 
Member  for  comparison  and  in  India. 

State  expenditure 
Countrj-,  on  education 

per  head. 
s.     <f. 
Franco         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       5     4 


Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Netherlands 
India 


4  0 

1  8 

2  4 
4  3 

0  n 

My  Lord,  I  am  glad  that  the  accounts  of  the  Local 
Boards  have  at  last  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
Government  in  the  Financial  Statement.  I  "rn'sh  the 
Hon'ble  Member  bad,  at  the  same  time,  carried  further  his 
reform  of  last  year  of  dealing  with  Railway  and  Irrigation 
figures.  He  admits  the  anomaly  of  treating  the  two  sets 
of  fiofures  difi'erently.  He  admits  also  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  deduct  the  amount  of  interest  from  these 
figures  from  both  revenue  and  expenditure  sides.  But  he 
fights  shy  of  a  large  minus  entry  which  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  though  there  are  minus  entries 
in  several  other  places  in  the  Financial  Statement.  "Well, 
I  can  only  hope  that  some  future  Financial  Member  will 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  only  Railways  and  Irrigation,  but  also  Post,  Tele- 
graphs and  Mint,  that  is,  all  our  commercial  and  quasi- 
commercial  services  that  must  be  taken  net,  if  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  our  real  revenue  and  expenditure  is  to  be 
avoided.     Also  Assignments,  Compensations,  Refunds  and 
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Drawbacks  must  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  the 
major  heads,  and  advances  to  cultivators  and  cost  of 
manufactures  in  connection  with  opium  must  be  deducted' 
from  the  so-called  Opium  revenue.  And  on  the  expend- 
iture side  the  Interest  on  Ordinary  Debt  must  be  taken 
net.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  our  accounts  are  presented' 
in  this  manner,  they  will  convey  a  far  more  connect  idea  of 
our  real  revenue  and  expenditure  than  is  done  at  present.. 
Thus  re-arranged,  the  figures  of  the  Budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  appear  as  follows  : — 

Revenue — (in  millions  sterling). 

Major  heads        ...  ...  ...  ...  ..     4598 

Commercial  and  ^itisi-eommereial  services  ...       3  29. 

Departmental  Reoeipts  (Civil,  Miscellaneous,  Public 
Works  other  than  Railways  and  Irrigation,  and 
Military)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       2  92; 

Total     ...     5219 

Expenditure — (in  millions  sterling). 

Charges  for  collection  of  revenue  ...  ...  6'04r 

Interest                ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  "72: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Civil  Departments  ...  14'04 

Miseelhneous  Civil  Charges          ...  ...  ...  4'62 

Famine  Relief  and  Insurance         ...  ...  ...  1*53 

Other  Public  Works         ...             ...  ...  ,.  4'45 

Military  Charges               ...             ...  ...  ...  20  75 

521& 
Deduct  portion  of  Provincial  expenditure 

defrayed  from  Provincial  balances  ...     — "53 

Total     ...     51-62 
Surplus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         "57 

Of  course,  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  making  radical 
alterations  in  old  and  long-established  forms,  but  I 
would  earnestly  urge  the  Hon'ble  Member  to  see  if  he- 
cannot    add    another    table    to    the    Financial     Statement 
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on  the  lines  suggested  above.  It  will  certainly  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  for  it  will  enable  everyone,  who  turns  to 
it,  to  see  that  our  real  revenue  is  only  52  millions  sterling 
and  not  73  millions  ! 

My  Lord,  I  welcome  with  sincere  satisfaction  the 
igrant  of  30  lakhs  of  rupees  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Governments  during  the 
■coming  year  for  assisting  Municipal  Bodies  in  undertaking 
works  of  sanitary  improvement.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
promises  to  make  the  grant  an  annual  one  and  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  principle  which  underlies  it,  I 
am  sure  the  country  will  warmly  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
beginning  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  in  a  year  when 
the  difficulties  caused  by  famine  might  easily  have  dissuad- 
ed the  Hon'ble  Member  from  undertaking  a  new  expendi- 
ture. Thirty  lakhs  a  year  is  no  doubt  a  small  sum,  com- 
pared with  the  vastness  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  but  now  that  the  principle  has  been  recognised 
and  a  beginning  made,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
amount  may  be  increased  when  the  present  famine  condi- 
tions pass  away  and  nol-mal  times  leturn.  Even  as  it 
stands,  the  grant  marks  a  substantial  improvement  on  the 
■existing  situation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  through  the 
•courtesy  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harvey  Adamson.  These 
figures  show  the  amounts  conti'ibuted  by  the  several  Gov- 
ernments out  of  Provincial  revenues  as  grants-in-aid  to 
Municipalities  towards  capital  outlay  on  drainage  and 
water- works  during  the  last  five  years,  i.e.,  from  1902- 
1903  to  1906-1907:— 
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Total  amount 

in 

Province. 

rupees  in  five 

years. 

Vladras 

...     6,47,'OC 

(exclusive    of   3 
laKhs    given   to 
the       city      of 
Madras. 

Bombay 

tiif. 

Bengal 

...     1,05,400 

United  Provinces    ... 

...     5,68,235 

Punjab 

...     2,3.i,000 

Burma 

...     1,58,000 

E^st^rn  Beiig  1  and  Assam 

]4,000 

Central  Froviuees  ... 

4L0'i0 

North-West  Frontier  Provinee  ...          7iil. 

Total  for  all  the  Provinces  in 

five 

years 

...     17,68,635 

—                        • 

This  gives  us  an  annual  average  of  3g  lakhs  a  year  for 
the  whole  country,  and  contrasted  with  it  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  30  lakhs  a  year  is  almost  a  liberal  provision  !  It 
may  be  noted  that  during  these  same  five  years,  while  the 
Government  contributed  a  mere  pittance  of  17|  lakhs  to- 
wards the  sanitation  of  our  towns,  which  are  being  decimat- 
ed by  annual  visitations  of  the  plague,  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  able  to  obtain  for  military  charges 
a  sum  of  about  27  crores  above  the  level  of  the  military 
expenditure  of  1901-1902  ;  and  nearly  60  crores  were  spent 
as  capital  outlay  on  railways,  of  which  one- third,  or  over  19 
crores,  was  found  out  of  current  revenues.  My  Lord,  this 
treatment  of  sanitation,  as  though  the  Government  kad 
no  responsibility  in  regard  to  it,  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  features  of  the  present  &cheia>e  •! 
£nancial  decentralisation,  under  which  sanitation  has  been 
made  over  to  local  bodies  as  their  concern,  though  they 
liave  admittedly  no  resources  for  undertaking  large  projects 
of  improvement.  The  analogy  of  England  is  often  quoted 
to  justify  this  arrangement,  though  on   the  same     analogy 
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our  railway  construction  should  have  been  left  to  private 
enterprise,  but  it  is  not.  My  Lord,  our  mortality  statistics 
are  ghastly  reading.  The  officially  recorded  death-rate 
has  steadliy  increased  during  the  last  20  years  from  28  per 
thousand  to  over  36  per  thousand.  It  was  about  28 
during  the  first  quinquennium,  1886-1890  ;  from  that  it 
advanced  to  nearly  30  during  the  second  quinquennium,. 
1891-1895  ;  from  there  to  325  in  the  third  quinquennium,. 
1896-1900;  and  from  that  to  335  in  the  fourth,  1901 - 
1905.  For  the  year  1905 — the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available — it  was  36"  14,  being  even  higher  than  for 
the  year  1897,  when  the  country  was  devastated  by  one  of 
the  greatest  famines  of  the  last  century.  It  is  significant 
that  during  this  same  period  of  20  years,  England  has. 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  her  death-rate  from  20  to  15"5 
per  thousand.  Again,  taking  only  our  urban  areas,  we 
find  that  the  rise  in  the  death-rate  from  1896 — the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  plague  •  in  the 
country — to  1905  has  been  from  365  to  41  "7.  Last  year 
His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  was  pleased  to  send  a 
gracious  message  to  the  people  of  this  country  sympathis- 
ing with  them  in  their  sufferings  from  plague.  Your 
Excellenc}',  too,  made  a  most  feeling  reference  to  the 
ravages  of  plague  in  the  course  of  your  last  budget  speech. 
My  Lord,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  Government  will  in 
future  show  a  gi"eater  recognition  of  the  claims  of  sanita- 
tion on  the  resources  of  the  State  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  as  no  real  improvement  in  public  health  is  to  be 
expected,  unless  vigorous  efforts  are  made  throughout  the 
country  to  push  on  sanitation.  Three  years  ago  I  urged 
in  this  Council  that  at  least  one  million  sterling  a 
year  should  be  provided  by  the  Government  to  a,ssist 
Municipal   bodies    in    the    construction    of   drainage   and 
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water-works.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  amount  will  he- 
forthcoming  before  long.  It  is  really  a  modest  demand^ 
considering  the  interests  involved  and  considering  also  the 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

In   this  connection   it   is   a  matter   of  deep  regret  to 
me    that    I    cannot    persuade    the  Hon'ble  Member  to  see 
the     reasonableness     of    my     suggestion     as    regards    the 
utilisation    of    our    surpluses — at    least    of    a    portion    of 
them — for  promoting  sanitation.      I   do  not    propose    to 
repeat  to-day   my  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  course^ 
as   I   have   urged   them   again  and  again  in  this  Council 
■with,    perhaps,    wearying    iteration.     But    there    is    one 
misapprehension  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  about  which  it  is- 
necessary  to  say  a  word.     He  thinks  that  as  a  surplus  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  windfall  and  entirely  uncertain,  to  make 
allotments  out  of  it  towards  sanitary  projects  would  involve 
wastage,  as  works   may   have  to   be   stopped   after    being 
undertaken,    if    one    surplus  is   not  followed  by  another 
surplus  ;  and  he  says  that  this  would  be  unsound  finance. 
I  do  not,  however,  see  why  there  need  be  any  stoppage  of 
works    or    any    wastage.     My    proposal    would    work    as 
follows :— Suppose  there  is  a  surplus  of  2  millions  one  year 
and  suppose  it  is  decided  to  devote  it  to  sanitary  improve- 
ments.    The  diflferent  Provincial  Governments  will  receive 
allotments  ouh  of  it,  which  they  will  temporarily  hold  as 
part   of  the   Provincial  balances.     They   will  have  before 
them  a  programme  of  sanitary  projects  and  they  will  offer 
assistance  out  of  the  allotment  to  such  of  them  as  appear 
to  them  to  be  the  most  urgent.     It  should  be  laid  down 
that  no  assistance  should  be  offered  unless  the  whole  of 
the  money  required  to  meet  the  liability  is  there  in  the 
balances   or  can  be  provided  partly  out  of  the  allotment 
and  partly  out  of  Provincial  revenues.     When  a  second 
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surplus  is  realised  and  fresh  allotments  are  received,  other 
projects  can  be  taken  up  for  assistance  in  the  same  way. 
If  there  is  no  surplus  to  allot,  no  harm  is  done.  These 
surplus  allotments  may  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
annual  grant.  I  do  not  see  what  is  there  that  is  unsound 
in  such  a  course.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  the  present  practice  of  devoting  surpluses  to 
railway  construction — which  means  investing  them  as 
unjust  to  the  tax-payers  and  wholly  indefensible.  What 
will  the  Hon'ble  Member  think  of  a  man,  who,  while 
his  children  are  sickening  and  dying,  neglects  to  improve 
the  sanitation  of  his  house  and  uses  whatever  mone}'  he 
can  spare  out  of  his  income  for  purposes  of  investment  ? 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  doing  all  these  years.  Our  railways,  on  which 
already  400  crores  of  rupees  have  been  expended,  rest  on  a 
commercial  basis.  They  are  remunerative  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking  and  they  should  be  constructed  only  out 
of  borrowings.  Surpluses  are  so  much  more  revenue 
taken  from  the  people  than  was  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  return 
a  surplus  directly  to  the  people,  it  should  be  spent  in  meet- 
ing non-recurring  expenditure  most  urgently  needed  for 
their  welfare.  Such  expenditure  to-day  in  this  country  is 
expenditure  on  sanitary  improvements.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  proposes  to  devote  to  railway  construction  a  sum 
of  1|  million  sterling  out  of  cash  balances  during  the 
coming  year.  This  raises  the  question  whether  there  should 
not  be  a  definite  limit  to  cash  balances.  If  in  fat  years  larger 
cash  balances  that  are  really  required  are  to  be  built  up 
out  of  current  revenues  and  in  lean  years  they  aie  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  railway  construction,  it  really  means  find- 
ing money  for  capital  outlay  on  railways  out  of  proceeds 
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of  taxation,  whether  the  years  be  fat  or  lean.  The  ques- 
tion  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  13| 
crores  should  sufl&ce  as  cash  balances.  Since  then  Burma 
has  been  added  and  the  normal  level  of  expenditure  has 
also  risen  considerably.  Still  cash  balances,  ranging  be- 
tween 25  and  viO  crores,  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  large- 
and  may,  I  think,  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  level. 

My  Lord,  I  think  the  country  has  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention,, 
which  has  been  acclaimed  by  its  authors  as  a  great  triumph 
of  diplomacy,  has  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
people  of  India,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  military  charges  is 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  certain  lapsed  grants  have  not 
been  restored  to  the  militai^y  budget  this  year,  but  that  is 
owing  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  famine  and, 
moreover,  they  only  mean  a  slight  postponement  of  certain 
items  of  expenditure.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  urged  a 
reduction  of  military  expenditure  in  this  Council  in  view 
of  Russia's  col laspe  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  Your  Lordship- 
observed  : — 

Recent  events  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  justify  much  of  what 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  has  said.  Russia's  reverses  in  the  Far 
East  atid  our  alliance  with  Japan  undoubtedly,  at  the  present 
moment,  minimise  the  dangers  of  our  Indian  frontier;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  follow  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  in  his  conclusion 
that  these  dangers  have  disappeared  for  ever.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  tide  of  European  aggression  in  China  has  been  rolled  back  for 
.good,  that  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  broken  and  that  her 
prestige  in  Asia  has  gone.  I  am  afraid  these  are  mere  assumptions 
which  I  can  hardly  accept.  I  am  afraid  I  feel  much  more  impelled 
to  consider  what  effect  Russian  reverses  may  have  on  the  pride  of 
a  high  spirited  military  race  and  I  wonder  in  how  long  or  in  how 
short  a  time  she  may  feel  confident  of  recovering  her  lost  prestige. 

Well,  this  time  it  is  an  agreement  with    Russia  herself 

that  has  been  concluded   and  now  at  any  rate  there  is  no 
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justification    for    regarding    Russian    aggression     on     the 
Nox'th-West  frontier  as  anything  else  than  a  mere   remote 
possibility.      But    now    I    fear    another    ground    is    being 
taken,  namely,   that   in  view   of   tiie  unrest  prevailing  in 
the  country    and    the  tendencies  of  thought    and   utter- 
ance among  a  section  of  the   people,   it   is  not  desirable  to 
touch  the  military  expenditure  of  India.      My   Lord,   all  I 
■can  sav  is  that  such  a  view  of  the  situation  is  most  unjust 
to  the  vast  bulk    of    the    tax-paying    community    in    the 
<;ountry.     No  doubt  it  is  the  case  all  over  the  world  that 
when  military  charges  have  been  once  allowed    to   grow,  it 
is    extremely    hard    to    get    them    reduced     again.     In 
India,  in   addition   to    this    general   difficulty,    there  are 
:special  difficulties  connected  with  the  exceptional   nature 
of  the  situation.     But   the   general   satisfaction  that   will 
•result  from  a  reduction  of  our  overgrown   military   ex- 
.penditure  is   an  important   consideration.     On   the  other 
hand,  the  retention  of  the  present  level  of  charges,  in  spite 
•of   the  Anglo- Russian   Agreement   will  probably  tend  to 
strengthen    those    very    tendencies    which    are   alleged   to 
:stand  in  the  way  of  a  diminution  of  the  country's  burdens. 
There  is  one  more   point   that  I  would   like  to  urge 
;about  our  financial  administration  before  I  close.     I  think 
it  is  necessary   that  a  larger   portion  of  our  revenues  than 
at  present  should  be  devoted  to  objects  on  which  the  moral 
and  material  well-being  of  the  mass  of  our  people  ultimate- 
ly depends.     The  expenditure  on  the  Army,  the  Police  and 
similar  services  may    be    necessary,  but  it   is  a  necessary* 
evil   and  consistently   with   the    maintenance   of   a  proper 
standard   of  efficiency,  it  must    be  kept    down   as  far  as 
possible.     On  the  other  hand,  no  State,  especially   in  these 
-days,  can  expend  too  much  on  an  object  like  education. 
And  here,  my   Lord,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Government 
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is  not  doing  its  duty  by  the  people  of  India.     Everywhere 
■else  throughout  the  world    the    State    now   accepts   it  as  a 
sacred  obligation  resting  on  it  to  pi'ovide  for   the  free  and 
compulsory   education   of   its   children.      The   Gaekwar  of 
Baroda  has  recently  adopted  measures  to   make   this  pro- 
vision for  his  subjects.     What  every  civilised  Government 
provides  for  its  people,  what  the  Gaekwar  is   providing  in 
his  State,  the  Government   of    India   must   surely  provide 
for  the  people  of  British  territories.      There  is   no  escape 
from  so  obvious  a  duty   and   every  day's  delay  is  a  wrong 
to  the  people.      We  sometimes  hear  it  said    that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  money  for  so  vast  an  undertaking.     My 
Lord,  it  is  not   true.     The    money   is    there  for  whatever 
developments  may   take   place   immediately  and  it  can  be 
found  without  difficulty  as   we    go  along,     if  the  burden 
is  distributed  over  a  number  of  years   and   the  task  taken 
in  hand  in  a   resolute    spirit.     The    Hon'ble    Mr.    Baker 
makes  an  interesting  observation  in  one  of  the  paragraphs 
dealing  with  famine,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  this 
point.     He  says   that  the  loss   to  the   exchequer   of   the 
Government  of  India — apart  from  the  losses  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  Governments — frotii   this  year's   famine  has   been 
estimated  at  3  crores  during  the    year    about    to  close  and 
at  .3|  crores  in  the  coming  year.     As  there  has  been  a 
small  surplus  in  the  accounts  of  the  Government  of  India 
this  year  and  as    the  Hon'ble    Member   has   budgeted    for 
another  surplus  for  the  coming   year,   his   estimate   should 
carry  conviction  to  the  most  sceptical  mind.      My  Lord,  I 
repeat,  the  money  is  there  or  can  be   found   without   diffi- 
culty.     Only  the   will   has   to   be   there  and  then  we  shall 
not  be  found  merely  discussing  the   difficulties  of   the  pro- 
blem.    Then  there  is  the  question  of  technical  and    indus- 
trial    education.     Half     a    million    sterling    for    initial 
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equipment  and  about  five  lakhs  a  year  for  maintenance 
charges  should  give  the  country  an  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, almost  fit  to  be.  included  among  the  great 
institutions  of  the  world.  And  the  expenditure  will 
return  tenfold  to  the  State  not  only  in  the  advance 
of  technical  and  industrial  education  in  the  country, 
but  also  in  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  needs  of  sanita- 
tion. Lastly  there  is  the  vast  problem  of  agricultural 
indebtedness.  Here,  except  perhaps  for  initial  experi- 
ments, the  money  for  any  scheme  of  relief  that  may  be 
adopted — if  one  ever  is  adopted — will  have  to  be  out  of 
loan  funds,  and  there  is  ample  margin  for  borrowing  for 
such  a  purpose,  as  our  Ordinary  Debt  now  stands  at  only 
abont  37  million  sterling. 

My  Lord,  we  are  passing  through  very  anxious  times. 
How  we  shall  emerge  from  this  crisis,  when  it  is  over,  is  a 
question  that  is  occupying  all  earnest  minds  in  the  country 
to-day,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  question. 
There  is  much  in  our  present  situation  that  is  naturally 
galling  to  proud  and  sensitive  spirits,  and  young  men, 
fresh  from  their  books,  are  coming  forward  on  every  side 
to  ask  why  things  need  be  as  they  are.  As  yet  they  have 
not  permitted  themselves  to  imagine  that  their  interests 
do  not  lie  on  the  side  of  order.  But,  sooner  or  later, 
mere  order  is  bound  to  appear  irksome  to  those  who 
zealously  cultivate  the  belief  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
better  days  for  their  country  as  long  as  existing  arrange- 
ments continue.  They  will,  no  doubt,  discover  before  long 
the  limitations  of  their  position.  They  may  even  come  to 
recognise  that  life  is  not  always  like  writing  on  a  clean 
slate  and  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India, 
they  must  range  themselves,  in  spite   of    the    humiliations 
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of  the  situation,  in  their  own  best  interests,  on  the  side  of 
order,  for  without  its  unquestioned  continuance  no  real 
progress  for  their  country  is  possible.  My  Lord,  many 
things  have  happened  during  the  last  three  years  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  these  men. 
Even  the  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  with  which,  as  a 
great  teacher,  the  philosopher-statesman  at  the  India 
Office  was  regarded  by  successive  generations  of  educated 
Indians  and  which  was  really  an  asset  of  value  to  British 
rule  when  he  took  charge,  has  helped  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  That  feeling  has  given  way  to  a 
sense  of  irritation  and  disappointment,  because  Mr,  Morley 
has  on  occasions  used  language  which  has  wounded  and 
has  sanctioned  measures  which  have  bewildered  and 
amazed.  And  though  those  among  us,  who  have  not 
made  sufficient  allowances  for  Mr.  Morley's  difficulties, 
will  in  the  end  regret  the  harsh  things  they  have  said  of 
him,  he  certainly  for  the  time  has  lost  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  rapid  decline  of  my  countrymen's  faith  in 
England's  mission  in  this  country.  My  Lord,  the  Govern- 
ment will  no  doubt  put  down — indeed,  it  must  put  down 

all  disorder  with  a  firm  hand.  But  what  the  situation 
really  requires  is  not  the  policeman's  baton  or  the  soldier's 
bayonet,  but  the  statesman's  insight,  wisdom  and  courage. 
The  people  must  be  enabled  to  feel  that  t}oeir  interests  are 
if  not  the  only  consideration,  at  any  rate  the  main  con- 
sideration that  weighs  with  the  Government,  and  this  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  administration.  Whatever  reforms  are  taken  in  hand 
let  them  be  dealt  with  frankly  and  generously.  And,  my 
Lord,  let  not  the  words  *  too  late '  be  wi'itten  on  every  one 

of  them.    For  while  the  Government  stands  considering 

hesitating,  receding,  debating  within  itself  '  to  grant    or 
not    to    grant,  that    is  the  question' — opportunities   rush 
past  it  which   can    never   be   recalled.     And    the    moving 
finger  writes  and  having  writ,  moves  on  ! 
13 
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\^The  folloimng  speech  v;as  delivered  in  the  Imperial 
legislative  Council  on  the  29th  March  1909  on  the  Financial 
Statement  for  1909-10  jiresented  by  the  Ron.  Sir  Guy  Fleet- 
wood Wilson.  Lord  Minto  toas  in  the  chair.  This  teas  the 
last  year  of  the  old  order,  under  lohich  the  Budget  debate  was 
the  one  occasion  in  the  year  available  to  Xon-official  Member's 
to  bring  to  tJoe  notice  of  the  Government  questions  connected 
with  the  genei'al  administration  of  the  country.^ 

My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  entitled  to  the' 
fullest  sympathy  of  this  Council  and  of  the  country  in  the 
<iifficult  task  with  which  he  finds  himself  confronted  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  tenure  of  office  as  Finance 
Minister  of  India.  After  a  succession  of  surpluses,  extend- 
ing over  ten  consecutive  years,  we  have  come,  suddenly 
and  almost  without  warning,  to  a  year  of  a  heavy  deficit, 
and  this  abrupt  change  is  accompanied  by  an  uncertainty 
about  the  future,  which  aggravates  the  anxieties  of  the 
situation.  It  is  true  the  Hon'ble  Member  estimates,  on 
the  assumption  of  a  normal  season,  a  revenue  for  next 
year  fully  equal  to  its  requirements,  and  he  even  budgets 
for  a  small  surplus.  But  rending  between  the  lines  of  his 
statement,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  regards  the 
prospect  before  him  with  considerable  uneasiness.  The. 
Hon'ble  Member  bases  his  figures  of  revenue  on  a  normal 
season  though  such  estimating  is,  in  his  opinion,  *  largely 
a  »amble  in  rain.'  The  grave  depression  in  trade,  which 
has  so  seriously  reduced  our  railway  receipts  during  the 
current  year,  and  which,  as  the  Hon'ble  Member  says,  is 
not  local  or  peculiar  to  India,  but  is  'one  of  those  great 
reactions  which  periodically  afiect  the  who'le  civilised 
world,'  has   not   yet   passed   away,   and    yet  the  Hon'ble 
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Member  takes  for  railway  earnings  a  figure  £'2 5^   millions 

above  that  of  the  current  year,  thus  placing   our  railway 

activity  during  next  year   '  where  it  would  have   been  in 

1908-1909,   if   conditions   had   been  normal,  with  a  small 

extra    margin    for    the    increased    mileage.'     Finally    the 

Hon'ble  Member  uses  significant  language  when  he  says  : — 

I  have  »)0  desire  to  minimise  the  difficulties,  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  ignore,  attaching  to  Currency  and  Exehanee,  to  the 
pressnt  position  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve,  and  theweakness 
■of  our  cash  balances. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  if  the  Hon'ble  Member  himself 
feels  much  confidence  in  the  estimates  which  he  has  laid 
before  the  Council,  and  I  think  that  the  position  of  equili- 
brium, for  which  he  has  budgetted,  indicates  more  a 
suspension  of  judgment  on  his  part  than  a  reasonably  con- 
fident anticipation  of  next  year's  i^evenue  and  expenditui-e. 
My  Lord,  a  deficit  of  3|  millions  sterling  or  over  5| 
<;rores  of  rupees  is  the  heaviest  deficit  we  have  had  in  any 
year  during  the  last  fifty  years.  And  only  once  during 
the  period  has  it  exceeded  3  millions.  That  was  in  the 
year  1897,  when  the  country  was  devastated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  famines  of  the  last  century  and  when  in  addition 
there  were  prolonged  military  operations  on  the  North- 
West  frontier — the  famine  costing  in  direct  relief  34 
■millions,  and  the  military  operations  '2i  millions,  and  the 
:accounts  showing  a  deficit  of  3|  millions.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  current  year's  deficit 
includes  a  sum  of  .£725,300  under  railway  charges,  which 
•should  not  be  charged  against  revenue  at  all,  being  the 
portion  of  the  annuity  payments  devoted  to  redemption  of 
capital.  The  exclusion  of  this  sum  reduces  the  deficit 
from  3 1  millions  to  3  millions.  Even  so,  it  is  a  heavy 
•deficit,  and,  in  view  of  its  serious  nature,  I  fe.ir,  regi^et 
will  be  expressed   in  some   quarters — I  already  notice  a 
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tendency  in  that  direction — that  the  Government  should 
have  granted  successive  remissions  of  taxation  since  1903. 
I  think  therefore  that  it  will  be  useful  to  recall  here  the 
extent  of  these  remissions  and  their  true  relation  to  the 
growth  of  our  revenue  in  recent  years.  These  remissions 
have  been  three  reductions  of  the  salt-duty,  each  by  8 
annas  a  maund,  reducing  the  duty  altogether  from  Rs. 
2-8  annas  to  Re.  1  a  maund,  the  exemption  from  income- 
tax  of  incomes  between  Rs.  500  and  Rs.  1,000  a  year,  the 
abolition  of  famine  cesses  in  Northern  India,  and  the 
abolition  of  certain  local  taxes  on  land  in  several  Provinces. 
The  total  relief  gi-anted  to  the  tax-payers  by  these  various 
measures  has  been  a  little  over  four  millions  a  year.  Now 
to  understand  correctly  the  real  bearing  of  these  remissions 
on  the  general  financial  situation  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  history  of  our  finances  since  1885.  The  first 
eleven  years  of  this  period  were  a  time  of  extreme  stress 
and  anxiety  for  the  Finance  Minister,  owing  mainly  to  the 
fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  which  declined 
rapidly  from  over  19c?,  to  about  \Sd.,  while  at  the  same 
time  military  expenditure  was  rising  and  the  opium  reve- 
nue going  down.  The  Government  met  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  by  heavy  and  continuous  additions  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  adhering  rigorously  to  the  canon 
of  finance  that  the  year's  expenditure  should  come  out  of 
the  year's  revenues.  The  lowest  point  touched  by  ex- 
change was  in  1894-95,  when  it  stood  at  IS'ld.  to  the  rupee. 
And  yet  by  raising  the  level  of  taxation  high  enough,  the 
Government  were  able  to  realise  even  in  that  year  a  sur- 
plus of  70  lakhs  of  rupees.  From  that  point  onwards,  ex- 
change again  rose  steadily  owing  to  the  currency  legisla- 
tion of  1893,  till  at  last  in  1899-1900  it  established  itself 
firmly  in  the  vicinity  of  Is.  id.  And  when,  three  years  later^ 
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the  first  remission  of  taxation  was  granted,  the  position 
was  this  : — The  rupee  had  risen  from  IS  Id.  to  16c^.;  there 
had  also  been  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue  under 
most  of  the  principal  heads  ;  but  the  level  of  taxation  still 
stood  where  it  had  been  pushed  up  when  the  rupee  had 
fallen  to  13' Id.  Now  a  rise  in  exchange  from  IS' Id.  to 
\Qd.  meant  a  saving  of  3|  millions  sterling  in  the  cost  of  re- 
mittances to  England  necessary  to  meet  the  Home  Charges, 
taking  these  charges  even  at  the  lower  figure  of  1894-95. 
And  this  saving  the  Government  were  morally  bound  to 
return  to  the  taxpayers,  however  they  dealt  with  the 
general  increase  of  revenue  that  had  accrued.  As  the 
various  remissions  put  together  have  amounted  to  about 
4  millions  a  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  relief  granted  to  the 
tax-payers  during  the  last  six  years  has  not  materially 
•exceeded  the  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  Home  remittances 
by  an  artificial  appreciation  of  the  rupee.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  spite  of  these  remissions  of  4  millions  a 
year,  the  revenue  to-day  is  higher  than  it  was  six  years 
Ago,  the  receipts  under  the  principal  heads  for  the  current 
year  being  over  49  millions  as  against  45*6  millions  for 
1902-03,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  taxation. 

My  Lord,  the  year  about  to  close  has  been  a  famine 
year,  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  year  of  the 
last  great  famine — 1900-01.  That  famine  was  admittedly 
one  of  the  severest,  as  it'  was  the  most  extensive  of  any 
that  have  been  known  in  India,  and  it  cost  over  4  millions 
in  direct  relief.  This  year's  famine,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  confined  mainly  to  the  United  Provinces  and  the  cost 
of  relief  has  been  only  a  million.  The  revenue  under  the 
principal  heads  for  1900-01  was  436  millions  ;  that  for 
the  current  year,  in  spite  of  the  remissions  of  taxation 
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granted  in  the  interval,  wns  over  49  millions.  (The  latter 
figure  includes  the  revenue  for  Berar,  which  the  former 
does  not,  but  the  former  includes  the  proceeds  of  local 
rates,  which  are  excluded  from  the  latter.)  In  1900-01^ 
there  was  a  saving  in  military  charges  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  against 
Avhich  may  be  set  the  windfall  under  opium  during  the 
curi'ent  year.  Under  Railways  there  was  a  small  net 
revenue  of  about  ^  million  in  1900-01  as  against  the  loss 
in  this  year's  Revised  Estimates  of  a  little  under  |  million. 
The  Government  thus  had  in  1900-01  a  smaller  revenue 
and  had  to  incur  a  much  larger  expenditure  on  famine 
relief  than  during  the  current  year,  and  yet  in  the  former 
year  they  were  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  1*7  millions, 
whereas  in  the  latter  they  have  a  deficit  of  3  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  sum  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  railway 
capital.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  country  has  grown  during  the  last 
eight  years.  Of  course  a  good  part  of  this  increased 
expenditure  has  been  devoted  to  most  worthy  objects,  such 
as  extension  of  education,  improvement  of  agriculture, 
police  reform,  grants  to  District  Boards,  grants  for  sanita- 
tion, and  so  forth.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a 
portion  of  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  money 
was  available  tind  the  need  for  economy  was  not  obvious. 
The  scales  of  pay,  for  instance,  of  the  superior  grades  in 
most  departments  have  been  augmented  during  the  last 
few  years.  And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  help  recalling 
the  vigorous  language  used  by  His  Honour  Sir  Edward 
Baker  two  years  ago  in  speaking  of  the  pressure  constantly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Finance  Department  in  the  matter. 
I  have  now  been,  said  His  Honour,  connected  with  the 
Finance  Department  of  the  Government  ot  India  for  five  j ears 
eontinuou«iy,  and  during  that  period  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
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day  has  passed  on  which  I  have  not  been  called  upon  officially  to 
assent  to  an  increase  of  pay  of  some  appointment  or  group  of 
appointments,  to  tho  reorganisation  of  some  Department  or  to  an 
augmentation  of  their  numbers.  AH  experience  proves  that  where 
revision  is  needed,  either  of  st»'ength  or  emoluments,  the  Local 
Governments  and  the  Heads  of  Departments  are  only  too  ready  in 
bringing  it  forward.  Nor  are  the  members  of  the  various  services 
at  all  backward  in  urging  their  own  claims. 

I  am  glad  the  Hon'ble  Member  proposes  to  enforce  a 
policy  of  strict  retrenchment  in  all  directions.  If  he 
succeeds  in  doing  so  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  present 
deficit  will  have  proved  a  blegsing  in  disguise !  One  feature 
of  the  present  financial  situation,  to  which  attention  may 
be  drawn,  is  the  greater  extent  of  the  reliance  which  is 
now  placed  on  net' railway  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary 
recurring  expenditure  of  the  country.  Our  railwa3's,  after 
causing  a  net  loss  to  the  country  year  after  year  for  half  a 
century — amounting  in  all  to  more  than  fifty  crores — 
.began  to  show  a  small  profit  nine  years  ago.  And  during 
the  last  four  years,  this  profit  r<iached  the  high  average  of 
about  three  crores  a  year.  Unfortunately  they  have  failed 
us  somewhat  suddenly  this  year,  and  I  fear  it  will  be 
necessary  to  regard  this  source  of  revenue  with  a  certain, 
amount  of  distrust  in  the  future. 

My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  adopted,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  an  entirely  wise  course  in  budgetting 
for  a  position  of  equilibrium  for  next  year  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  deficit  of  the  current  year.  We  all  hope  with  him 
that  the  next  season  will  be  a  normal  one  and  that  the 
depression  in  trade  will  soon  pass  away.  We  hope  also 
that  no  new  clouds  will  gather  on  the  horizon.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  disturbing  factors  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  is  a  strong  one.  And  by  this  time 
next  year,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  whether 
tlae  causes  that  have  brought  abdut  the  present  disturbance 
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are  temporary  or  will  continue  longer  in  operation.  I 
must,  however,  confess,  my  Lord,  that  the  continued  pre- 
valence of  high  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  country  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  element  of  considerable  anxiety  in  the 
present  situation.  Last  yenr,  in  the  couise  of  the  budget 
debate,  I  ventured  to  express  my  apprehensions  on  this 
subject,  and  further  consideration  has  only  strengthened 
those  apprehensions.  I  think  the  quantitative  theory 
of  money  holds  good  much  more  in  the  case  of  a  backward 
country  like  India  than  in  those  of  more  advanced  coun- 
tries. Variations  in  the  prices  of  individual  commodities 
may  be  due  to  variations  in  the  demand  for  them  or  in 
their  supply.  But  a  more  or  less  general  rise  of  prices 
can  only  point  to  a  disturbance  of  the  currency.  Such 
rise  need  not  be  uniform  in  the  case  of  all  commodities* 
for  in  the  view  which  I  am  stating,  prices  are  a  function 
of  three  variables — currency,  demand  and  supply,  and  any 
general  rise  resulting  from  a  disturbance  of  the  currency 
may  be  modified  in  particular  cases  by  one  or  both  of  the 
other  two  factors.  The  whole  question  requires  a  close 
and  immediate  investigation  by  a  competent  body  of  men, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  the  Government  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  direct  such  an  enquiry.  The  experience  we  have 
had  this  year  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve  must  lead 
many  of  us  to  revise  our  ideas  on  that  subject.  The 
Government  are  being  urged  on  all  sides  to  build  up  a 
strong  reserve,  but  we  seem  to  stand  in  this  matter  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  the  mints  continue  idle,  as  at 
present,  and  no  new  rupees  are  coined,  there  will  be  no 
coinage  profits  and  therefore  no  additions  to  the  Gold 
Standard  Reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  if  new  lupees  are 
coined,  they  will,  I  fear,  tend  to  raise  prices  still  higher  in 
the  country.  And  this  will  discourage  exports  and  stimulate 
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imports,    and    will    exercise   an  adverse  influence   on  our 

balance  of  trade.     It   has   been  urged  in  defence  of  the 

heavy  coinage  of  rupees  in  recent  years  that  they  were 

issued  solely  to  meet  the  demands  of   trade.     The  course 

adopted  does  not,  however,   seem  to  be  justified  by  the 

results.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Fowler 

Committee  had  expressed  itself  strongly  and  clearly  against 

such  new  coinage  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  was  in 

circulation  in  the  country. 

The  Government,  they  wrote,  bhould  continue  to  gire 
rupees  for  gold,  liut  trfhh  rupees  ohould  not  be  coined  until  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  the  currency  ia  found  to  exceed  the  rtquire- 
cnenlt  of  the  publif!. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  now  out  of  our 
difficulties  is  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  while  admitting  the  rupees  to  unlimited 
tender,  stop  the  coinage  of  new  rupees  and  coin  gold  pieces 
instead.  Of  course  I  express  this  opinion  with  great 
iliffidence,  for  there  are  serious  considerations  on  the  other 
side  and  the  whole  subject  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 
But  I  fear  that  the  present  half-way  house  will  not  do, 
and  unless  we  place  our  currency  on  an  automatic  and 
self-adjusting  basis,  the  clouds  that  are  already  overhead 
will  thicken  and  not  roll  away. 

My  Lord,  I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  deficit,  the  special  military  grant  of  two 
millions  a  year,  which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  last  four 
yeai:s  for  his  Re- organisation  Scheme,  will  be  abolished 
from  next  year.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  abolition  to 
the  finances  is  no  doubt,  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
already  in  its  place  there  is  a  permanent  increase  of 
expenditure  of  li  millions  a  year — £655,100  as  the 
permanent  charge  left  behind  by  His  Excellency's  completed 
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special  measures,  and  £813,300  for  increased  payments 
to  the  "War  Office  and  for  increase  of  pay  and  allowances 
to  Indian  troops — with  an  indefinite  liability  to  find,  a& 
before  1 904,  whatever  extra  sums  the  military  authorities 
may  demand  for  '  indispensable '  special  measures.  Still  it 
is  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  this  fixed,  heavy  burden,, 
which  we  have  borne  for  four  years,  is  for  the  present 
at  any  rate  ofi"  our  shoulders.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing 
that  of  the  8|  millions  spent  out  of  the  special  grant  since 
1904,  only  about  3|  millions  have  been  expended  on 
measures  included  in  His  Excellency's  original  programme. 
It  was  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  that 
programme  there  would  ultimately  be  a  saving  in  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  country.  That  expectation,  I 
fear,  will  not  now  be  realised,  if  only  one-third  of  the 
scheme  has  so  far  been  carried  out.  The  increase,  in  the 
payment  to  the  War  Ofiice,  of  £300,000  a  year  is  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  an  unjust  addition  to  our 
burdens  and  is  deeply  resented.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  of  India  protested  strongly  against  this  fresh 
imposition  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to 
the  Government  for  this.  On  the  other  hand  the  increase 
in  the  pay  of  Indian  troops  was  quite  necessary  and  has 
been  received  with  sincere  pleasure  by  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

I  have  several  times  expressed  my  views  on  Railway 
finance  in  this  Council  and  I  will  therefore  make  only  a 
passing  reference  to  that  subject  to-day.  The  Government 
propose  to  spend  £10  millions  next  year  as  Capital  outlay 
on  Railways.  Notwithstanding  what  has  happened  this 
year,  I  trust  our  Railways  have  now  established  their 
character  as  a  commercial  success.  That  being  so,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  finance — apart  from  questions  such  as  the 
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relative  importance  of  Railways  and  Irrigation — there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  Government  spending  whatever 
amount  they  think  desirable  on  railway  construction,, 
provided  they  raise  the  whole  of  that  amount  strictly  by 
borrowing.  This  year's  experience  no  doubt  emphasise& 
the  need  for  caution  even  in  railway  constructing  out  of 
borrowings,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  that  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  Government,  however,  have  not  in  the 
past  been  satisfied  with  merely  devoting  loan-funds  tO' 
railways.  They  have  in  addition  drawn  on  every  other 
available  resource  for  the  purpose,  -and  thus,  during  the 
last  few  years,  large  surpluses,  arising  out  of  current 
revenues,  which  might  have  been  devoted,  with  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  people,  to  meeting  non-recurring  expenditure 
in  connection  with  primary  education,  technical  education, 
.  sanitation,  and  such  other  needs  of  the  country,  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  this  eternal,  unending,  insatiable  railway 
construction  !  Year  after  year  I  have  complained  of  this 
misapplication  of  our  surpluses  in  this  Council  but  without 
avail.  Two  years  ago  it  did  appear  as  though  Sir  Edward 
Baker  might  move  a  little  from  his  position  in  the  matter,, 
but  last  year  he  decisively  closed  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  by  declaring  that  'the  Hon'ble  Member 
and  the  Government  are  irreconcilably  divided  and  can 
only  agree  to  difter.'  My  Lord,  I  mention  these  things  in 
the  hope  that  my  contention  might  meet  with  a  better 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Finance  Member.  Our 
finance  is  the  finance  of  a  poor  country,  whose  resources 
are  small  and  whose  needs  in  several  directions  are  press- 
ing and  various.  It  is  true  that  the  application  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  revenues  to  Raihvay  construction  leads  to  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  our  unproductive  debt,  but 
that   should   be   no  object  with   the   Government,  seeing 
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■what  a  mere  trifle  that  debt  is,  being  only  about  X37 
millions  sterling.  The  present  year  is  a  year  of  a  deficit, 
but  the  Hon'ble  Member  includes  the  small  surplus,  for 
which  he  budgets  for  next  year,  among  the  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  capital  expenditure.  This  means  that 
«ven  if  the  expected  surplus  is  not  realised,  the  estimated 
fimount  will  be  devoted  to  railway  construction  out  of  cash 
balances.  Again,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  year's 
<leficit  includes  a  sum  of  |  million  under  Railway  charges, 
which  represents  the  portion  of  annuity  payments  devot- 
ed to  the  redemption  of  capital.  Thus  our  surpluses, 
whenever  they  are  realised,  are  to  go  to  railway  construc- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  that,  a  sum  of  |  million  a  year  out 
•of  current  revenues  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
railway  capital !  My  Lord,  I  protest  respectfully  but 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  against  this  policy. 
It  is,  in  the  circumstances  of  India,  unjust  and  unjustifi- 
■able,  and  even  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  financial 
administration,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

My  Lord,  this  is  probably  the  last  budget  debate  at 
Avhich  observations  of  a  general  character,  unconnected 
with  questions  of  finance,  will  be  permitted,  and  I  would 
dike  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  situation  in  the  country 
generally  before  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The 
acute  anxieties  of  the  last  year  are  now  happily  over,  and 
the  situation  has  undergone  during  the  last  three  months 
a  change  so  striking  and  decisive  that  it  is  almost  diflicult 
i;o  recall  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed.  When 
the  Council  closed  its  last  Calcutta  session  twelve  months 
ago,  there  was  in  the  air  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  as 
at  some  impending  disaster.  And  the  country  was  soon 
startled  and  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  nnaichists  on 
"the  scene.    It  is  true  their  numbers  were  utterly   insignifi- 
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cant,  but  the  danger  was  that  for  a  time  at  any  rate  the 
more  reckless  and  irresponsible  spirits  in  the  country 
would  think  more  of  the  daring  of  these  misguided  young^ 
men  than  of  the  wicked  and  detestable  character  of  their 
outrages.  "With  such  a  danger  confronting  them,  the 
Government  could  not  afford  to  sit  idle  or  lose  time.  But 
the  drastic  measures  of  repression  which  they  found  them- 
selves driven  to  adopt,  both  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
general  disorder  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  political 
crime,  deepened  still  further  the  gloom  of  the  situation 
and  added  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  despair  in  the 
country.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  grave  anxiety,  for  large 
numbers  of  young  men  were  daily  drifting  away  farther 
and  farther  from  their  allegiance  to  British  rule,  and  the 
whole  conception  of  one's  duty  to  the  country  was  under- 
going a  rapid  change  in  superficial  minds.  Happily,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  courage  and  statesmanship  of  Your 
Lordship's  Government  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  came 
to  our  rescue,  and  the  announcement  of  a  large  and  gener- 
ous scheme  of  reforms  in  December  last  at  once  acted  like  a 
charm,  and  eased  the  tension  of  the  situation.  And  to- 
day the  position,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  difficulties,  is 
actually  clearer  and  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years  past.  A  new  hope  is  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  though  certain  causes  of  soreness  exist 
the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  are  steadily  reverting  to 
their  old  faith  in  the  higher  purpose  and  character  of 
British  rule.  The  appreciation  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  order  for  purposes  of  real  progress  is  all  the  deeper  and 
more  distinct  for  ha\-ing  experienced  the  shock  and  horror 
of  recent  outrages.  And  on  every  side  there  are  indications 
that  a  period  of  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  authorities  and  the  people  is  about  to  begin. 
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My  Lord,  I  have  said  that  certain  causes  of  soreness 
still  exist.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  deport- 
ation of  nine  Bengali  gentlemen  under  the  Regulation  of 
1818  in  December  last.  I  have  no  wish  to  go  on  the 
present  occasion  into  the  general  objections  that  may 
reasonably  be  urged  against  a  resort  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  by  the  Regulation.  Those  objections  are 
well  understood  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
i;hem.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  say  one  thing.  In  the 
course  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  stated 
that  these  nine  men  had  been  deported  because  it  was 
laelieved  that  among  them  were  '  some  leading  instigators 
of  crime.'  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  say  that 
every  one  of  the  nine  gentlemen  was  a  leading  instigator 
of  crime.  But  as  none  of  them  was  expressly  excluded 
from  the  description  and  as  all  nine  have  been  deported, 
the  suspicion  of  being  an  instigator  of  crime  must  attach 
to  each  one  of  them.  Now  two  of  these  nine  men  I  know 
very  well  personally — Babu  Krishna  Kumar  Mitter  and 
Babu  Aswini  Kumar  Dutt.  They  are  undoubtedly  persons 
of  the  highest  character  and  deep  piety,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  either  of  them  can  have  been  even  most  remotely 
connected  with  crime.  I  recognise  that,  in  times  of  grave 
emergency,  the  Government  have  to  decide  quickJy  and 
act  promptly,  taking  all  risks — even  the  risk  of  being  in 
the  wrong.  But  iS  is  now  more  than  three  months  since 
the  deportations  took  place.  The  situation  throughout 
the  country  is  rapidly  improving.  May  we  not  hope  that 
the  Government  will  now  reconsider  this  matter  and  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  restore  these  men  to  their 
homes  ?  It  will  be  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  the  individuals 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction  thro"ghout  the  country. 
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My  Lord,  certain  provisions  of  the  reform  scheme 
have,  as  the  Council  knows,  evoked  keen  and  even  excited 
controversy.  Of  these,  the  greatest  opposition  has  been 
naturally  encountered  by  the  proposal  to  appoint  an  Indian 
member  to  Your  Lordship's  Executive  Council.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  now  laid  at  rest  by  the  announcement 
made  five  days  ago  that  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor 
has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  P. 
Sinha  to  succeed  Sir  Erie  iUchards  as  Law  Member  of  the 
Council.  My  Lord,  the  day  when  this  announcement  was 
made  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
history  of  British  rule  in  India.  A  momentous  step  has 
been  taken  and  a  most  signal  vindication  offered  to  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  noble  pledges  contained  in 
the  late  Queen's  gracious  Proclamation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Government  will  have  no  cause  to  regi'et  what 
they  have  done.  The  trust  and  courage  which  they  have 
displayed  will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  the  new  ties  of 
attachment  and  gratitude  which  will  bind  the  country  to 
British  rule,  and  the  administration  will  be  all  the  stronger 
for  coming  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  opposi- 
tion to  Clause  III  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  has  come 
principally  from  certain  retired  administrators  and  civiliars, 
whose  connection  with  India  terminated  some  time  ago 
and  who  have  not  been  in  touch  wuth  the  rapid  changes  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
country  during  the  last  three  years.  Now  that  the  tension 
has  relaxed,  these  gentlemen  would  evidently  like  to  part 
with  as  little  real  power  as  possible,  and  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  get  the  clause  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Their  action  has  cavised  deep  and 
widespread  disappointment   throughout    the  country,   for 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  administration  by  a  Council  is  a 
higher  form  of  Government  than  a  single  man  rule,  and 
the  proposed  change  is  needed  to  meet  satisfactoiily  the 
altered  requirements  of  the  situation.  There  is  room  yet 
for  the  hope  that  the  clause  will  in  the  end  be  restored 
after  all,  and  it  will  be  worse  than  unfortunate  if  this 
hope  is  not  realised,  for  that  will  mean  that  the  proposed 
scheme  of  reform  has  been  put  back  in  a  most  important 
particular.  The  third  question  connected  with  the  re- 
forms, round  which  controversy  has  raged  for  some  time, 
is  that  of  Mahomedan  representation.  As  this  question 
is  arousing  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  would  like  to  state  briefly  my  own  view  ,of  the 
matter.  That  view  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  I  have  embodied  it  in  the  note 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  last  September  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
reforms.  I  think  the  most  reasonable  plan  is  first  to 
throw  open  a  substantial  minimum  of  seats  to  election  on  a 
territorial  basis,  in  which  all  qualified  to  vote  should  take 
part  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  And  then 
supplementary  elections  should  be  held  for  minorities 
which  numerically  or  otherwise  are  important  enough  to 
need  special  representation,  ]^and  these  should  be  confined 
to  members  of  the  minorities  only.  What  minorities  in 
the  different  Provinces  should  have  special  representation 
and  how  many  seats  should  be  assigned  to  each  minority 
must  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
Province.  It  will  not  do  to  be  guided  in  the  matter  by  a 
strict  regard  for  numbers  only  ;  for  it  may  be  necessarji  at 
times  to  give  special  representation  to  a  minority  so  small 
as  not  to  be  entitled  even  to  a  single  member  on  a  strict 
numerical  basis.     This  was  practically  the  plan  advocated 
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by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  despatch,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  now  that  the  idea  of  joint  Electoral   College& 
has   been   abandoned,    I    earnestly  trust  that  it  will  be 
carried  out.     The  great   advantage   of  this  plan  is  that  it 
provides  for  composite  action  by  all  communities  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  it   prevents   injustice,   in  practical 
operation,  to  minorities  by  giving  them  special  supplement- 
ary electorates  of  their  own.     My  Lord,  it  has  been  urged  \ 
by  some  of  my    countrymen    that    any    special   separate-  i 
treatment    of  minorities  militates  against  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  all  communities  in  public   matters.     Such   union 
is  no  doubt  the  goal  towards  which  we  have  to  strive,  but- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that   it  does  not  exist  in  the  country 
to-day,  and  it  is  no  use  proceeding   as   though   it  existed 
when  in  reality  it  does  not.     Not  only  this,  but  unless  the 
feeling  of  soreness  in  the  minds  of  minorities  is  removed 
by  special   separate  supplementary  treatment   such  as  i& 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  India,  the  advance  towarda 
a  real  union  will  be  retarded  rather  than   promoted.     One 
thing,    however,    must    here   be    said.     The  idea  of   twa 
watertight    compartments    for   Hindus    and   Mahomedan& 
separately  will  not  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and   moreover   it  is  really  not  feasible.     For   there 
cannot   be  only  two  such  compartments,  unless  all  minori- 
ties other  than  Mahomedan  are  to  be  joined  to  the  Hindus,, 
in  which  case  the  division  will  practically  be  Mahomedans 
and  non-Mahomedans.     Further,  where  only  one  member 
is   to   be   returned   by   a   whole  province,  as  in  the  case  of 
landholders  or  the  non-official   members  of  some  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  any  division  of  those  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  into  two  or  more  groups  becomes  rmpossible.     The 
objection    has    been    raised   that,   under   the   plan   of  the 
Government   of   India,   members  of  minorities  will  vote  in 
14 
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general  election  as  also  in  their  own  supplementary  elec- 
tion. But  the  matter  must  he  looked  at  in  a  large  way 
and  in  a  practical  spirit.  The  aim  is  not  to  secure  a 
j  scientific  accuracy  of  method,  but  to  obtain  substantially 
just  and  satisfactory  results.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  member  [more  or  less  for  either  the  Hindus  or  the 
Mahomedans  does  not  really  much  matter.  The  existence 
of  the  Government  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  votes  of  non- 
,:  official  members,  neither  are  its  members  to  be  drawn 
^'  from  those  who  are  in  a  majority  in  the  Councils.  Let  it 
also  be  remembered  that  the  most  important  pnrt  of  the 
proposed  reform  of  Legislative  Councils  is  the  power  that 
will  be  conferred  on  members  to  raise  discussions  on 
administrative  questions  in  the  Council,  and  for  this 
pui'pose  the  exact  proportion  of  members  returned  by  any 
community  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  My  Lord,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Government  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  make  a  clear  and  firm  declaration  on 
this  subject,  calculated  to  allay  apprehensions  and  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  It  is  necessary  tl  at 
the  new  arrangements  should  be  inaugurated  with  the 
utmost  goodwill  from  all  sections  of  the  people.  I 
earnestly  appeal  to  my  countrymen — both  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan — to  exercise  special  mutual  forbearance  at 
this  juncture  and  meet  each  ether  half  way.  "We  owe 
this  to  oui  selves  and  to  cur  country's  future  ;  we  owe  it 
also  to  those  who  are  granting  us  these  important 
measures  of  reform. 

My  Lord,  in  this  connection,  may  I  ofier  a  word  of 
personal  explanation  on  this  occasion  ?  I  see  from  the 
papers  that  have  arrived  by  the  last  English  mail  that  the 
note  on  constitutional  reforms,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  September  last,  and  to  which  I  have 
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already  referred  here  to-day,  has  fome  in  for   a  good    deal 
of  comment  in  England.     Now,  what  I  want  to  say  about 
that  note   is   this.     There  was    nothing    snrreptitious    or 
private  about  it.     It  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
of   State   for   India   in    my  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  publicly    deputed   by 
that   body    to   proceed   to   England  and   lay    their    views 
before    the  authorities     there   on   the    proposed    reforms. 
The  note  was  only  a  summary — with  very  slight    modifica- 
tions,  suggested   by   the   discussions  I  had  with  a  number 
of  public  men  in  England  on   the  subject — of  the  views 
which  the  Association  had  already  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  an  exhaustive   memorial   and   before  the 
Decentralisation  Commission  in  another  memorandum.  On 
my  return  to  India,  I    noticed    attempts   made   in   certain  i 
quarters   to   rouse    Mahomedan  feeling  against  the  reform'/ 
scheme,  as  outlined  in  Loi'd   Morley's  despatch,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  result  of  Hindu  intrigue  in  London.     After 
a  time  my  name  was  openly  mentioned  in  that  connection. 
As  the  line  I  had  taken  on  the  Mahomedan  question  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Government  of  India,  I 
thought  and  several  of  my  friends  agreed  with  me  in   this 
view   that   the  best  way  to  counteract  this  mischief,  which 
threatened  to  grow  quite  serious,  was  to  publish  the   views 
which   I   had   laid   before  the  Secretary  of  State.     Before 
communicating  the  note  to  the    Press,    however,   I  sent   a 
copy  to  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  requesting  him  to  include  it,  if 
possible,    among    any  [fresh   papers    on   reforms   that   the 
Government   might   issue — a   request   that  he  at  once  and 
very  courteously  complied  with.  I  took  this  course  because 
it    was    thought    necessary   in    the   best   interests    of  our 
public  life  that  no  room  should  be  left  for  the  allegations 
o!  intrigue  against  Mahomedans,  which  were  being  openly 
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and    unscrupulously    made.     There   was    no    thought    of 
suggesting  that  it  was  the  note  that  had  influenced  the- 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  decision,  and  no  such   suggestion 
has  ever  been   made  by  me  by  word  or  by  whisper.     As- 
regards  the  attacks  made  on  the   Indian   Councils  Bill  by 
the  opponents  of  that  measure  on  the  score  of  its  supposed- 
connection   with  my   note,  they  are   of   course  the  usual 
amenities  of  party   warfare  in  England.     All  the  same^ 
I  they  are  most  unfair.     Any  one  who  reads  the  despatches 
'  carefully  will  see  that  nine-tenths  of  the  scheme,  even  in 
its  final  form,  is  really  the  Government  of  India's.     And 
even  in  the  few  points  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has- 
gone  beyond  the  Government  of  India's  proposals,  he  had 
strong   suppoi-t    of    an    official    character   behind   him — a 
support   that  was   bound  to  be  far  more  influential  than  a 
note  containing    merely   the   views   of   a  public  body  in. 
I  India.     Thus  we  all  know  that  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
'  ment  of  an  Indian  to  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council,  had 
it   not  been   for  Your  Lordship's  strong  personal  interest 
,  in  the   matter,  that   reform  would  never  have  come.     As 
regards    Provincial    Executive   Councils,  it    is  really  the 
Decentralisation  Commission  that  has  pushed  the  question 
to  the  front.     And  in  the  remaining  matters,  it  is   known 
that  the   Secretary  of  State  has  acted  on  the  recommend- 
ations   of    Lord    Macdonnell    and    his   colleagues   on  the 
Special  Committee.     It  is  true  that  some   of  the  reforms, 
which   Indian  public  men   have   from   time   to  time  been 
advocating,  have  found  a  place  in  the  scheme  finally  adopt- 
ed'by  Government.    But  that  only  shows  that  our  propos- 
als were  not  so  very  unreasonable  after  all,  and  that  when 
they  CQme  to  be  officially  examined  in  a  serious  spirit  they 
were,  found  to   be   quite  practicable.     The  fact  is  that  the 
path  of  constitutional  reform  in  India  is  really  extremely 
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narrow,  and  those  who  want  to  advance  along  that  path 
have  no  choice  but  to  have  in  view  more  or  less  the  same 
•stages  and  almost  the  same  steps.  To  safeguard  the 
•essential  elements  of  British  supremacy,  to  associate  the 
people  of  the  country  more  largely  with  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs,  and  to  do  this  cautiously,  impartially 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  ideas  and 
aspirations  which  Western  education  has  fostered  in  the 
land — these  factors  of  the  problem  do  not  leave  a  wide 
margin  for  differences  of  opinion  except  in  regard  to 
minor  details.  Of  course,  those  who  do  not  want  to 
advance  do  differ  fundaipentally  from  those  who  do; 
also  among  those  who  want  to  advance  there  may  be 
•differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  many  steps  may  be  taken 
«/t  a  time.  But  there  is  not  much  room  for  any  striking 
originality  or  novelty  of  solution  in  determining  the  path. 
Moreover,  the  interests  involved  are  too  large  and  too 
serious  to  permit  of  the  authorities  going  in  search  of 
originality  for  mere  orginality's  sake. 

These  controversies,  great  and  small,  will  however 
soon  come  to  an  end,  and  before  long  they  will  probably 
pass  out  of  men's  minds.  But  the  reforms  that  will  be  in- 
augurated will  remain,  and  they  will  open  a  new  and 
important  chapter  to  the  people  of  this  country.  As  far 
as  one  may  foresee,  the  chief  characteristic  of.,  the 
next  few  years  will  be  a  greater  consideration  for  public 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  a  larger  realisation 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  sides 
in  promoting  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
the  country.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that,  with  the 
ntroduction  of  the  reforms,  all  existing  misunder- 
gtaudings    between    the    Government     and     the     people 
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will  vanish  ;  and  it  will  be  even  more  idle  to  imagine  that^ 
as  time  rolls  on,  no  new  occasions  of  friction  will  arise,  or 
no  fresh  misunderstandings  crop  up.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  proposed  reforms  are  completed,  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements  of  thf-  country  will  have  been 
brought  into  reasonable  harmony  with  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  people  ;  and  as  regards  the  future,  we  must 
be  content  to  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  when,  in  later  times,  the  eyes  of  m)'  country- 
men turn  back  to  these  days,  they  will  see  two  figures^ 
standing  apart  from  the  rest.  One  will  be  Your  Excellency 
and  the  other  Lord  Morley.  My  Lord,  I  am  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  speaking  of  Yuur  Lordship  in  your  presence  ; 
but  the  occasion  is  exceptional,  and  I  trust  the  Council 
will  forgive  me  for  any  apparent  breach  of  propriety.  The 
country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Your  Lordship, 
both  personally  and  as  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
India,  for  these  reforms.  You  had  not  been  many  months 
in  the  land,  before  you  recognised  frankly  and  publicly 
that  new  aspirations  were  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  they  were  part  of  a  lai^ger  movement  common 
to  the  whole  East,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
them  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  giving  the  people  a  larger 
share  in  the  administration  of  afiairs.  And  throughout, 
your  purpose  in  this  matter  has  never  wavered.  Your 
Lordship  started  the  first  deliberations  in  your  Council  on 
the  subject.  The  tentative  proposals  published  in  1907, 
which  had  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  were  revised  and 
recast  nnder  your  own  direction,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
scheme  in  its  final  form  is  that  of  the  Govern irent  of 
India.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  throwing  open  of  your 
Executive  Council  to  Indians — which,  in  some  respects,  is 
the  most  notable  part  of  the  reforms — is  principally  Your 
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Lordship's  work.  Serene,  clear-sighted,  supremely  modest, 
Your  Lordship  has  gone  on  with  the  work  of  reform  with 
ncble  courage  amidst  extraordinary  difficulties,  and  I  am 
■  sure  your  greatest  satisfaction  will  be  that  when  you  lay 
down  the  reins  of  office,  you  will  leave  to  your  successor  a 
task  far  less  anxious  than  the  one  you  inherited.  My  Lord 
among  the  many  great  men  who  have  held  office  as 
Governor- General  in  this  country,  there  are  three  names 
which  the  people  cherish  above  all  others — the  names  of 
Bentinck,  Canning  and  Ripon.  I  venture  to  predict,  both 
as  a  student  of  Indian  history  and  as  one  who  has  taken 
some  part,  however  humble,  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  it  is  in  the  company 
of  these  Viceroys  that  Your  Lordship's  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity  in  India.  Of  Lord  Morley,  I  will  say  only 
this.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  for  humanity  if  his 
tenure  of  office,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had  pro- 
duced nothing  more  than  deportations  and  Press  laws. 
One,  who  has  taught  so  highly,  and  to  whose 'name  such 
great  honour  attaches  even  in  distant  lands,  cannot  afford 
to  be  '  as  other  men  are — a  slave  of  routine  and  a  victim 
of  circum&tince.'  However,  his  great  Liberalism  has  been 
amply  and  strikingly  vindicated  even  in  so  difficult  a 
position  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  and  the 
temporary  misunderst=indings  of  friends  and  the  unworthy 
taunts  of  opponents  will  not  have  been  borne  in  vain,  when 
the  full  results  of  the  present  measures  of  reform  show 
themselves  in  this  country.  That  passage  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  foreshadowing  Mr.  Sinha's  appoint- 
ment, with  its  phrase  '  one  of  the  King's  equal  subjects,* 
has  touched  a  chord  in  Indian  hearts,  which  will  keep  vib- 
rating for  some  time.  It  is  a  passage  that  will  live  in  the 
history  of  this  country — in  any  case  it  will  remain  engraved 
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on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  My  Lord,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Your  Lordship  and  Lord  Morley  have,  between  you, 
•saved  India  from  drifting  towards  what  cannot  be  des- 
■cribed  by  any  other  name  than  chaos.  For,  however  strong 
a  Government  may  be,  repression  never  cian  put  down  the 
aspirations  of  a  people  and  never  will. 


I 
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[T^e  debate  on  the  Budget  for  the  year  1910-11  took 
place  under  the  neio  rides  of  the  Council  on  29th  March  1910, 
His  Excellency  Lord  Minto  being  in  the  chair.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  follovnng  speech  : — ] 

My  Lord,  when  the  Tariff  Bill  was  under  discussion 
in  this  Council  last  month,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  oflFer  some  general  criticism  on  the  Financial 
Statement  which  had  then  been  laid  before  us  by  my 
Hon'ble  friend  the  Finance  Minister.  In  the  course 
of  that  criticism,  I  had  ventured  to  observe  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  estimates  of  revenue  were  under  certain 
heads  under-estimates.  In  reply  to  that,  my  Hon'ble 
friend  Mr.  Meston  told  us  that  it  was  not  usual  for  any 
one  in  this  Council  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Finance  Department.  My  Lord,  I  confess 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  statement.  My  Hon'ble 
friend  will  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  my  experience  of  this 
Oouncil  is  much  longer  than  his,  and  it  is  not  only  not 
-correct  to  say  that  it  is  unusual  to  question  the  accvu^cy 
of  these  figures,  but  I  should  go  further  and  say  that  the 
reverse  of  that  statement  will  be  the  correct  one.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  no  occasion 
"has  arisen  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  supplied 
by  the  Finance  Department,  but  if  my  Hon'ble  friend  will 
turn  to  the  debates  of  this  Council  between  1902  and  1905, 
lie  will  find  that  every  year,  a  complaint  was  made  that 
the  estimates  of  revenue  were  under-estimates.  During 
the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Law  no  answer  was  received  to 
this  complaint,  but  in  1905,  when  His  Honour  Sir 
Edward'    Baker     became     Finance     Minister,     he     took 
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notice  of  it  and  admitted  its  substantial  correctness.. 
If  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  turn  to  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  1905-1906,  he  will  find  there  a  paragraph,  called 
*  Comparison  of  Estimates  with  Actuals,'  in  which  Sir 
Edward  Baker  observes  as  follows  : — 

It  18  sometimes  made  a  reproach  against  Governmeut  that 
their  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  wanting  in  accuracy, 
and  that  the  actual  results,  when  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
are  apt  to  differ  somewhat  widely  from  those  foreeabted  in  the 
budget  at  its  beginning.  Latterly  this  charge  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  suggestion  that  we  habitually  under-estimate  our  revenue  and 
over-estimate  our  expenditure. 

Then  after  comparing  the  practice  of  England  and 
several  of  the  continental  countries,  Sir  Edward  Baker 
goes  on  to  admit  that  there  was  much  in  that  charge  that 
was  true.  He  naturally  says  all  that  he  can  in  favour  of 
the  old  practice,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  contend  that  the  criti- 
cisms to  which  1  have  referred  are  wholly  without  justification. 
That  would  be  an  over-statement  of  the  case.  Even  when  allow- 
ance is  mide  for  the  disturbing  elements  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above,  the  figures  in  the  statement  in  paragraph  fi2 
show  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  revenue  has  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  more  than  these  causes  fairly  explain.  This  feature 
probably  has  its  origin  in  the  former  uncertainty  of  sterling  ex- 
change. So  long  as  all  growth  of  revenue  and  the  fruits  of  all 
retrenchment  were  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  tall  in  exchange, 
it  was  common  prudence  to  frame  the  estimates  in  the  most 
cautious  mmner,  and  to  take  no  credit  for  developments  of 
revenue  until  they  were  absolutely  apsured.  When  this  factor  was 
eliminated,  traditions  of  excessive  caution  remained,  and  due 
allowance  was  not  always  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  growing  heads  of  revenue. 

Here  then  is  an  admission  by  a  former  Finance  Minis- 
ter that  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  Finance  Department  to  under-estimate 
revenue  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  explained  by 
him.  My  Lord,  this  is  in  reality  a  small  matter  ;  but  the 
statement  made  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Meston,  if  allowed  to 
remain  uncontradicted,  might  cause  serious  inconvenience 
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hereafter,  because  objection  might  again  be  taken  to  any 
suggestion  as  to  under- estimates  or  over  estimates.  I  be- 
lieve my  Hon'ble  friend  mistook  what  is  a  rule  for  the 
new  Council  for  the  practice  of  this  Council  in  the  past. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  rule  among  the  new  lules  that  in 
framing  resolutions  that  a  member  wants  to  move,  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment shall  not  be  questioned.  That  applies,  however,  only 
to  resolutions  and  not  to  any  general  criticism  of  the 
financial  estimates  that  may  be  offered. 

My  Lord,  this  year's  budget  has  come  upon  us  all  as 
an  unpleasant  surprise.  The  feeling  is  like  that  of  a 
person  who  is  walking  securely  on  the  ground,  and,  all  of 
a  sudden,  discovers  a  yawning  gulf  before  him.  After  a 
great  number  of  years — after  ten  years — of  consecutive 
surpluses,  we  first  came  to  a  year  of  a  heavy  deficit,  due, 
as  we  then  understood,  to  famine.  Then  there  was  what 
appeared  to  be  a  normal  year,  and  we  have  now  another 
normal  year  in  which,  however,  extra  taxation  has  been 
imposed  on  the  people.  This  circumstance,  namely,  the 
levying  of  extra  taxation  in  a  normal  year,  suggests  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  financial  position  of  the 
country,  and  in  any  case,  it  suggests  an  inquiry.  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  this  question,  and  I  find  that  the 
results  are  such  as  to  cause  apprehension.  My  Lord,  for 
a  correct  understanding  of  this  question  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  under  brief  review  the  finances  of  the  ten  years  from 
1898  to  1908,  because  our  series  of  surpluses  began 
with  the  year  1898.  From  that  year  we  had  ten 
consecutive  surpluses  ending  with  the  year  1908.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  what  were  the  special  features  of  the  finan- 
cial position  during  that  time,  and  what  use  was  made  of 
the  prosperous  finances  of  those  years  by  the  Government. 
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It  will  be  found  that  there  were  four  distinctive  features 
of  this  period.  The  first  was  that  there  was  a  large  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  home  remittances  of  the  Government, 
owing  to  exchange  having  established  itself  at  the  steady 
rate  of  Is.  id.  to  the  rupee  in  the  year  1898.  The  second 
■was  an  improvement  in  the  opium  revenue,  which,  before 
1898,  had  been  steadily  falling  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  third  was  the  expansion,  the  more  than  average 
expansion,  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country.  And 
the  fourth  was  an  improvement  in  the  railway  revenues  of 
the  Government.  These  four  causes  combined  to  give  the 
Government  large  surpluses,  and  the  Government  utilised 
the  position  in  the  first  place  to  remit  a  certain  amount  of 
taxation  and  then  to  sanction  a  large  amount  of  increased 
expenditure  in  various  directions, 

I  would  respectfully  invite  the  Council  to  consider 
this  matter  carefully.  It  has  been  said  by  some  critics 
that  the  present  difficulties  of  Government  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  during  those  fat  years  Government 
remitted  taxation  which  should  not  have  been  remitted. 
Now,  my  Lord,  I  must  protest  strongly  against  this  view. 
If  the  Council  will  look  at  the  amount  of  taxation 
remitted  during  these  ten  years,  it  will  find  that  the  total 
of  remissions  came  to  about  four  millions  sterling,  or  six 
crores  of  rupees.  But  owing  to  the  artificial  rise  in  the 
rupee,  the  savings  of  the  Government  on  their  home 
remittances  also  had  come  to  about  five  and  a  half  crores 
of  rupees.  What  had  happened  was  this.  The  Govern- 
ment had  gone  on  adding  tax  after  tax  in  the  penod 
preceding  the  year  1898,  so  as  to  secure  a  balance  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  and  even  a  surplus,  no  matter 
what  the  level  of  exchange  was,  and  thus  even  when 
xchange  was  at   its  lowest,   as  it  was  in  the  year  1894, 
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namely,  at  \Sd.  to  the  rupee,  the  Government  were  able 
to  show  not  only  an  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditure,  but  also  a  small  margin  as  surplus.  As  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  steaclily  went  up,  the  level  of 
taxation  remaining  the  same,  it  meant  a  steadily  increas- 
ing surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  By  the 
year  1898  exchange  established  itself  firmly  in  the  vicinity 
of  16c?.  to  the  rupee.  Now,  a  rise  of  3d.  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  meant  a  saving  of  5|  crores  in  the  cost  of  home 
remittances.  Therefore,  when  the  Government  of  India- 
remitted  taxation  to  the  amount  of  6  crores,  they  practic- 
ally gave  back  to  the  tax-payers  only  what  they  had  saved 
on  their  home  remittances.  The. remissions  were  thus  not 
taken  out  of  their  ordinary  revenue  :  they  merely  repre- 
sented the  savings  effected  in  the  cost  of  thti  home  remit- 
tances. We  may,  therefore,  put  aside  these  two  items 
namely,  the  savings  on  the  home  remittances,  and  the 
amount  of  remissions  granted  to  the  people,  during  the 
period  we  are  considering.  So  much  for  remissions  of 
taxation.  Let  us  now  consider  the  amount  of  increased 
expenditure  sanctioned  in  difierent  directions.  My  Lord 
the  first  six  years  of  this  pei'iod  were  a  jjeriod  of 
'  efficiency '  or,  as  one  of  my  friends  has  said  efficiency 
with  a  capital  '  E.  '  The  result  was  that  expenditure  was- 
pushed  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  various  directions.  A 
comparison  of  the  expenditure  for  1908-09,  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available,  with  the  year  1898-99  will 
reveal  certain  startling  results.  It  will  be  found  for 
instance,  that  the  civil  expenditure  of  the  country  grew 
during  this  period  by  about  16  crores,  including  in  such 
expenditure  the  charges  of  collection,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  civil  departments,  rriiscellaneous  civil  charges  and 
civil  works.     I    may   mention    that   from   the   charges   of 
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collection,  I  omit,  for  obvious  reasons,  opium  and  provincial 
rates,  as  also  refunds  and  drawbacks  and  compensations 
and     assignment?.     The     figures    for    1908-09,    however, 
include    the    expenditure    for    Berar,    whereas    those    for 
1898-99    do    not.     Even  then  we  find  that  the  increase  in 
civil  expenditure  comes  to  about  IScrores,  the  expenditure 
having  risen  from  about  29  crores  to  over  44  crores.      My 
Lord,  I  ventuie  to  think  that  this  is  an  amazing  increase. 
If  the  Council  will  compare  this  increase  with    the  growth 
of  expenditure  during  the  previous  ten  years,   as  also  with 
the  five  years,  1881  to  1886,  the  contrast  will  appear  most 
striking.     The  Council  may  remember  that  in   1886,  Lord 
Dufferin's   Government  found   itself  in   a  position    some- 
what   similar    to    that    which    the   Government   of   India 
occupy    to-day.     From    1881    to    1885    the   country  had 
enjoyed   what   may   be   called  financial  prosperity.     There 
was  remipsion  of  taxation  in  consequence  and  also  increased 
expenditure  and  the  result  was  that  when  lean  years  came 
in     1886    and    the    fiontier   policy    of    the    Government 
necessitated   heavy  additional  military  expenditure,  Lord 
Dufi"erin  found  himself  driven  to  appoint  a  committee   to 
cai'efully  inquire  into  the  growth  of  expenditure  ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  adduced  for  the  appointment  of  that  commit- 
tee  was  that  the  increase  in  civil  expenditure  had  been 
excessive  during   the  five  years  which  had  preceded  His 
Lordship's   administration.     Now    the    increase    in    civil 
expenditure  ^during  those  five   years  had  been  only  about 
2t  ci-ores,  the  expenditure  rising  from  about  22   crores  to 
about  24^  crores.      And  yet  this  increase  was  regarded  by 
Lord  Dufi"erin  as  excessive.     Judging  by  that  standard,   I 
wonder,  my  Lord,  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  increase  of 
15   crores  in  the  ten  years  from  1898  to  1908  !       Again, 
taking  the  period  1888-1898,  what  do  we  find  ?     I  do  not 
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wish  to  take  the  Council  through  a  mass  of  figures,  but  I 
will  only  state  the  results  of  my  calculations,  giving  this 
assurance  to  the  Council,  that  I  have  taken  every  care  I 
could  to  compare  likes  with  likes  only.  Taking  the  period 
of  ten  yeai's  immediately  preceding  1898,  we  find  that 
the  increabo  in  civil  expenditure  was  from  about  24g 
crores  to  about  29 ^^  crores,  or  about  five  crores  in  ten  years 
against  15  crores  in  the  ten  years  following  1898.  We 
thus  have  the  following  results  :  if  the  increase  during 
1898  to  1908  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  five 
years  1881-1886,  when  in  Lord  Dufierin's  opinion  the 
civil  expenditure  had  grown  enormously  it  should  not  have 
been  more  than  4|  crores !  Had  the  rate  continued  to  be 
what  it  had  been  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1898,  the 
increase  would  not  have  been  more  than  about  5  ciores! 
But  instead  of  these  figures,  we  have  here  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  15  crores  !  This  shows  what  the  era  of 
surpluses  has  done  to  push  up  civil  expenditure  !  Turning 
next  to  military  charges  during  this  peiiod,  we  find  the 
same  kind  of  growth.  From  1888  to  1898  the  military 
charges  grew  by  about  3  crores  a  year  or  from  22|  crores 
to  25  crores  ;  but  from  1898  to  1908  they  rose  by  about 
5 J  crores  a  year,  that  is,  from  25|  crores  to  about  31 
crores.  The  whole  position  therefore  is  this,  that  during 
the  ten  years  1898  to  1908,  while  six  crores  were  remit- 
ted in  taxation,  the  annual  civil  expenditure  was  allowed 
to  grow  by  15  crores  and  about  5  crores  of  additional 
expenditure  was  incurred  every  year  in  connection  with 
the  army ;  this  gives  an  increase  of  about  20  crores  in 
civil  and  military  expenditure  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
or  an  average  growth  of  2  crores  a  year.  My  Lord,  every 
one  must  admit  that  this  is  a  phenomenal  increase,  con- 
sidering that  the  normal  growth  of  revenue  ordinarily  hag 
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been  estimated   by  a  previous  Finance  Ministei-    at  only 
about  one  croi^e  and  twenty  lakhs.     I  think   these    figures 
suggested — to   my   mind   they  imperatively  suggest — the 
necessity  for  an  inquiry  into  the  growth  of  civil  and    mili- 
tary expenditure  during  the  last  ten  years.     This  need  of 
inquiry  is  all  the  greater  because  there  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion in  front  of  us  now  in  connection  with  opium  revenue. 
We  all  know  that  the  opium   revenue  is   doomed,   that   it 
will  be  extinguished   altogether,   if   things  go   on  at  the 
present  rate,  in  the  year  1917,   i.e.,  in   about  seven  years 
from  now.     In  this  connection  I  must  express  my  dissent 
from  my  Hon'ble   friend   Mr.   Chitnavis,   who  has  urged 
that  we  should   ask  the   Imperial  Government  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  Indian  Exchequer  in  order  to  compen- 
sate us  for  the  loss  of  opium  revenue.     My  Lord,  1  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  a  dignified  course  on  our  part  to  ask 
for   such   a   contribution.     It  is   we   who  have  financially 
benefited  in  the  past  by  this  opium  revenue,  and  it  is  we  who 
must  be  prepared  to  bear  this  loss  when  the  opium  revenue  is 
extinguished,  seeing  that  the  stain  that  will  then  be  wiped 
away  will  be  wiped   away   from   us.     We  must  face  the 
situation   ourselves,   and    1   think  if  only  the  Government 
will  be  sufiiciently  careful,  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  even  do 
well,  with  a   diminishing  opium  revenue.     But  one  thing 
it  is  now  absolutely   necessary  to   do   in  connection   with 
this   opium    revenue,   and    that   is  that   from   next  year 
Government   should    take   into    account    only   a  steadily 
diminishing  figure  as   opium   revenue   for    recurring   pur- 
poses.    What  I  mean  is  this — the  whole  of  this  revenue, 
which  for  next  year  is  taken  at  about  5|   crores  net,  has 
to  be  extinguished  in  seven  years.     The  Finance  Depart- 
ment should  therefore   take,  as   oi'dinary  revenue,  only  a 
deseendijig  series  of  figures,  terminating  in  zero   in  seven 
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years,  for  each  succeeding  year,  and  all  excess  over  that 
figure  should  be  treated  as  a  windfall  or  extraordinary 
revenue  to  be  devoted  to  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as 
non-recurring  expenditure  on  education,  sanitation,  and 
so  forth.  My  Lord,  I  submit  this  course  should  have 
been  adopted  three  years  ago,  so  that  the  burden  of  a 
diminishing  revenue  should  have  been  evenly  distributed 
and  the  great  need  of  retrenchment-  realised  in  time.  I 
trust  the  Council  will  remember  that  when  His  Honour 
Sir  Edward  Baker  enunciated  the  new  opium  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  three  years  ago,  he  assured  the 
Council  that  the  sacrifice  could  be  made  without  a  resort  to 
extra  taxation.  That  meant  that  the  steadily  widening 
gap  made  by  a  diminution  in  opium  revenue  would  be  met 
by  economies,  unless  the  growth  of  revenue  under  other 
heads  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  And  yet,  here  we  have  my 
Hon'ble  friend,  the  Finance  Minister,  coming  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  a  normal  year  with  proposals  for  additional  taxation 
on  the  ground  of  a  diminishing  opium  revenue !  My 
Lord,  recent  discussions  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  course  I  am  urging  is  necessary,  if  a  policy  of 
steady  retrenchment  is  to  be  followed  and  a  sudden 
financial  crisis  to  be  averted.  What  is  happening  at 
present  is  this  :  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
chests,  the  price  per  chest  is  rising.  Probably  this  will 
go  on  for  some  time,  and  we  may  even  reach  four  thou- 
sand rupees  per  chest.  So  for  some  time,  the  rise  in 
prices  will  make  up,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  make  up 
for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  chests,  with  the  result 
that  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  Government 
may  not  necessarily  get  a  smaller  amount  as  their  opium 
revenue  than  at  present ;  but  when  the  maximum  price  is 
reached,  then  there  will  be  a  sudden  and  precipitate  drop, 
15 
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and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  following  the 
Government  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  face  the  extinction 
of  the  whole  of  this  revenue  of  about  5^  crores.  And  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  what  will  then  happen.  If  all  of  a  sudden, 
say,  2  crores  were  to  be  lost  in  any  particular  year,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Finance  "Minister  will  again  urge  the 
same  plea  that  he  has  urged  this  year,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  for  economies  sufficient  to  cover  such  a 
loss  at  once.  And  then  fresh  taxation  will  again  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  as  was  done  this  year.  Unless, 
therefore,  Government  take  credit  only  for  a  steadily 
diminishing  opium  revenue  and  arrange  to  keep  all  excess 
above  that  figure  as  a  windfall  or  extraordinary  revenue 
to  be  devoted  to  non-recurring  expenditure,  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  not  feel  the  same  incentive  to  retrenchment, 
and  the  results  will  be  deplorable. 

My  Lord,  I  have  urged  an  early,  I  would  even  say  an 
immediate,  inquiry  into  the  growth  of  expenditure  on  tw^o 
grounds — first,  because  there  has  been  this  vast  growth  in 
civil  and  military  expenditure,  and  secondly,  because  the 
opium  revenue  is  to  disappear  in  seven  years.  I  think 
the  Government  has  no  choice  now  but  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  rigorous  retrenchment,  and  for  that  a  necessary  preli- 
minary is  an  inquiry  such  as  I  have  suggested.  But  while 
the  present  high  scale  of  charges  on  both  civil  and  military 
administration  require  to  be  cut  down,  an  increase,  and 
even  a  large  increase,  of  expenditure  is  necessary  on 
objects  intimately  connected  with  the  real  well-being  of 
the  people — such  as  primary  and  technical  education, 
sanitation  and  relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  And  if 
retrenchment  will  not  produce  the  money  required  for 
these  objects,  I  for  one  shall  not  shrink  from  advocating 
additional  taxation   for  the  purpose.     Only,  the  resources 
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of  retrenchment  must  first  be  exhausted,  before  those  of 
additional  taxation  are  drawn  up.  My  Lord,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  present  expenditure  on  the  objects  I 
have  mentioned  is  most  inadequate,  and  unless  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  spend  far  larger  sums  in 
these  directions,  the  discontent  which  we  see  on  all  sides 
at  present  will  not  in  reality  diminish.  This  question  is 
to  us  a  question  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  measure  in  which  the  Government  deal  with  it 
that  they  will  have  indentified  themselves  with  our  best 
interests. 


■•-•-•- 
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[The  Council  met  on  the  27th  March  1911  for  the  frnaZ 
debate  on  the  Budget,  His  Excellency  Lord  Hardinge  presiding,. 
Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  folloimng  speech  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  understand  that  my  Hon'ble  friend' 
Mr.  Gates  intends  to  criticise  certain  remarks  on  the 
financial  past  of  Burma  made  by  me  the  other  day  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  my  resolution  about  the  growth  of 
public  expenditure  in  this  country.  In  view  of  that  I  had 
meant  to  wait  till  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  spoken  before 
rising  to  speak.  As,  however,  the  Hon'ble  Member  wishes 
to  have  the  last  word  in  this  matter  and  I  do  not  particul- 
arly mind  his  having  the  last  word,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
let  him  have  his  way,  especially  as  he  has  very  courteously 
given  me  an  idea  of  what  he  proposes  to  say  and  has  also- 
given  me  his  permission  to  reply  to  his  criticism  by  antici- 
pation. Before  I  avail  myself  of  that  permission,  how- 
ever, I  think  I  should  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Council 
in  connection  with  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Hon'ble 
Member  and  myself.  My  Lord,  the  Council  will  remem- 
ber that  when  I  moved  my  resolution  urging  an  inquiry 
into  the  growth  of  public  expenditure  last  January,  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Gates  attacked  my  proposal  in  a  speech  which 
may  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  this  Council,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  speech  he  described  the  Budget  of  Bombay 
as  a  bloated  Budget.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  reply,. 
I  indulged  in  a  retort — a  retort  obvious  to  all  who  knew 
the  financial  history  of  Upper  Burma  ;  I  said  that  if  the 
Budget  of  Bombay  was  a  bloated  Budget,  in  any  case  we 
paid  every  penny  of  it ;  that  when  Upper  Burma,  which 
had  lived  for  nearly  20  years  on  other  Provinces,  refunded 
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to  the  Government  of  India  what  it  had  drawn  from  other 
Provinces,  then  it  would  be  time  for  the  representative  of 
Burma  to  speak  of  other  peoples'  bloated  Budgets,  Now, 
my  Lord,  the  first  observation  I  would  like  to  make  in 
this  matter  is  this — that  I  quite  recognise  that  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gates  only  indulged  in  a  sort  of  bantering  expression 
when  he  spoke  of  the  bloated  Budget  of  Bombay ;  but 
then  my  retort  too  was  a  bantering  retort — intended  at 
the  time  to  be  a  mere  debating  retort  and  nothing  more. 
However,  like  the  bantering  retorts,  which  have  an  element 
of  truth  in  them,  my  retort  has  gone  home,  and  I  find 
some  feeling  exhibited  in  the  matter  even  in  Bangoon — I 
have  seen  articles  in  Rangoon  papers  on  the  subject.  As 
this  has  happened,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  put  all  banter 
aside  and  to  take  the  question  up  as  a  serious  question  to 
be  argued  in  a  serious  spirit,  and  I  will  argue  it  in  that 
way  to-day.  So  far  as  the  proposition  that  I  made  last 
January  is  concerned,  viz.,  that  Upper  Burma  was  not,  for 
nearly  20  years,  able  to  pay  its  way,  that,  of  course,  is  a 
historical  fact ;  any  one  who  knows  the  financial  past  of 
Upper  Burma  knows  that.  Upper  Burma  was  annexed  in 
1886.  From  1886  to  1897— a  period  of  eleven  years — 
the  accounts  of  Upper  Burma  were  kept  separate,  and 
during  all  these  years,  as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gates  himself 
will  admit.  Upper  Burma  showed  a  heavy  deficit  year  after 
year.  It  was  as  high  as  over  2  crores  of  rupees  for  the 
first  year,  and  for  the  last  year  it  was  nearly  a  crore — 
about  95  lakhs.  Then  the  accounts  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Burma  were  put  together,  and,  of  course,  after  that  we 
have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  how  much  Upper  Burma 
cost  the  Government  of  India.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
indirect  evidence  to  show  that  the  deficits  of  Upper  Burma 
CO  ntinued  for  about  7  or  8  years  more.     That  means  that 
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if  the  accounts  of  Upper  Burma  had  contmued  to  be  kept 
separate,  it  would  have  been  18  or  19  years  before  Upper 
Burma  was  able  to  make  the  two  ends  meet.  So  fah', 
therefore,  as  my  actual  proposition  is  concerned,  it  is 
absolutely  unassailable.  The  Hon'ble  Member,  however, 
may  sny,  '  Oh  !  you  must  not  take  part  of  a  Province  like 
this  !  And  Upper  Burma  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Pro- 
vince of  Burma  !  '  But  even  before  Upper  Burma  was 
annexed,  Lower  Burma  was  not  paying  its  way.  The 
utmost  that  may  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument  is 
that  Lower  Burma  was  just  paying  its  way  when  Upper 
Burma  was  annexed  ;  still  when  Upper  Burma  was  joined 
fo  Lower  Burma,  a  deficit  ensued,  and  that  deficit  had  to 
be  made  good  by  the  Government  of  India.  Thei-efore, 
my  position  is  not  shaken  even  if  you  put  the  accounts  of 
Lower  Burma  with  those  of  Upper  Burma.  But,  my 
Lord,  my  Hon'ble  friend,  the  non-official  Member  from 
Burma,  Maung  Bah  Too,  has  most  unexpectedly  come  to- 
my  assistance  in  this  matter.  He  asked  for  a  return  the 
other  day,  and  only  4  or  5  days  ago  a  return  was  placed 
by  the  Government  on  this  table,  which  is  a  crushing 
indictment  of  the  financial  position  of  Burma,  even  taken 
as  a  whole.  The  return  is  a  Government  return,  and  I 
sliall  be  glad  to  know  what  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gates  has  to 
Siay  to  it.  The  return  shows  that  from  1860  up  to  1903-04 
— the  year  in  which  the  return  was  prepared — the  whole 
of  Burma,  Lower  and  Upper,  taken  together,  had  not  been 
paying  its  way.  It  was  not  therefore  only  Upper  Burma^ 
for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  but  the  whole  of  Burma 
for  more  than  40  years  that  was  not  paying  its  way — I  do- 
not  know  how  it  has  been  since  ;  jDrobably  things  have 
been  slightly  better,  but  they  cannot  be  very  diffei-ent.  I 
am    therefore  prepared  to  modify  my  original  proposition 
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that  Uppei'  Burma  had  not  paid  its  way  for  nearly  20 
years  and  say  that  the  whole  of  Burma  had  not  paid  its 
way  for  more  than  40  years.  If  that  will  please  the 
Hon'ble  Member,  he  may  have  this  proposition — this  time 
made  not  in  banter,  but  in  sober  seriousness  ! 

But,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  all.  This  return,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Accountant-General  of  Rangoon, 
tries  to  give  every  advantage  to  Burma  in  the  calculation. 
For  instance,  Burma  is  charged,  not  with  its  fair  share  of 
Military  expenditure,  but  only  with  the  cost  of  the  troops 
actually  located  in  Burma,  and  that  is  really  very  small 
compared  with  the  whole  Military  expenditure  of  India, 
Then,  as  to  non-effective  charges  in  connection  with  the 
Army,  Burma  is  charged,  not  with  the  usual  percentage  of 
42,  but  only  with  a  percentage  of  33.  There  are  other 
charges  also  made  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  case  of  the 
rest  of  India ;  and  finally  there  is  this  significant  omission 
here.  The  return  says  that  the  deficits,  shown  in  the 
table  appended,  for  more  than  40  years,  are  exclusive  of 
certain  items  which  have  not  been  taken  into  account — 
items  for  which  Burma  should  be  charged,  but  has  not 
been  charged,  in  this  calculation.  Thus,  Burma  is  not 
charged  in  this  return  with  its  share  for  Civil  and  Public 
Works  pension  and  furlough  allowances  in  India  ;  Burma 
is  not  charged  with  its  share  of  the  capital  cost  in  con- 
nection with  telegraphs  ;  Burma  is  not  charged  with  any 
contribution  to  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Indian  Marine  ; 
finally,  Burma  is  even  not  charged  for  her  fair  share  of  the 
Central  Government  in  India.  Exclusive  of  all  thesg 
charges  and  giving  every  advantage  to  Burma,  this  return 
prepared  by  the  Accountant-General  of  Rangoon,  and  laid 
by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  table  of  this  Council, 
shows  that  for    more    than  40  years  the  whole  of  Burma 
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was  not  paying  its  way  ;  and  as  a  result  we  find  that 
Burma  is  indebted  to-day  to  India  to  the  tune  of  about  62 
crores  of  rupees.  The  other  day  I  pointed  out  that  the 
unproductive  debt  of  India  is  37  millions  or  about 
55  or  56  crores  of  rupees.  If  Burma  had  not  been 
with  us,  we  should  have  had  no  unproductive  debt 
to-day  and  have  been  6  or  7  crores  to  the  good.  It  may 
be  contended  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  begin  the  account,  as  this  return  does,  with  the  debt 
charges,  due  on  account  of  the  First  and  Second  Burmese 
Wars.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Government  of  India  in  connection 
with  its  own  accounts  in  this  country.  England  has  never 
borne  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  wars  or  of  the  measures 
that  were  necessary  to  put  down  the  Mutiny,  or  any  other 
debt  that  has  been  raised  in  this  country.  India  has  paid 
the  whole  cost  of  all  the  wars ;  India  has  paid  the  whole 
cost  of  putting  down  the  Mutiny  ;  India  has  borne  the 
whole  responsibility  for  every  debt  that  has  been  raised  in 
connection  with  this  country.  If  Burma  wants  to  be  con- 
sidered separately,  then  Burma  must  also  be  prepared  to 
undergo  the  S£.me  treatment ;  and  that  treatment  has 
been  applied  to  Burma  by  the  Accountant-General  of 
Rangoon,  with  results  well  worth  the  study  of  the  Hon'ble 
Member. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection. Taking  the  positions  of  Burma  and  Bombay, 
even  to-day,  what  do  we  find  ?  It  is  usual  to  apply  two 
tests  in  such  comparisons,  the  test  of  population  and  the 
test  of  area,  to  judge  as  to  what  is  the  burden  of  taxation 
in  a  Province.  I  think  both  tests  are  largely  fallacious, 
but  if  these  tests  have  to  be  applied,  they  must  be  differ- 
ently to  difterent  heads  of  revenue.     For  land-revenue  and 
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forests,  1  think,  the  proper  test  to  apply  is  the  area  test ; 
for  stamps,  registratiou,  assessed  taxes  and  excise,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proper  test  to  apply  is  the  test  per  head. 
Applying  the  tests  in  this  way,  1  find  that  Bombay  pays 
per  head  for  assessed  taxes,  stamps,  registration,  and  ex- 
cise. Re.  1-9-10  per  head,  whereas  Burma  pays  Re.  1-6-10 
per  head.  As  regards  land-revenue  and  forests,  I  find 
that  Bombay  pays  Re.  0-15-3  per  square  mile,  whereas 
Burma  pays  Re.  0-13  .3,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Bombay  is  largely  handicapped  by  Sind.  Thus,  even  omit- 
ting salt  and  customs,  Bombay  taxation  is  higher  than  that 
of  Burma. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
Financial  statement  which  the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter has  laid  before  this  Council.  My  Lord,  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  Financial  Statement  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  Provincial  finance.  Undoubt- 
■edly  a  very  important  step  forward  has  been  taken  and  the 
Hon'ble  Member  is  entitled  to  speak  with  legitimate  pride 
of  what  has  been  done.  When,  however,  he  describes 
these  new  Provincial  settlements  as  permanent,  a  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the  term  is  justified.  Look- 
ing at  the  new  settlements  in  a  large  way,  we  find  that 
there  are  four  special  characteristics  which  may  be 
noted.  The  first  is  that  there  will  be  in  future  a 
■withdrawal  of  all  minute  control  over  the  Bud- 
gets of  Provincial  Governments.  The  second  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  contractual  responsibility  will  be 
enforced  rigidly  in  future  in  the  case  of  all  Provincial 
Governments.  The  third  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  Pro- 
vincial revenues  will  be  derived  from  portions  of  grow- 
ing revenues  and  that  large  fixed  allotments  will  not  be 
made  hereafter  to  the  Provinces.     And  the  fourth  is   that 
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a  further  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
vincialization  of  certain  revenues,  forests  in  all  easels,  and 
excise  in  the  case  of  Bombay  and  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam.  Now,  these  are  all  very  important  features,  all 
four  of  them.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  think  that  the  new- 
settlements  are  likely  to  be  any  more  permanent  than  the 
previous  settlements  were.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  in 
some  detail. 

As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  minute  control  over  the 
budgets  of  Px-ovincial  Governments,  I  think  everybody 
will  congratulate  the  Finance  Department  on  what  it  has 
done.  It  is  a  very  important  change,  and  I  think  that  it 
will  largely  free  the  Local  Governments  from  that  un- 
necessary and  vexatious  interference  of  which  they  had 
reason  to  complain.  I  think  this,  in  some  respects,  is  the 
most  important  change  which  the  new  settlements  make,, 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  excellent  results.  As 
regards  the  doctrine  of  contractual  responsibility,  that  of 
course  has  always  been  there ;  and  simply  because  the 
Hon'ble  Member  expi'esses  himself  with  some  emphasis  on 
the  subjects,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  new  doctrine, 
though  I  admit  that  if  he  is  able  to  ensure  the  Local 
Governments  not  budgetting  for  a  deficit  or  borrowing 
from  him  whenever  their  balances  fall  below  the  minimum, 
I  think  that  will  be  a  departure.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  enforce  this  in  practice.  I 
have  my  doubts  about  this.  The  third  change  is,  no  doubt,, 
very  important ;  but  the  principle  of  it  had  already  been 
accepted,  and  we  have  now  only  a  further  advance  in  giving 
the  Local  Governments  a  larger  proportion  of  the  growing 
revenues.  The  advance,  however,  is  so  substantial  as  to 
reverse  the  old  practice  of  making  fixed  allotments  to 
Provincial  Governments.     In  place  of  that,  we  have  now 
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the  Imperijil  Government  receiving  a  next  fixed   allotment 
from  the  Provincial  Govei'nments  taken  together,  and  that 
is  a  meve  in  the  right  direction.     The  last  change  is  also  a 
further  extension  of  a  principle   already   accepted,  because 
registration  had  already   been   wholly    provincialised,    and 
what  the  Finance  Department  has  now  done  is   to   provin- 
cialise forests  in  all  cases  and  excise  in   some   cases,   which 
is  only  extending  a  principle,  already  accepted,  still  further. 
While,  therefore,  all  the  four   changes  are   important 
there  is  nothing  in  them  except   in  the   first — that    which 
relieves  the  Local   Governments  of  all   minute    control — 
which  is  quite  new,  though  in  each  case  there  is  a  substan- 
tial advance.     But  my  fear,  my  Lord,  is  that  these  settle- 
ments will  not  prove  any   more   permanent  than   the   last 
quasi-permanent  settlements,  or  than  even  the   old   quin- 
quennial settlements ;  I  fear   that  the  whole   position  is 
such  that  there  cannot  be   any  permanent   settlements  at 
the  present  stage  between  ttie  Provincial  Governments  and 
the  Government  of  India.     The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in 
this.  The  Government  of  India  has  at  its  disposal  too  large 
a  share  of  growing  revenues,  and  its  expenditure  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  Army  and  to  a  few  services  which  are- 
directly  under  it.     The  result  is  that  while  there  is  a   con- 
tinuous tendency  to  spend  more  and   more   on  the   Army, 
after  those  claims  are   satisfied,   large   surpluses  accrue  ta 
the  Government  of  India ;  and   when   these  sui'pluses   are 
realised,  the  Government  doles  out  a   portion   of  them   ta 
the    Provinces.       Now,    the    Provinces    habitually    expect 
these  doles  and  the  expectation  of   the  doles  is   thoroughly 
demoralising.     If  therefore  you  want  any  element  of  per- 
manence in  your  Provincial  contracts,  it  is   necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  see  to  it  that   the  Government  of   India   has   no 
large  surpluses  to  dole  out  to  the  Provinces,  and  this  can 
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only  be  ensured  by  reducing  the  resources  which  are  at 
present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India. 
What  I  propose,  my  Lord,  is  that  instead  of  receiving  its 
whole  income  from  growing  revenue?,  the  Government  of 
India  should  receive  large  fixed  contributions  from  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  say,  up  to  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  its  revenues,  the  other  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  being  derived  from  growing  resources.  I  think  in 
this  matter  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  and  there  are  three  countries  which  can  supply 
some  sort  of  guidance  to  us  on  this  subject — Switzerland 
Germany  and  America.  Switzerland,  however,  is  a  very 
small  country,  and  I  will  therefore  leave  it  out  of  consid- 
eration. The  example  which  I  think  we  should  follow  in 
this  matter  is  that  supplied  by  Germany.  America  is  too 
advanced  for  us,  because  the  federal  finance  of  America  is 
entirely  separate  from  State  finance,  and  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  we  reach  that  stage,  if  we  ever  reach  it 
at  all.  But  in  Germany,  my  Lord,  while  the  Empire  has 
its  own  independent  revenues,  and  the  component  States 
Lave  theirs,  the  component  States  also  make  large  contri- 
butions to  the  exchequer  of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Empire  is  at  present 
•derived  from  fixed  contributions  from  the  component 
States,  and  about  three-fourths  is  derived  from  independ- 
ent sources,  such  as  Customs  and  Excise  and  Stamps. 
Now,  I  think,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  have  to 
•seek  a  solution  of  our  problem.  The  Government  of  India 
should  have  about  one-third  or  one- fourth  of  its  revenue 
derived  from  fixed  contributions  made  by  the  Provincial 
•Governments.  This  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  large  sur- 
pluses being  realised  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
<liminis\x  the  chances  of  doles  being  given  to  the  Provincial 
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Governments.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  policy  of 
doles,  which  his  been  condemned  by  successive  Finance 
Ministers,  and  also  by  several  Members  of  the  Decentrali- 
sation Commission,  is  a  thoroughly  demoralising  policy, 
and  if  you  want  any  strong  financial  responsibility  to 
be  felt  by  Provincial  Governments  and  the  doctrine  of 
contractual  responsibility  to  be  strictly  enforced,  you 
must  see  to  it  that  this  practice  of  the  Government 
of  India  giving  doles  to  Provincial  Governments  year 
after  year  is  stopped — indeed  rendered  impossible. 

I  had  intended  going  into  this  in  some  detail,  but 
I  see  that  my  twenty  minutes  are  nearly  up  and  I  must 
conclude.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  making 
only  one  or  two  observations.  My  Lord,  taking  the  real 
revenue  of  the  whole  of  India  as  estimated  in  next  year's 
Budget,  we  may  put  it  down  at  about  83  crores  or- 55 
millions  for  the  next  year.  As  I  explained  on  a  previous 
occasion,  I  leave  out  in  this  refunds  and  drawbacks  and 
assignments  and  compensations,  as  also  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  opium  ;  and  the  Commercial  Services  I  take  net. 
Out  of  this  83  crores,  about  four-sevenths  is  now  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  of  India  and  three- sevenths  is 
the  revenue  of  the  Local  Governments.  Now,  I  think  it 
is  possible  to  assign  the  principal  heads  to  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Governments  in  such  a  way  that  the  Local 
Governments  should  have  at  their  disposal  a  little  more 
than  the  revenue  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  and  the 
Government  of  India  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  little 
less  than  what  it  has  at  present. 

Tlie  excess,  which  the  Local  Governments  will  thus 
get,  should  come  back  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
shape  of  fixed  assignments,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
capable  of  growth,   and  to  that  extent  the  Government  of 
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India  would   have   inelastic   revenues  at  its  disposal.      On 
the  other   hand,   as   the    Government  of    India   will   have 
customs-revenue,    and   as   it   will    realise   more   and  more 
from  this  source,  I  do  not  think   that  there   would  be  any 
difficulty  as  regards  the   total   revenue  of  the   Government 
of  India  being  sufficiently  elastic.     I  think,  my  Lord,  that 
the   Government   of   India   could    and   should   raise  much 
more  revenue   fi-om   customs  than  they  are   doing  to-day. 
In  Germany  I  find  57  millions  are  raised  by  customs  ;  in 
America  60  millions  are  raised  by  customs  ;   so  that  there 
,  is  plenty  of  margin  for   raising  a  larger  revenue  from  this 
source  in   India.     My  proposal,  therefore,    is   this,    that 
certain   principal   heads   should  be  provincialised    straight 
•off.     I  would  begin  with  land  revenue,    excise  and  fores+s, 
making  them  over  to  Local   Governments,  and  such  Local 
Governments  as  would   get   from   them    more   than   they 
actually  require  just  now  should   be  called  upon  to  make 
fixed  allotments  to  the  Government  of    India.     As   the 
Government  of  India's  revenue  from  its  own  sources,  such 
as  customs,   grows,   more  and   more   of   the   other    heads 
should  be  provincialised.     So  far  the   advance  has  been 
from  centralized  finance  to   decentralized   finance.     "When 
^he  process  of  decentralization    is   completed — and   we  are 
yet   a  good   way  from    completion — we   have  to  advance 
from   that  to  federal  finance,   which  should  be  our  goal. 
And  I  have  indicated   briefly   how  we  may  gradually  pro- 
ceed towards  a  federal  basis. 

There  is  one  matter  of  some  importance  on  which  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  before  I  finish,  and  that  is  the 
-question  of  Provincial  taxation  raised  by  my  Hon'ble 
friend  Mr.  Quin.  My  Lord,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  quite  recognise  that  Provincial  finance  will 
not   attain    an    independent    position    unless    and    until 
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Provincial  Councils  have  the  powers  of  taxation  ;  but 
I  think  this  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  things  general- 
ly will  have  to  advance  a  great  deal  before  these  powers 
can  be  safely  conferred  on  those  Councils  ;  in  any  case,  I 
urge,  there  should  be  no  hurry  in  regard  to  this,  I  think, 
in  the  first  place,  the  present  practice  of  discussing  Pro- 
vincial Budgets  must  be  well  settled,  and  the  public 
opinion  in  the  different  Provinces  must  make  itself  felt  by 
the  Provincial  Governments  much  more  than  it  is  doing 
to-day.  Secondly,  before  powers  of  taxation  are  conferred 
on  Local  Governments,  it  is  necessary  that  every  Local 
Government  should  be  a  Council  Government,  with  a 
Governor  at  its  head,  coming  fresh  from  England.  And, 
thirdly,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  elected 
majority  of  Members  in  these  Councils.  When  this  posi- 
tion is  reached,  I  think  powers  of  taxation  may  safely  be 
entrusted  to  Provincial  Councils,  but  till  then  I  would 
keep  those  powers  in  the  hands  of  this  Council.  Finally, 
as  regards  borrowing,  that  will  have  to  come  after  powers 
of  taxation  have  been  conferred,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  are  actually  able  to  take  these  steps. 
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[The  Council  met  on  the  25th  March  1912,  for  the  final 
debate  on  the  Budget,  His  Exoellew.y  Lord  Hardinge  presid- 
ing,    Mr,  Gokhale  made  the  following  speech  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  to- 
day on  the  general  state  of  our  finances,  but,  before  doing 
that,  I  would  like,  with  Your  Lordship's  permission,  to 
make  one  or  two  references  of  a  personal  nature.  My 
Lord,  this  is  the  last  time  when  my  Hon'ble  friend,  Sir 
James  Meston,  will  sit  in  this  Council,  at  any  rate  as 
Financial  Secretary,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  publicly,  and  in  Your  Excellency's 
presence,  for  all  the  valuable  assistance  which  he  has 
uniformly  given  to  non-official  members  during  the  last 
three  years.  Ever  accessible,  ever  courteous,  ever  helpful, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  has  enabled  many  of  us  to  perform 
our  duty  in  this  Council  better  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  done.  He  has  believed  whole-heartedly  in  the  new 
order  inaugurated  by  the  recent  reforms  ;  and  he  has  also 
believed  in  the  capacity  of  non -official  members  to  rise 
equal  to  their  new  responsibilities.  And  if  this  Council 
has  not  wholly  disappointed  expectations,  the  result,  at 
any  rate  on  the  financial  side  of  our  discussions,  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  sympathetic  and  generous  atti- 
tude of  the  Hon'ble  Member  towards  us.  My  Lord,  our 
best  wishes  uccompany  Sir  James  Meston  in  his  new  and 
exalted  sphere,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that,  when  his  five 
years  of  office  are  over,  he  will  return  again  to  this  Council 
as  Finance  Minister.  1  think,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  membership  of 
the  Government  of  India  should  be  the   last  rung  of  the 
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official  ladder  in  this  country,  and  that  those  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  who  are  marked  oat  for  Lieutenant- 
Governorships  should  complete  their  tenure  of  office  as 
heads  of  Provinces  before  they  come  and  join  the  Vice- 
roy's Executive  Council. 

My   Lord,   I    would   next   like   to   say   a  word    about 
my  Hon'ble  friend,  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson.     We  have 
all  heard  that   he   proposes  shortly    to  go  on   six  months' 
leave  to  recruit  his  health,   and  we  all  fervently  hope   that 
he   will   come   back    at   the  end  of   that   period  with    his 
health  fully  restored  and   that  he  will  continue  to  preside 
over  his  Department   for  the   full   period    of   his   appoint- 
ment.    My  Lord,  the  personnel  of  this  Council  on  its  non- 
official  side  will    have    undergone    considerable    changes 
before  the  Hon'ble  Member's  return,   because  in  the  inter- 
val there  will   be   a   new  election,   and,  while   some  of  us 
may  possibly  not  want  to  come  back,  the  constituencies 
may  not  want  to  send  some   others  back,   and    therefore  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate   if   we,    non-official   members, 
seek  to  give  brief  expression   on   the  present   occasion  to 
the  great  admiration  and    the   very  high    regard  in  which 
we  hold  Sir  Guy   Fleetwood   Wilson.     My  Lord,  with  his 
mind  ssiturated  with  the  best   traditions  of  English  public 
life  of  which  he  was  a  close   observer  for  many   years,    the 
Hon'ble    Member's    presence   in    this    Council    has    been 
simply  invaluable  to  us  at  a  time  when  our  own  tradition 
is  slowly   evolving  here.     We  have   never   found  Sir  Guy 
Wilson    wrapped   up  in    official    reserve.     He    has    often 
presented  new   points  of  view  to   us  and  he  has  himself 
been   always  anxious  to  enter   into  our   feelings   and   our 
thought's.     And  his  dehghtful   and  high-minded  courtesy 
has  made  it  a  pleasure  to  have   anything  to  do   with   him. 
His   great   familiarity    with    the    principles    of    Western 
16 
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finance  has  enabled  him  to  manage  our  finances  wisely 
and  skilfully,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Gladstonian 
tradition  of  economy  has  left  its  impress  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country.  In  regard  to  our  general  aftairs, 
too,  it  is  well-known  that  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson's  in- 
fluence has  been  strongly  on  the  side  of  popular  progress. 
My  Lord,  the  country  needs  men  of  his  type  in  the 
Government — men  of  warm  sympathies,  of  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, and  deep  devotion  to  its  truest  and  best 
interests ;  and  once  again  I  earnestly  express  the  hope 
that  Sir  Guy  will  come  back  fully  restored  to  health  and 
will  continue  his  services  to  India  to  the  furthest  limit  of 
time  to  which  they  can  be  stretched. 

My  last  word,  my  Lord,  will  be  about  this  great 
and  beautiful  city.  Speaking  at  the  Calcutta  Club  the 
other  day,  Your  Lordship  expiessed  the  great  regret 
with  which  you  viewed  the  prospect  of  this  city  soon 
ceasing  to  be  your  winter  headquarters  in  future.  May 
we,  non-oliicial  members  of  this  Council,  ask  to  be  permit- 
ted to  respectfully  join  in  that  regret  !  1  say  nothing  on 
this  occasion  about  the  great,  the  momentous,  changes 
which  were  announced  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor  at  Delhi.  Looking  into  the  future  with  the  eye 
of  faith  and  of  hope,  I  do  believe  that  these  changes, 
whatever  temporary  inconvenience  or  dislocation  they  may 
occasion  will  do  good  in  the  end  both  to  the  Province  of 
Bengal  and  to  the  country  taken  as  whole.  But,  what- 
ever the  future  may  hold  in  its  womb,  the  thought  that 
this  Council,  which  has  grown  from  the  smallest  begin- 
nings to  its  present  dimensions  in  this  city,  meets  here 
to-dav  for  the  last  time,  is  a  thought  that  must  make  the 
heart  heavy.  My  Loid,  it  is  not  merely  the  infinite 
kindness  and  hospitality  which  we  members,  coming  from 
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■other  Provinces,  have  always  received  from  the  people 
of  Calcutta,  it  is  not  merely  the  friends  that  we  have 
made  here,  that  we  shall  miss ;  it  is  the  entire 
influence  of  Calcutta  and  all  that  Calcutta  stands  for 
that  will  now  be  lost  to  us.  Some  of  us,  my  Lord,  have 
been  coming  to  this  city  now  for  many  years — I  for  one 
have  come  here  continuously  now  for  eleven  years — and 
we  have  learnt,  to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  this 
wonderful  land  which  the  people  of  Bengal  feel. 
Its  waving  fields,  its  noble  streams,  its  rich  and 
wonderful  vegetation  of  every  kind,  throw  on  us  now 
the  same  spell  that  the  people  of  this  Province 
experience,  and  the  warm-heartedness  of  its  society,  its 
•culture,  its  spiritual  outlook  on  life,  and  the  intensity  of 
its  national  aspiration  have  produced  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  upon  our  lives.  My  Lord,  we  bid  adieu  to  this 
<;ity  with  profound  regret,  and  with  evei-y  good  wish  for 
its  continued  prosperity  that  the  heart  of  man  can  frame. 
And  we  fervently  trust  that,  great  as  has  been  its  past,  its 
future  will  be  even  greater. 

My  Lord,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
state  of  our  finances.  We  are,  as  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  our  finances  knows,  on  the  eve  of  a  very 
considerable  disturbance  in  our  accepted  standards  both  of 
revenue  and  expenditure.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  both  sound  and  strong  ;  but  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the 
«ve  of  this  disturbance  makes  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  careful  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
whole  position.  On  the  one  side,  my  Lord,  our  opium- 
revenue  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  on  the  other  side, 
heavy  and  continuously  increasing  additions  will  be 
■encessary  to  our  expenditure   on  certain  services,  specially 
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education  and  sanitation.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  hope,  I  most- 
earnestly  hope,  that  our  military  expenditure,  the  burden- 
of  which  we  have  so  long  borne  patiently,  and  which  is- 
really  far  beyond  our  capacity  to  bear,  will  be  materially 
lightened  as  a  result  of  the  labour  on  which  Sir  William 
Nicholson  and  his  Committee  will  soon  enter.  I  therefore- 
suggest  that  this  is  just  the  junctui^e  when  a  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  into  the  whole  -financial  position  may  be- 
undertaken  by  a  strong  Royal  Commission.  There  are 
three  outstanding  features  of  the  position.  A  top-heavy 
administration,  much  too  costly  for  our  resources,  a 
crushing  weight  of  military  burdens,  and  a  scheme 
of  taxation  which,  though  not  much  more  burden- 
some in  its  total  incidence  than  in  other  countries,, 
presses  much  more  heavily  on  the  poorer  than  on  th& 
middle  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  community.  These 
are  the  outstanding  features  of  our  financial  position. 
India,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  very  poor 
country  and  the  largest  revenue  that  we  cm  possibly  raise 
must  be  small,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  how  to  adjust  our  revenue 
to  our  growing  requirements  in  certain  directions  is  one  of 
prime  importance.  My  Lord,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad 
when  our  opium-revenue  disappears ;  not  only  because 
I  feel  it  to  be  a  stain  on  us,  but  also  because  its  presence 
in  an  uncertain  state  is  very  inconvenient  fi'om  the  stand- 
point of  economy.  The  uncertainty  that  invests  it  is  a 
great  disturbing  factor  in  our  budget,  and  the  large 
surpluses  which  it  brings  to  the  Government,  however 
convenient  they  may  be  for  certain  purposes,  cannot  but  be 
demoi'alizing  in  their  efiect  on  economy,  because  the 
strongest  Finance  Minister,  with  the  utmost  insistence 
that  he  can  lay  on  rigid  economy,    cannot  resist  a  certain 
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«,mount  of  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  presence  of  such 
large  surpluses.  When  the  opium-revenue  disappears — 
■and  I  understand  that  it  will  not  take  long  now  before 
it  disappears — we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  know 
where  exactly  we  stand,  and  then  it  is  that  certain 
•questions  will  require  to  be  taken  into  serious  and 
-careful  consideration,  so  that  a  definite  financial 
.policy  may  be  laid  down  foi  the  country  which  should 
fee  adhered  to  in  all  essentials,  independently  of  the 
particular  views  or  inclinations  of  individual  Finance 
Members.  The  questions  that  require  specially  to  be 
-considered  are  how  to  readjust  our  old  taxation  so  that  its 
incidence  should  press  less  severely  on  certain  classes — 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  country  ;  how  to  widen,  if  neces- 
sary, the  present  basis  of  taxation  so  that  more  money 
may  be  found  for  education,  sanitation,  and  similar 
services ;  in  what  directions  expenditure  must  be  kept 
■down,  and  in  what  directions  expenditure  must  be  in- 
creased. We  want  enquiry  into  these  things  by  a  strong 
Commission  so  that  the  future  may  be  shaped  in  accord- 
ance with  a  definite  policy  laid  down,  after  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  question.  For  instance,  my 
Lord,  I  hold  that  we  can  raise  a  much  larger  revenue  than 
we  do  at  present  from  our  Customs  without  its  proving 
burdensome  to  any  section  of  the  community.  The  po.s- 
sibility  of  raising  revenue  from  certain  sources,  which  at 
present  yield  nothing,  must  also  be  publicly  examined. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  reducing  the  State  demand 
on  land,  especially  in  raiyatwari  tracts,  and  the  extension 
of  the  permanent  settlement  to  areas  where  it  does  not  at 
present  exist,  subject  to  the  condition  that  agricultura 
incomes  above  a  certain  minimum  should  be  liable  to  pay 
the  income-tax.     There   is   also   the    question    as    to  how 
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larger  recurring  grants  for  local  bodies  may  be  provided  sO' 
that  they  should  be  better  able  than  at  present  to  perform 
their  duties  satisfactorily,  and  how  provision  may  be  made 
for  steadily  expanding  allotments  to  education,  sanitation 
and  medical  relief.  I  therefore  urge  that  when  the  opium- 
revenue  is  about  to  disappear,  the  occasion  should  be  utilis- 
ed to  appoint  a  strong  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  the  basis  of  our  taxation  and  the  probable 
future  course  of  our  expenditure.  One  important  reason 
why  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary  is  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  pet'sonnel  of  the  Government  changes  in 
this  country.  A  Finance  Minister,  or  any  other  member 
of  Government,  holds  office  for  only  five  years  ;  he  takes 
some  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  problems 
of  his  department  or  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  and 
by  the  time  he  is  in  a  position  to  handle  important  questions 
well,  the  time  also  comes  for  him  to  think  of  leaving.  If 
members  of  Government  were  to  remain  in  this  country 
after  their  retirement,  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
they  acquired  in  their  respective  offices  would  still  be 
available  to  us.  What  happens  at  present  is  that  every 
successor  has  to  begin  not  where  his  predecessor  ended  but 
his  predecessor  also  began,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of 
most  useful  and  necessary  knowledge  is  repeatedly  lost  and 
has  to  be  repeatedly  acquired  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
result  that  we  seem  to  be  living  more  or  less  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  without  a  large  settled  policy  adopted  as  a  re- 
sult of  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  and  ample  discussion* 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  Lord,  that  when  the  opium- 
revenue  is  about  to  be  extinguished,  as  we  understand  it 
will  soon  be,  the  Government  should  take  steps  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  so  that  the  whole  financial  position  of 
the  country  may  be  carefully  examined. 


HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION  JX  CANTONMENTS. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imjyerial  Legislative  Council  held  on 
Friday,  the  14th  Febricary  1902,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon  presiding,  the  Council  considered  the  Beport  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for 
securing  house  accommodation  foi'  officer's  in  Cantonments. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Fugh  moved  that  in  clause  2,  sub-clause  {1) 
of  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  the  definition 
of  '''^  grantee"  be  omitted.  In  supporting  the  amendment,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  GoMtale  spoke  as  folloics : — ] 

Your  Excellency, — As  Government  have  been  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Pugh, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in 
support  of  it ;  but,  if  Your  Excellency  will  bear  with  me, 
I  will,  following  the  example  of  my  Hon'ble  friend 
Mr.  Bilgrami,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
character  of  the  measure  which  the  Council  are  invited  to 
pass  to-day.  My  Lord,  it  is  true  that  I  have  signed  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  subject  to  dissent  in  one 
particular  only,  but  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  regard 
all  legislation  of  this  nature  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
misgiving.  I  am  free  to  recognise  that  Government  have 
been  by  no  means  precipitate  in  proceeding  with  this 
measure,  as  it  has  been  before  the  public,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  nearly  thirteen  years.  I  also  recognise  that 
large  and  important  modifications  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill  to  soften  the  stringency  of  its  original  pro- 
visions, and  now  that  Government  have  accepted  the 
amendment  of  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Pugh  had  given 
notice,  I  think  they  have  done  nearly  all  that  lay  in  their 
power,  short  of  dropping  the  Bill,  to  provide  what  have  to 
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be  considered  as  reasonable  safeguards  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  house-owners  in  cantonments.  But, 
my  Lord,  when  all  this  is  admitted — and  I  make  the 
admission  most  gratefully — the  fact  remains  that  legislation 
of  so  exceptional  a  character,  interfering  as  it  does  with 
the  normal  freedom  of  contract  between  house-owners  and 
tenants,  can  be  justified  only  on  giounds  of  the  strongest 
necessity  ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  opinions  and 
memorials  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  to  show  that 
in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  cantonments  such  neces- 
sity does  not  exist.  In  these  cantonments  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing house  accommodation  for  military  officers,  the  number 
of  bungalows  available  being  largely  in  excess  of  military 
requirements,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  these  bungalows 
remaining,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vacant  from  year  to  year. 
Poona  is  a  typical  instance  of  this  class  of  cantonments.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  military  officers  re- 
quiring house-accommodation  in  Poona  is  about  160  ;  while 
the  number  of  bungalows  in  Militjxry  lines  is  over  200.  Now 
all  these  160  officers  do  not  take  a  house  each.  The 
younger  officers  generally  prefer  chumming,  three  or  four 
in  a  house.  A  considerable  number  reside  in  the  Western 
India  Club  and  in  hotels  and  a  few  live  even  in  Civil  lines. 
The  result  is  that  every  year  a  certain  number  of  houses 
remain  without  tenants.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  put  the  proposed  enactment  into  operation  at 
once  in  all  cantonments  throu";hout  India.  That  is  true  • 
but  as  soon  as  the  Bill  is  pjissed,  the  matter  gets  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  it  is  all  a  question 
of  the  discretion  of  Government  in  their  executive  capa- 
city, which,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
X    do  not  say   that   this   discretion   will   not,  as  a  rule,  be 
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wisely  exercised,  but  it  is  concievable  that  a  Local  Govern- 
ment may  not  always  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
the  military  authorities,  who  would  naturally  not  be 
reluctant  to  be  armed  with  the  drastic  powers  which  this 
Bill  vests  ill  theni,  when  once  the  Act  is  extended  to  a 
■cantonment.  And  I  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
operation  of  this  enactment,  with  all  the  safeguards  it 
contains,  is  likely  to  prove  in  practice  more  or  less  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  house-owners.  The  Legislature, 
my  lliord,  may  make  the  letter  of  the  law  as  severely 
impartial  as  it  can.  The  law  itself  has  to  be  enforced 
through  the  medium  of  human  beings,  who  are  not  free 
from  prejudice.  And  in  the  present  case  it  will  be  worked 
by  military  men,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  prompt  and 
unquestioning  obedience  that  they  are  often  not  likely  to 
trouble  themselves  much  about  nice  points  of  law  in 
enforcing  their  wishes.  The  Bill  provides  for  referring 
all  important  matters  of  disagreement  between  house- 
owners  and  tenants  to  Committees  of  Arbitration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  safeguard  of  these  Com- 
mittees proves  to  be  effective  in  practice.  Past  experience 
of  these  bodies  in  cantonments  is  not  very  encouraging. 
On  this  point  I  need  quote  no  other  testimony  than  that 
of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  described  his  experi- 
ence of  these  Committees  in  the  following  terms  : — '  I  have 
been  a  member  on  these  Committees,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  thought  their  tendency  was  to  be  hard  on  the 
house- owner.'  Let  us  hope  that  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittees that  will  be  constituted  under  the  proposed 
enactment  will  give  greater  satisfaction.  In  one  respect 
the  Bill  is  certain  to  cause  loss  to  house-owners.  Where 
A  non-military  tenant  is  ejected  in  favour  of  a  military 
tenant  under  the  coeicive  clauses  of  the  Bill,  the  house  is 
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sure  to  be  shunned  by  non- military  tenants  after  that,  and 
so,  if  at  any  time  the  house-owner  fails  to  get  a  military 
tenant  for  it,  it  is  likely  to  remain  without  a  tenant. 
I  have  made  these  observations  to  emphasize 
respectfully  the  gi^eat  need  there  is  for  exhausting  all 
ordinary  remedies  before  resorting  to  the  somewhat 
violent  disturbance  of  the  normal  relations  between 
house-owners  and  tenants  which  this  Bill  authorises, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  cantonments  in  which 
the  inconvenience  complained  of  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  has  not  assumed  serious  dimensions  and  where 
the  requirements  of  the  military  are  of  a  fixed  character. 
I  believe,  in  such  cantonments,  Govei'nment  might,  with 
advantage,  try  the  plan  of  selecting  themselves  the  requir- 
ed number  of  bungalows  once  for  all,  and  requiring  their 
ofticers  to  occupy  them  for  fixed  rents.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, I  submit,  will  be  mox*e  equitable  than  that  contem- 
plated in  the  Bill,  because  there  will  be  a  reciprocity  of 
obligations  under  it.  For  if  house-owners  will  be  thereby 
required  to  place  their  bungalows  at  the  disposal  of  military 
officers,  these  latter,  in  their  turn,  will  be  bound  to  occupy 
them  ;  and  the  chances  of  friction  between  house-owners 
and  military  officers  will  be  minimised.  Of  course,  where 
the  evil  mentioned  in  the  preamble  has  grown  sa 
serious  that  such  a  simple  plan  will  not  be  practicable,  the 
proposed  enactment  will  have  to  be  enforced,  for  no  one 
can  question  the  fact,  that  cantonments  exist  primarily  for 
the  accommodation  of  military  men,  and  they  must  fulfil 
that  purpose  under  any  circumstances.  But  in  regard  to 
these  cantonments,  i.e.,  whex'e  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  enforce  the  new  law,  I  would  venture  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion, and  that  is,  that  Government  should  publish 
every    year  a  statement   showing  the  number  of  cases  ia 
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which  the  coercive  clauses  of  the  Bill  have  been  enforced 
during  the  year.  1  think  the  mere  facb  that  such  a  re- 
burn  will  have  to  go  up  to  the  Government  will  tend  to 
sober  the  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  cantonment  author- 
ities and  will  prove  a  salutary  addition  to  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  already  provided  in  the  Bill.  My  Lord^ 
ifc  was  not  possible  for  me  to  bring  up  these  suggestions  in 
the  shape  of  amendments,  and  I  thought  I  might  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  of  Government  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion. 


THE  OFFICIAL  SECRETS  ACT. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held  on 
Fridai/  the  4th  December  790-3,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  T.  Baleigh 
jyresiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  A.  T.  Arundel  moved  that  the  Bill 
to  amend  the  Indian  Official  Secrets  Act  1889,  he  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokliale  opposed 
the  motion  in  the  folloiving  sjyeech  : — ] 

Sir;  this  Bill,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  details,  is 
open  to  such  grave  objection  that  it  is  a  matter  for  pro- 
found regret  that  Government  should  ever  have  thought 
of  introducing  the  measure.  The  Englishman,  in  a  recent 
issue,  describes  the  Bill  as  calculated  to  Russianize  the 
Indian  Administration,  and  says  that  '  it  is  inconceivable 
that  such  an  enactment  can  be  placed  on  the  Statute-book 
even  in  India.'  This,  no  doubt,  is  strong  language,  but  I 
think,  it  is  none  too  strong,  and  in  view  of  the  quarter 
from  which  it  comes,  it  should  give  Government  pause. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  Indian  Oflicial  Secrets  Act 
was  passed,  there  was  no  discussion  in  the  Council,  as  the 
measure  was  introduced  and  passed  at  Simla.  But  there 
were  two  considerations  in  its  favour  :  first,  that  a  similar 
Act  had  already  been  passed  in  England  and  it  was  appli- 
cable to  all  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty,  including  India, 
and  so  the  Indian  Act  was  a  mere  Indian  edition  of  the 
English  Law  already  in  foi-ce  in  India  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
related  principally  to  Naval  and  Military  Secrets,  and  it 
could  be  argued  that,  as  such  secrets  concerned  questions 
of  the  country's  safety,  it  was  necessary  for  Government 
to  have  drastic  powers  for  preventing  their  disclosure. 
The  present  Bill,  however,  proposes  to  make  alterations  of 
sO  astounding  a  natui'e  in  that  Act   that   it   is   difficult  to 
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speak  of  them  with  that  restraint  which  should  character- 
ize all  utterances  in  this  Chamber,  To  state  the  matter 
briefly,  the  Bill  proposes  to  make  three  pi'incipal  changes 
in  the  old  Act :  first,  it  proposes  to  place  Civil  matters  on  a 
level  with  Naval  and  Military  matters  ;  secondly,  in  place 
of  the  present  provision  that  a  person  who  enters  an  ofiice 
for  the  purpose  of  lorongfally  obtaining  information  is  liable 
to  be  punished  under  the  Act,  it  is  now  proposed  to  enact 
that  whoever,  '  without  lawful  authority  or  permission  (the 
proof  whei-eof  shall  be  upon  him),  goes  to  a  Government 
office,'  commits  an  offence  under  the  Act  ;  and,  thirdly,  it 
is  proposed  to  make  all  offences  under  the  Act  cognisable 
and  non-bailable.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  responsible  officer  of  Government  conversant,  in 
any  degree,  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
possessing  the  least  regard  for  the  professed  character 
of  British  rule,  could  have  drafted  these  amendments. 
Take  the  first  proposal  to  place  Civil  matters  on  a 
level  with  Naval  and  Military  matters.  The  Civil 
administration  of  the  countiy  ranges  from  the  highest 
concerns  of  State  policy  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Viceroy  down  to  the  pettiest  detail  of  the  routine  work  of 
a  village  official.  The  word  '  secret '  is  nowhere  defined 
and  it  must,  therefore,  include  all  official  information  not 
authoritatively  notified  by  the  Government  to  the  public. 
And  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  seriously  intended  to  make  the 
publication    of   even   the   most  trivial  news  in   connection 

with  this  vnst  Civil  adiiiinistintion  of  the  country   penal 

such  new.",  for  instance,  as  the  transfer  of  a  Government 
officer  from  one  place  to  another — unless  it  has  first 
appeared  in  a  Government  resolution  or  any  other  official 
notification.  And  yet  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  Englishman  calls  this  Russianiz- 
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ing  the  administration,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  public  for  his  powerful  and  disinterested  criticism.  For 
the  Bill,  even  if  it  becomes  law,  will    not  in    practice  aflect 
him  or  the  other  editors  of  Anglo-Indian  papers.     I  would 
like   to   see  the  official   who   would  venture  to  arrest  and 
march  to  the  police  thai  a  the  editor  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
paper.     But  so   far  as  Indian  editors  are  concerned,  there 
are,  I  fear,  officers  in  this  country,  who  would  not  be  sorry 
for  an  opportunity  to  march  whole  battalions   of  them   to 
tlie   police  thana.     It   is  dreadful  to  think  of  the  abuse  of 
authority    which    is    almost    certain    to    result    from    this 
placing   of    Indian    editors,    especially    the    smaller    ones 
among  them,   so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
-they  constantly  irritate  or  displease  by  their  criticism.     It 
might  be  said  that,   while  Government  have  no  objection 
to   the   authorised    publication   of   official   news   of    minor 
importance,  they  certainly  want  to  prevent  the  publication 
•of  papers,  such  as  the  confidential  circulars  about  the  wider 
•employment  of  Europeans  and   Eurasians  in    the   Public 
Service,    which    were  published    by    some   of  the    Indian 
papers  last  year.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Bill  does  not 
<iistinf^uish  between  matters  of  smaller  and  greater  import- 
ance.    And,  secondly,  even  on  the  higher  ground  on  which 
the  measure  may  be  sought  to  be  defended,  I  submit  that 
the  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  will  do  incalculable  mischief.    I 
^;hink    Sir,   that   in   a  country  like  India,  while  Naval  and 
Military  secrets  require  to  be  protected,  if  anything,  with 
even  greater  strictness  than  in  England,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case  with  matters   concerning   the  Civil  administra- 
tion.    The  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  the  people 
in   this  country  is   merely  moral ;  it  is  not  legal,  as  in  the 
West.     There  is   no  machinery  here,  as  in  AVestern  coun- 
tries to  secure  that  the  interests  of  the  general  public  will 
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not  be  sacrificed  in  favour  of  a  class.  The  criticism 
of  the  Indian  Press  is  the  only  outward  check 
operating  continuously  upon  the  conduct  of  a  bure- 
aucracy, possessing  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power. 
I  can  understand  the  annoyance  caused  to  the 
officers  of  Government  by  the  publication  of  circulars,  such 
as  were  made  public  last  year.  But  are  Government  wise 
in  permitting  this  feeling  of  annoyance  to  so  influence 
them  as  to  make  them  come  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
close  an  obvious  safety-valve  and  drive  popular  discontent 
inwards  ?  The  proper  and  only  remedy,  worthy  of  the 
British  Government,  for  whatever  is  really  deplorable  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  is  not  to  gag  newspapers  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  but  to  discouiage  the  issue  of  confi- 
dential circulars  which  seek  to  take  away  in  the  dark  what 
has  been  promised  again  and  again  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  Proclamations  of  Sovereigns,  and  the  responsible  utter- 
ances of  successive  Viceroys.  From  the  standpoint  of 
rulers,  no  less  than  that  of  the  ruled,  it  will  be  most 
unfoitunate  if  Indian  papers  were  thus  debarred  from 
writing  about  matters  which  agitate  the  Indian  community 
most.  What  happened,  for  instance,  last  year,  when  those 
circulars  were  published  ?  For  some  time  before  their 
publication,  the  air  was  thick  with  the  rumour  that 
Government  had  issued  orders  to  shut  out  Indians  from 
all  posts  in  the  Railway  Department,  carrying  a  salary  of 
Rs.  30  and  upwards  a  month.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
a  statement  of  this  kind,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  contra- 
dict it  effectively  when  it  was  practically  on  every  tongue. 
The  damage  done  to  the  prestige  of  Government  was 
considerable,  and  it  was  only  when  the  circulars  were 
published  th.at  the  exact  position  came  to  be  understood. 
The    circulars,    as   they    stood,    were   bad    enough   in  all 
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conscience,  but  they  were  not  so  bad  as  the  public  had 
believed  them  to  be.  "What  was  laid  down  in  them  was 
not  that  Indians  were  to  be  shut  out  from  all  appointments- 
higher  than  Ks.  30  a  month,  but  that  Eurasians  and 
Europeans  were  to  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  preference 
in  making  appointments  to  such  posts.  The  fear  that 
such  lamentable  departui-es  from  the  avowed  policy  of 
Government  might  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day  act  at 
present  as  an  effective  cheek  on  the  adoption  of  unjust 
measures,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
course  of  administration,  if  this  check  were  to  be  done 
away  with  and  nothing  better  substituted  in  its  place.  As 
regards  the  second  amendment,  which  would  make  a  man's 
merely  going  to  an  office  without  lawful  authority  or  per- 
mission an  offence,  I  am  sure  Government  have  not  con- 
sidered what  this  will  mean  in  practice.  A  very  large 
amount  of  the  work  of  lower  officials  is  transacted  by  the 
people  concerned  going  to  their  offices  without  permission 
expressly  obtained.  Petitioners,  for  instance,  often  have 
to  go  to  offices  for  making  inquiricis  about  what  has 
happened  to  their  petitions.  They  rarely  receive  written 
replies,  and  it  will  now  be  in  the  power  of  any  police 
officer  to  get  a  man  against  whom  he  has  a  grudge,  or  from 
whom  he  wants  to  extort  anything,  into  trouble  by 
alleging  that  he  had  gone  to  an  office  of  Government 
'  without  lawful  authority.'  This  will  be  putting  a  most 
dano'erous  power  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  police,  about 
whose  character,  as  a  class,  the  less  said,  the  better.  Even 
an  innocent  friendly  visit  by  a  private  individual  to  an 
official  friend  of  his  at  the  latter's  office  can,  under  this 
Bill  be  construed  into  an  offence.  I  am  sure  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  Government,  and  I 
am  astonished  that  greater  care  was  not  taken  in  drafting 
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the  Bill  to  coafine  it  to  the  object  Goverameafc  had  in  view. 
Lastly-,  it  is  proposed  to  make  offences  under  this  Act  cog- 
nizable and  non-bailable — which  means  that  a  person 
charged  with  an  offence  under  this  Act  is  to  be  arrested  at 
OQce,  but  he  is  not  to  be  liberated  on  bnil — nnd  yet  there 
is  to  be  no  trial  till  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
has  been  obtained.  This  may  take  weeks  and  even  months, 
and  finally,  it  may  never  be  accorded,  and  the  person 
arrested  is  all  the  while  to  rot  in  detention.  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  procedure  so  abhorrent  to  ordinary  no- 
tions of  fairness  should  have  commended  itself  to  Govern- 
ment. The  only  redeeming  featui'e  in  this  most  deplorable 
business  is  that  among  the  opinions  which  the  Government 
of  India  have  received  from  their  own  officers,  there  are 
some  that  strongly  deprecate  the  measure — at  least  in  its 
more  serious  aspects.  And  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for 
special  satisfaction  that  the  Government  of  Bengal  has 
spoken  out  so  plainly  against  placing  Civil  matters  on  a 
level  with  the  Naval  and  Military.  Sir,  I  protest  against 
the  very  introduction  of  this  Bill.  I  protest  against  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived.  I  protest  against  its 
provisions  generally.  And  as  I  cannot  imagine  any  pos- 
sible apaendment  of  the  measure  which  can  make  it  accept- 
able to  me,  my  only  course  is  to  vote  against  this  motion 
to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Jmperial  Legislative  Council  held 
on  Friday  the  Jfth  March  190^,  His  Kxcellency  Lord  Curzon 
presiding,  the  ffon'ble  Sir  A.  T.  Arundel  moved  that  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Official  Secrets  Act,  1889,  h',  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Ron'ble  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  then  spoke  as  follovjs: — ] 

My  Lord,  I  desire   to  say  a  few  words  on  the  BUI  as 
amended  by  the  Select   Committee     before   this   motion  is 
17       - 
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put  to  the  vote.  When  the  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  December  last,  my  Hon'ble  friend  Xawab  Saiyid 
Muhammad  and  myself  deemed  it  our  duty  to  enter  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  general  character  and  the  lead- 
ing pro\asions  of  the  proposed  measure,  because  in  the  form 
in  which  it  then  stood,  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  patience 
with  the  Bill.  Since  then,  however,  thanks  to  the  assur- 
ances given  by  Your  Lordship  on  your  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  the  conciliatory  attitude  adopted  by  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  Select  Committee,  the 
Bill  has  been  largely  altered,  and  I  gladly  recognize  that 
several  most  obj-ictionable  features  have  either  been  wholly 
removed  or  have  been  greatly  softened.  Having  made  this 
acknowledgment,  I  deem  it  necessary,  my  Lord,  to  submit 
that  unless  the  Bill  is  further  amended  on  the  lines  of  the 
more  important  amendments  of  which  notice  has  been 
given,  the  alterations  made  so  far  will  fail  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  that  have  been  so  justly  aroused.  My 
Hon'ble  friends  Mr.  Bose  and  Xawab  Saiyid  Muhammad 
and  myself  have  signed  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
subject  to  dissent  only  on  two  points,  and  we  have  expres- 
sed that  dissent  in  the  mildest  terms  that  Wf  could  possib- 
ly find  to  convey  our  meaning.  We  did  this  both  to  mark 
our  sense  of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  received  many  of  our  sugges- 
tions, and  in  the  hope  that,  by  thus  removing  from  our 
•dissent  all  trace  of  the  angry  criticisms  to  which  the  Bill 
has  been  subjected,  we  might  make  it  easier  for  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  further  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
objections  urged  by  the  public.  My  Lord,  I  earnestly 
trust  that  in  this  hope  we  shall  not  be  altogether  disap- 
pointed. I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  anything  I  may  have 
to  say  when  the  amendments  of  which  I  have  given  notice 
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come  up  for  consideration.  But  I  cannot  let  this  motion 
be  put  to  the  vote  without  saying  that  the  Bill,  even  as 
amended,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  that  no  case  has 
been  made  out  for  it,  that  the  safeguards  to  which  the 
Hon'ble  Member  referred  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  are  more  or  less  illusory,  and  that  unless 
the  Bill  is  further  amended,  it  must  tend  unduly  to  curtail 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  what 
Government  may  actually  do,  as  by  the  fear  of  what  they 
may  do.  The  striking  unanimity  with  which  the  entire 
Press  of  the  countiy,  Anglo-Indian  as  well  as  Indian,  has 
condemned  the  measure  must  convince  the  Government 
that  the  oppositioR  to  the  Bill  is  not  of  a  mere  partisan 
character,  but  that  it  is  based  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  remove.  If,  how- 
ever. Government  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  I  would  res- 
pectfully urge  even  at  this  last  moment  that  the  Bill 
should  be  abandoned  altogether. 

[At  the  same  meeting  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved 
that  in  clause  3  of  the  Bill  as  amended,  in  the  p'oposed  defini- 
tion of  "  affairs,"  in  sub-clause  (b)  the  loords  "  or  any  other 
matters  of  Stmte  "  he  omitted.  He  said  : — ] 

Government  are  no  doubt  aware  that  these  are  the 
words  to  which  the  greatest  exception  has  been  taken  both 
by  the  Press  and  by  public  associations  in  the  country,  and 
if  this  proposal  to  omit  them  is  accepted,  the  greater  part 
of  the  opposition  to  this  measure  will,  I  think,  disappear. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  words  are  retained,  they  will 
render  the  attempted  definition  of  '  civil  affairs  '  practically 
valueless,  by  conferring  on  Government  almost  as  wide  and 
dangerous  a  power  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  as  under  tbe  original  Bill.  My  Lord,  a  definition 
is  no  definition  unless  it  specifies,  or  at  any  rate   indicates 
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with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  what  it  is  that  is  intend- 
ed to  be  included  within  its  scope,  so  that  a  person  of 
average  intelligence  may  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  scope.  In  the  present  case,  this  test  fails  alto- 
gether on  account  of  the  use  of  such  vague  and  all-embrac- 
ing words  as  'any  other  matters  of  State'  in  this  attempted 
definition.  I  see  that  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Arundel  Arundel  has 
given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  insert  the  word  '  import- 
ant '  before  the  words  '  matters  of  State.'  Any  other 
important  matters  of  State  is,  however,  as  vague  and 
may  be  made  as  all-embracing  as  the  expression  '  any 
other  matters  of  State,'  and  I  do  not  think  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  amendment  will  improve  matters  in  any 
way.  It  may  be  argued,  os  the  Hon'ble  Member  did  wheb 
presenting  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  the 
definition  of  '  civil  afiairs,'  even  as  it  stands,  need  cause  no 
apprehension  ;  because,  before  any  conviction  is  obtained. 
Government  would  have  to  prove  ( 1 )  that  the  information 
published  was  of  such  a  confidential  nature  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  had  suffered  by  its  disclosure  ;  (2)  that  it  had 
been  wilfully  disclosed  ;  and  (3)  that  the  person  disclosing 
it  knew  that  in  the  interest  of  the  State  he  ought  not  to 
have  disclosed  it  at  that  time.  Now,  my  Lord,  these  safe- 
guards look  very  well  on  paper ;  but  I  fear  in  practice 
they  will  not  be  found  very  effective.  When  the  Govern- 
ment come  forward  to  prosecute  a  newspaper  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  disclosed  confidential  information  re- 
lating to  matters  of  State,  and  that  such  disclosure  had 
harmed  public  interests,  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  Magis- 
trates in  India  will  require  no  other  proof  than  the  opinion 
of  Government  to  hold  that  the  information  published  was 
confidential,  and  that  it  had  prejudicially  afiected  the  in- 
terests of  the    State.     As   regards    wilful  communication, 
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that  too  will  be  held    to    be    established    as    a    matter  of 
■course,  unless  the  newspaper  proves    that    the   publication 
was  due  to  inadvertence.     The  knowledge    on    the  part  of 
the    editor    that    such    publication    should    not  have  been 
made   at  the    time    in    the    interests    of  the  State  will,  no 
■doubt,  strictly  speaking,    be    more    difficult    to    prove,  but 
Magistrates  of  the  average  type  in    India,   in    the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Executive  Government, 
will   n(<t   be    very    reluctant    to    presume  such  knowledge 
from  the  fact  that  the  information  published  was  regarded 
b}'  Government  as  confidential,  and  from  other    attendant 
<;ircum  stances.       Let     me       take,     as       an       illustration, 
the   publication  last    year    by    some    of  the    Indian  news- 
papers   of    a     confidential    circular     addressed     to     rail- 
way authorities  in   this   country    by  the   Under-Secretary 
to   the   Government    of    India    in     the    Public    Works 
Department  in    the    matter    of    the    wider  employment 
of    Europeans  and    Eurasians.     My    Lord,    in   the  state- 
ment  made  by  Your  Lordship  in  December  last  on  the 
subject  of  the  Official   Secrets  Bill,   Your    Lordship   was 
pleased  to  state  th.it  I  had  directly  attributed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this   Bill  to  the  annoyance  caused   to  Government 
by  the  publication  of  this  circular.     May  I  respectfully  ask 
leave  to  correct  this  misapprehension  ?     I  had  mentioned 
this  circular  only  to  illustrate   my  meaning  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  thought  Government  might  make  between 
civil  matters  of  smaller  and  of  greater  importance.     My 
exact  words  were  :  '  It  may  be  said  that,  while  Government 
have  no  objection  to  the  unauthoi'ized  publication  of  official 
news  of  minor  importance,  they  certainly  want  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  papers   such  as  the  confidential   circulars 
about  the  wider   employment  of  Europeans  and   Eurasians 
iu  the  public  service,  which  were  published  by  some  of  the 
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Indian  papers  last  year.'  And  later  on,  when  I  spoke  of 
the  annoyance  caused  to  the  officers  of  Government,  I 
spoke  of  '  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  publication  of 
circulars  such  as  were  made  public  last  year.'  I  had  thus- 
used  the  circular  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  illustration, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  use  it  for  a  similar  purpose  again  to-day. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  this  circular  had  been  issued  with- 
out Your  Lordship's  knowledge  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
Member  in  charge  of  Public  Works  as  stated  by  Your 
Lordship  on  a  previous  occasion,  Government  would  not 
sanction  a  prosecution  in  this  case  ;  but  supposing  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  they  did,  how  would  the  matter 
stand?  Government  might  urge  that  the  publication  of 
the  circular  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  many  Hindus^ 
Muhammadans  and  Parsis  against  the  Government  and 
had  thus  led  to  increased  disaffection  in  the  country. 
And  if  the  trying  Magistrate  came  to  accept  this  view,  the 
task  of  the  prosecution  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
The  injury  to  public  interests  would  be  held  to  lie  in  the 
alleged  increased  disaffection,  and  the  circular  being  con- 
fidential, the  IMagistrate  would  have  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing that  the  publication  was  wilful  ;  and  the  editor  would 
be  presumed  to  have  known  what  the  consequences  of 
such  a  publicaHon  would  be.  It  may  be  that  on  an  appeal 
to  the  High  Courts  or  similar  authrity,  the  conviction 
may  be  set  aside.  But  the  worry  and  expense  caused  to 
the  editor  by  such  a  prosecution  might,  in  themselves^ 
prove  a  heavy  punishment,  especially  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  prosecution  would  have  behind  it  all  the 
prestige,  power  and  resources  of  the  Government.  Even  if 
no  prosecution  were  actually  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  mere  fact 
that    the    Government    was    armed    with    the    power   to 
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prosecute  cannot  fail  to  affect  prejudicially  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  in  this  country.  My  Lord,  nowhere 
throughout  the  British  Empire  is  the  Government  so 
powerful  relatively  to  the  governed  as  in  India.  No- 
where, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Press  so  weak  in  influence, 
as  it  is  with  us.  The  vigilance  of  the  Press  is  the  only 
check  that  operates  from  owtside,  feebly,  it  is  true,  but 
continuously,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  which 
is  subject  to  no  popular  control.  It  is  here,  therefore,  if 
anywhere,  that  the  Legislature  should  show  special  con- 
sideration to  the  Press,  and  yet  here  alone  it  is  proposed 
to  arm  Government  with  a  greater  power  to  control  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  than  in  any  other  pai't  of  the  Empire. 
My  Lord,  we  often  hear  Government  complaining  of  the 
distrust  shown  by  the  people  in  this  country,  and  the 
people  complaining  of  the  Government  not  trusting  them 
enough.  In  such  a  situation,  where  again  the  question  is 
further  complicated  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  attach  undue  importance  to  race  or  class 
consideration,  the  wisest  and  safest  and  most  statesmanlike 
course  for  it  is  to  conduct  its  civil  administration  as  far  as 
possible' in  the  light  of  day.  The  Press  is  in  one  sense, 
like  the  Government,  a  custodian  of  public  interests,  and 
any  attempt  to  hamper  its  freedom  by  repi'essive  legislation 
is  bound  to  affect  these  interests  prejudicially,  and  cannot 
fail  in  the  end  to  react  upon  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  My  Lord,  I  fear,  that  the  retention  of  the 
words  '  or  any  other  matters  of  State'  in  the  definition  of 
•  civil  affairs  '  will  unduly  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in 
India,  and  I,  therefore,  move  that  these  words  be  omitted 
from  the  definition. 

[At   the   same   meeting,   the   Hon.    Mr.  A.  T.  Arunde^ 
having  moved  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  passed,    the  Hon, 
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Mr.  Gokhale  opposed  the  motion  in  the  follovnng  speech: — ] 
My  Lord,  the  motion  now  before  the  Council  is  only 
a  formal  one.  But  as  it  marks  the  conclusion  of  our  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  measure,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  My  Lord,  I  greatly  regret  that  Government 
should  not  have  seen  their  way  to  accepting  even  a  single 
one  of  the  more  important  amendments  of  which  notice 
had  been  given.  This  is  the  first  time  within  my  experi- 
ence that  a  legislative  measure  has  been  opposed  by  all 
■classes  and  all  sections  of  the  public  in  this  country  with 
such  absolute  unanimity.  Of  course  with  our  Legislative 
Councils  as  they  are  constituted  at  present,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  pass  any  law  it  pleases.  But  never 
before,  I  think,  did  the  Government  dissociate  itself  so 
completely  from  all  public  opinion-- including  Anglo-Indian 
public  opinion — as  it  has  done  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
recognize  that  the  responsibility  for  the  good  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  rests  primarily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Government.  But  it  is  difficult  to  allow  that  this  res- 
ponsibility can  be  satisfactorily  discharged,  unless  the 
Government  was  supported  in  its  legislative  and  executive 
measures  by  some  sort  of  public  opinion.  My  Lord,  Your 
Lordship  has  often  declared  that  it  was  your  constant  aspira- 
tion to  carry  the  public  with  you  as  far  as  possible  in  all  im- 
portant acts  of  your  administration.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said  that  that  aspiration  has  been  in  the  smallest  degree 
realized  in  the  present  case.  The  whole  position  is  really 
most  extraordinary  and  very  painfully  significant.  Here 
we  had  a  law,  already  in  force,  identical  in  character  and 
identical  in  wording  with  the  law  obtaining  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  Government  in 
England,  with  its  vast  naval  and  military  concerns  and  its 
foreign  relations  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
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globe,  has  not  found  its  law  insufficient  for  its  purpose. 
How  then  has  the  Government  of  India,  with  its  more 
limited  concerns,  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  law  more 
drastic  in  India  ?  The  explanation,  I  think,  is  simple.  It 
is  that,  while  in  England  the  Government  dare  not  touch 
the  liberty  of  the  Pi-ess,  no  matter  how  annoying  its 
■disclosui'es  may  be,  and  has  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  latter 
regarding  them  as  only  so  much  journalistic  enterprise,  in 
India  the  unlimited  power  which  the  Government  posses- 
ses inclines  it  constantly  to  lepiessive  legislation.  This 
:single  measure  suffices  to  illustrate  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  spirit  in  which  the  administration  is  carried 
on  in  England.  My  Lord,  as  the  Bill  is  still  open  to  serious 
objection,  I  must  vote  against  this   motion  to  pass  it. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Friday  the  18th  December  1903,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon  presiding,  the  Ron.  Sir  T.  Raleigh  moved  that  the 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Universities  of  BHtish 
India  he  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  In  opposing  the 
motion  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the  folloicing 
speech  : — ] 

My  Lord,  as  this  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill  may  be  usefully  discussed,  I  cannot  give  a 
silent  vote  on  the  motion  now  before  us,  especially  in  view 
of  the  great  attention  which  this  subject  has  received 
during  the  last  three  yeai^s  at  the  hands  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  public,  and  the  angry  controversy 
which  has  raged  round  it  for  most  of  the  time.  In  the 
course  of  the  Budget  Debate  of  last  year,  Your  Lordship, 
while  referring  to  the  attitude  of  the  educated  classes  of 
this  country  towards  University  Keform,  was  pleased  to 
observe — '  Surely  there  are  enough  of  us  on  both  sides, 
who  care  for  education  for  education's  sake,  who  are 
thinking,  not  of  party-triumphs,  but  of  the  future  of 
unborn  generations,  to  combine  together  and  carry  the 
requisite  changes  through.'  My  Lord,  1  do  not  know  if  my 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  such  per.sons  will  pass  un- 
challenged. But  this  I  venture  to  say  for  myself  :  I  hope  I 
have  given,  in  my  own  humble  way,  some  little 
proof  in  the  past  of  my  interest  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education ;  and  that,  in  the  observations  which 
I  propose  to  offer  to-day,  the  only  consideration  by 
which  I  am  animated  is  an  anxious  regard  for  the 
future   of     Western   education     in    this   land,    with    the 
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wide  diffusion  of  which  are  bound  up  in  large  measure  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  Government  and  the  people.  My 
Lord,  in  your  Budget  speech  of  last  year,  Your  Lordship 
complained  of  the  unnecessary  distrust  with  which  the 
educated  classes  regarded  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Government  towards  higher  education,  I  can  assure  Your 
Lordship  that,  even  among  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  take  the  same  view  of  this  question  as  Your  Lordship's 
Government,  there  are  men  who  regret  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  already  surround  a  complicated  problem  should 
be  aggravated  by  any  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable  mis- 
apprehension about  motives.  But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the 
Government  itself  has  been  free  from  all  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  and  that  it  has  given  no  cause  whatever  for 
any  misapprehension  in  regard  t^i  its  object  ?  Let  the 
Council  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  circumstances  which 
have  preceded  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  More  than 
two  years  ago,  Your  Lordship  summoned  at  Simla  a  Con- 
ference of  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  the 
different  Provinces  of  India.  Had  the  Conference  been 
confined  to  the  educational  officers  of  Government,  one 
would  have  thought  that  Government  was  taking  counsel 
with  its  own  officers  only,  and  of  cour.se  there  would  have 
been  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Miller  at  the  Conference  at  once  destroyed  its 
official  character,  and  gave  room  for  the  complaint  that 
the  deliberations  were  confined  to  European  educationi.sts 
in  India  only.  The  fact  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference were  kept  confidential  deepened  the  feeling  of  un- 
easiness already  created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Indians  from  its  deliberations.  Later  on,  when 
the  Universities  Commission  was  first  appointed,  its  com- 
position,  as  is  well   known,    afforded    much    ground   for 
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complaint ;  and  though,  to  meet  public  opinion  half  way, 
Your  Lordship  took  the  unusual  step  of  offering  a  seat  on 
the  Commission,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Guru  Das  Banerjee,  the  objection  remained  that, 
while  missionary  enterprise  was  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission in  the  person  of  Dr.  Mackichan,  indigenous  enter- 
prise in  the  field  of  education  was  again  left  unrepresented. 
The  hurried  manner  in  which  the  Commission  went  about 
the  country  and  took  evidence  and  submitted  its  report 
was  not  calculated  to  reassure  the  public  mind.  Finally, 
the  holding  back  of  the  evidence,  recorded  by  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  plea  that  its  publication  would  involve 
unnecessary  expense,  was  very  unfortunate,  as  other 
Commissions  had  in  the  past  published  evidence  ten  times 
as  voluminous  and  the  question  of  economy  had  never 
been  suogested.  Now,  my  Lord,  every  one  of  these  causes 
of  complaint  was  avoidable  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  apprehension,  which  every  right- 
minded  person  must  deplore,  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
Government  had  been  from  the  beginning  more  careful  in 
this  matter.  The  task  of  reforming  the  University  sys- 
tem in  India  was,  in  any  case,  bound  to  be  formidable, 
and  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
examine  the  proposals  of  Government  on  their  own  merits, 
in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  unobscured  by  passion  or  pre- 
judice or  misapprehension  of  any  kind,  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

A  misappi'ehension  of  the  motives  of  the  Government 
cannot,  however,  by  itself  explain  the  undoubted  hostility 
of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  to  the  present 
measure.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  this  sharp 
conflict  of  opinion  arises  from  the  different  standpoints 
from  which  the. question  of  higher  education  is  regarded 
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by  the  Government  and  the  people.  In  introducing  thi& 
Bill  the  other  day  at  Simla,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh 
asked  at  the  outset  the  question  '  whether  English  educa- 
tion has  been  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  people  of  India  ^ 
•ind  ho  proceeded  to  give  the  following  reply  : — 

In  point  of  fact  it  has  been  both,  but  much  more,  I  believe,  a 
blessing  than  a  curse.  We  note  every  day  the  disturbing  effects 
of  a  neyf  culture  imposed  upon  learners  who  are  not  always  pre- 
pared to  receive  it ;  but  still  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  have 
opened  the  mind  of  the  East  to  the  discoveries  of  Western  sciencfr 
and  the  spirit  of  English  law.  To  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
under  our  administration  we  owe  some  of  the  best  of  our  fellow 
workers — able  .Judges,  useful  officials,  and  teachers  who  pass  on 
to  others  the  benefit  which  they  have  received.  To  them  also  w& 
owe  the  discontented  B  A.,  who  has  carried  away  from  his  college  a 
scant  modicum  of  learning  and  an  entirely  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  own  capacities,  and  the  great  army  of  failed  candidates,  who- 
beset  all  the  avenues  to  subordinate  employment. 

Here  then  we  have  the  principal  objection  to  the 
present  system  of  University  education  authoritatively 
stated,  namely,  that  it  produces  the  discontented  B.A.^ 
and  a  great  army  of  failed  candidates.  The  Hon'ble- 
Member  describes  these  classes  as  a  curse  to  the  country^ 
and  he  claims  that  his  proposals  are  intended  to  abate  this 
evil.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  like  to  know 
why  'the  army  of  failed  candidates,  who  beset  the  avenues 
to  suboi'dinate  employment'  should  be  regarded  as  a  curse 
by  the  Government  any  more  than  any  other  employer  of 
labour  legarils  as  a  curse  an  excess  of  the  supply  of 
labour  over  the  demand.  These  men  do  no  harm  to 
anyone  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  pass 
an  examination  or  that  they  seek  to  enter  the  sei'V'ice 
of  Government.  Moreover,  unless  my  Hon'ble  friend 
is  prepared  to  abolish  examinations  altogether,  or  to  lay 
down  that  not  less  than  a  certain  percentage  of  candi- 
dates shall  necessarily  be  passed,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  evil  of  failed  candidates^ 
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The  Colleges  on  the  Bombay  side  satisfy  most  of  the 
conditions  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  insists  upon,  and  yet 
the  problem  of  the  failed  candidates  is  as  much  with  us 
there  as  it  is  here.  As  regards  the  discontented  B.A., 
assuming  that  he  is  really  discontented,  will  the  Hon'ble 
Member  tell  me  how  his  proposed  reconstitution  of  the 
Universities  will  make  him  any  more  contented  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  Indians,  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
who  bring  away  from  their  Universities  more  than  a 
*  scant  modicum  of  learning  '  and  a  by  po  means  '  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  their  own  capacities  '  are  found  on  their 
return  to  India  to  be  even  more  '  discontented  '  than  the 
graduates  of  the  Indian  Universities  ?  The  truth  is  that 
this  so-called  discontent  is  no  more  than  a  natural  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are,  when  you  have 
on  one  side  a  large  and  steadily  growing  educated  class  of 
the  children  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  other  a  close  and 
jealously-guarded  monopoly  of  political  power  and  high 
administrative  office.  This  position  was  clearly  perceived 
and  frankly  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian 
Viceroys — Lord  Ripon — who,  in  addi^essing  the  University 
of  Bombay  in  18y4,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

I  am  very  strongly  impressed  'with  the  eoiiTiction  that  the 
spread  of  education  and  especially  of  Western  culture,  carried  on 
as  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  this  and  the  other  Indian  Universi- 
ties imposes  new  and  special  difficulties  upon  the  Government  of 
this  country.  It  seems  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  little  short 
of  folly  that  we  should  throw  open  to  increasing  numbers  the  rich 
stores  of  Western  learning;  that  we  bbould  inspire  them  with 
European  ideas,  and  bring  them  into  the  closest  contact  with 
English  thought;  and  then  that  we  should,  as  it  were,  pay  no  heed 
to  the  growth  of  those  aspirations  which  we  have  ourselves  created, 
and  of  those  ambitions  we  have  ourselves  called  forth.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  important,  if  it  be  also  one  of  the  most 
diffi  !ult,  problems  of  the  Indian  Government  in  these  days  is  how 
to  afford  such  satisfaction  to  those  aspirations  and  to  those 
ambitions  as  may  render  the  men  who  are  animated  by  them  the 
hearty  advocates  and  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  British  Goveru- 
vtnent. 
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My  Loid,  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government 
■to  convert  these  '  discontented  B.A's.'  from  cold  critics 
into  active  allies  by  steadily  associating  them  more  and 
more  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  by 
making  ifs  tone  more  friendly  to  them  and  its  tendencies 
more  liberal.  This,  1  think,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evil  complained  of,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  none  other. 

My  Lord,  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,  to 
which  I  have  already  referi-ed,  he  has  argued  as  follows  : — 

The  evilH  of  the  discontented  B.A'k  and  the  great  army  of 
failed  candidates  cannot  be  combated  without  improving  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  examination  wliieh  produce  these  results. 
Suoh  improvement  cannot,  hovvever,  he  secured  without,  reconsti- 
tuting the  Senates  of  the  different  Universities.  Therefoie  it  is  that 
the  Government  has  thought  it  necessary  to  come  forward  with 
the  proposals  embodied  in  the  present  Bill, 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  the  discontented  B.A's 

will  grow  rarer  or  that  the   ranks    of   the    army    of    failed 

candidates  will  become  thinner  after  this  Bill  becomes  law. 

But    even    if    this   object    of    the    Hon'ble  Member  be  not 

likely  to  be  achieved,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that    it    would 

be  a  great  and  worthy  end  to  attempt  an  improvement  for 

its  own  sake  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and    examination, 

and   if  any   one   will   make   it  clear  to  me  that  this  end  is 

likely  to  be  attained    by    the    adoption    of    the    proposals 

embodied  in  this  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  my  most 

cordial    support   to    this    measure.      For,  my  Lord,  I  have 

long  felt  that  our  present  methods    of    both    teaching    and 

examination  are  very  imperfect  and  call  for  a  reform.     But 

as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  little  in  this  Bill  which  will  in 

any  way  secure  that  object.     It  is  true    that    the    Hon'ble 

Sir    Denzil    Ibbetson,    in    his    brief  but  eloquent  speech  at 

the  first  reading,  spoke  of   the   necessity   of  raising  the 

character  of  the  teaching  at  present   imparted  in  Colleges, 

and  he  announced   that  Government  had  decided  '  to  make 
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for  five  years  special  grants  in  aid  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  whose  claims  to  special  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  reforms  which  we  have  in  view  are  established,  subject 
to  an  annual  limit  of  five  lakhs  of  rupees  !'  The  announce- 
ment is  a  most  welcome  one,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
reforms  the  Government  has  in  view,  and  until  further 
details  about  the  Government  scheme  are  forthcoming,  no 
definite  opinion  can  be  pronounced  on  it.  Moreover,  we 
are  just  now  considering  the  Bill,  and  so  far  as  its  provi- 
sions are  concerned,  there  need  not  be  the  least  change  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  Colleges  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  are  concerned.  But,  my  Lord,  while 
it  is  difficult  to  allow  the  claim  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Raleigh 
that  this  Bill  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  examination,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  passing 
of  this  mea.«.ure  will  be  to  increase  enormously  the  control 
of  Government  over  University  matters,  and  to  make  the 
University  virtually  a  Department  of  the  State.  This 
increase  of  control  is  sought  to  be  secured  both  directly 
and  indirectly — directly  by  means  of  the  new  provisions 
about  the  acceptance  of  endowments  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  University  Professors  and  Lecturers,  the 
affiliation  of  Colleges  and  the  making  of  regulations — 
and  indirectly  by  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
Senate  and  the  power  of  censorship  in  regard  to  its 
composition  which  Government  will  now  be  able  to 
exercise  every  five  years.  My  Lord,  if  Government 
cannot  trust  the  Senate  even  to  accept  endowments  with- 
out its  own  previous  sanction,  or  to  make  appointments 
to  endowed  Professorships  or  Lectureships,  if  Government 
is  to  have  the  power  to  affiliate  or  disaffiliate  any  institu- 
tion against  the   unanimous  opinion  of  both   the  Senate 
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and  the  Syndicate,  if  it  may  make  any  additions  it  pleases 
to  the  regulations  submitted  by  the  Senate  for  its  sanction 
and  may  even  in  some  cases  make  the  regulations  themselves 
without  consulting   the   Senate,  I  do  not   see   that   much 
dignity  or  independence  is  left  to  the   Senate  under  such 
circumstances.     And   when,  in  addition  to  so  much  direct 
control,   Government  takes  to  itself  the  power  of  not  only 
nominating  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  Fellows  but  also 
of  revising  their  lists  every  five  years,  I  think  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  description  that  the   Senate  under  th& 
circumstances  becomes  a  Department   of  the   State.     My 
Lord,  much  was  said  during  the  last  three  years  about  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  preponderant  voice  to  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  work   of  education  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  University;  very  little,  on  the  other  hand,  was  heard 
about  the  necessity  of  increased   Government  control.     In 
the  proposals,  however,  with  which   Government  has  now 
come  forward  while  no  statutory  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  due  representation  of  Professors  and  teachers  in  the 
composition    of   the    Senate,    Government    has    virtually 
absorbed    nearly   all    real    power    and    made    everything 
dependent  upon  its  own  discretion.     The  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  has  chosen  to  deal  with  the  Universities 
in  this  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be  moi'e  French  than  English. 
Was  it  really  necessary  to  revolutionize  their  position  so 
completely  in  the  interests  of  education  alone  ?     After  all. 
Government  itself  is  responsible  for  the  composition    of 
existing  Senates,  and   what  guarantee  is  there  that  the 
power  of  nomination,  which  has  been  admittedly  exercised 
with  considerable  carelessness   in    the  past,   will  be   used 
any  better  in  the  future  ?  Moreover,  there  are  men  on  the 
existing  Senates  who  have  all  along  taken  great  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Universities,  but  who  have  perhaps  made 
18 
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themselves  disagreeable  to  those  who  are  regarded  as  the 
special  representatives  of  Government  in  those  bodies. 
And  it  is  very  probable  that  these  men  may  not  be  includ- 
ed among  those  who  will  now  form  the  reconstructed 
Senates.  If  this  happens,-  will  it  be  just  ?  My  Lord,  I 
am  personally  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  limited  Senate, 
and  were  the  question  not  complicated  by  fears  of  probable 
injustice  in  the  first  reconstruction,  I  should  even  be  dis- 
posed to  support  the  idea  strongly,  I  also  recognize  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  limited  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  certain  number  of  seats  falling  vacant  every 
year,  so  that  there  should  be  room  for  a  continuous  intro- 
duction of  qualified  new  men  ;  and  if  these  vacancies 
cannot  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  natural   course  of  things 

by  retirement  or  death — it  is   necesssry  to   make  the 

Fellowships  terminable.  But  one  essential  condition  in  a 
scheme  of  a  limited  Senate  with  terminable  Fellowships  is 
that  a  large  proportion  of  seats  should  be  thrown  open  to 
election,  so  that  those  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
special  representatives  of  Government,  may  not  be  deter- 
red from  taking  an  independent  line  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing Government.  But  to  make  the  Fellowships 
terminable  in  five  years  and  to  keep  practically  nine -tenths 
of  the  nominations  in  the  hands  of  Government  will,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  seriously  impair  all  real  independence  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  University.  My  Lord,  there  are 
in  the  special  circumstances  of  this  country,  three  different 
interests  which  really  require  to  be  adequately  represented 
in  the  University  Senate.  There  is  first  the  Government, 
which  is  of  course  vitally  concerned  in  the  character  of  the 
education  imparted  ;  then  there  are  the  Professors  and 
teachers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  the  people  of  this 
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country,  whose  children  have  to  receive  their  education  and 
whose  whole  future  is  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  the 
■educational  policy  pursued.  These  three  interests  are  not 
— at  any  rate,  are  not  always  thought  to  be — identical 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  each  one  of  them.  My  Lord,  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  ask  that,  as  far  as  possible,  each  interest 
may  be  represented  by  about  a  third  of  the  whole  Senate. 
Thus,  taking  the  case  of  Bombay,  I  would  fix  the  number 
of  ordinary  Fellows  at  150,  and  of  these,  I  would  have 
50  nominated  by  Government,  50  either  elected  by  or 
assigned  to  different  Colleges,  and  the  remaining  50  thrown 
-open  to  election  by  the  graduates  of  different  Faculties  of 
more  than  ten  years'  standing.  In  giving  representation 
to  Colleges,  I  would  take  into  consideration  all  those  points 
which  the  Government  wants  to  be  considered  in  affiliating 
an  institution.  Of  course  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Colleges  will  as  a  rule  vote  with  Government  no- 
minees, and  Government  will  thus  have  a  standing  majority 
in  favour  of  its  views.  I  would  make  these  Fellowships 
terminable  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which  would  provide 
for  15  vacancies  every  year.  I  venture  to  think,  my  Lord, 
such  a  plan  will  duly  safeguard  all  the  different  interests. 
I  may  mention  that  in  the  new  Constitution  of  the  London 
University,  out  of  54  Fellows,  17  ai'e  elected  by  graduates, 
17  by  Professors  and  teachers,  4  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  rest  are  nominated  by  certain  bodies  and 
institutions.  Failing  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested,  I 
would  support  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Justice  Guru  Das  Banerji  in  his  minute  of  dissent.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  support  the  proposals  put  forward  on 
this  point  by  Government  in  the  Bill. 

My  Lord,  I  must  not  disciiss  any  of  the  details  of  the 
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Bill  at  this  meeting,  though  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  many  of  them.  But  one  or  two  remarks  I  will  offer 
on  two  other  points,  which  in  my  opinion  are  points  of 
principle.  The  first  is  the  provision  in  the  Bill  to  give  at 
least  half  the  number  of  seats  on  the  Syndicate  for  the 
different  Faculties  to  Professors  and  teachers.  My  Lord, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  provision.  I  would  give  a  large 
representation  to  these  men  on  the  Senate,  but  having 
done  that,  I  would  leave  the  Syndicate  to  be  composed  of 
those  whom  the  Senate  consider  to  be  best  qualified. 
How  would  the  proposed  provision  work  in  the  case  of  the 
Bombay  University?  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  provi- 
sion will  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  present  practice  is  to  have  half  the  men  in  this 
Faculty  from  the  ranks  of  Professor.^.  But  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  There  is  only  one  Law 
School  in  Bombay,  which  is  a  Government  institution. 
The  Professors  are  generally  junior  barristers,  who  stick 
to  their  posts  till  they  get  on  better  in  their  profession. 
They  are  generally  not  Fellows  of  the  University.  And 
yet,  if  this  provision  is  adopted,  they  will  first  have  to  be 
appointed  Fellows,  and  then  straightaway  one  of  them  will 
have  to  be  put  on  the  Syndicate  in  place  of  a  High  Court 
Judge  or  a  senior  barrister,  who  represents  the  Faculty  at 
present  on  the  Syndicate.  Again,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  the  present  practice  is  to  elect  eminent 
Engineers  in  the  service  of  Government.  The  Engineering 
College  of  the  Presidency  is  at  Poona,  and  it  will  be  a 
a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience  to  insist  on  one  of  the 
Professors  of  that  College  being  necessarily  elected  a 
Syndic.  Moreover,  my  Lord,  I  really  think  it  is  not 
desirable  to  prop,  thus,  by  means  of  the  statute,  men 
whom  the  Senate — and  especially  the  re-constructed  Senate 
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— does  not  care  to  put  on  the  Syndicate.     Another  point 
on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  is  the  provision  in 
this    Bill    that    henceforth    all   institutions    applying    for 
affiliation    must    satisfy   the    Syndicate    that    they    have 
provided    themselves    with   residential    quarters.     In  the 
first  place,  what  is  to  happen,  if  they  build  the  quarters, 
and  then  find  that  affiliation  is  refused  ?     And  secondly,  I 
submit  that  such  a  condition  will  practically  prevent  the 
springing  into  existence  of  new  Colleges  and  will,  if  made 
applicable  to  old  Colleges,  as  the  Syndicate  is  empowered 
to  do,  wipe  out  of  existence  many  of   those    institutions — 
especially    on    this    side    of  India — which  in  the  past  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Government  and  the  University  to 
uudertake    the    woi^k    of  higher    education.     I    freely  re- 
cognize the  great  advantages  of  residence   at   a  College, 
but   if    I    have    to    choose  between  having  no  College  and 
iaving  a    College   without   residential   quarters,    I    would 
unhesitatingly    prefer    the    latter    alternative.     My  Lord, 
the  people  of  this  country  are    proverbially   poor,    and    to 
impose   on   them  a  system  of  University  education,  which 
«ven  a  country  like  Scotland  does  not  afford,  is  practieally 
to  shut  the  door  of  higher  education  against  large  numbers 
of  very  promising  young  men. 

My  Lord,  I  have  spoken  at  so  much  length  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill,  because  the  issues  involved  in  this  at- 
tempt at  reform  are  truly  momentous.  I  confess  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  Bill  with  which  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy.  But  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  so  re- 
trograde in  character  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  measure.  My  Lord,  I  have  already  admitted  and 
I  admit  again,  that  there  are  serious  defects  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  examination  pursued  at  present 
in  this  country.     But  the  present  Bill  in  my  opinion  offers 
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no  remedy  calculated  to  cure  the  evil.     I  really  think,  my 
Lord,  that  the  Government  has  begun  the   work   of  Uni- 
versity reform  at  the  wrong  end.     It  is  not  by  merely   re- 
volutionizing the  constitution  of  the  [Tniversities  that  the- 
object  which  all  well-wishers  of  education  in  this  land  have 
equally  at  heart  will  be  attained.      It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  step  in  the  work  of  real  reform  is  for   Government   to- 
make  its  own  Colleges  model    Colleges,    and  bring  out  from 
England  the  best  men  availnble   for  this  work.      I    would 
place  them  on  a  level  with  members  of  the    Civil  Service,, 
as  regards  pay  and  promotion.     "When  I  think  of  the  great 
responsibilities  of  these  men — of  how  much  of  the  future 
of   this   country    and    of  British  rule    depends  upon  the 
influence  they  succeed  in  exercising  on  the   young  minds 
committed  to  their  care — and  when  I  think  of  the  more  or 
less  stereotyped  character  of  the  work  which  a  majority  of 
the  Civilians  have  at  present  to  perform,  I  am   astonished 
that  Government  does  net  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  secure 
even  a  better  type  of  men    for  its   Colleges   than  for  the 
administration  of  the  country.     If  Government  will  bring 
out  only  the  best  men  available — men  who  know  how  to 
combine    sympathy    with    authority    and    who,     for    their 
learning  and  character,  will  continue  to,  be  looked  up  to  by 
their  pupils  all  their  life — there  will,  in  a  few  years,  be   a 
marked  change  in   the  tone  of   Government   Colleges  in 
India.     And    the    private    Colleges    will   find    themselves 
driven  to  work  up  to  the  level  of  Government  institutions. 
One  word  more  on  this  subject  and  I  have  done.     Let  not 
Government  imagine  that   unless  the   education   imparted 
by  Colleges  is  th«^  highest  which  is  at  the  present  day  pos- 
sible, it  is  likely  to  prove  useless  and  even  pernicious  ;  and 
secondly,  let  not  the  achievements  of  our  graduates  in  the- 
intellectual    field    be    accepted    as     the     sole,    or    evea 
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the    most    important,    test    to     determine     the     utility 
of    this    education.      1    think,    my    Lord— and    this    is 
a    matter    of    deep    conviction    with    me— that,  m    the 
present  circumstances    of  •  India,  all    Western    education 
is  valuable  and  useful.     If  it  is  the  highest  that    under 
the  circumstances  is  possible,  so  much  the    better.     But 
even  if  it  is  not  the  highest,  it  must  not  on  that  account 
be  rejected.     I  believe  the  life  of  a  people— whether  in  the 
political  or  social  or  industrial  or  intellectual  field— is  an 
organic  whole,  and  no  striking  progress  in  any  particular 
field  is  to  be  looked  for,  unless   there  be  room  for  the  free 
movement  of  the  energies  of  the  people  in  all  fields.     To 
my  mind,  the  greatest  work  of  Western   education  in  the 
present  state  of  India  is  not  so  much  the  encouragement 
of  learning  as  the  liberation  of  the  Indian  mind  from  thtf 
thraldom  of  old-world   ideas,   and   the  assimilation   of   all 
that   is   highest    and   best   in   the  life    and    thought    and 
character  of  the   West.      For   this   purpose   not   only  the 
highest   but  all  Western    education  is    useful.     I    think 
Englishmen   should   have   more   faith  in   the   influence  of 
their  history  and   their  literature.     And   whenever   they 
are  inclined    to   feel  annoyed   at   the    utterances  of  a  dis- 
contented B.A.,  let  them  realize  that  he  is  but  an  accident 
of  the  present  period  of  transition  in  India,  and  that  they 
should  no  more  lose  faith  in  the  results  of  Western  educa- 
tion on  this  account  than  should  my  countrymen   question 
the  ultimate  aim  of  British   rule  in  this  land,    because  not 
every  Englishman  who  comes  out  to  India  reahzes  ths  true 
character  of  England's  mission  here. 

\At  a  raeeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held 
tm  the  18th  March  1904,  Sis  Excellency  Lord  Curzon 
presiding,  the  Hon.  Sir  Raleigh  moved  that  the  Report  of  the 
Select   Committee  on  the  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
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Universities  of  British  India  he  taken  into  consideration. 
In  opposing  it,  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  spoke 
asfolloios  : — ] 

My  Lord,  it  is  only  two  weeks  to-day  since  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  carried  through  the  Council  a  highly 
controversial  measure,  which  had  evoked  a  perfect  storm 
of  hostile  criticism  throughout  the  country.  The  echoes 
of  that  controversy  have  not  yet  died  out,  when  the 
Council  is  called  upon  to  consider  and  pass  into  law  ano- 
ther measure  even  more  contentious  and  vastly  more 
important  than  the  last  one.  My  Lord,  if  the  position  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Official  Secrets  Bill  on  the  last 
occasion  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  hopeless  one  by 
reason  of  the  [large  -majority  which  the  Government  can 
always  command  in  this  Council,  that  of  those  who  deem 
it  their  duty  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  Universities  Bill 
to-day  is  even  more  hopeless.  In  the  first  place  our  ranks, 
thin  as  they  then  were,  are  even  thinner  to-day.  Two  of 
our  colleagues  who  were  then  with  us,  are,  in  this 
matter,  against  us  and  will  no  doubt  give  their  power- 
ful support  to  the  Government  proposals.  Secondly, 
Anglo-Indian  public  opinion,  which  was,  if  anything, 
even  more  pronounced  than  Indian  public  opinion  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  Official  Secrets  Bill,  is,  in 
regard  to  this  measure,  for  the  greater  part,  either 
silent  or  more  or  less  friendly.  Thirdly,  both  Your 
Lordship  and  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  are  recognized  to  be  distinguished  authorities  on 
educational  matters,  and  the  Government  have  further 
strengthened  their  position  by  the  appointment  to  this 
Council  of  four  prominent  educationists  from  four  different 
Provinces  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
passage  of  this  Bill.     Last  but  not  least,   not  only  do  the 
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Government  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  measure, 
but  they  also  feel  most  keenly  on  the  subject,  as  was  clearly 
seen  in  December  last,  when  the  Hon'ble  Member  in 
■charge  of  the  Bill,  in  replying  to  some  of  my  observations, 
spoke  with  a  warmth  which,  from  one  of  his  equable 
temper  and  his  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  must  have 
surprised  the  Council,  and  when  even  Your  Lordship — if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so — spoke  in  a  tone  of  severity 
which  I  ventured  to  feel  I  had  not  quite  deserved.  My 
Lord,  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  human  experience  that, 
when  men  feel  strongly  on  a  point,  there  is  a  smaller 
chance  of  their  appreciating  properly  the  case  of  their 
opponents  than  if  there  were  no  feeling  involved  in  the 
matter.  The  fight  to-day  is  thus  for  several  reasons  even 
more  unequal  than  on  the  last  occasion.  But  those  who 
are  unable  to  approve  the  proposals  of  Government  feel 
that  they  have  an  obvious  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter, 
and  they  must  proceed  to  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
however  heavy  may  be  the  odds  against  them. 

My  Lord,  what  is  this  measure  of  University  reform, 
round  which  so  fierce  a  controversy  has  raged  for  some 
time  past  ?  Or  I  will  ask  the  same  question  in  another 
form.  What  is  it  that  this  Bill  seeks  to  achieve,  which 
•could  not  have  been  achieved  without  special  legislation  ? 
Por  an  answer  to  this  question  we  must  tvarn  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  these  provisions  we  may  classify 
under  three  heads.  First,  those  dealing  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  Universities  ;  secondly,  those 
dealing  with  the  constitution  and  control  of  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and,  thirdly,  those  dealing  with  the  control  of 
affiliated  Colleges.  Of  these,  I  would  willingly  have 
assented  to  the  last  group,  had  those  provisions  stood  by 
themselves — unaccompanied  by  the  constitutional  changes 
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proposed  in  the  Bill.  My  Lord,  no  true  well-wisher  of 
the  country  can  object  to  the  Universities  in  India  exer- 
cising a  reasonable  amount  of  control  over  their  Colleges, 
as  such  control  is  necessary  to  enforce  properly  those- 
obligations  which  affiliated  institutious  are  under- 
stood to  accept  when  they  come  forward  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  imparting  higher  education.  But 
there  are  reasons  to  fear  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
reconstituted  Senates  and  Syndicates,  these  provisions  will 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  indigenous  enterprize  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  and  this,  of  course,  largely  alters 
their  complexion.  But  whether  one's  fears  on  this  point 
are  well  or  ill-founded,  one  thing  is  clear — that  the 
present  Bill  was  not  needed  to  enable  Universities  to 
exercise  this  control  over  their  Colleges.  For  the 
University  of  Madras  has,  under  the  existing  law,  framed 
regulations  for  this  purpose,  which  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  this  Bill ;  and  what  Madras 
has  done,  the  other  Universities  could  very  well  do  for 
themselves.  Surely,  all  this  convulsion,  which  the  Bill 
has  caused,  was  not  necessary  to  enable  these  bodies  to  da 
that  which  they  have  the  power  to  do  under  the  existing 
law !  Again,  in  regard  to  the  provisions  empowering  the 
Universities  to  undertake  teaching  functions,  I  hope  I 
am  doing  no  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  if  I  say 
that  they  themselves  attach  only  a  theoretical  value  to 
these  provisions.  The  Allahabad  University  has  possessed 
these  powers  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  yet  that 
University  is  as  far  from  undertaking  such  functions  as 
any  other  in  India.  The  truth,  my  Lord,  Ls  that,  in 
addition  to  other  difficulties  inherent  in  the  position  of 
our  Universities,  their  conversion  into  teaching  bodies, 
even    to   the   limited    extent    to    which    it    is   possible,  is 
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essentially  a  question  of  funds,  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  private  liberality  will  flow  in  this  direc- 
tion after  the  Bill  becomes  law,  and  Government  will  not 
provide  the  resources  necessary  for  the  purpose,  these 
enabling  clauses  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Allahabad,  destined 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The- 
Government  themselves  do  not  seem  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  as,  after  including  these  provisions 
in  the  Bill,  they  are  content  to  leave  the  rest  to  time^ 
with  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  some  day. 
somebody  will  find  the  money  to  enable  some  University 
in  India  to  undertake  teaching  functions !  A^'  hile,  there- 
fore, I  am  prepared  to  recognise  that  these  provisions- 
embody  a  noble  aspiration,  I  must  decline  to  attach  any 
great  value  to  them  for  practical  purposes,  and,  in  any 
case,  they  are  no  set  off  against  the  drastic  changes 
proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Universities.  We  thus 
see  that  for  enabling  the  Universities  to  exercise  efficient 
control  over  their  Colleges  this  Bill  was  not  required  at 
all ;  while,  though  new  legislation  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  older  Universities  to  undertake  teaching  functions,  a 
Bill  so  revolutionary  in  character  Avas  not  needed  for  the 
purpose.  The  claim  of  the  Bill  to  be  regarded  as  an 
important  measure  of  reform  must,  therefore,  rest  on  the 
px'ovisions  dealing  with  the  constitution  and  control  of  the 
Universities.  My  Lord,  I  have  tried  to  examine  these 
provisions  as  dispassionately  as  I  could  and  to  put  as 
favourable  a  construction  on  them  as  possible  ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  good  they 
may  do  is  at  best  problematical,  the  injury  that  they 
will  do  is  both  certain  and  clear.  In  the  minute  of  dis- 
sent which  I  have  appended  to  the  Select  Committee's- 
Report,  I  have    discussed    at  some  length    the    real   nature 
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and  the  probable  effect  of  these  provisions.  I  have 
urged  there  five  principal  objections  to  the  consti- 
tutional portion  of  the  Bill,  namely,  (1)  in  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  existing  Senates  and  in  giving  them  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  nomination  of  the  first  new  Senates, 
the  Bill  inflicts  an  unmerited  indignity  on  men  who  have 
on  the  whole  done  good  work  in  the  past ;  (2)  the  Bill  fails 
to  provide  for  election  by  Professors,  and  yet  this  is  the 
class  of  men  that  has  more  immediate  interest  than  any 
other  in  the  deliberations  of  the  University  ;  (3)  the 
numbers  of  the  new  Senates  are  fixed  too  low ;  (4)  the 
proportion  of  seats  thrown  open  to  election  is  too  small, 
while  that  reserved  for  Government  nomination  is  too 
large  ;  and  (5)  the  five  years'  limit  to  the  duration  of  a 
Fellowship  aggravates  the  evil  of  an  overwhelming  number 
of  seats  being  in  the  gift  of  Government.  And  I  have 
expressed  my  belief  that  the  effect  of  these  provisions  will 
be  virtually  to  dissociate  the  Indian  element  from  the 
government  of  the  Universities  and  to  put  all  directive  and 
administrative  power  into  the  hands  of  European  Profes- 
sors within  such  limits  as  the  Government  may  allow. 
The  supporters  of  the  Bill  practically  admit  the  correctness 
of  this  contention  by  saying  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Bill  is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Senates,  which  contain  a  large 
unacademic  element,  and  to  create  new  Senates,  which 
shall  be  academic  in  their  composition,  under  guarantees 
of  their  always  retaining  this  character.  It  is  urged  by 
these  men  that,  as  the  Universities  are  intended  for 
imparting  Western  education,  it  is  only  proper  that  their 
direction  should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  ; 
and  we  are  further  told  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
unacademic  element  in  the  existing  Senates  has  tended  to 
lower  the  standard  of  University  education  and  to  impair 
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discipline.  Especially  has  this  been  the  oose,  so  we  are 
assured,  with  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  a  writer, 
writing  under  the  name  of  'Inquisitor,'  has  spent  consider- 
able industry  and  ingenuity  in  demonstrating  how  both 
efficiency  and  discipline  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
Indians — especially  Indians  unconnected  with  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching — having  a  substantial  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  University.  My  Lord,  I  am  myself  person- 
ally unacquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  but  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  find  that, 
while  there  may  be  some  room  for  the  complaint  which 
'  Inquisitor  '  makes,  the  evil  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and,  in  an^'  case,  there  are  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
he  might  well  have  included  in  his  statement.  For 
instance,  he  might  have  told  us  that  in  1881  no  less  an 
educationist  than  Sir  Alfred  Croft  brought  forward  a 
proposal  for  removing  classical  languages  from  the  list  of 
compulsory  subjects,  and  it  was  mainly  by  the  votes  of  the 
Indian  Fellows  present  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman  that  the  proposal  was  rejected.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh  or  the  Hon'ble 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  would  regard  such  a  proposal  to-day. 
Again,  we  find  that,  in  189.3,  a  Committee  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  educational  experts,  including  several 
prominent  European  educationists,  declined  to  approve  a 
rule  laying  down  that  no  teacher  in  a  recognized  school 
should  teach  more  than  sixty  pupils  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Gurudas  Banerjee  being  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  stood  out  for  such  a  rule.  In  1894,  on  a 
motion  brought  forward  by  Surgeon  Colonel  McConnell, 
supported  by  Professor  Rowe  and  Surgeon  Colonel  Harvey, 
the  regulation  which  required  candidates  for  the  M.D. 
degree  to  have  passed  the  B.A.  examination  was  rescinded 
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and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  motion  was  opposed 
by  an  Indian  member,  Dr.  Xil  Ratan  Sarkar.  Even  in 
the  well-known  case  of  a  prominent  Calcutta  College, 
when  a  serious  charge  was  brought  against  the  working  of 
its  Law  Department,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which,  'Inquisitor'  might  have  mentioned,  that  the  Syn- 
dicate, which  proposed  a  temporary  disaffiliation  of  the 
Law  branch  of  the  College,  was  unanimous  in  making  the 
recommendation,  and  of  the  nine  members  who  voted  for 
this  proposal,  seven  were  Indians,  six  of  them  being  again 
unconnected  with  the  profession  of  teaching.  My  Lord, 
I  have  mentioned  these  few  facts  to  show  that  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  Indian  Fellows — even  of  such  of  them  as 
have  been  unconnected  with  the  work  of  education — is 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable,  and  that  the  position  in  reality 
comes  very  much  to  this — that,  when  Englishmen  have 
proposed  changes  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  nothing 
is  said,  but,  when  similar  changes  have  been  proposed  by 
Indian  Fellows,  the  cry  that  efficiency  or  discipline  is  in 
danger  has  been  raised  without  much  hesitation  by  those 
who  would  like  to  keep  the  management  of  University 
affairs  mainly  in  European  hands. 

My  Lord,  if  any  one  imagines  that  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  imparted  in  Colleges,  he  will  soon  find  that  he 
has  been  under  a  delusion.  Even  those  who  make  the 
more  guarded  statement  that  the  Bill,  by  providing  an 
improved  machinery  of  control,  will  bring  about  a  steady 
and  s\xre  reform  in  the  character  and  work  of  affiliated 
institutions,  will  find  that  they  have  been  too  sanguine  in 
their  expectations.  My  Lord,  after  nearly  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontestable 
proposition  that  a  teacher's   work  with  his   students  is  but 
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Temotely  affected  by  the  ordinary  deliberations  of  a  Uni- 
versity, and  that,  if  he  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  exercise 
on  their  minds  that  amount  of  influence  which  should 
legitimately  belong  to  his  position,  he  may  look  within 
himself  rather  than  at  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Syndicate  for  an  explanation  of  this  state  of  things. 
Of  course  in  regulating  the  courses  of  instruction,  and 
prescribing  or  recommending  text-books,  the  University 
determines  limits  within  which  the  teacher  shall  have 
free  scope  for  his  work.  But  these  courses  of  instruction, 
once  laid  down,  are  not  disturbed  except  at  considerable 
intervals,  and  in  regard  to  them  as  also  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  text-books  the  guidance  of  the  expert  element 
is,  as  a  rule,  willingly  sought  and  followed.  The  substitu- 
tion of  an  academic  Senate  for  one  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  mixture  of  the  lay  element  will  no  doubt  effect 
some  change  in  the  character  of  the  University  debates  ; 
but  that  cannot  affect  the  work  done  in  Colleges  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  For  an  improvement  in  this  work,  we 
want  better  men,  more  money  and  improved  material. 
The  first  two  depend,  so  far  as  Government  Colleges  are 
concerned,  on  the  executive  action  of  Government,  which 
could  be  taken  under  the  old  law  and  which  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  present  Bill.  And  when  an  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  manning  and  equipment  of 
Government  institutions,  the  private  Colleges  will  find 
themselves  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  raise  their 
level  in  both  these  respects.  As  regards  improvement  in 
the  material  on  which  the  College  Professors  have  to  work 
that  depends  on  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  secondary  schools,  and  the  character  of  the  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  University.  Of  these  two  factors,  the 
ducation  given  in  High  Schools  is  not  affected  by  this  Bill 
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and  the  character  of  the  examinations,  which  I  have  long 
felt  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  will  continue  practically  the 
same  under  the  r\QVf  regime  as  under  the  old,  since  examin- 
ers will  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  class  as  now, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  work  will  also  continue  the 
same. 

Unless,  then,  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  manning 
and  equipment  of  Colleges,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial on  which  Professors  have  to  work,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  these  Colleges.  My 
Lord,  I  go  further  and  say  that,  even  if  better  men  and 
more  money  and  improved  material  were  available,  the  im- 
provement is  bound  to  be  slow.  The  three  factors  of  men, 
money  and  material  will  have  to  act  and  re-act  on  one 
another  continuously  for  some  time,  before  a  higher  acade- 
mic atmosphere  is  produced,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  elevation  of  the  standard  of  University  education.  To 
this  end,  the  Bill  has,  as  far  as  I  see,  vary  little  contribu- 
tion to  make.  There  is,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  the  Bill 
can  help  forward  such  a  result,  and  that  is — if  under  its 
operation  the  Universities  are  enabled,  by  funds  being 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  establish  University  chairs.  The 
institution  of  such  chairs,  especially  if  supplemented  by  a 
large  number  of  research  scholarships  in  the  different  Pro- 
vinces for  advanced  students,  will  powerfully  stimulate 
the  creation  of  that  higher  academic  atmosphere  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  But  it  seems  this  is  just  the  part 
of  the  Bill  which  will  not  come  into  operation  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Bill  has  very  little  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
the  work  done  in  the  affiliated  Colleges  of  the  Universities. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  creation  of  academic 
Senates  is  in  itself  a  desirable  end,  since,   in  other  coun- 
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tries,  the  government  of  the  Universities  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  My 
Lord,  my  reply  to  this  argument  is  that  the  whole  position 
is  exceptional  in  India  ;  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  of  this  couutry  that  the  higher  education  of  their 
children  should  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  men  who 
want  to  leave  this  country  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  whose 
interest  in  it  is,  therefore,  only  temporary.  Of  course, 
the  Professors  must  have  a  substantial  voice  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  our  Universities  ;  but  with  them  must  also  be 
associated,  almost  on  equal  terms,  specially  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  broader  outlines  of  educational  policy,, 
representatives  of  the  educated  classes  of  India.  And,  my 
Lord,  it  is  because  the  Bill  proposes  to  ignore  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  practically  reverses  the  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  Government  in  this  matter  for  the  last  half  a 
century  that  I  look  upon  the  measure  as  a  distinctly  retro- 
grade one.  The  highest  purpose  of  British  rule  in  India  J 
as  I  understand  it,  is  not  merely  to  govern  the  country 
well,  but  also  to  associate,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  steadily, 
the  people  of  this  country  with  the  work  of  administration.  1 
In  proportion  as  a  given  measure  helps  forward  this 
purpose,  it  makes  for  true  progress.  Whatever,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  contrary  tendency  deserves  to  be 
declared  as  reactionary.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
under  this  Bill  the  proportion  of  Indian  members  in  the 
Senates  of  the  different  Universities  will  be  much  smaller 
than  at  present.  The  Fellows  elected  by  graduates  will 
as  a  rule,  be  Indians  ;  the  Faculties  will  consist  almost 
entirely  of  Government  nominees  and  of  such  other  persons 
as  these  nominees  may  co-opt.  There  is  not  much  room 
for  the  hope  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  elected  by  these  Faculties  will  be  Indians.  As 
19 
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regards  Government  nominations,  their  choice  will  natural- 
ly first  fall  on  European  educationists ;  then  will  come 
European  Judges,  Barristers,  Civilians,  Engineers,  Doctors 
and  such  other  people.  As  the  numbers  of  the  new 
Senates  are  now  to  be  very  small,  one  can  easily  see  that 
there  is  hardly  any  margin  for  the  inclusion  of  any  except 
a  very  few  most  prominent  Indians  in  the  Government 
list.  The  Senators  of  the  future  will  thus  be  dominantly 
Europeans,  with  only  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Indians  just  to 
keep  up  appearances.  And  it  is  these  Senates  and  the 
Syndicates  elected  by  them  that  are  armed  with  powers  of 
control  over  affiliated  Colleges,  which  may  easily  be  abused. 
My  Lord,  it  fills  me  with  great  sadness  to  think  that,  after 
fifty  years  of  University  education  in  this  country,  the 
Government  should  have  introduced  a  measure  which, 
instead  of  associating  the  Indian  element  more  and  more 
with  the  administration  of  the  Universities,  will  have  the 
effect  of  dissociating  it  from  the  greater  part  of  such  share 
as  it  already  possessed.  I  think  the  ascendancy  of  English- 
men in  India  in  any  sphere  of  public  activity  should  rest, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  country,  on  intellectual 
and  moi-al,  and  not  on  numerical  or  racial  grounds.  *My 
Lord  in  your  speech  on  the  Budget  of  last  year,  Your 
Lordship  thought  it  necessary  to  address  a  caution  to  the 
opponents  of  this  Bill.  You  asked  them  not  to  assume 
that  '  all  the  misguided  men  in  the  country  were  inside 
•the  Government,  and  all  the  enlightened  outside  it.'  If 
any  of  the  critics  of  this  Bill  had  ever  made  such  a  pre- 
posterous assumption,  they  well  merited  the  caution.  But 
it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  supporters  of  this  Bill 
argue  as  though  the  reverse  of  that  assumption  was  justifi- 
.ed  and  that  every  one  who  was  opposed  to  this  Bill  was 
.either  a  misguided  person  or  an  interested  agitator.     My 
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Iiord,  I  do  hope  that,  whatever  our  deficiencies,  we  are  not 
really  so  dense  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  what  is 
now  our  interest,  and  what  is  not,  nor,  I  hope,  are  we  so 
wicked  and  ungrateful  as  to  bite  the  hand  that  is  stretched 
to  feed  us.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  this  Bill  is  of  a  most 
retrograde  character  and  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  country  that  we  a.ve  unable 
to  approve  its  provisions,  and  it  is  because  I  hold  this  view 
that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  resist  the  passage  of  this  Bill  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power. 

\^At  the  same  'meeting,  while  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  was  being  considered,  the  Hon'hle  Mr.  Gohhale 
moved  that,  from  the  2i^eamhle,  the  loord  "  Bombay" ,  loherev^ 
it  occurs,  and  the  reference  to  Act  XXII  of  1857  he  omitted, 
and  the  loords  "  excejit  Bombay  "  be  added,  after  the  icords 
*''' British  India."     He  said: — ] 

My  Lord,  my  object  in  moving  this  amendment  is  to 
enter  my  protest  at  this  Council  against  the  Government 
of  India  proposing  to  deal  in  one  Bill  with  five  different 
Universities,  having  difi"erent  histories  and  growth,  and  to 
raise  my  voice  in  a  formal  manner  against  the  unjust  con- 
demnation which  this  Bill  impliedly  passes  on  the  work  and 
character  of  the  Bombay  University  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  Select 
Committee  over  this  Bill,  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity was  again  and  again  mentioned  to  justify  the  inclusion 
within  the  Bill  of  provisions  to  which  exception  was  taken 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  unnecessary  and  might  even 
prove  harmful  in  other  Provinces.  We  were  repeatedly 
told  that  the  Calcutta  University  had  drifted  into  such  a 
position  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it  without  a  drastic 
measure  of  reform,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  Bill, 
My  Lord,  if  the  state  of  things  in  Calcutta  was  really  so 
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hopeless,  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
undertaking  an  amendment  of  the  Calcutta  University  Act& 
on  such  lines   as   they    thought    proper  ?  The  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  those  who   passed   the   original  Acts  of  Incor- 
poration for  the  three  older  Universities  bad  made  it  easy 
for  the  Government  to  adopt  such  a  course.     Those  Acts 
were  identical  in  their  wording,  and  yet  they  were  passed 
separately  for  each  one  of  the  three  Universities,  so  that 
whatever  amendment  was  subsequently  found  necessary  as 
a  result  of  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case  might  be 
made  without  interfering  with  the  natural  growth  of  the 
other  Universities.  Or,  if  the  Government  of  India  wanted' 
that   certain    general   principles    should  be  introduced  or 
emphasized  in  the  constitution  of  the  different  Universities 
in  India,  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  have- 
laid  down  these  principles  in  a  general  Resolution,  and  to 
have  directed  the  Local  Governments  to  intioduce  amend- 
ing legislation  to  give   effect   to  them   without  doing  any 
tindue  and  unnecessary   violence  to  the  special  character 
and  growth  of  each  University.     It  would   then  have  been. 
possible  to  legislate  for  the  different  Universities  in  India 
with  a  full  kNovrledge  of  local  conditions,  and   after  giving 
due  weight   to  local  objections  and  criticisms.     And    we 
should  not  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  men  generaliz- 
ing for  five  Universities  from  their  knowledge  of  a  single 
University,  and   assisting  in  the   work  of  legislation  for 
Universities  other  than  their  own,  in  greater  or  less  ignor- 
ance of  their  special  conditions.     If  the  amending  legis- 
lation for  Bombay  had   been   undertaken  in  the  Bombay 
Legislative  Council  instead   of  here,   I  am  confident  that 
the  Bill  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory,  as  the 
changes  proposed  would  have  had   to   face  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion and  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the  spot.     My  Lord,  I 
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■see  no  justification  for  extending  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  to  the  case  of  the  Bombay  University ;  the  record  of 
that  University  is  on  the  whole  such  that  it  may  well 
regard  it  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  It  has  been  a  record 
of  powers  well  and  judiciously  exercised,  of  continuous 
attempts  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by  a  revision 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
other  ways.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 
affiliation  of  Colleges.  There  are  only  eleven  Arts  Colleges 
in  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  of  these,  only 
one  is  a  second  grade  College,  and  that  is  in  the  Native 
State  of  Kolhapur.  Of  these  eleven  Colleges,  two  are 
Government  institutions,  four  more  are  in  Native  States 
with  the  resources  of  these  States  at  their  back,  two 
more  are  maintained  by  Municipal  bodies  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  and  of  the  general  public, 
and  only  three  are  private  Colleges,  of  which  two  are 
missionary  institutions  and  one  only  of  indigenous 
growth.  All  these  private  Colleges  receive  substantial 
grants-in-aid  from  Government.  In  the  case  of  not 
a  single  one  of  these  Colleges  can  it  be  said  that  it  has 
been  started  for  private  gain.  Their  constant  endeavour 
has  been  to  place  better  and  better  facilities  for  real 
education  at  the  disposal  of  their  students.  All  these 
Colleges,  with  the  .exception  of  the  second  grade  College 
at  Kolhapur,  provide  residence  ^in  College  for  at  least  a 
part  of  their  students.  In  my  College  we  have  built 
residental  ^quarters  for  more  than  half  of  our  students, 
and  two  of  our  Professors  reside  on  College  grounds.  A 
large  spot  of  37  acres  in  one  of  the  finest  localities  outside 
the  City  of  Poona  has  been  secured  for  the  College,  and 
College  buildings  with  residental  quarters  for  the  students 
and  houses  for  Professors  have  been  built  thereon.     We 
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are  making  continuous  additions  to  our  library  and 
laboratory,  and  in  fact  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  make 
the  College  as  much  a  seat  of  true  College  life  as  it  is,  in 
existing  circumstances,  possible.  What  is  true  of  my 
College  is  true  of  other  Colleges  in  the  Presidency  also. 
Only  Bombay  and  Poona  have  more  than  one  College  each,. 
Bombay  having  three  and  Poona  two.  No  suggestion  ha& 
ever  been  made  that  any  College  encourages  a  spirit  of  low 
rivalry  such  as  is  justly  objected  to  by  the  Universities  Com- 
mission in  their  Report :  there  is  of  course  room,  great  room, 
for  improvement  in  the  Bombay  Colleges  ;  but  that  is,  in 
reality,  a  question  of  men  and  means,  and  this  Bill  has  no 
connection  with  it.  Again,  it  cannot  be  urged  with  any 
regard  for  fairness  that  the  Bombay  Senate  has  ever 
attempted  to  lower  the  standard  of  efficiency  or  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  steadily  striven  to  raise  its 
standards  for  the  different  examinations.  Thus,  taking 
its  work  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  we  find  that  it  has 
extended  the  old  course  of  three  years  between  Matricula- 
tion and  B.A.  to  four  years  :  substituted  two  examina- 
tions in  place  of  the  old  F.E.A.,  made  History  and 
Political  Economy  compulsory  subjects  in  the  B.A.,  and 
raised  considerably  the  standard  of  English  and  th& 
classical  langu.ages  required  for  the  several  examinations. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
selection  of  text-books  it  has  invariably  followed  the  advice 
of  educational  experts.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been 
only  two  occasions  of  importance  on  which  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  majority  of  European 
educational  experts  and  the  general  body  of  the  Senate, 
but  these  were  matters  not  specially  falling  within  the 
particular  sphere  of  the  experts,  and  in  regard  to  both  of 
them  I  think  the  Senate  was  right  in  its  decision.     One 
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such  occasion  was  when  the  Deans  of  the  sevei-al  Faculties 
were  made  ex-offioio  members  of  the  Syndicate.  Though 
the  experts  opposed  this  reform  at  the  time,  they 
themselves  admit  now  that  it  has  proved  useful.  The 
second  occasion  was  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  examinations  by  compartments  after  the  Madras 
system.  The  reform  was  recommended  by  a  Committee 
which  included  two  European  educationists — Dr.  Peterson 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Scott ;  but  a  majoiity  of  European 
experts  in  the  Senate  opposed  it,  and,  though  the  proposal 
was  carried  in  the  Senate,  it  was  subsequently  vetoed  by 
Government.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  about  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the 
proposal,  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  describe  it  as  an  attempt 
to  lower  the  standard  of  University  education.  It  may  be 
asked  why,  if  the  state  of  things  has  on  the  whole  been  so 
satisfactory  in  Bombay,  so  many  of  the  European 
educationists  there  are  supporting  the  Bill.  The  answer 
to  that,  I  think,  is  simple.  By  this  Bill  the  Government 
of  India  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  present  of  a 
permanent  monopoly  of  power  to  European  educationists, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  raise  any 
objection  to  such  a  course.  One  of  the  strongest  suppoi't- 
ers  of  this  Bill  on  our  side  is  our  present  Yice-Chancellor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Universities  Commission  and  has 
signed  the  Commission's  Report.  Well,  twelve  years  ago, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bombay  University  to 
secure  an  amendment  of  its  Act  of  Incorporation,  Dr. 
Mackichan  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate.  And  he  then  was  strongly  in  favour  of  fixing 
the  number  of  Fellows  at  200,  of  giving  no  statutory 
recognition  to  the  Syndicate  with  or  without  a  Professo- 
rial majority,  and  of  leaving  a  large  measure   of  independ 
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•ence  to  the  University.  Of  course,  he  has  every  right  to 
change  his  views,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  those  who 
now  hold  the  views  which  he  so  strongly  advocated  twelve 
years  ago  are  necessarily  in  the  wrong.  My  Lord,  it  is 
true  that  certain  educational  experts  have  in  the  past 
•exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  deliberations  of 
our  Senate,  and  it  is  also  true  that  men  who  have  succeed- 
ed to  their  places  have  not  necessarily  succeeded  to  that 
influence.  But  the  great  educationists  who  ruled  our 
University  in  the  past  did  so  not  merely  because  they  were 
educational  experts  but  because  they  are  men  bound 
to  lead  wherever  they  were  placed.  Such  great  influ- 
ence has  also  sometimes  been  exercised  by  men  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Of  the  former 
class,  Sir  Alexander  Grant  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  may  be 
mentioned  a!»:  the  most  shining  examples.  Of  the  latter 
class  have  been  men  like  Sir  Raymond  West,  the  late  Mr. 
Telang,  the  late  Mr.  Ranade  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  P.  M. 
Metha — all  lawyers,  be  it  noted.  Their  influence  has  been 
due  to  their  great  talents  and  attainments,  their  sincere 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  their 
possession  of  that  magnetic  personality  without  which  no 
man,  however  learned,  can  hope  to  lead  even  in  a  learned 
assembly.  To  object  to  the  ascendancy  of  such 
men  over  the  minds  of  their  Fellows  is  really  to  quarrel 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature.  My  Lord,  I  submit 
the  Bombay  Senate  has  not  deserved  to  be  extinguished 
in  so  summary  a  fashion  as  this  Bill  proposes,  and  I, 
therefore,  move  that  the  Bill  be  not  extended  to  Bombay. 
[Ai  the  same  meeting,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  other 
memhers  on  his  amendment^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Goklude  made  the 
following  speech  : — ] 

In  replying  to  the  speeches  made  on  my  amendment 
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I  would  first  deal  with  what  has  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson.  The  Hon'ble  Member  imagines  that 
I  have  stated  that  the  Senate  of  Bombay  needs  no  reform 
whatever,  and  that  things  are  so  satisfactory  that  every- 
thing ought  to  be  kept  as  it  is  My  memory  does  not 
charge  me  with  having  ever  said  any  such  thing.  I  have 
made  two  speeches  in  this  Council  and  written  a  Note  of 
Dissent,  Nowhere  have  I  said  that  the  state  of  things  in 
Bombay  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  and  that 
no  reform  is  needed  :  but  because  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  state  of  things  is  wholly  satisfactory,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  bound  to  accept  or 
-approve  of  every  suggestion  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
the  work  of  reform.  As  regards  the  complaint  that  we 
have  no  alternative  remedy  to  propose,  I  submit,  my  Lord, 
that  it  is  not  a  just  complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir 
Raymond  West,  an  eminent  educationist,  had  drafted 
a  Bill  for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  Bombay 
University  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  This  had  met 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  large  number  of  persons  interest- 
ed in  the  work  of  education,  and,  if  reference  is  made  to 
that  measure,  Government  will  find  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native scheme,  which  would  be  generally  acceptable.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  says  that,  if  Dr.  Mackichan  has  changed 
his  views  after  twelve  years,  that  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  But  when  Dr.  Mackichan  expressed  these 
views  he  had  already  been  Vice-Chanceller  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  if  a  man's  views  are  in  a  fluid  condition  even 
when  he  has  attained  so  high  a  position,  I  don't  think 
that  his  change  of  views  should  cany  so  much  weight  as 
the  Hon'ble  Member  seems  inclined  to  attach  to  it. 

Then  the   Hon'ble  Sir   Denzil   Ibbetson  says  that,  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted,  and  if  some  other  amendment 
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is  accepted,  and  if  a  third  amendment  is  accepted,  there 
will  be  very  little  left  of  the  Bill.  I,  for  one,  Avill  rejoice 
if  the  Bill  is  withdrawn  altogether.  We  ai'e  not  bound  to 
pass  a  Bill  as  it  stands,  simply  because  it  will  be  useless,  if 
we  do  not  pa.ss  the  whole  of  it. 

"With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble  Dr. 
Bhandarkar — the  learned  Doctor  was  my  Professor  at 
College,  and  I  cannot  speak  of  him  or  of  anything  that 
falls  from  him  except  with  great  reverence — I  would  ask 
him  to  state  facts  as  well  as  opinions  which,  I  may  remark^ 
derive  additional  weight  if  based  on  facts.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  reforms  in  the  coui'se  of  instruction  were 
proposed  by  the  experts  and  resisted  by  the  lay  members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  whose  appreciative 
remarks  about  the  Bombay  University  I  listened  with 
great  pleasure,  takes  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Bhandarkar,. 
and  he  says  that  he  was  told  by  certain  educational 
experts  and  Professors  in  Bombay  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
get  a  hearing  for  any  matter  of  educational  reform  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Bombay  Senate.  My  answer  to  that  is 
what  I  have  already  given  to  Dr.  Bhandarkar.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  instances  in  which  this  occurred,  because 
facts  in  this  controversy  are  of  more  value  than  mere 
statements  :  I  would  like  to  know  in  how  many  cases 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  measures  of  reform  by 
the  experts,  and  in  how  many  they  were  defeated  in  their 
attempts  by  the  opposition  of  the  non-expert  element. 

If  these  men  merely  stayed  at  home  and  thought  that 
no  reform  that  they  proposed  was  likely  to  be  accepted, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  their  position  there  was  not  quite  justi- 
fied.    A  member  should  not  sit  quietly  at  home  under  the 
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impression  that  he  would  not  get  a  hearing,  and  he  failed 
in  his  duty  unless  he  took  active  steps  to  introduce  any 
measure  of  reform.  The  Hon'ble  Member  referred  to  Mr. 
Paranjpye  of  my  Oollege  and  to  the  evidence  he  gave  when 
fresh  from  England.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  the 
Bombay  University  allows  men  like  Mr.  Paranjpye  to 
regulate  their  courses  of  mathematical  instruction,  but  I 
have  here  the  authority  of  my  friend  Dr.  Mukhopadhyaya 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Calcutta  University  to  revise 
its  mathematical  courses  of  instruction  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  experts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strong- 
est opposition  to  reform  very  often  comes  from  men  who 
are  themselves  teachers,  whose  standard  is  not  very  high,, 
who  are  unwilling  to  read  new  books  and  who  object  to 
leaving  familiar  grooves.  It  is  the  professors  of  the 
Bombay  Colleges  that  have  for  many  years  practically 
ruled  the  Syndicate,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  often 
they  used  their  power  to  effect  reforms  which  they  now 
say  they  have  long  been  anxiovs  to  inti'oduce. 

[At  the  same  meeting,  the  Hon.  Rai  Sri  Ram  Bahndur 
moved  that  from  the  preamble  the  vjord  "  Allahabad  "  and 
the  reference  to  Act  XVIII  of  1887  be  omitted,  and  t^e 
loords  '■'■  excej)t  Allahabad"  be  added  after  the  loords  "  British 
India."  When  some  members  had  spoken  against  the  amend- 
ment the  Ron.  Mr.  Gohhale  supported  it  in  tlce  following 
speech: — ] 

My  Lord,  I  have  really  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Allahabad,  but  my  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh's  speech,  and  I 
trust  Your  Lordship  will  excuse  a  brief  intervention  on 
my  part  in  this  discussion.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says 
that  when  the  Commission  took  evidence  in  Allahabad 
certain    witnesses    gave    evidence  to  the    effect    that  the 
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state  of  things  there  was  not  quite  satisf actor)'.  Now 
I  would  really  like  to  know  who  these  mysterious  advisers 
of  the  Commission  were.  They  could  not  have  had  much 
weight  with  the  Government,  since  the  Government  of  the 
United  Provinces  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  this  Bill. 
They  could  not  be  men  holding  prominent  positions  in  the 
■educational  world,  since  their  most  prominent  education- 
ists are  members  of  the  Syndicate,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  Bill  by  the  Syndicate  is  described  by  the  Registrar 
to  be  unanimous  or  nearly  unanimous.  They  could  not 
also  be  representatives  of  the  general  public,  since  the 
•Graduates'  Association,  as  representing  the  views  of  the 
general  public,  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  this  Bill. 
If  certain  stray  witnesses  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  state  of  things  in  Allahabad  was  not  satisfactory,  sure- 
ly neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Government  of  India 
were  justified  in  placing  that  above  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Government  and  of  the  educational  experts. 

My  Lord,  this  question  really  raises  another  much 
larger  question,  and  that  is,  are  the  Supreme  Government 
justified — not  legally,  because  they  have  the  power  legally 
— but  morally,  in  over-riding  the  wishes  of  the  Local 
Oovernment  ?  The  Supreme  Government  in  this  matter  is 
merely  a  representative  of  authority  :  it  is  not  a  represent- 
ative of  educational  knowledge  or  learning,  though,  in  the 
present  case,  particular  members  of  the  Government  may 
occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the  educational  world. 
And  as  the  Government  of  India  only  represents  authority, 
and  this  authority  has  been  de'egated  for  local  purposes  to 
the  United  Provinces  Government,  when  that  Government 
is  opposed  to  a  measure  like  this,  I  think  the  Government 
of  India  has  no  moral  right  to  impose  a  measure  like  this 
upon  those  Provinces. 
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There  is  another  point  about  which  I  would  say  a 
word — and  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  course  of 
this  discussion  in  support  of  having  one  and  the  same  Bill 
for  all  these  different  (Jniversities.  That  argument  seems 
to  me  to  be  moving  in  a  vicious  circle.  We  are  asked  to 
pass  this  Bill  for  all  the  five  Universities  together,  but  we 
are  practically  told  that,  if  each  University  had  stood  by 
itself,  such  a  Bill  would  not  have  been  introduced  in  its 
case.  Thus  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh  has  told  us  that,  had 
the  Bombay  University  stood  alone,  such  legislation  as  the 
one  proposed  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  He  also 
says  that  the  Calcutta  University  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
Then  Sir  Arundel  Arundel  tells  us  that,  if  Madras  alone 
had  been  affected  by  the  Bill,  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired ;  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  protests  that  the 
Punjab  University  is  not  a  whit  behind  any  others  ;  and 
lastly,  Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  Allahabad  University  is 
really  the  best  of  all  Universities.  I  would  really  like  to 
know  then  which  University  it  is  whose  sins  have  brought 
down  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

[At  an  adjourned  oneeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative- 
Council,  held  on  Monday  the  21st  March  1904,  His  Excel- 
lency Lord  Ctvrzon  presiding,  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  Raleigh  moved 
that  the  Indian  Universities  Bill,  as  amended,  he  passed. 
In  resisting  the  motion,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered 
the  folloioing  speech : — ] 

My  Lord,  the  struggle  is  over.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bill  have  lost  all  along  the  line  ;  and  it  only  remains  for 
them  now  to  count  up  their  losses — for  gains  they  have  had 
none.  Let  those  who  will  say  what  they  will ;  this  Bill 
amounts  to  an  emphatic  condemnation,  as  unmerited  as  it 
was  unnecessary,  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country. 
It  amounts  to  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part   of  the 
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Government  of  India,  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  that  the  system  of  University  educa- 
tion which  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  country  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  a  failure,  and  that  the  men  educated 
under  that  system  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of 
being  associated,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  Universities.  My  Lord,  I  feel 
that  my  educated  countrymen  have  a  right  to  complain 
that  this  condemnation  has  been  passed  on  them  without 
giving  them  a  fair  hearing.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  hearing  which  has  been  given  to  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  in  this  Council — for  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
unfailing  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  has  conducted  the  Bill  through  the 
Council — but  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
India  decided  to  make  these  drastic  changes  on  the  one- 
sided i-epresentations  of  men  who  considered  that  because 
they  were  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  there- 
fore, they  were  entitled  to  a  virtual  monopoly  of  power  in 
the  Universities.  Five  years  ago,  when  Your  Lordship 
first  announced  that  the  Government  of  India  intended 
taking  up  the  question  of  University  reform,  the  announce- 
ment was  hailed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthu- 
siasm all  over  the  country.  Last  year,  speaking  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Budget  debate.  Your  Lordship  wondered 
how  it  was  that  the  appetite  of  the  educated  classes  for 
University  reform,  at  one  time  so  keen,  had  suddenly  died 
down.  My  Lord,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  lies 
on  the  surface.  Five  yeai-s  ago,  when  this  question  was 
first  taken  up,  Your  Lordship  defined  your  attitude  to- 
wai'ds  University  reform  in  a  speech  made  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Calcutta  University  at  the  Convocation  of  1899.  In 
that  speech,  after  pointing  out   the  difi'erence  between  a 
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teaching  University  and  an   examining  University,    Your 

Lordship  proceeded  to  observe  as  follows  : — 

Nevertheless,  inevitable  and  obvious  as  these  differences  are 
there  may  jet  be  in  an  examining  University — there  is  in  such 
instifutJf^iR  ill  some  parts  of  my  own  country  and  still  more  abroad 
— an  inlierent  irfluence  inseparable  from  the  curriculum  through 
which  the  student  has  had  to  pass  before  he  can  take  his  degree 
which  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  character  and  morals,  which 
inspires  in  him  something  more  than  a  hungry  appetite  for  a 
diploma,  and  which  turns  him  out  something  better  than  a  sort  of 
phonographic  automaton  into  which  have  been  spoken  the  ideas 
and  thoughts  of  other  mtr.  I  ask  myself,  may  such  things  be  said 
with  any  truth  of  the  examining  Universities  of  India  ?  I  know  at 
first  sight  that  it  may  appear  that  I  shall  be  met  with  an  over- 
whelming chorus  of  denial.  I  shall  be  told,  for  I  read  it  in  many 
newspapers  and  in  the  speeches  of  public  men,  that  our  system  of , 
higher  education  in  India  is  a  failure,  that  it  has  sacrificed  the 
formation  of  character  upon  the  altar  of  cram,  and  that  Indian 
Universities  turn  out  only  a  discontented  horde  of  office-seekers 
whom  we  have  educated  for  places  which  are  not  in  existence  for 
them  to  fin.  Gentlemen,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  one 
defect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
loud  both  in  self-praise  and  in  self-condemnation  ?  When  we  are 
contemplating  our  virtues  we  sometimes  annoy  other  people  by  the 
almost  Pharisaical  complacency  of  our  transports  ;  but,  equally  I 
think,  when  we  are  diagnosing  our  faults,  are  we  apt  almost  to 
revel  in  the  superior  quality  of  our  transgressions.  There  is  in 
fact,  a  certain  cant  of  self-depreciation  as  well  as  of  self-laudation. 
I  say  to  myself,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  possible,  is  it 
Hhely,  that  we  have  been  for  years  teaching  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men,  evf  n  if  the  immediate  object  be  the  passing 
of  an  examination  or  the  winning  of  a  degree,  a  literature  which 
contains  invaluable  lessons  for  character  and  for  life,  and  science 
which  is  founded  upon  the  reverent  contemplation  of  nature  and 
her  truths,  without  leaving  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  being  of  many  who  have  passed  through 
this  course  ?  I  then  proceed  to  ask  the  able  officials  by  whom  I 
am  surrounded,  and  whose  assistance  makes  the  labour  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India  relaxation  rather  than  toil,  whether  they  have 
observed  any  reflection  of  this  beneficent  influence  in  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  young  men  who  enter  the  ranks  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  provincial  service  ;  and  when  I  hear  from  them 
almost  without  dissert  that  there  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend 
in  the  honesty,  the  integrity,  and  the  capacity  of  native  officials  in 
those  departments  of  Government,  then  I  decline  altogether  to 
dissociate  cause  from  eifect.  I  say  that  knowledge  has  not  been 
altogether  shamed  by  her  children,  grave  as  the  defects  of  our 
system  may   be,   and  room  though  there  may  be  for  reform.     I 
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refuse  to  join  in  a  wholesale  condemnation  which  is  as  extravagant 
as  it  is  unjust. 

My  Lord,  the  generous  warmth  of  this  most 
sympathetic  utterance  at  once  kindled  throughout  the 
country  a  great  hope,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  reform  which  would  change 
the  whole  face  of  things  in  regard  to  higher  education  in 
India.  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  original  research  and  of  higher  teaching,  the 
institution  of  an  adequate  number  of  substantial  scholar- 
ships to  enable  our  most  gifted  young  men  to  devote 
•  themselves  to  advanced  studies,  an  improvement  in  the 
status  and  mode  of  recruitment  of  the  Educational  Service 
so  as  to  attract  to  it  the  best  men  available,  both  European 
and  Indian,  the  simplification  of  the  preliminary  tests,  with 
a  single  stifi"  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  for 
ordinary  students,  so  as  to  discourage  cramming  as  far  as 
possible — these  and  other  measures  of  reform  appeared  to 
be  almost  within  sight.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before 
the  new-born  hope  that  had  thus  gladdened  our  hearts  was 
chilled  to  death,  and  we  found  that,  instead  of  the 
measures  we  were  looking  for,  we  were  to  have  only  a 
perpetuation  of  the  narrow,  bigoted  and  inexpansive  rule 
of  experts.  My  Lord,  it  has  been  too  freely  assumed  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  over  this  Bill  that  all  experts 
as  a  body  are  necessarily  in  favour  of  particular  changes, 
and  that  laymen,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  class,  are  opposed 
to  them.  When  the  new  regime  is  inaugurated,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  so. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience  that  the  greatest 
opposition  to  change  has  generally  come  from  some  of  the 
experts  themselves — the  older  men  among  the  experts, 
who   rarely   regard    with  a  friendly  eye  any  proposal  to 
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make  a  departure  from  the  order  of  things  to  which  they 
have  been  long  accustomed.  The  younger  experts,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  imagine  that,  unless  changes  of  a 
radical  character  are  introduced  so  as  to  reproduce,  in 
however  faint  a  manner,  the  condition  of  things  with 
which  they  were  familiar  at  their  own  University,  the 
education  that  is  given  is  not  worth  imparting.  And  as 
the  older  experts  hnve  naturally  more  influence,  their 
opposition  generally  prevails,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
appetite  of  the  younger  men  for  reform  gradually  dis- 
appears. However,  my  Lord,  I  am  sure  the  Council  is 
quite  weary  now  of  listening  to  any  more  arguments  about 
the  rule  of  experts  or  any  other  features  of  the  BiU 
important  or  unimportant.  Moreover,  I  have  already  twice 
spoken  on  the  general  character  of  the  Bill.  And  I  will 
therefore  now  refer  to.  one  or  two  points  only,  that  arise 
out  of  this  discussion,  before  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close.  My  Lord,  it  is  to  my  mind  a  painful  and  signifi- 
cant circumstance  that  the  present  condemnation  of  the 
educated  classes  has  been  passed  at  the  instance  of  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  I  am  astonished  that 
these  men  do  not  realize  that  a  part  at  least  of  this  con- 
demnation is  bound  to  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  The 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Pedler  has  told  the  Council  of  dishonest 
clerks,  unscrupulous  managers  of  Colleges,  and  convict 
Graduates.  I  do  hope,  for  the  Hon'ble  Member's  own 
sake  as  much  as  for  the  credit  of  the  educated  classes,  that 
there  has  been  another  and  a  brighter  side  to  his  experi- 
ence. Else,  my  Lord,  what  a  sad  sense  of  failure  he  must 
carry  with  him  into  his  retirement !  Happily  all  educa- 
tionists have  not  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  experience 
nor,  if  I  may  say  so,  so  one-sided  in  their  judgments. 
There  have  been  men  among  them  who  have  regarded  the 
20 
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affection  and  reverence  of  their  pupils  as  their  most  valued 
possession,  who  have  looked  upon  the  educated  classes  with 
a  feelinc'  of  pride,  and  who  have  always  stood  up  for  them 
whenever  anyone  has  ventured  to  assail   them.     One   such 
Professor,   within   my   experience,   was   Dr.  Wordsworth, 
grandson  of  the  great  poet — a  man  honoured   and   beloved 
as   few   Englishmen  have  been  on  our  side.     Another  such 
man  is  Mr.  Selby,  whose  approaching  retirement  will  inflict 
a  most  severe  loss   on   the   Education   Department  of  our 
Presidency,     My  Lord,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  invidious  to 
mention   names ;   but   these   two   men  have  exercised  such 
abiding  influence  over  successive   generations    of   students 
during  their    time   that   I   feel   no  hesitation   in    oflfering 
a    special    tribute  of   recognition   and    gratitude  to  them. 
Their  hold  over  the   minds  of   their  pupils  has  been  due, 
not  only  to  their  intellectual  attainments,  but  also  to  their 
deep  sympathy  with  them  as  a  class  which  they  had  helped 
specially  to  create.     I  believe   that   such    men  have   never 
had  occasion  to  complain  that  their  views    on    any  subject 
did  not  receive  at  the  hands  of    educated    Indians  the  con- 
sideration that  was  due  to  them.      It  is   through  such  men 
that  some  of  England's  best  work   in   India   is  done ;  it  is 
these  men  who  present  to  the  Indian  mind  the  best  side  of 
En'^lish  character  and    English   culture.     It    is    such  men 
that  are  principally  wanted  for  the  work   of    higher  educa- 
tion in  India  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and   the  best 
intei-ests  of  both  the  rulers  and  the  ruled    may  safely  be 
entrusted  to  their  keeping.     I   think,    my  Lord,   there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  influence   which   a   truly  great 
professor  who  adds  to   his    intellectual  attainments,  sym- 
pathy and  love  for  his  pupils  may  exercise  over  the  minds 
of   Indian   students,    whose    natural   attitude  towards   a 
teacher,  inherited  through  a  long   course    of   centuries,  is 
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one  of  profound  reverence.  The  recent  Resolution  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  education  strikes 
'the  right  note  when  it  says  :  '  Where  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  so  complex,  and  the  interests  at  stake  so  mo- 
mentous, India  is  entitled  to  ask  for  the  highest  intellect 
and  culture  that  either  English  or  Indian  seats  of  learn- 
ing can  furnish  for  her  needs.'  If  the  principle  enunciated 
in  this  sentence  be  faithfully  acted  upon,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  to  counteract  the  evil  which  is  apprehended  from  the 
passage  of  this  Bill.  How  far,  however,  this  will  be  done, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  the  old  order  will  change, 
yielding  place  to  new.  My  Lord,  one  cannot  contemplate 
"without  deep  emotion  the  disappearance  of  this  old  order ; 
"for  with  all  its  faults,  it  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  our 
attachment  and  our  reverence,  and  round  it  had  sprung  up 
some  of  our  most  cherished  aspirations.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  hands  of  the  clock  have  been  put  back  ;  and 
though  this  by  itself  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  the  clock 
-while  the  spring  continues  wound  and  the  pendulum 
swings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  done  to-day  in 
this  Council  Chamber  will  be  regarded  with  sorrow  all 
over  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held  on 
Friday  the  3rd  Fehnmry  1905,  His  Excellency  Lord  Curzon 
presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  Erie  Richards  moved  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  validate  action  taken  itnder  the  Indian 
Universities  Act  1904.  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  opposed 
the  motion  in  the  following  speech: — ] 

My   Lord,  I  beg  to  oppose  this   motion.     It  was  only 
last  night  that  I  received  the  agenda  paper  of  this  meeting 
and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  proposed  to    introduce  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  at  to-day's  Council.     There  was,  however, 
no  copy  of  the    Bill   with    the    agenda  paper — there  is  no 
copy  even  now  before  me  on  the  table — so  I   was   entirely 
in  the  dark  until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber in  charge    of    the    Bill    about    the    precise  nature  and 
scope  of  the  proposed  legislation.     Now,  my   Lord,    I  res- 
pectfully submit  that  this  is  somewhat   hard  on    Members 
of  this  Council.     For  I  find    myself   compelled,    if  I  want 
to  enter  my  protest  at  all,  to  speak  just  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  any   opportunity   to    look    up    facts  and 
ref  ei'ences,  relying  solely  on  my  mere  recollection  of  things. 
My  Lord,  I  was  one    of   those   who    did  their  utmost  last 
year  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Universities    Bill.     But 
having  done  that,  as    soon  as  the    Bill    was  passed,  I  was 
among  those  who  recognised  the   wisdom    of  the  appeal  so- 
earnestly  made  by  His  Honour   the   Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal  to  both  friends  and    opponents   of  the  measure 
that  they  should  after   that    bury    their  differences  asd  in 
the  best  interests    of   higher    education    endeavour  to  co- 
operate with  one   another    to    make  the  Act  a  success.     I 
should,  therefore,  have  been  glad  if  there  had  been  no  occa- 
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«ion  for  me  to  oppose  any  further  the  proposals  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Universities  of  India.  But  as  the 
Oovemment  have  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  present 
measure,  and  as  I  disapprove  of  it  most  strongly,  there  is 
no  course  open  to  me  but  to  ofi"er  it  such  resistance  as  I 
-can.  My  Lord,  I  interpret  the  Hon'ble  Member's  speech 
as  a  practical  admission  that  the  notifications  which  the 
Chancellors  in  the  different  Provinces  have  issued  are 
illegal  and  ultra  vires,  and  that  the  action  taken  under 
them  cannot  be  sustained.  For,  if  there  had  been  the 
faintest  possibility  of  the  notifications  being  upheld  by  the 
High  Courts,  the  Government,  I  am  sure,  would  not  have 
taken  this  unpleasant  and  not  wholly  dignified  course  of 
coming  to  the  Legislature  to  validate  wJiat  ttiey  have  done. 
Now,  my  Lord,  one  might  easily  ask  the  question  how 
such  illegal  notifications  came  to  be  issued,  for,  with  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  Governments  in  the 
matter  of  expert  legal  advice  and  in  other  ways,  the  public 
have  a  right,  even  in  this  country,  to  expect  work  less 
careless  than  that.  But  when  a  mistake  has  been  admit- 
ted, in  public  life  as  in  private  life,  the  less  one  dwells  on 
it  the  better.  But  though  I  do  not  care  to  press  the 
question  how  these  notifications  came  to  be  issued,  I  must 
protest  emphatically  against  the  course  proposed  to  be 
adopted  to  set  right  the  illegality  that  has  been  commit- 
ted. I  think,  my  Lord,  the  only  proper  course  for  the 
Supreme  Government  on  this  occasion  would  have  been 
to  call  upon  the  various  Chancellors  to  withdraw  these 
objectionable  notifications  and  substitute  others  in  their 
place  more  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing this  plain  course,  the  Government  have  chosen  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  with  proposals  to  remedy,  not  any 
defect  in   the   law,   but  a  serious  illegality   committed  ia 
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taking  action  under  the  law,  and  persisted  in,  in  spite  of 
warnings  and  protests.  My  Lord,  in  all  civilised  countries 
there  is  a  well-understood  and  well-defined  distinction 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Government, 
and  the  Legislature  is  regarded  as  higher  than  the  Execu- 
tive. In  India  unfortunately  this  distinction  for  the  most 
part  is  of  only  a  nominal  character  ;  for,  with  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Councils,  the  Executive  Government 
can  get  what  law  they  please  passed  by  the  Legislature 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  I  submit,  however,  that 
it  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not  wise,  that  this  fact  should  be 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  public  in  so  unpleasant  a 
manner  as  on  this  occasion,  and  I  think  the  distinction 
becomes  a  farce  if  our  Legislature  is  to  be  thus  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  its  powers  of  legislation  to  remedy 
defects,  not  in  existing  laws,  but  in  executive  action 
taken  under  those  laws.  My  Lord,  I  respectfully,  but 
emphatically,  protest  against  this  lowering  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Legislature.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Government  legally  from  coming  to  the  Legislature 
with  such  proposals  as  they  please.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  are  moral  limits  on  the  competency  of 
the  Government  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  come  forward  with  proposals  of  amendment 
only  in  the  event  of  the  existing  law  being  found  so 
defective  as  to  be  unworkable,  errors  in  executive  action 
being  set  right  as  far  as  possible  by  executive  action  alone. 
I  can  imagine  a  case  where,  soon  after  passing  a  measure 
the  Government  suddenly  discover  a  flaw  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  carry  the  measure  into  practice.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  one  may  regret  the  necessity  of  amending 
legislation,  one  would  be  prepared  to  regard  the  position  of 
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Government  with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  not 
contended  that  no  executive  remedy  is  possible  to  set  mat- 
ters right,  for,  by  withdrawing  the  present  notifications 
and  substituting  others  in  accordance  with  law,  the  whole 
difficulty  can  be  got  over.  The  Hon'ble  Member  has  told 
us  that  this  would  involve  much  loss  of  precious  time  and 
of  valuable  work  already  in  process  of  being  done.  Surely 
this  is  not  such  a  calamity  as  to  justify  the  present  pro- 
posals. It  is  true  that  those  who  get  into  power  for  the 
first  time  often  imagine  that  they  must  begin  their  rfi-- 
forming  work  at  once,  and  that  the  situation  cannot  brook 
a  moment's  delay.  Everyone  will  not,  however,  necessarily 
sympathise  with  such  impatience,  and  some  may  even  wel- 
come circumstances  which  necessitate  their  going  more 
slowly.  As  regards  the  fear  that  in  some  places  examin- 
ations will  have  to  be  postponed  unless  the  election  of  the 
present  Syndicates  is  validated,  even  that  need  not  frighten 
us  much,  as  examinations  have  been  postponed  in  the 
past  on  account  of  plague  and  other  difficulties,  and  there 
is  no  great  harm  if  they  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  time 
in  any  place  this  year.  The  Hon'ble  Member  has  further 
told  us  that  after  all  the  defects  that  have  been  discovered 
in  the  notifications  are  of  a  purely  technical  character. 
Now  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  view  of  the  matter  at  all. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  formation  of  the  Faculties.  If  this 
function  had  been  left  to  the  Senates  as  required  by  the 
law — if  it  had  not  been  illegally  usurped  by  the  Chancel- 
lors— we  should  have  had  the  Faculties  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  some  clear  and  intelligible  principle  as  in  old 
times.  But  in  what  the  Chancellors  have  done  there  is  no 
such  clear  principle  recognisable.  Thus,  in  Bombay,  a  man 
like  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar,  than  whom   there  are  few 
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more    cultured    Fellows — European    or    Indian — in    the 
Bombay  Senate,  has  been  excluded  from  the    Arts  Faculty 
which  after  all  is  the    most  important   Faculty,  and  releg- 
ated to  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  is  made  to  include  every 
Fellow  who  has  taken  the  L.L.B.  degree.     So  it  is  not  only 
a  mere  setting  right  of  technical  defects  that  is  involved  in 
this    Bill.     My    Lord,    there    is    another   most    important 
question  that  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Council. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  followed   the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  what  he  said  about  the   effect  of  this  Bill  on  the  Syndi- 
cates which  have  been   elected   under  the  illegal  notifica- 
tions.    I  understood  him  to  say,   and  I  speak   subject   to 
correction,  that  the  elections  would  stand.     If  this  be  so, 
I  can  only    protest    against    what    is    proposed   as  a  great 
wrong,  at  least  so  far  as   the   Bombay    University  is  con- 
cerned, for  there  the  opinion  of  eminent    Counsel  had  been 
obtained,     which     declared   that       the     notification     was 
clearly  illegal  and  vltra  vires.     This  opinion  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  University  authorities  before  the  elections 
were  Held,  and  the  only  request  that   was   made   was  that 
the  elections  should  be  postponed  till   the   Chancellor  had 
re-considered    the     whole     question    in  the    light    of    that 
opinion.     An    opportunity    was    thus    given  to  the  party 
that  is  anxious  to  introduce  the   new  order  of  things  to 
set    matters    right    by    cancelling     the     notification    and 
issuing    another   in   its   place.     Instead  of  that,  they  pre- 
ferred to  hold  the  elections  in  accordance  with  th«  notifi- 
cation,  and   now   it  is   proposed   to  condone  the  illegality 
committed  with  open  eyes  by   means   of   fresh  legislation  ! 
My  Lord,  the  unfairness  of  this  arrangement  becomes  all 
the  more  obvious  when  it  is   remembered   that   those   who 
saw  the  illegality  of  the  notification  did    not  take   part   in 
the  election  beyond  entering  their  protest.     They   did   not 
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allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  as  candidates  :  neither 
did  they  exercise  their  undoubted  right  to  vote  because  of 
the  illegal  character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  chose  to  act  on  the  notific'^tion 
acted  as  though  they  were  determined  to  carry  out  their 
object,  whatever  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  Thus  a  mo- 
tion for  adjournment,  which  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Arts  meeting,  allowed  to  be  put  to  the 
meeting  one  day,  was  under  exactly  similar  circumstances 
ruled  out  of  order  the  next  day  at  the  Law  meeting  by  the 
Judicial  Member  of  the  Executive  Government,  whose 
interest  in  University  matters  was  suddenly  aroused,  and 
who  attended  to  take  the  chair — which  otherwise  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  senior  Fellow  present,  Sir 
Pherozeshah  Mehta. 

And  it  is  now  proposed  to  support  by  fresh  legislation 
the  illegalities  committed  in  this  high-handed  manner  by 
those  who  chose  to  ignore  the  warning  and  opinion  of 
eminent  Counsel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  punish  those  who 
protested  against  the  illegalities  and  refrained  from  being 
a  party  to  them.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  unjustifiable 
thus  to  disfranchise  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and  accept 
the  elections  made  by  a  handful  of  men  in  each  group  as 
made  by  the  Faculties,  and  once  more  I  protest  emphati- 
cally against  the  contemplated  wrong. 

My  Lord,  these  are  some  of  the  observations  which 
suggest  themselves  to  me  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been 
under  some  disadvantage  in  having  had  to  speak  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  can  only  trust  I  have  made  no 
mistake  in  my  statement  of  facts,  nor  employed  stronger 
language  than  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded. 

[  At  a  tneeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative    Council   held 
■on  Friday  the  10th   Fehruary    1905,    His   Excellency   Lord 
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Curzon  presiding,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Richards  moved  that  the- 
Bill  to  validate  action  taken  under  the  Indian  Universities 
Act,  1904,  he  taken  into  consideration.  The  Eon'hle  Mr. 
Gokhale  moved  tftat  for  the  words  "  the  Bill  to  validate  acton 
taken  unde)'  the  Indian  Universities  Act,  190 Jf,  be  taken  into 
consideration,"  in  the  foregoing  motion,  the  word,  ^Hhe  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  to  validate  action  taken  under  the  Tn  Han 
Universities  Act,  190 Jf,  be  postponed  sine  die  "  be  substituted- 
He  said :] 

My  Lord,  last  Friday,  when  I  troubled  the  Council 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  Bill  now  before  us,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  the  introduction  of  this  measure  and 
the  Hon'ble  Member's  speech  in  support  of  it  amounted  to 
a  practical  admission  that  the  notifications  issued  by  the 
several  Chancellors  were  illegal  and  vJtra  vires.  The  Hon'ble 
Member,  however,  took  exception  to  my  remark,  and 
that  makes  it  necessary  that  the  Council  should  consider 
briefly  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  notifications 
and  the  position  now  created  by  them.  For  this  purpose 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  what  has 
taken  place  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  I  take  these  two 
Universities,  partly  because  it  has  been  easier  for  me  ta 
obtain  precise  information  in  regard  to  them  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  others  during  the  short  time  at  my  disposal, 
but  mainly  because  the  circumstances  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity are,  or  ought  to  be,  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  several  Members  of  this  Council,  and  at  Bombay  matters 
have  culminated  in  a  suit  being  instituted  in  the  High 
Court,  My  Lord,  I  have  no  wish  to-day  to  stir  up  the 
ashes  of  the  controversy  that  raged  round  the  Universities 
Bill  last  year  though  one  may  say  in  passing  that  some  of 
the  fears  then  expressed  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
about  the  probable  exclusion  of  independent  Indians    from 
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the  admiiiist' .ition  of  the  Universities  are  already  being 
more  or  le^o  realized.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
lamentable  than  that,  on  the  present  Sjndicate  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  four  Faculties  out  of  five  should  be 
without  a  single  Indian  representative,  and  that  in 
Bombay,  a  man  like  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  once  a  Dean 
in  Arts,  who,  in  point  of  attainments  and  of  zealous  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  many  of  those  who  have  of  late  been  pos- 
ing as  authorities  on  high  education  in  this  land,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  !  However,  I  know  that 
any  further  complaint  in  this  Council  about  the  policy  of 
last  year's  Bill  is  like  ploughing  the  sands  of  the  seashore, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  at  once  so 
fruitless  and  so  unnecessary.  My  Lord,  I  must  ask  the 
Council  to  glance  for  a  while  at  what  may  be  called  the 
scheme  of  last  year's  Act  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  first  Senates  and  of  Provisional  Syndicates.  That 
scheme,  I  contend,  is  both  clear  and  adequate,  and  if  only 
ordinary  care  had  been  taken  to  adhere  to  it,  the  present 
difficulties  would  not  have  arisen.  The  scheme  is  set  forth 
in  the  several  clauses  of  section  12.  First  of  all,  there 
was  to  be  the  election  of  ten  Fellows  by  Graduates  or  by 
old  elected  Fellows  or  by  both.  Then  there  was  to  be  the 
appointment  of  not  more  than  eighty  Fellows  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. And  then  there  was  to  be  the  election  or  rather  co- 
optation  of  ten  more  Fellows  by  the  elected  Fellows  and 
Government  nominees  acting  together.  This  co-optation 
was  to  complete  the  Senate  and  then  the  Chancellor 
was  to  notify  that  the  Body  Corporate  of  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  formed,  appending  to  the  notification  a 
list  of  the  new  Senate.  As  soon  as  this  declaration  was 
made,  the  old  Senate  and    the  old   Syndicate  were  to  cease 
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to  exist,  and  the  new  Senate,  i.e.,  the  Body  Corporate,  was 
to  elect  a  Provisional  Syndicate,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Chancellor  might  direct,  the  old  bye-laws  and  regulations 
of  the  University,  continuing  in  force  till  new  ones  were 
framed,  except  in  no  far  as  they  were  expressly  or  by 
implication  superseded  or  modified.  Now  two  things 
here  are  absolutely  clear — first,  that  the  election  of 
the  Provincial  Syndicate  is  to  be  by  the  Senate,  i.e.,  the 
Body  Corporate,  and,  secondly,  whatever  discretion  might 
be  conferred  on  the  Chancellor  by  the  words  *  in  such 
manner  as  the  Chancellor  may  direct,'  that  discretion  is 
limited,  first,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  and, 
secondly,  by  such  old  regulations  and  bye-laws  as  have  not 
been  superseded  or  modified.  The  Hon'ble  Member  said 
last  Friday  that,  unless  a  very  wide  meaning  was  assigned 
to  the  words  '  in  such  manner  as  the  Chancellor  may 
direct,'  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  fixing  the  number 
of  the  Syndicate.  I  am  surprised  at  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
argument,  for  he  forgets  that  the  old  regulations  prescribe 
the  number,  and  the  Act  being  silent  in  the  matter,  that 
number  must  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regulations 
prescribe  election  by  Faculties,  but  the  Act  expressly 
provides  for  election  by  the  Senate  ;  therefore  the  election 
by  Faculties  must  go.  I  therefore  contend  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Act  for  the  constitution  of  the  first  Senate 
and  of  the  Provisional  Syndicate  is  a  clear  and  complete 
scheme,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  present  muddle 
rests  not  on  those  who  framed  the  Act  but  on  those  who 
did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  understand  its  provisions 
and  exceeded  their  powers  in  taking  action  under  it.  In- 
deed, my  Lord,  I  wonder  what  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  in  his 
retirement  will  think  of  these  proceedings  in  Council  and  of 
the  justification  urged  for  them,  for  to  my  mind   they  are 
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little  less  than  a  reflection  on  the  patient  industry  and 
care  with  which  he  elaborated  the  provisions  of  the 
Universities  Bill ;  and  I  think  it  will  strike  him  as  an 
irony  of  fate  that,  while  these  proceedings  should  be 
initiated  by  those  who  were  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  his  Bill,  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  measure  to  protest 
against  the  chai'ge  of  unsatisfactory  work  which  they 
involve  against  him  ! 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  briefly  sketched  what  may  be 
called  the  scheme  of  the  Act.  Let  us  now  see  how  they 
have  followed  this  scheme  in  practice  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  In  Bombay  the  election  of  ten  Fellows  by 
Graduates  and  by  old  elected  Fellows  took  place  all  right. 
The  appointment  of  eight  Government  nominees  followed 
in  proper  form.  Finally,  these  ninety  proceeded  to  co- 
opt  the  remaining  ten,  sitting  and  voting  together  as 
required  by  the  Act.  The  Bombay  Senate  was  thu& 
regularly  constituted  and  no  one  has  taken  any  exception 
to  its  constitution.  Then  came  the  Chancellor's  notifica- 
tion about  the  election  of  a  Provisional  Syndicate,  in  which 
he  arbitrarily  divided  the  Fellows  into  groups,  which  he 
had  no  power  to  do,  and  directed  the  several  groups  to  meet 
and  vote  separately  and  on  separate  days,  which  also  he- 
had  no  power  to  do.  And  when  the  illegal  character  of 
the  notification  wiis  brought  to  his  notice  and  opinions  of 
eminent  lawyers  in  support  of  this  view  were  forwarded  ta 
him,  the  University  authorities  persisted  in  acting  on  the 
notification,  with  the  result  that  the  aggrieved  party  had 
to  move  the  High  Court  for  redress !  In  Calcutta  the 
catalogue  of  illegalities  was  even  longer.  Here  the  election 
of  ten  Fellows  by  Graduates  and  by  old  elected  Fellows 
took  place   allright  and  the  Chancellor's  nominations  were 
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also  in   regular   form.      From  this   point,    however,   com- 
menced a  regular  series  of  irregularities.     The  ten  Fellows 
to  be  co-opted  were  not  co-opted  by  the  elected  and  nomin- 
ated Fellows  sitting  and  voting  together,    as  required  by 
the  Ac^.  The  constitution  of  the  Calcutta  Senate  itself  was 
thus  defective.     Then  the  Chancellor    divided   the  Senate 
into  Faculties  for  the   purpose   of  electing   the   Syndicate, 
which  he  had  no  power  to  do.     The  old   regulations  which 
are  still  in   force   recognize   only   four  Faculties,  but  the 
Chancellor  constituted  five  Faculties  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility,   which   was  irregular.      Under   the  old   regulations 
©very  Fellow,    ex-ojicio   or  •  ordinary,   must  belong  to    at 
least  one  Faculty  ;  but  the  Chancellor  did  not  assign   the 
ex-officio  Fellows   to   any   Faculty,    which    was  irregular. 
Finally,    the    Provisional    Syndicate    was  elected  by  the 
Faculties,  instead  of  by  the  Senate,   as  expressly  required 
by  the  Act,  and  this   was  irregular.     And  now    after  all 
these  irregularities  have  been  committed,  the  Government 
of   India   come    to   the    Legislature   with    a    proposal    to 
validate  all  that  has  been  done  !  In   doing  so  they  ignore 
the   fact   that  they  are  interfering  with  a  pending   suit, 
destroying  the  protection  of  High  Courts  which  the  public 
prizes  above  everything  else,  lowering  the  dignity   of  the 
Legislature,  and  creating   throughout   the   country  a  most 
deplorable  impression  about  the  practical  irresponsibility 
of  the  Executive  Government,     And  yet,  when   it   is  said 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  is  a  practical  admission 
that  the  notifications   were  illegal,   the   Hon'ble   Member 
thinks  it  neceseary  to  protest  against  the  inference  !   My 
Tjord   I  think  the  matter  is  pretty  clear.     In  any  case,  the 
view  that  the  notifications    are  illegal    and    idtra    vires   is 
supported  by  three  distinguished  members  of   the  Bombay 
gj^j. two  of  them  being  European    Barristers,   who   have 
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taken  no  part  in  recent  educational   controversies  and  who 
.•occupy  the  foremost  position  in  their  profession  at  Bombay. 
Can    the    Hon'ble     Member   quote    on  the    other  side  any 
authority    of    equal    eminence,     of     anything     like    equal 
eminence,  of    any    eminence    at    all  ?     Is    he  prepared    to 
pledge    hiS   own    reputation  as  a   lawyer  to  the   view   that 
the     notifications    are    legal  ?     And      if     he     is     not,     I 
submit  that    my    inference    is    a    fair   inference,    and   I 
think     I    am   entitled  to   draw   it.     The    Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber    complained     last      time   that   I    had    no    alternative 
course       to       suggest.     This     was    surely     a      most    ex- 
traordinary complaint  to  make,  for    in  the    very  next  sen- 
tence he  proceeded  to    show    how    my  suggestion,  namely, 
that    the  faulty    notifications     should    be    withdrawn  and 
others  in  accordance  with  law    substituted    in    theii'  place, 
would  involve  waste  of  time    and  work    and  prove  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  the    Universities.     My    Lord,    I    really 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  not  less  than 
that  of  private  individuals,  to  face  whatever  inconvenience 
has  to  be  faced  in  obeying  the  law.     And  the  only   proper 
and  dignified  course  for  the  Government  was  to  have  waited 
till  the  Bombay  High  Court  had  pronounced  its  judgment, 
and,  if  that  decision  had  been  adverse  to  the  Government, 
to  have  withdrawn  the  notifications  held  to    be  illegal  and 
to  have  substituted  others  in  their  place  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,    a   validating    Bill    being   at   the  same 
time  introduced  to  legalize  'the   work    done  during  the  in- 
terval by  the   defectively   constituted    bodies.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Court  had  decided    in   favour  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, nothing  further  need  have  been  done  in  the  mat- 
ter unless  the  decision    had    been    reversed    by   a  higher 
authority.     The  Hon'ble  Member  drew  last    time  a  dismal 
picture   of   the   results,    which    would  produce  a  state  of 
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uncertainty.  That  picture,  however,  need  not  frighten 
anybody — at  any  rate,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the. 
inner  working  of  an  Indian  University.  It  would  not 
have  taken  so  very  long  after  all  to  set  matters  right,  and 
in  the  interval,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Registrar 
could  have  carried  on  the  ordinary  executive  business  of 
the  University.  And  Avhatever  temporary  inconvenience 
had  resulted  should  have  been  borne  as  inevitable.  Instead 
of  this  the  Government  have  chosen  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  hardly  respectful  to  His  Majesty's  Judges — in- 
tervening by  means  of  legislation  in  favour  of  one  party 
to  a  pending  suit — which  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  which  proclaims  that  the  executive  authority 
in  this  country  is  practically  above  law,  I  decline  to  be  a 
party  to  such  a  course,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  move  the 
amendment  which  stands  in  my  name. 

[At  the  same  meeting,  xchen  the  Bill  to  validate  action 
taken  under  the  Indian  Universities  Act  was  being  comileredf 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  thai  after  clause  1  of  the 
Bill  the  following  claxcse  he  added,  daicses  2  and  3  beng  re- 
numbered 3  and  Jf,  respectively,  namely: — "  2.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  University  of  Bombay."  He 
said  : —  ] 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  twice  referred  to  what  has 
taken  place  at  Bombay,  but  in  asking  that  the  Bombay 
University  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  I 
must  recapitulate  once  more  the  facts  on  which  I  base  my 
motion,  and  I  hope  the  Council  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
do  so.  The  most  important  difference  between  Bombay 
and  elsewhere  has  been  this — that  while  in  other  places 
the  illegality  of  the  notifications  was  not  discovered  before 
the  elections  and  no  formal  protests  were  in  consequence 
made  at  the  time,  in  Bombay  even  this  plea  of  acqviiescence 
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on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Senate  is  not  available  to- 
Government.  Of  course  such  acquiescence  or  the  absence 
of  it  does  not  affect  the  legal  position,  but  it  is  a  moral 
consideration  of  very  real  importance.  In  Bombay,  th& 
illegal  character  of  the  notitication  was  perceived  as  soon 
as  it  was  issued.  The  members  who  perceived  it  there- 
upon took  legal  opinion.  They  first  consulted  Mr.  Invera- 
rity  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Setalwad,  who  both  condemned 
the  notification  in  unequivocal  and  emphatic  terms  a& 
illegal.  Then  they  consulted  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  was 
equally  emphatic  in  his  condemnation.  All  three  Coun- 
sel thought  that  the  illegality  was  so  patent  that  it  had 
only  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
they  felt  confident  that  he  would  see  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  notification.  Armed  with  these  opinions,  Sir 
Pherozeshah  Mehta,  himself  a  lawyer  occupying  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  Bar,  and  several  other  Fellows 
approached  the  Chancellor  and  asked  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  question  before  it  was  too  late.  All  this  was  done 
before  the  date  of  the  first  election.  The  University 
authorities,  however,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  ignore 
the  whole  thing  and  proceeded  to  hold  the  elections  as 
directed  in  the  notification.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Arts 
group  the  Vice-Chancellor  presided,  and  he  allowed  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  Chancellor  to  re- 
consider the  matter  to  be  put  to  the  meeting.  The  next 
day,  the  Law  group  met,  the  Judicial  Member  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  whose  interest  in  University  matters 
has  hitherto  been  by  no  means  conspicuous,  attended  and 
took  the  chair,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  taken  by 
the  Senior  Fellow  present — Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta — and 
flouting  the  ruling  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  previous 
day,  ruled  a  motion  for  adjournment  out  of  order,  and 
21 
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after  a  majority  of  the  members  present  had  left  the  meet- 
ing under  protest,  got  the  remaining  five,  including  him- 
self to  elect  the  two  representatives  for  Law.  These  high- 
handed proceedings  left  no  option  to  those  who  saw  the 
illegaUty  and  declined  to  be  a  party  to  it  but  to  go  to  the 
High  Court.  And,  on  this  being  done,  the  University 
authorities  have  come  to  the  Supreme  Government  with 
an  appeal  to  shield  them  and  save  their  prestige  by  means 
of  a  validating  measure.  My  Lord,  to  use  the 
powers  of  the  Legislature  for  validating  what  has 
taken  place  in  Bombay  is  to  abuse  those  powers. 
For  it  means  validating  illegalities  committed  in 
the  light  of  day  and  in  spite  of  warnings  and  protests. 
It  means  validating  high-handedness.  It  means  interfer- 
ing with  a  pending  suit,  which  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals  is  regarded  as  contempt  of  Court.  It  means 
^ominf'  between  the  aggrieved  party  and  the  protection 
which  it  has  a  right  to  look  for  at  the  hands  of  the  High 
CJourt.  It  means  securing  for  the  wrong-doer  the  fruits  of 
his  wrong-doing.  Finally,  it  means  penalizing  those  who 
have  declined  to  be  a  party  to  an  illegal  proceeding  and 
have  done  their  best  to  have  it  set  right ;  for,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  time,  these  men  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
olections — they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated 
as  candidates,  and  they  did  not  vote,  fully  believing  that 
the  illegal  elections  could  not  be  upheld  and  would  have  to 
be  set  aside  ;  and  to  uphold  the  elections  now  by  means  of 
legislation  is  to  disfranchise  them.  Then,  my  Lord,  there 
is  the  question  of  costs.  These  men  have  had  to  spend 
money  in  taking  the  course  they  were  compelled  to  take. 
Counsel  do  not  give  their  opinion  for  nothing,  neither 
<io  thev  appear  to  argue  a  case  for  nothing  and  if  the 
matter  had  been  left  to  be  decided  by  the  High  Court^ 
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their  costs  would  probably  have  been  awarded  to  them,  if 
the  decision  had  been  in  their  favour.  My  Lord,  does  the 
Legislature  exist  for  the  preparation  of  what  may  be 
called  Legislative  injustice  ?  Was  no  other  course  open  to 
the  Government  ?  In  Bombay,  at  any  i-ate,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  Senate  having  to  be  reconstituted.  The 
only  thing  needed  is  to  withdraw  the  notification  about 
the  election  of  the  Syndicate  and  substitute  another  in  its 
place  in  accordance  with  law.  This  could  be  done  at  once 
and  the  new  election  might  take  place  in  a  week's  time 
after  that.  Surely  the  University  of  Bombay  can  exist  for 
a  week  without  a  Syndicate,  and  even  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  will  have  to  admit  it  when 
it  is  remembered  that  from  8th  December,  when  the  noti- 
fication about  the  new  Senate  appeared,  to  17th  January, 
when  the  Provisional  Syndicate  was  formed — i.e.,  for  more 
than  five  weeks — there  was  no  Syndicate  in  Bombay,  and 
the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Registrar  carried  on  the 
executive  business  of  the  University  without  any  hitch. 
There  is  thus  no  reasonable  ground  for  undertaking  the 
present  legislation  for  Bombay,  while  there  are  several 
most  important  considerations  against  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Government,  I,  therefore,  beg  to  move  that  the 
Bombay  University  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Bill. 

[  At  thesa/me  meeting,  replying  to  criticisms  on  his  amend- 
iiierat,  the  Hon.  Mr.  GoJdtale  made  the  follovnng  sjyeech: — ] 

My  Lord,  I  desire  to  ofifer  a  few  observations  by  way 
of  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Richards 
and  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson.  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Richards  began  by  saying  that  the  confusion  that  has  been 
caused  is  admitted  by  everybody,  but  this  Council  is  not 
the  place  where  the  legality  or  otherwise   of  the   notifica- 
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tioDS  issued  by  the  Chancellors  can  be  profitably  discussed, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  but  he  will  not  allow  me 
to  discuss  it  anywhere  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
friends  have  taken  the  matter  to  the  High  Court,  which  is 
surel}'  a  properly  constituted  body  to  discuss  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  what  has  been  done.  But  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber will  intervene  before  the  High  Court  has  delivered  its 
decision,  and  he  will  pass  a  law  which  will  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  so  that,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  responsibility  for  the  question  being 
raised  here  is  the  Hon'ble  Member's  and  not  mine. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  said  that  the 
Provisional  Syndicate  is  only  a  transitory  body  and  there- 
fore so  much  fuss  need  not  be  made  over  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  constituted.  He  said,  after  all,  what 
will  the  Provisional  Syndicate  do  ?  It  will  attend  to  the 
duty  of  conferring  degrees  and  to  a  few  small  details  of 
executive  administration.  He  forgets,  however,  that  the 
principal  work  of  this  Provisional  Syndicate  will  be  to 
draft  the  i-egulations  which  afterwards  are  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  University.  In  Bombay, 
no  matter  can  be  first  brought  before  the  Senate  until  it 
has  been  first  considered  by  the  Syndicate,  and  therefore 
the  whole  future  administration  of  the  University  really 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  Provincial  Syndicate,  and 
one  can  easily  see  how  important  it  is  to  have  it  properly 
constituted. 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  has  referred  to  what 
■was  in  the  mind  of  the  Select  Committee  when  these 
transitory  provisions  were  framed.  I,  too,  was  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee,  but  I  did  not  refer  before  this  to 
what  took  place  in  the  Select  Committee,  because  I  under- 
stood that  a  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Select 
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Committee  wa&  not  allowed,  as  they  are  confidential.  How- 
ever, I  may  very  well  follow  the  example  of  the  Hon'ble 
Member,  and  I  may  say  this :  if  miy  recollection  is  right, 
the  Select  Committee  did  not  intend  that  the  Provisional 
Syndicate  should  be  constituted  as  it  has  been  in  so  many 
places.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  it  being  said  that 
the  principal  work  of  the  Provisional  Syndicate  would  be 
the  drafting  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  body  of  men  who  had  the  confid- 
ence of  the  whole  Senate,  and  that  was  necessary  to 
provide. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  proceeded  to  say  that,  unless 
the  Chancellor  had  given  certain  specific  directions,  there 
would  have  been  confusion,  as  there  was  conflict  between 
the  Act  and  the  old  regulations. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  fear  was  groundless. 
The  Act  of  last  year  contemplates  three  authorities 
being  put  together  before  any  action  is  taken.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  Act,  which  is  of  course  above  everything 
else.  After  the  Act  come  the  regulations,  which  have  not 
been  expressly  or  impliedly  superseded.  If  there  is  any 
conflict  between  the  two,  the  Act  prevails  and  the  regula- 
tions go.  If  there  is  nothing  to  bring  about  a  conflict 
between  the  two,  the  regulations  supplement  the  Act.  It 
is  only  after  the  Act  and  after  the  regulations  that  the 
discretion  of  the  Chancellor  comes  in.  The  discretion  of 
the  Chancellor  is  to  support  the  regulations  and  the  Act, 
and  not  to  twist  the  express  language  of  the  Act  or  of  the 
I'egulations  that  are  already  in  force  so  as  to  suit  his  own 
view  of  things.  If  you  take  these  three  things  together, 
what  do  you  see  ?  You  first  of  all  see  that  the  Act 
requires  that  the  election  shall  be  by  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, if  the  old  regulations  say  that  the  election   should  be 
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by  Faculties  those  regulations  are  to  that  extent  inoperat- 
ive. Again,  if  the  old  regulations  say  that  the  number 
shall  be  so  and  so,  the  number  is  not  left  to  the  Chancellor. 
However,  J  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  this  point  any  further. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  Bombay 
had  scrupulously  followed  the  old  regulations  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  The  Hon'ble  Member 
is  entirely  mist.'^ken.  In  old  times,  where  a  man  held  a 
degree  in  more  Faculties  than  one,  he  was  appointed  a 
Fellow  in  all  those  Faculties.  The  Chancellor,  however, 
has  arbitrarily  restricted  the  members  to  certain  Faculcies. 
For  instance,  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  holds  only  an  Arts 
degree,  so  far  as  the  Bombay  University  is  concerned.  He 
has,  however,  been  relegated  to  the  Law  Faculty  and 
removed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Under  the  old  regula- 
tions this  would  not  have  been  po.ssible. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  detain  the  Council  further. 
The  defects  that  you  are  going  to  validate  are  not  merely 
technical,  and  there  is  an  important  principle  involved,, 
and  I  thei'efore  submit  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

[At  the  same  meeting  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Erie  Richards  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  he  passed,  tJie  Hon. 
Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as  Jollows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  spoken  thrice  on  this  Bill, 
but  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without  a  final  word  of  protest. 
My  Lord,  British  rule  in  this  country  has  hitherto  been 
described — and  on  the  whole,  with  good  reason — as  the 
reign  of  law.  A  few  more  measures,  however,  like  the 
present,  and  that  description  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
and  another  substituted  for  it,  namely,  reign  of  Executive 
irresponsibility  and  validating  legislation.  My  Lord,  the 
Government   are   paying    too   great   a    price    for   what   is 
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undoubtedly  an  attempt  to  save  the  prestige  of  its  officers. 
But  is  prestige  ever  so  saved  ?  On  the  other  hand,  an 
occasional  admission  of  fallibility  is  not  bad — especially  for 
a  strong  Government  like  the  British  Government.  I^ 
introduces  a  touch  of  the  human  into  what  ordinarily 
moves  with  machine-like  rigidity.  It  enhances  the  respect 
of  the  people  for  law,  because  they  are  enabled  to  realize 
that  even  the  Government  respects  it.  A  nd  it  strengthens 
the  hold  of  the  Government  on  the  people,  because  they 
see  that,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  it  has  a  tender  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature upon  it.  My  Lord,  may  I,  in  this  connection,  with- 
out impertinence  say  one  word  about  Your  Lordship 
personally  ?  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be 
in  the  country  about  some  of  the  measures  of  Your  Lord- 
ship's administration,  the  impression  hitherto  has  been 
general  that  during  your  time  the  Local  Governments  and 
Administrations  have  had  to  realize  more  fully  than  before 
that  there  is  a  controlling  and  vigilant  authority  over 
them  at  the  head,  and  that  this  authority  will  tolerate  no 
irregularities  on  their  part.  It  is  a  matter  of  disappoint- 
ment that  this  impression  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  the  present  instance.  My  Lord,  public  opinion  in  this 
country  being  as  feeble  as  it  is,  the  only  two  bodies  that 
control  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  by  the  Executive 
are  the  Legislature  which  lays  down  the  law,  and  the  High 
Courts  which  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  If  now  the 
Government  is  to  destroy  the  protection  which  the  High 
Courts  afford  by  means  of  validating  legislation,  and  if  the 
Legislature  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
handmaid  of  the  Executive  to  be  utilized  for  passing  such 
legislation,  what  is  there  left  to  stand  between  the  people 
and  the  irresponsible  will  of  the  Executive  ?  My  Lord,  I 
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feel  keenly  this  humiliation  of  my  country's  Legislature  ; 
for  though  we,  Indian  Members,  have  at  present  a  very 
minor  and  almost  insignificant  part  in  its  deliberations,  it 
is  after  all  our  counti'y's  Legislature.  Moreover,  I  have  a 
faith  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  our  position  in  it  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  at  present,  and  anything 
that  lowers  it  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  cannot  but 
be  regarded  with  profound  regret.  My  Lord,  I  will  vote 
against  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  SOCIETIES. 
[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Wednesday  the  23rd  March  1904,  Uis  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon  presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sir  Denzil  Ihbetson  moved 
that  the  Bill  to  prrovide  for  ike  constitution  and  control  of 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  as  amended,  he  passed.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  supported  the  motion,  in  the  follovj- 
ing  speech  : — ] 

'  My  Lord,  after  the  continuous  opposition  which  it  has 
fallen   to   my   lot    to   offer   to   two  important  measures  of 
•Government  duiing  this  session,  it  is  both  a   pleasure  and 
a   relief   to  me   to   find   myself   in   a  position   to  give  my 
<;ordial  and  unequivocal  support  to  the   present   Bill.     The 
proposed  legislation  is  no  doubt  only  a  modest  measure,  so 
far  as   its  provisions  go.     But  it  authorizes  a  cautious  and 
interesting  experiment,  which,  if  it  attains    any   degree   of 
success,   cannot   fail   to   exercise   a  wide   and  far-reaching 
influence,  especially  on    the   condition   of  the   agricultural 
■classes   in    India.     My    Lord,  in  the  growing  indebtedness 
of  the  Indian  agriculturist  and  the  steady  deterioration   of 
his  general  position,    the   Government   of    India  is   called 
upon   to  face  one  of  the  grave    problems  that  can  confront 
a  civilized  administration.     The  diflSculties  of  the  situation 
are   enormous   and    they   can    be   overcome,    if   they   are 
overcome   at  all,   only  by  a  long  course  of  remedial  action, 
wisely  determined,  sympathetically  undertaken  and   stead- 
ily and  patiently  adhered  to  in  spite  of  discouragement  and 
•even  temporary  failure.     Such  action  must  include  a  series 
of  cautious  measures,  intended  both  to  bring  him  help  and 
relief    from   outside,   and  to   evoke   or   strengthen  in  him 
^hose    qualities    of    prudence,    thrift,     self-reliance    and 
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resourcefulness,  without  which  outside  help  can  do  him  no- 
great  or  permanent  good.  The  present  Bill  is  a  measure 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  though  no  one  can  say  how  far  it 
will  prove  successful,  its  operation  will  be  watched  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  future  of  the  country  with  deep 
interest  and  in  a  spirit  of  hope. 

My  Lord,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  function  of  the 
Legislatux-e  must  be  confined  only  to  the  removal  of  any 
special  obstacles  that  may  stand  in  the  way.  When  that- 
is  done,  the  success  of  the  experiment  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  executive  action  and  the  spirit  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  classes  concerned  and  those  who- 
are  interested  in  their  welfare  come  forward  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government.  For  this  reason  the  present  Bill 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  line  of  practical  action 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  when  the  Bill  becomes  law. 
This  line  has  been  indicated  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the 
two  luminous  speeches  made  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  since  the  introduction  of  this  measure. 
And  the  few  remarks  which  I  propose  now  to  offer  have 
reference  both  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  to  the 
executive  measures  outlined  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  to 
give  effect  to  those  provisions. 

My  Lord,  the  measure  as  amended  in  Select  Com- 
mittee is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  original  Bill, 
and  will  no  doubt  work  better  in  practice.  However,  the 
general  scheme  formulated  appears  to  me  to  be  incomplete 
in  important  particulars.  To  these  I  beg  leave  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  in  the  hope  that  the  bounds 
of  executive  action  will  be  so  enlarged  as  to  place  th& 
success  of  the  proposed  measure  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

My  Lord,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  on  a  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  question  is  that  there  is  no  provision 
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in  the  proposed  scheme  for  a  preliminary  liquidation  of  the 
existing  debts  of  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  now  offered,  to  improve  their  position.  In 
making  this  observation  and  those  which  follow,  I  have  in 
view  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  only,  and 
I  look  upon  the  Bill,  though  its  provisions  may  be  availed 
of  by  non-agriculturists,  as  one  intended  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bill  aims  merely  at  organizing  on  a  co-operative  basis  the 
credit  of  these  classes,  but  such  organization,  if  it  is  to  bene- 
fit any  considerable  proportion  of  the  agriculturists,  must 
be  preceded  by  a  liquidation  of  existing  usurious  debts. 
Speaking  with  special  reference  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,. 
I  may  say  that  our  agriculturists  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  classes  : — (1)  Those  who  are  yet  free  from  debt. 
These,  I  believe,  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number.  (2)  Those  who  have  already  got  into  debt,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  hopelessly  involved  and  wha 
are  making  honest  efibrts  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  These,  I  believe,  constitute  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population.  And  (3)  those  who 
are  so  heavily  indebted  as  to  be  hopelessly  involved.  These,. 
I  fear,  are  a  vei-y  large  class.  Of  these  three  classes,  I 
don't  expect  that  many  members  of  the  first  class  will  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  care  to  join  the  proposed  .societies 
as  the  principle  of  unlimited  •liability  is  sure  to  frighten 
them  ;  while  the  third  andlast  class  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  remedial  action  as  this  Bill  contemplates.  The  men^ 
therefore,  who  will  principally  form  these  societies,  if  the 
proposed  measure  attains  any  degree  of  success,  are  those 
that  belong  to  the  second  class,  namely,  those  who  have 
akeady  got  into  debt  but  whose  position  has  not  yet 
become   hopeless  and    who  are,   moreover,  making  honest 
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attempts  to  save  themselves  from  prospective  ruin.  These 
men,  however,  have  not  much  credit  left  free  to  be  brought 
into  the  co-operative  organization  and,  unless  they  are 
helped  to  effect  a  clearance  of  existing  liabilities  on 
reasonable  terms,  no  new  banking  organisation  created 
for  their  benefit,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Agricul- 
tural Banks  or  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  can  prove 
of  much  help  to  them.  The  need  for  such  preliminary 
liquidation  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  1884  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Improvidence  of  culti- 
vators and  uncertainty  of  seasons  are  elements  which  are 
liable  to  interfere  with  a  bank's  success,  and  these  difficul- 
ties might  be  met  by  prudent  management ;  yet  the  bank 
<>ould  not  hope  to  succeed  unless  it  could  start  in  a  field 
where  the  agricultural  classes  were  unencumbered  with 
debt  or  were  enabled  to  liquidate  their  existing  debts  on 
reasonable  terms."  Such  a  liquidation  was  carried  out  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  through  the  agency  of  special  banks 
and  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
banking  organizations.  The  resources  of  the  proposed 
societies  will  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  they  can  by  themselves  find  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  such  liquidation.  The  Government  must  come  to 
their  help  in  this  matter  and,  if  such  help  is  not  offered, 
the  proposed  experiment  will  have  but  small  chance  of 
proving  successful. 

Section  7  lays  down  for  rural  societies  the  principle  of 
unlimited  liability  except  in  special  cases.  Responsibility 
for  joro  ratd  contributions  to  the  repayment  of  a  society's 
■debts  would  be  a  desirable  limitation  on  the  liability  of 
members,  as  is  allowed  in  the  German  Law  of  1889.  L^n- 
limited  liability  no  doubt  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
societies  greatly  in  the  money-market ;  but   it  is  a  princi- 
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pie  which  our  raiyats  in  many  parts  of  rural  India  ct.n 
scarcely  be  made  to  understand.  Each  member  to  be  lia- 
ble in  all  his  property  for  his  society's  debts — this  is  to 
them  an  entirely  foreign  idea,  and  in  most  parts,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  would  deter  people  from  joining  such  associations. 
Responsibility  in  equal  shares  on  the  common  partnership 
principle  may  be  better  appreciated  and  would  be  enougk 
for  a  start.  In  Germany,  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabi- 
lity is  an  old  time-honoured  economic  tradition,  and 
works  admirably.  It  is  the  keystone  of  Schulze  and 
Raifleisen  societies.  Elsewhere,  in  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  had  to  be  acclimatized  with  immense  toil.  In 
India,  where  every  such  thing  is  new,  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
mistake  to  aim  at  too  much  at  the  start.  Insistence  on 
such  a  principle  would  keep  away  from  the  new  societies 
those  very  classes  whose  help  and  co-operation  would  be 
indispensable. 

As  regards  funds,  the  societies  are  allowed  to  receive 
deposits  from  their  members,  and  borrow  from  outsiders. 
No  other  financial  resource  is  provided  for.  This  to  my 
mind  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  scheme.  Even  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  such  popular  banks  {e.g.,  the  Schulze-Raiflf- 
eisen  and  Luzzatti-Wollemborg  Societies)  do  not  depend 
exclusively  on  deposits  and  loans.  In  India,  as  regards 
deposits,  looking  to  the  condition  of  economic  exhaustion 
and  material  resouicelessness  which  at  present  prevails  in 
the  rural  parts,  such  deposits  from  those  who  might  join 
these  societies  cannot  be  expected  to  flow  in  either  fast  or 
in  any  large  volume.  The  associations  would  be  mainly 
and  for  years  more  or  less  borrowing  associations.  As  to 
loans  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  Bill  allows 
the  credit  societies  to  borrow  from  '  pei'sons  who  are  not 
members '    though,    of    course,    under   restrictions.     The- 
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money-lender  thus  comes  in  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
he  will  not  exact  usurious  interest.  Besides,  where  pro- 
tracted periods  of  misfortune  intervene,  like  the  past 
decade  in  the  Dekkhan,  there  is  present  the  lisk  of  these 
societies  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the  money-lender 
just  as  individual  raiyats  now  do.  The  insk  may  be  obviat- 
ed and  the  financial  position  of  the  new  societies  improved 
in  two  distinct  ways,  as  is  done  in  European  countries. 
First,  these  rural  societies  should  not  be  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  as  isolated  units,  but  might 
be  allowed  to  be  federated  into  unions  for  mutual  support 
and  help,  and  these  unions  linked  to  a  Central  Bank, 
which  might  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  them  and 
the  money-market  and  also  help  to  equalize  funds  by  lend- 
ing the  surplus  of  some  to  meet  the  needs  of  others.  Each 
District  might  have  a  Central  Bank  of  this  nature  to 
which  the  rural  unions  would  be  affiliated  on  a  joint  stock 
basis  and  to  serve  as  a  focus  of  business.  Further,  these 
District  Central  Banks  might  be  linked  on  to  the  Presi- 
dency Banks,  one  for  each  Presidency  or  Province.  Some 
such  scheme  of  filiation  might  materially  help  these  socie- 
ties and  to  a  large  extent  remove  the  difficulty  of  financing 
them.  However,  I  fear  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme 
must  be  the  work  of  time  and  must  be  preceded  by  the 
proposed  societies  attaining  in  their  own  places  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  however  limited  it  may  be.  But 
there  is  another  resource,  which  might  be  made  available 
to  these  societies  without  any  difficulty,  and  it  is  that  these 
societies  might  be  allowed  to  have  each  a  savings  bank 
attached  to  it,  as  is  done  in  Germany  and  Italy.  They 
would  thereby  be  able  to  draw  together  small  savings  with- 
in their  territorial  limits  and  utilize  them  for  productive 
use.     At  present  no  facilities   practically   exist  in  our  vil- 
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lages  for  the  deposit  of  savings.  The  total  number  of 
villages  in  British  territory  in  India  is  over  5 5  lakhs,  while 
the  savings  banks  (head  and  sub-banks)  number  only  7,075; 
and  the  total  number  of  depositors  is  nearly  a  million, 
of  whom  only  about  fifteen  thousand  are  agriculturists — 
not  ev'ea  2  per  cent.  So  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
rural  classes  and  meet  a,  felt  want  if  these  societies  were 
allowed  under  the  new  scheme  to  have  each  a  savings  bank 
of  its  own — operating,  of  course,  within  its  own  territorial 
limits.  These  savings  banks  would  thus  serve  a  double 
purpose.  (I)  The  rural  classes  will  have  facilities  for  the  de- 
posit of  their  little  savings,  where  practically  none  exist  at 
present.  This  would  encourage  thrift.  (2)  The  credit  societies 
will  have  a  new  source  of  financial  aid  placed  within  their 
reach  on  a  commercial  and  safe  basis.  Indirectly,  too,  the 
better-to-do  classes,  who  might  not  join  the  new  associa- 
tions, would,  if  they  were  to  deposit  their  savings  with 
these  societies,  help  them  most  materially. 

The  absence  of  some  summary  procedure  to  recover 
the  debts  due  to  the  societies  is  also  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  success  of  these  societies.  I  admit  the  Full  force 
of  the  observations  made  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbet- 
son  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  the  balance  of  considerations  lies  on  the  side  of  pro- 
viding some  such  procedure,  or  at  any  rate  some  special 
machinery  of  arbitration.  Section  26  provides  for  a 
summary  recovery  of  debts  due  to  Government.  But  the 
societies  must  go  to  the  Courts  and  bear  the  expense  and 
delays  of  such  procedure.  I  think  some  summary  pro- 
cedure is  necessary,  and  special  Courts  might  be  organized 
for  the  adjudication  of  such  claims. 

In  conclusion,  I  entirely  approve  the  idea  of  trying 
the  proposed  experiment  first  in  a  very  few  selected  locali- 
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ties  only.  So  much  depends  upon  the  success  of  this 
experiment  that  every  care  must  be  taken  to  try  it  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  The  sympathy  of  local 
officers  will  of  course  be  available  to  the  full,  but  the 
Government  will  further  have  to  offer  very  liberal  financial 
assistance,  at  any  rate,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  experi- 
ment. PubUc  confidence  in  the  success  or  practicability  of 
a  new  organization  is  unfortunately  slow  to  grow  in  a 
country  where  the  people  have  for  long  centuries  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  everything  to  Government  and 
private  initiative  seems  to  be  almost  paralysed.  But  when 
once  such  confidence  springs  up,  it  is  not  lightly  shaken. 
Very  great  responsibility,  therefore,  will  rest  on  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  task  of  supervising  the  first  experi- 
ment, and  I  earnestly  trust,  my  Lord,  that  no  possible 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  that  experiment  as  complete  a 
success  as  is,  in  existing  circumstances,  possible. 


THE  SINDH  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  ACT. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Saturday  tfte  17th  February  1906,  II is  Excellency  Lord 
Minto  presiding,  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Bill  to  amend  the  Sindh  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  1896,  was 
taken  into  considei'ntion.  The  Hon^ble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved 
that  in  subsection  {2)  proposed  to  be  addt^d  to  section  22  of 
the  Sindh  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  1896,  by  clause  6,  sub- 
clause (c),  of  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  for 
the  words  '"  as  Tnay  ajypear  to  the  manager  to  be"  tfie  words 
"  as  may  be"  be  substituted,  and  tliat  all  the  loords  after  the 
word  ''''circumstances"  be  omitted.     He  spoke  as  follows  : — 1 

My  Lord,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  minute  of  dissent,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  a  silent  vote  in  support  of 
the  measure,  but  for  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  are  open  to  serious  objection  and  will  in 
my  opinion  be  productive  of  injustice  in  practical  operation. 
The  Council  must  have  seen  by  this  time  that  one  import- 
ant change  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  make  is  where  it 
empowers  the  manager  to  disturb  even  old  leases  either  by 
revision  or  cancellation.  I  say  nothing  about  the  policy  of 
re-opening  these  leases.  If  it  is  necessary^  in  order  to 
secure  effectively  the  objects  of  the  old  Act,  to  disturb 
these  leases,  by  all  means  let  the  manager  have  that  power. 
But  the  Legislature  should  see  that  in  giving  this  power  it 
does  not  empower  the  manager  to  inflict  injustice  on  an 
innocent  party.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  that  some  of  the  lessees  who  might  be 
dealt  with  under  this  provision  are  likely  to  be  agricul- 
turists. And  I  would  submit  to  the  Council  that  where  a 
22 
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lease  has  been  obtained  bond  fide  or  where  it  has  been 
obtained  by  a  man  who  is  not  a  money-lender,  there  no 
case  whatsoever  has  been  made  out  for  closing  to  him  the 
Civil  Courts  in  regard  to  the  compensation  to  which  he 
may  be  justly  entitled.  The  Hindu  Sabha  has  given 
instances  where  the  manager  set  aside  two  leases — one 
obtained  for  Rs.  21,000  and  the  other  for  something  like 
Rs.  60,000.  In  each  case  the  manager  declined  to  pay 
compensation  for  cancelling  the  lease,  but  in  each  case 
resort  to  the  Civil  Courts  resulted  in  compensation  being 
awarded.  This  shows  the  danger  of  making  the  manager 
the  sole  master  of  the  situa-tion  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  do,  as  the  Bill  leaves  the  question  of  compensation 
pracftically  entirely  to  the  manager.  The  object  of  my 
amendment  is  twofold.  First,  to  secure  that  where  an  old 
lease  has  been  set  aside  by  the  manager,  compensation 
which  is  not  merely  equitable  in  his  opinion,  but 
which  is  reasonable  in  the  circumstances,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  lessee.  Secondly,  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  reasonable  compensation  has  been  offered  or 
not,  the  Civil  Courts  shall  not  be  closed  to  the  aggriev- 
ed party.  My  Lord,  I  submit  that  this  proposal  to  leave 
everything  to  the  manager  is  not  justified.  It  is  true  that 
the  manager  is  an  officer  of  Government.  All  the  same  he 
is  in  the  position  of  an  interested  party.  He  is  expected 
to  free  these  estates  from  incumbrances  and  naturally  his 
bias  must  be  against  the  money-lenders  or  others  who  may 
liave  claims  on  the  property.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would 
be  consciously  unfair  ;  but  his  bias  may  lead  him  to  take  a 
view  of  the  situation  involving  serious  injustice  to  a 
lessee.  The  only  argument  that  I  have  heard  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  provision  is  that  the  Civil  Courts  take  a 
long   time   in   settling   disputes.     It   is   said   that,  if  the 
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manager  has  to  wait  for  their  decision  before  taking 
-eflfective  steps  to  free  an  estate  from  incumbrances,  then 
he  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time  indeed.  I  think 
this  objection  will  be  met  by  what  I  have  proposed  in  my 
two  amendments.  If  it  is  provided  that  the  manager 
■should  offer  what  he  thinks  fair  compensation,  leaving  it 
to  the  other  party,  the  lessee,  to  arcept  or  refuse  it,  and 
to  go  to  Court  if  he  refused  it — if  this  is  done  and  then 
the  power  of  eviction  is  vested  in  the  manager  after  such 
■compensation  is  offered,  the  manager  would  be  able  to  take 
the  estate  into  immediate  possession  and  the  question  of 
compensation  will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Law  Courts. 
One  advantage  of  leaving  the  Courts  open  will  be  to  give  a 
•due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  manager.  If  he  knows 
that  his  action  is  liable  to  be  challenged  in  a  Court  of  law 
that  in  itself  will  make  him  hesitate  before  he  offers 
compensation  which  is  wholly  inadequate.  I  i-eally  do  not 
understand  why  the  Government  should  show  such  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  own  Civil  Courts.  It  is  a  general 
feeling  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  for  the 
executive  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  judiciary 
and  I  regret  that  this  provision  to  which  I  have  taken 
exception  is  likely  to  emphasize  this  impression.  The 
policy  of  Government  in  dealing  with  agricultural  indebt- 
edness by  means  of  legislation  is  also  already  regarded  with 
a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  by  the  ppople,  and  this  pre- 
judice is  likely  to  be  still  further  aggravated  by  provisions 
such^as  this,  which  in  practice  will,  without  doubt,  result  in 
injustice  and  confiscation. 

[At  the  same  meeting,  the  HorClhe  Mr.  Gohlmle  moved 
that  in  suh-sect'ion  (4)  proposed  to  he  added  to  secton  22  of - 
the  Sindh  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  1896,  bt/  clause  6,  sub 
■datcse  (c),  of  the  Bill,  as   amended  by   the   Select    Committee 
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betvjeen  the  word  "  cancelled  "  and  the  ivord  "  refuses  "  the 
words  "  and  to  iohom  any  compensation  avjarded  has  been 
paid  or  offered  "  he  inserted.       He  spoke  as  folloics  : — ] 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  this.  The  manager 
sets  aside  an  old  lease  and  he  awards  a  certain  compensa- 
tion to  the  lessee.  The  compensation  is  not  actually  paid^ 
but  the  manager  merely  enters  the  amount  in  the  list 
which  he  keeps  in  his  office  ;  and  on  the  mere  strength  of 
his  having  set  down  this  amount  against  the  money-lender 
or  lessee,  he  proceeds  to  evict  the  lessee  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate,  which  up  to  that  time  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  lessee.  Now  this  is  very  hard  on  the  lessee. 
I  recognize  that  the  Select  Committee  have  to  a  certain 
extent  modified  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  originally 
drafted,  in  this  respect,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  the  modifica- 
tion is  an  improvement.  As  the  Bill  was  originally  draft- 
ed there  was  no  provision  as  to  when  this  compensation 
may  be  paid.  The  Select  Committee  have  given  this- 
compensation  precedence  over  all  liabilities  except  the- 
liabilities  due  to  Government.  To  that  extent  I  think  the 
Select  Committee  have  improved  the  original  Bill.  But 
this  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  Hindu  Sabha  has  point- 
ed out  that  there  have  been  numerous  cases  where  claims 
have  been  awarded,  but  not  paid.  The  amount  has  been 
fixed,  but  though  it  is  seveial  years,  it  has  not  been  paid 
and  no  interest  is  allowed.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
manager  often  finds  it  difficult  to  raise  loans.  I  may  point 
out  that  when  the  amount  of  compensation  has  been 
settled  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  estate  that  the  pay- 
ment of  this  amount  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  poss- 
ible. If  the  manager  had  to  pay  interest  he  would  pay 
the  amount  as  soon  as  possible,  because  otherwise  interest 
charges  would  accrue.     But  since  he  is  not  bound  to  pay 
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interest,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  estate  that  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  should  be  postponed  as  far  as  possible, 
l^ow  this  is  most  unjust.  A  lessee  may  have  invested  his 
all  in  securing  a  lease.  Such  cases  may  be  very  few,  but 
that  does  not  affect  my  argument.  He  may  have  enjoyed 
the  lease,  or  his  children  may  have  done  so,  for  a  number 
of  years.  Suddenly  the  manager  comes  in,  sets  aside  the 
lease  and  puts  down  a  certain  sum  in  his  list  as  due  by 
way  of  compensation,  and  proceeds  to  evict.  What  are 
these  people  to  do?  On  what  are  they  to  live  since  they 
have  invested  their-all  in  securing  the  lease  ?  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  likely  to  occur,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  right  that  the  legisliture  should  arm  the  manager 
with  powers  to  inflict  such  injustice.  My  object,  moreover, 
in  moving  this  amendment  is  larger  than  this.  I  want  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  policy  of  Government  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  question  of  agricultural  indebtedness 
has  been  hitherto  sought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  mere  turn  of  the  legislative  screw  only.. 
The  Government  in  the  past  have  carefully  shrunk 
from  accepting  any  money  responsibility.  I  think  this  . 
is  not  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
question.  Local  Governments  have  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  Government  of  India  the  necessity  of  their 
advancing  money  in  order  that  liquidation  schemes 
may  be  taken  in  hand  and  pushed  on.  If  you  leave 
managers  to  raise  money  in  the  open  market  for  the 
purpose,  then  it  is  merely  a  choice  of  exchanging  one  set  of 
■creditors  for  another  set  of  creditors.  I  have  looked  up 
the  proceedings  of  this  Council  when  the  Act  of  1896  was 
passed  and  when  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India  on  this  subject  was  enunciated  by  Sir  James  West- 
land.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  finances 
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of  the  Gov'ernment  were  not  in  such  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion in  those  days,  and  therefore  any  enunciation  of  the- 
policy  of  the  Government  made  in  those  days  need  not  hold 
good  to-day.  Sir  James  "Westland  remarked  that  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  Government  could  borrow  at  3|  per 
cent,  and  advance  at  5  per  cent,  and  this  would  be  not 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  estate  which  could  not  borrow 
at  5  per  cent,  in  the  open  market,  but  it  would  also  be  to- 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  because  the  Government 
would  be  making  a  profit.  But  he  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  in  that  case  be  entering  the  money-market  in 
competition  with  private  money-lenders,  and  thereby  inflict- 
ing unjustifiable  injury  on  the  latter.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  money- 
lender, who  otherwise  has  always  been  treated  as  if  he  was 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
policy  of  Government.  But  if  the  money-lender  does  not 
deserve  sympathy,  what  does  it  matter  to  the  Government 
whether  he  has  a  prosperous  business  in  any  particular 
locality  or  not  ?  I  do  not  see  why  his  interests  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  proposal  which  in  every  respect  is 
admitted  to  be  a  beneficial  one.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Local  Governments — notably  the  Government  of 
Bombay — have  always  been  in  favour  of  the  policy  I  am 
urging.  If  the  Government  revises  its  present  policy  and 
loans  ai'e  raised  by  the  Government  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  encumbered  estates,  then  all  these  difficul- 
ties will  disappear,  A  compensation  that  is  thought  fair 
may  at  once  then  be  oiFered  and  paid  to  the  lessee,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  grievance  so  far  as  his  eviction  was 
concerned. 

I  understand   that  the    Finance  Department   has   al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  the  adoption   of  such  a  policy 
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and  it  may  be  urged  by  the  Finance  Minister  that  the 
borrowing  powers  of  Government  are  limited,  and  what- 
ever loans  can  be  raised  are  required  for  railways  and  other 
public  works.  Xow,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  India  from  approaching  the 
authorities  in  England  for  increased  borrowing  powers;  and, 
secondly,  the  surpluses  which  the  Government  may  have 
as  in  recent  years  might  be  ear- marked  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  indebtedness.  During  the  last  seven  years  the 
surpluses  have  amounted  to  over  thirty  millions,  and  these 
surpluses  have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  railways.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
money  had  been  set  aside  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
indebtedness,  a  great  deal  of  good  work  might  have  been 
done.  However,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  the  past, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  in  ear- 
marking such  amounts  in  future.  The  Finance  Depart- 
ment, it  may  be  remarked,  need  not  after  all  be  the  whole 
Government  of  India,  and  if  the  Government  will  adopt  a 
liberal  and  courageous  policy,  the  Finance  Department  will 
have  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

[At  the  same  meeting,  replying  to  criticisms  made  on  his 
amendment  above,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  following 
speech.  ] 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  deprecates  my  refer- 
ence to  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  score 
that  this  is  not  a  discussion  on  the  Budget.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  considering  how  this  same  question  was 
raised  and  discussed  at  some  length — discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Government  itself — in  1896,  when  the 
Act  which  we  are  now  amending  was  last  before  the  Coun- 
cil, this  should  have  been  about  the  last  objection  which 
anyone,    especially  a  member  of  Government,   should  have 
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raised  to  my  remarks.   However,  as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker 
has  made  a  statement  on  the  subject,  I  will  not   say    any- 
thing more  about  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's   objec- 
tion.    I  will  only  content  myself  with  the  remark  that,  if 
Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  wishes  me  to  postpone  my  remarks  till 
the  Budget  is  before  us,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do   so,  and 
I  only  hope  he  will  then  deal  with  the  question  fully.      As 
regards  what  he  has  said   about   not   paying  the   lessee   at 
once,  the  whole  argument  is,  I  fear,  based    on  an   assump- 
tion which  is  not  justified.     He  used  the   word    '  inequita- 
ble '  over  and  over  again.     What  right  has   he   to  assume 
that  a  lease  that  is  set   aside   is   necessarily   inequitable  ? 
The  power  of  the  manager  to  set  aside  a  lease   is   not   con- 
fined to  inequitable  leases.     I    do    not   think   any  one    is 
justified   in   assuming  that  because  in  the  interestf?  of  an 
estate  the  manager  thinks  fit  to  set  aside  a  lease,  therefore 
the  lease  is  bad  and  the  lessee  is  not  entitled   to  the    pro- 
tection of  the  Law  Courts  or  whatever  other  protection  he 
is  at  present  able  to  seek. 

As  regards  the  financial  policy  of  Government,  the 
statement  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  has  made  is  to  a 
certain  extent  satisfactory,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  door 
is  not  absolutely  closed  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  such  as 
I  have  suggested.  In  1896,  when  Sir  James  Westland 
dealt  with  this  question  (I  looked  at  the  proceedings  only 
this  morning  and  so  I  speak  with  my  memory  refreshed), 
he  dealt  with  it  on  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
put  i^  as  a  question  of  not  entering  into  competition  with 
the  money-lenders  and  thereby  injuring  their  legitimate 
business.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  if  a  manager 
could  raise  loans  in  the  market  at  a  rate  of  6,  7  or  8  per 
cent,  interest  from  the  money-lenders,  that  would  be  a 
much  fairer  course  to  pursue   than  that  the  Government 
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should  come  in  and  advance  money  at  5  per  cent,  and 
thereby  disturb  the  businens  of  the  money-lenders. 

As  regards  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government, 
I  have  always  understood  that  there  was  a  limit  imposed 
upon  tbe  annual  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government  of 
India.  I  remember  having  read  the  report  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  appointed  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  of  vvhich,  if  I  remember  right,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
was  Chairman.  That  Commitee  made  some  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  restrictions  then  imposed,  I  thought,  held 
good  to-day.  If  there  is  no  limit,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  borrowing  more  than  the  usual  loan  for  public 
works,  because  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  India  is 
as  good  as  that  of  any  Government  in  the  world. 

The  question  is  this :  is  the  question  of  dealing  with 
agricultural  indebtedness  as  important  as  the  necessity  of 
extending  railways  or  dealing  with  frontier  difficulties,  and 
similar  questions  ?  The  Government  freely  borrows  for 
these  latter  purposes.  To  my  mind  borrowing  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness  is  a  necessity  as  great 
as  any  of  these.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter  has  got  to  be  revised  and  placed  on  a  larger 
basis.  I  quite  admit  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
discuss  such  a  policy  in  all  its  bearings  when  a  small  Bill 
like  this  dealing  with  a  particular  province  is  under 
discussion.  I  have  only  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  and 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  it  will  engage  the  attention  of 
•Government  at  an  early  date. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme    Legislative  Council  held 
in  Novemher  1907,  the  Hon'ble  Sir   Harvey   Adamson  moved 
that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee   on   the  Bill   to  make 
better  provision  for  the  prevention  of  meetings,    likely    to  pro- 
mote sedition  or  to  cause  a  disturbance   of  public  tranquillity 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  said : — \ 
For  many  years  now  it    has   been  a  well    established 
practice  of  this  Council  that  no  important    legislation — es- 
pecially of  a  controversial  character — should  be  enacted  at 
Simla,  but  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  session  at  Calcutta,, 
where  alone  the   assistance   of   all    Additional  Members  is 
available.     This  practice  has  behind    it    the  authority  of  a 
clear  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  State.     Thirty-two 
years  ago,  on  the  Government  of  Lord  Xorthbrook  passing 
an  important    measure    at    Simla,     Lord    Salisbury,    then 
Secretary  of  State  for    India,    deemed    it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  remonstrance  to  the  Governor-General   in    Council 
in  the  following  Words  : — 

In  providing  that  laws  for  India  should  bn  pasRed  at  a  Coun- 
cil consiHtiug  not  only  of  the  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Executive 
Government,  but  of  Additional  Members  specially  added  for  the- 
purpose  (of  whom  some  have  always  been  unofficial),  it  was  the 
clear  intention  of  Parliament  that  in  the  task  of  legislation  the 
Oovernment  should,  in  addition  to  the  sources  of  information 
usually  open  to  it,  be  enlightened  by  the  advice  and  knowledge  of 
persons  possessing  other  than  official  experience. 

Of  these  you  were  unfortunately  deprived  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  in  respect  to  which  the  assistance  of  non- 
official  Councillors  is  of  special  value.  My  Lord,  it  is  a 
matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  have  thought  it  proper  to  depart  from  this  wise  and 
salutary  practice  in  the  present  instance.  But  the  absence^ 
of  most  Additional  Members  from  to-day's    meeting  is  not- 
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my  only  ground  of  complaint  against  the  course  adopted 
by  Government.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that- 
this  Bill  has  been  received  throughout  the  country  with 
feelings  of  consternation  and  dismay,  and  yet  it  is  being 
rushed  through  this  Council  in  such  hot  haste,  that  practi- 
cally no  time  has  been  allowed  to  the  public  to  state  its- 
objections  to  the  measure.  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Harvey 
Adamson,  in  introducing  the  Bill  last  Friday,  observed  : — 

From  the  date  of  its  publicatvon  in  the  Gazette  to  the  date 
on  which  it  will  be  finally  considered,  an  interval  of  twenty  days 
has  been  allowed.  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  sufficient  for  a 
full  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 

I  suppose  the  Hon'ble  Member  was  indulging  in  a  bit 
of  cynical  humour  when  he  said  this.  Else,  my  Lord,  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  his  statement.  I  presume  the 
object  of  publication  is  to  give  the  public  aiFected  by  the 
proposed  legislation  an  opportunity  to  say  what  it  thinks 
of  the  measure.  This  it  can  only  do  after  it  has  had  time 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  such  examina- 
tion must,  in  fairness  to  Government,  be  made  in  the  light 
of  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Member  in  charge  in  intro- 
ducing it.  Now,  my  Lord,  this  Bill  was  published  at  Simla, 
on  11th  October,  and  its  provisions,  as  telegraphed  from 
here,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
country  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  There  are  only  seven 
or  eight  towns  in  the  whole  of  India  which  have  a  daily 
press  of  their  own.  Of  the  others,  the  more  important- 
ones,  which  are  served  by  these  same  dailies,  have  to  wait 
for  a  day  or  two,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  even  three  or 
four  or  five  days,  before  they  get  their  daily  budget  of 
news.  The  smaller  towns  have,  as  a  rule,  to  content 
themselves  with  weekly  newspapers  only.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  must  therefore  allow  at  least  a  week's  time  for 
anything  telegraphed  from  here  to  spread  all  over    so  vast 
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a  country  as  India.     Then,  my  Lord,  the    Bill    was  intro- 
duced in  this  Council  only  on  18th  October,  and  a  telegra- 
phic report  of  the  Hon'ble  Member's  spfech  in  introducing 
it  appeared  in  the  dailies  only  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
Allowing  another  week  as  the  very  least  time  required  for 
the  speech  to  penetrate  into  the  interior    of    the   country, 
it  brings  us  down  to  26th  October   as    the  earliest  date  by 
"which  the  whole  case  of  the  Government    may  be  assumed 
to    have    been    before    the    people.     After  this,  some  time 
would  be  required  for  deliberation,    for  the  formulation  of 
objections   and    for  these    objections  to  reach  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  even  if  a  month  had  been    allowed  for  this  pur- 
pose,   it    would    hardly    have   sufficed.     iMeanwhile,  what 
happens  here  ?  The  Select    Committee,    to    whom  the  Bill 
was  referred  for  consideration,    meets    on    22nd    October, 
concludes  its  deliberations  on  23rd,    and    makes  its  report 
on  24th  !  Now,  every  one  knows  that  once  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  made  its  report,  the    door   is  closed  on  all  fur- 
ther  modifications,    and  therefore    for   any    expression  of 
public  opinion  to  be  of  the  slightest   value    in    influencing 
the  character  or  details  of  a    Bill,    it   must  reach  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  Select   Committee    finishes  its  labours. 
It  is  for  this    reason    that    the    Rules  of    this  Council  lay 
down  that  ordinarily  a    Select    Committee    shall  not  make 
its  report  sooner  than  three  months  from  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  Bill  in  the  Gazette  of  India.     In  the  present  case 
the    Select    Committee    had    not  the  advantage  of  a  single 
expression  of  public  opinion   to   assist  it ;  and    even  those 
few  telegraphic  protests,  which    had  been    received  by  the 
Government  and  of  which  some  of  us  had   received    copies 
independently,  were    not    laid  before  the  Committee.     My 
Lord,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  speak  of    having  allow- 
ed sufficient  time   to  the  public  for  a   full   consideration 
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of  the  Bill  is  to  mock  public  opinion.  Better  far  that  the 
Hon'ble  Member  had  said  :  "  The  Legislature  exists  in  India 
only  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Executive.  The  passage 
of  a  Bill  through  the  Council  is  a  mere  formalit}^  and  on 
occasions  like  the  present  an  inconvenient  formality.  "\ye 
are  facing  the  inconvenience  in  this  case  simply  because 
we  must  face  it.  But  the  people  may  as  well  spare  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  making  any  representations  to  us. 
For  we  have  made  up  our  mind  and  nothing  they  can  pos- 
sibly say  will  affect  our  determination  to  make  this- 
addition  to  the  Statute-book.  Moreover,  it  is  not  for  them 
to  reason  why  or  to  make  reply.  Their  only  business  is  to 
obey."  That  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  not  wholly  unconsci- 
ous of  the  fact  that  he  has  given  practically  no  time  to  the 
public  for  what  he  calls  "  a  full  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill "  may  be  seen  from  his  providing  himself  with  a 
second  line  of  defence.  He  says  that  though  the  Bill  has 
been  before  the  public  for  a  few  days  only  the  Ordinance 
which  was  promulgated  in  May  last  for  the  Provinces  of 
East  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  has  been  before  the  country 
for  the  last  five  months  !  He  might  as  well  have  said  that 
we  had  the  History  of  Ireland  before  us  all  these  years  or 
that  we  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was 
taking  place  before  our  eyes  in  Russia ! 

My  Lord,  I  can  imagine  circumstances  of  such  ex- 
treme urgency  and  sufh  extreme  gravity  as  to  necessitate 
the  passing  of  a  law  of  this  kind  and  passing  it  even  in  the 
manner  the  Government  have  adopted.  Had  there  been 
an  active  and  widespread  movement  of  resistance  to  author- 
ity afoot  in  the  country,  if  breaches  of  public  peace  had 
been  frequent,  if  incitements  to  violence  had  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  can  understand  the  Executive  wanting 
to  arm  themselves  with  these  vast  powers  of  coercion.   But 
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my  Lord,  can  any  one  truthfully  say  that  such  a   state  of 
things    has  arisen  in   the   country  ?   On   the  contrary, 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  land  which  constitute's  even  a 
distant  approach  to  such  a  situation.     It  is  true  that  there 
is  widespread  discontent  throughout  the  country  and   very 
acute  discontent  in  one  or  two  Provinces,  and  to   this  dis- 
content is  now  being  added  a  fresh  feeling  of  resentment — 
daily   growing   deeper   and    stronger — on   account   of  the 
policy  of  repression  on  which  the  Government  have  em- 
barked.    But    of    active  disaffection   there    is    really  very 
little  anywhere,   and   whatever  there   is,   is  due  to  causes 
which  lie  almost  on  the  surface,  and  should,   therefore,   be 
not  difficult  to  understand.     The  Statement  of  Objects  and 
Reasons,  appended  to  the  Bill,  says  : — 

The  occurrences  of  the  last  six  months  have  eonvioeed  the 
■Governuieat  of  India  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  to  incorporate  in  the  general  law  an  effec- 
tive measure  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings  and  to  take 
power  to  bring  its  provisions  into  operation  in  any  part  of  India 
as  occasion  may  require. 

And  the  Hon'ble  Member,   in   introducing  the   Bill, 
observed  : — 

We  had  hoped  that  the  need  for  an  enactment  of  this  kind 
would  cease  before  the  Ordinance  expired,  but  in  this  hope  we 
have  been  disappointed.  It  has  become  painfully  apparent  that 
persistent  attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  promote  sedition  and 
to  cause  such  ill-feeling  as  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  that  these  attempts  are  not  confined  to  the  two  Pro- 
vinces which  came  under  the  scope  of  the  Ordinance. 

My  Lord,  these  are  serious  but  vague  statements,  and 
I  am  astonished  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  not  seen 
-the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  the  testimony  of  facts. 
He  mentions  no  cases,  no  statistics  ;  one  general  assertion 
that  persistent  attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  promote 
sedition,  and  he  thinks  he  has   established   the  need    for 
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■enacting  drastic  law  of  this  kind  for  the  whole  country  ! 
With  due  deference,  I  submit  this  is  not  a  fair  proceeding, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  throughout  India,  who  are 
perfectly  law-abiding,  "have  just  cause  to  resent  it.  Let  us 
•examine  the  Hon'ble  Member's  contention  a  little  closely. 
He  says,  first,  that  he  had  hoped  that  after  the  expiry  of 
the  Ordinance  of  May  last,  it  would  be  unnecessai'y  to 
renew  its  policy  in  the  two  Provinces  in  which  it  was  in 
force,  but  that  in  this  hope  he  has  been  disappointed  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  unless  that  policy  is  extended  to  all  the 
other  Provinces  of  India,  public  tranquillity  in  those  Pro- 
vinces also  would  be  in  danger  of  being  disturbed.  Kow, 
what  are  the  facts  ?  Let  us  take  the  Punjab  first.  In  the 
whole  of  this  Province  there  has  been,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  only  one  public  meeting  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Ordinance.  It  was  held  in  Delhi,  before  Delhi  was 
proclaimed  ;  it  was  attended  by  both  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans,  and  its  object  was  to  express  regret  at  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai's  deportation.  There  has  been  no  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity  anywhere  in  the  Province  during  the 
time.  The  Hon'ble  Mem^ber  will  very  probably  say — "But 
this  is  all  due  to  the  Ordinance  "!  Assuming  for  a  moment 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  so,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
disappointment  in  the  Punjab.  Turning  next  to  East 
Bengal,  we  find  that  there  too,  after  the  Hindu-Mahome- 
dan  disturbances,  which  led  to  the  promulgtttion  of  the 
Ordinance,  were  over,  there  has  been  no  public  disturb- 
ance. There  have  also  been  no  public  meetings  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Ordinance,  so  far  at  least  as  the  public  is 
aware.  A  District  Conference  was  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Faridpur  with  the  District  Magistrate's  permission,  but  on 
his    objecting   to  two  of  the  resolutions  on  the  Agenda 
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paper — one  about  the   deportation  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  and 
the  other  about  the  boycott  of   foreign   goods — the   organ- 
isers  thought  it  best  to  abandon   the  Conference.       There 
was  great  public  indignation  and  disappointment  in  conse- 
quence, but  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace.      It  is  possi- 
ble  that   the    Secret    Police    have    been    sending    up    to 
Government  reports  of   meetings  held   surreptitiously  in 
private  houses  in  proclaimed  areas  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and 
indeed  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  as  much  in  his   speech  of 
18th  October.     But,  in  the   first   place,   it  is  necessary   to 
accept  with  great  caution  what   tlie   Secret   Police   say    in 
their  reports,  as  the  trial  at  Rawalpindi   and  other    recent 
events  have  shown.     And,  secondly,   even   assuming    that 
such  meetings  have  been  held,  there  have  been  no  breaches 
of  the   peace,  and   no  serious   harm  seems  to  have   been 
done ;  and    I   think  in  affairs  of   State,   no   less   than  in 
private   life,   it  is   often  the   part  of    wisdom   to  wink  at 
things,  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  and   which  do  no 
serious  harm  to  anybody.     So  much   about  the  two   Pro- 
vinces in  which  the  Ordinance  has  been  in  force  since  May 
last.     Outside  these   Provinces,  public  disturbances   have 
taken  place  only  in  two  places  in   all  India — one  at  Coca- 
nada,  in  the  Madras   Presidency,   some   time  ago,  and  the 
other  at  Calcutta  more  recently.  The  former  had  its  origin 
in  an  assault  made  by  a  European   officer  on  a  student  for 
shouting  the  words   Bande  Mataram.     In  the  latter,    the 
Police  themselves  are  alleged  to  have  been  the  aggressors. 
But  whatever   the    origin   of    these  two  disturbances,  and 
however  much  one    may    deplore    them,    they  certainly  do 
not  furnish  any  justification  for  saddling  the  whole  country 
with  such  a  measure   as    the    Council   is  asked  to  pass  into 
law  to-day.     As  regards  public  meetings  in  the  different 
Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  some  held  in  Calcutta,  I 
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do  not  think  that  they  have  been  of  a  character  to  attract 
special  public    attention.     Strong   things    have    no    doubt 
been   said   at   some  oT  these  against  the  Government  and 
even  raid  things  have  probably  been  said  at  a  few,  but  this 
has  been  largely  due  to   the    measures  of   repression  which 
the  Government  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  since  May  last. 
My  Lord,  I  do   not   think   there   is  really  anything  in  the 
situation  of    the    country    which    may    not  be  dealt   with 
adequately   by   the  ample  powers   which   the  Govei-nment 
already  possess  under  the  existing  law,  if  those   powers  are 
exei'cised  with  tact,  judgment  and   firmness.     In  any  case 
there  is  nothing   of  such    urgency  and   such  gravity  as  to 
require  an  immediate  resort  to  the  dangerous  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and    to    justify    its    being    rushed    through    this 
Council  in   this   manner.     The   Hon'ble  Member  says  that 
as  the  Ordinance   of  May  last   expires   on   10th  November 
unless  the  Bill  is  passed  before  that  date,  there  would  be  a 
hiatus.     This    applies    only    to    Eastern    Bengal    and     tbe 
Punjab,  and  of   these,   the   Punjab  has  been  so  absolutelj' 
quiet  that   the   Government  of  India  may  well  give  it  a 
chance   of  being   again    under  the  ordinary  law.     And  as 
regards  East  Bengal,  if  the  situation   showed   signs  of  real 
anxiety,  the  Government  could  issue  another  Ordinance,  or 
legislation  might  be  undertaken  in   the  Local  Legislative 
Council.     In  such  matters  it  seems  to  me  far  fairer  that  if 
there  must  be  legislation,  it  should  be  undertaken  by  Pro- 
vincial Governments  in  their  own  Councils.     Such  a  course 
will  ensure  a  proper   discussion,    with   full  knowledge   on 
both  sides,  of  all  the  special  circumstances  of  a  Province 
on    which    the    Executive    base    their    demand  for  extra- 
ordinary powers.     It  will  also  obviate  the  risk  of  enacting 
coercive  legislation  for  those  Provinces  for  which  the  ordi- 
nary law  ought  to  suflBce. 
23 
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My  Lord,  the  bulk  of  the  educated  classes  in  India 
feel,  and  feel  keenly,  that  during  the  last  six  months,  their 
aims  and  their  activities  have  been  most  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented before  the  British  public,  and  that  they  have  not 
had  fair-play  duiing  the  time.  Exaggerated  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  uttf-rances  of  a  few  visionaries, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  accidental  cii'cum- 
stance  to  represent  an  agitation  for  refoim  and  for  the 
removal  of  specific  gi'ievances  as  a  moment  of  revolt.  The 
■malignant  activity  of  certain  un.«crupulous  Press  corre- 
spondents has  been  largely  responsible  for  achieving  this 
result,  but  unfortunately  colour  has  been  lent  to  their 
stories  by  the  series  of  lepressive  measures  which  the 
Government  themselves  have  adopted.  The  saddest  part 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  these  grievous  misrepresentations. 
Possessing  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  vast 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  he  has  allowed  his  vision  to  be 
obscured  and  his  sense  of  proportion  to  be  warped.  From 
time  to  time  he  has  let  fall  ominous  hints  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  more  than  once  he  has  spoken  as  though 
some  great  trouble  was  brewing  in  India,  and  the  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  dark  disaster.  My  Lord,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  passing  of  a  Bill  like  the  present  and  in 
such  hot  haste,  is  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  confirming 
the  false  impression  which  has  been  already  created  in 
England,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  intensify  and  deepen  still 
further  the  sense  of  injustice  and  injury  and  the  silent 
resentment  with  which  my  countrymen  have  been  watching 
the  course  of  events  during  the  last  few  months.  I  think 
the  Government  are  repeating  in  this  matter  the  great 
mistake  they  made  when  they  partitioned  Bengal.     "What- 
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«ver  advantages  as  regards  administrative  efficiency  may 
have  been  expected  from  that  measui-e,  it  has  cost  the 
Government  the  goodwill  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  Province,  and  this  is  a  loss  which  no  amount 
of  administrative  efficiency  can  balance  or  compensate. 
Similarly,  for  one  man  whose  Avild  talk  the  Government 
may  be  able  to  prevent  by  this  Bill,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  Avill  smart  under  a  sense  of  injury  that  they 
have  been  placed  under  a  law  which  they  have  not 
deserved  and  their  minds  will  drift  away  silently  and 
steadily  from  the  Government,  till  at  last  their  whole 
attitude  towards  the  administration  is  changed. 

My  Lord,  so  much  has  of  late  been  said  and  heard  of 
sedition  in  India,  that  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  how  far  it  really 
exists  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  exist,  what  is  its 
origin  and  its  character,  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  to-day's 
meeting.  Five  years  ago,  when  Lord  Curzon  announced 
to  the  whole  world  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  that  the  people  of 
India  were  frankly  loyal  to  the  British  connection  and  the 
British  Crown,  I  believe  he  stated  but  the  bare  truth. 
Now,  when  any  one  speaks  of  loyalty  in  India  in  this  con-* 
nection,  he  speaks  not  of  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  of 
feudal  Europe  or  of  Rajput  India,  but  of  a  feeling  of 
attachment  to  British  rule,  and  of  a  desire  for  its  stability 
based  on  enlightened  self-interest — on  an  appreciation  of 
what  the  rule  has  on  the  whole  done  for  the  people  in  the 
past  and  of  the  conditions  which  it  ensures  for  future 
progress.  In  this  sense  the  educated  classes  of  India  have 
been  from  the  beginning  entirely  loyal.  It  was,  however  ' 
inevitable  that  they  should  gradually  grow  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  position  in  the  countiy  and 
with  the  existing  system  of  administration,  and  twenty-two 
years  ago  they  started  an  organized  agitation  for  reform. 
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This  agitation,  perfectly  constitutional  in  its  aims  and 
methods,  rapidly  grew  all  over  the  country  from  year  to 
year.  It  had  not  received  much  encouragement  from  the 
Government,  but  no  serious  obstacles  had  anywhere  been 
thrown  in  its  way,  and  its  current  flowed  more  or 
less  smoothly  and  on  the  whole  free  from  racial  bitterness 
till  Lord  Curzon's  time.  Then  came  a  great  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  decisive  change.  Lord  Curzon's  reactionary 
policy,  his  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion his  unwise  Convocation  speech  at  Calcutta — all  these 
produced  intense  exasperation  throughout  India.  This 
exasperation  was  the  worst  in  Bengal,  because,  though 
Lord  Curzon's  measures  affected  all  India,  they  fell  with 
special  weight  on  Bengal.  And  when  on  the  top  of  these 
measures  the  Partition  of  Bengal  was  canned  through,  a 
bitter  and  stormy  agitation  sprang  up  in  that  Province,  in 
which  the  general  agitation  for  reform  soon  got  completely 
merged.  The  bitterness  of  Bengal  agitation  gradually 
came  to  communicate  itself  to  the  reform  movement  all 
over  the  country  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  process.  Bengal 
has  always  been  the  home  of  feeling  and  of  ideas  more  than 
any  other  part  of  India.  The  people  took  to  heart  very 
deeply  the  failure  of  their  agitation  against  the  Partition, 
and  then  the  more  reckless  among  them  began  to  ask  them- 
selves new  questions  and  came  forward  to  preach  what 
they  called  new  ideas.  It  is  true  that  they  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  hearing  in  the  country,  but  that  is  more 
on  account  of  the  passion  and  poetry  of  their  utterance 
than  on  account  of  any  belief  in  the  practicability  of  their 
views.  Their  influence,  such  as  it  is  to-day,  is  due  to  the 
alienation  of  the  public  mind  from  the  Government,  which 
has  already  occurred,  but  which  the  Government  have  it 
still  in  their  power  to  set  right.     Measures  of  repression 
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will  only  further  alienate  the  people,  and  to  that  extent 
will  strengthen  this  influence. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  another  acute  agitation 
sprang  up,  this  time  in  the  Punjab,  against  the  Colonisa- 
tion   Bill    and    other    agrarian    grievances,    and    a  fresh 
element    of    bitterness    was    added  to    the    situation  by 
the    State   prosecution    of   the    Pimjahee   on  a  charge    of 
exciting  racial  ill-will,  when  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette 
had   been  let  off  with    only  a  gentle  remonsti-ance.     This 
agitation   too  on  its  side  swallowed  up  for  the   time  the 
general  reform   agitation  in  the   Punjab,   and   the  reform 
movement  in  other  parts  of  India  could  not  escfipe  being 
affected  by  it.     Then  came  the  demonstrations  at  Lahore 
and  the  disturbance  at  Rawalpindi,  and  then  the  repi-essive 
measures  of  the  Government — notably  the  deportation  of 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Rawalpindi 
pleaders  and  the  Public  Meetings   Ordinance.     The    whole 
country  was    convulsed    and  while    the    Punjab  itself  was 
paralysed,  in    other   parts    of    India    even  the  most  level- 
headed men  found  it  difficult    to   express    themselves  with 
due  restraint.     That  a  man  like  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  loved  by  ■. 
thousands  not   in   his  own    Province  only,    a  man  of  high  ( 
character  and  of   elevated    feeling,    a    keen    religious  and 
social  reformer,  and  a  political  worker,  who,    whatever  his 
faults,  worked  only  in    broad    daylight,    should  have  been 
suddenly  arrested  and  deported  without   a  trial — this  was 
a  proceeding  which  stunned  the   people    throughout  India. 
And  as  regards  the    Rawalpindi    case,    what    shall    I  say  ! 
For  four  months  the  whole  country  witnessed  the  specta- 
cle of  the  venerable  Lala  Hansraj,  a  man   as   incapable   of 
promoting  disorder  as  any  member  sitting  at  this  table — 
with  other  gentlemen  equally   respectable,   rotting  in  thft 
lock-up  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  violence  and  conspirin 
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against  the  Crown  !  My  Lord,  it  will  be  long  before  the 
memory  of  the  sufferings  of  these  men  is  wiped  from  the 
public  mind.  Meanwhile  the  country  is  waiting  to  see 
how  the  authorities  deal  with  those  who  brought  these 
sufferings  on  them  by  producing  evidence  which  the  trying 
Magistrate  has  pronounced  to  be  '  most  untrustworthy  and 
probably  fabricated  '  !  My  Lord,  with  these  things  happen- 
ing in  the  country,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  voice  of  those 
who  counsel  patience  and  moderation  and  self-restraint 
should  be  for  the  time  at  a  discount  among  their  country- 
men ?  The  occurrences  of  the  last  six  months  have  afford- 
ed ample  encouragement  to  those  who  like  to  talk  strongly 
and  do  not  occasionally  mind  talking  wildly. 

This  then  is  the  position.  A  few  men  in  Bengal  have 
now  taken  to  preaching  a  new  gospel,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  country  one  occasionally  hears  a  faint  echo  of  their 
teaching.  But  their  power  to  influence  the  people — to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  influence  them — is  derived 
mainly  from  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair  which  has 
come  to  prevail  widely  in  the  country,  both  as  regards  the 
prospects  of  reform  in  the  administration  and  as  regards 
the  removal  of  particular  grievances.  The  remedy  for  such 
a  state  of  things  is  therefore  clearly  not  mere  repression 
but  a  course  of  wise  and  steady  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Your  Lordship  has  already  taken 
a  most  important  step  in  the  direction  of  such  conciliation 
80  far  as  the  Punjab  is  concerned  by  vetoing  the  Colonisa- 
tion Act.  Let  the  work  of  conciliation  be  carried  further, 
let  the  deported  prisoners  be  brought  back,  and  if  the 
Government  have  anything  <igainst  them,  let  them  have  a 
fair  trial  ;  and  let  the  Province  remain  under  the  ordinary 
law  after  the  Ordinance  expires.  As  in  the  Punjab  the 
Colonisation  Act  has  been  vetoed,  so  in   Bengal    let  Parti- 
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tion  be  modified  in  some  manner  acceptable  to  the  Benga- 
lees. The  causes  of  acute  discontent  in  these  two  Pro- 
vinces will  then  have  disappeared  and  the  old  stream  of  a 
movement  for  reform  will  be  separated  from  the  bitter  tri- 
butaries that  have  recently  mingled  with  it.  The  Govern- 
ment can  then  deal  with  the  question  of  reform  on  its 
own  merits,  and  if  it  is  handled  in  a  spirit  of  broad-mind- 
ed statesmanship  a  solution  may  be  arrived  at  which  will 
give  general  satisfaction.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  about  a  remark  that  fell  from  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Harvey  Adamson  on  18th  October.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  coercion,  the  Hon'ble  Member  said :  '  The 
Government  of  India  have  all  along  recognised  that  un- 
rest is  not  solely  the  outcome  of  seditious  agitation,  but  has 
its  basis  on  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  educated  Indians. 
To  meet  these  aspirations  and  to  associate  Indians  more 
closely  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  we  formulated 
a  large  and  generous  scheme  of  reform  which  is  now 
before  the  public  for  criticism.'  And  he  proceeded 
to  express  his  disappointment  at  the  reception  which  the 
schemes  had  met  with  and  to  complain  that  that  reception 
showed  that  the  Government  had  to  deal  with  a  section  of 
irreconcilables.  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  the  Hon'ble  Member 
had  no  intention  of  branding  all  who  are  unable  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  Government  proposals  as  '  irreconci- 
lables.' The  words  employed  by  him  have,  however,  been 
so  understood,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  telegram  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Association,  and  this  is  i-ather  unfor- 
tunate. But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this.  If  the  Hon'ble 
Member  expected  that  the  publication  of  the  Government 
scheme  of  August  last  would  allay  the  discontent  in  the 
country  in  any  degree,  he  was  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
The   scheme  is   neither   large   nor  generous  and   in  some 
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respects  it  is  not  a  scheme  of  a  reform  at  all.  And  the 
general  disappointment  which  it  has  occasioned  has 
necessarily  intensified  the  prevailing  feeling  of  discontent. 
As  though  this  was  not  enough,  the  language  employed  in 
explaining  the  proposals  is  in  some  places  unnecessarily 
offensive  to  certain  classes.  And  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
document,  I  regret  to  say,  lacks  that  dignity  of  statement 
which  one  always  likes  to  see  associated  in  an  important 
State  paper. 

My  Lord,  it  has  been  said  that  though  this  Bill  may 
be  passed  for  the  whole  country,  yet  the  people  of  any 
given  place  have  two  safeguards  before  they  actually  come 
under  its  provisions.  The  first  is  that  the  Government  of 
India  must  extend  this  Act  to  their  Province  and  the 
second  is  that  the  Local  Government  must  notify  the  place 
as  a  proclaimed  area.  A  little  consideration  will,  however, 
show  that  there  is  really  not  much  in  either  of  these  safe- 
guards. The  first  is  purely  nominal.  A  place  may  be 
absolutely  free  from  sedition  of  any  kind  and  yet  if  it  is 
thought  that  some  other  place  in  the  same  Province 
requires  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Government  of  India  have  no  option  but  to  extend  the 
Act  to  the  whole  Province.  And  thus  for  the  sake  of 
even  one  place,  a  whole  Province  will  have  this  Act  applied 
to  it.  Again,  when  the  Act  has  thus  been  extended  to  a 
Province,  any  place  therein  may  find  itself  suddenly 
proclaimed  for  the  seditious  activity,  real  or  supposed,  of 
only  a  few  persons,  though  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population 
may  be  perfectly  law-abiding  and  free  from  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  sedition.  And  once  an  area  is  proclaimed, 
the  whole  population  will  be  indiscriminately  made  over  to 
police  rule.  It  is  this  fear  which,  apart  from  other  objec- 
tions,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  great  anxiety  and  alarm  with 
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which  the  Bill  is  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Hon'ble  INlember  says  that  when  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  proclaim  an  area,  '  it  is  reasonable  that  law-abiding 
persons  residing  within  that  area  should  be  prepared 
to  suffer  some  slight  inconvenience  for  the  public 
good.'  I  wonder  what  the  Hon'ble  Member's  idea  of  a 
slight  inconvenience  is.  Is  it  a  slight  thing  to  be  exposed 
to  the  annoyance  and  unpleasantness  of  domiciliary  visits? 
Or  to  have  socinl  pnrties  of  more  than  twenty  persons 
raided  upon  or  broken  up,  and  the  host  and  even  guests 
hauled  up  for  holding  a  '  public  meeting  '  without  notice  ? 
The  presumption  of  clause  .3  sub-clause  (3)  may  be  suc- 
cessfully rebutted  in  Court  and  the  Magistrate  may  acquit. 
But  think  of  the  trouble  and  misery  which  may  be  most 
needlessly  cau.sed.  My  Lord,  with  the  kind  of  police  we 
have  in  the  country — men,  for  the  most  part,  without 
.scruple  and  without  remorse — these  are  not  imaginary 
fears.  We  have  just  seen  at  Rawalpindi  what  they  are 
capable  of.  Other  instances  can  also  be  cited,  where  cases 
have  been  manufactured  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  true 
that  the  intention  of  the  Bill  is  not  to  interfere  with 
social  parties.  It  is  also  true  that  under  section  4,  notice 
has  to  be  given  only  of  such  public  meetings  as  may  be 
called  for  the  discussion  of  particular  subjects.  But  a 
Police-officer  who  is  interested  in  getting  any  man  into 
trouble  can  always  pretend  that  a  gathering  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  was  a  public  meeting,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  arrange  for  a  little  evidence  that  the 
gathering  was  held  for  the  discussion  of  a  political  subject. 
And  under  the  plea  that  an  offence  was  taking  place,  viz  , 
that  a  public  meeting  was  being  held  without  notice,  he 
may  want  to  be  admitted  to  the  place  of  the  gathering.  If 
the   host  is  a    strong  man  and  knows  his  legal  rights  well, 
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he  may  resist  the  officer  and  decline  to  admit  him.  But 
he  may  then  find  himself  hauled  up  before  a  Magistrate 
and  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  trial.  But  for  one  strong 
man  who  will  thus  defy  the  Police,  nine  will  tamely  yield. 
Moreover,  in  those  cases  which  may  go  before  a  Court,^ 
how  the  Magistrate  will  construe  the  definition  of  '  public 
meeting'  must  always  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  A 
curious  illustration  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Hon'ble 
Member  himself.  Last  Friday,  the  Hon'ble  Member  told 
the  Council  that  the  object  of  adding  sub-clause  (3)  to 
cause  (4)  was  to  exempt  meetings  like  Municipal  meetings 
from  the  requirements  of  notice  or  permission.  '  If  the 
provision,'  he  observed,  '  were  construed  rigidly,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  give  notice  or  obtain  permission  before 
holding  Municipal  meetings  in  a  proclaimed  area.'  In  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  view,  therefore,  a  Municipal  meeting  is 
a  public  meeting.  My  Hon'ble  friend.  Dr.  Ghose,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  me  that  Municipal  meeting  cannot  be  a 
public  meeting  under  the  definition  given  in  the  Bill.  Now, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  was  Chief  Judge  of  Burma  before  he 
became  Home  Member  of  the  Government  of  India.  And 
Dr.  Ghose  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  country.  A  difierence  of  opinion  between 
two  such  authorities  in  construing  the  definition  of  public 
meeting,  even  before  the  Bill  has  become  law,  augurs  ill  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  definition  may  be  dealt  with  by 
plain  or  inexperienced  Magistrates  ! 

My  Lord,  there  are  other  objectionable  features  of 
the  Bill,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  tix^e  the  Council  with  any 
further  observations.  The  Bill  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  improve  it  is  to  drop 
it.  But  more  than  the  Bill  itself  is,  to  my  mind, 
the     policy     that     lies     behind     the    Bill.     I    consider 
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this  policy  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise. 
It  will  fail  in  India  as  surely  as  it  has  failed  every- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  will  plant  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  harsh  memories  Avhich  even  time  may 
not  soften.  It  will  by  no  means  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
administration,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  enhance  the 
very  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  control. 

W/ien  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Adamson  moved  that  the  Bill  as 
amended  he  passed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  GoTchale  said  : — 

My  Lord,  L  have  not  intended  saying  more  than  just 
a  word  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill  and  that  only  by  way  of  an 
appeal  to  Your  Excellency.  But  certain  remarks  have 
fallen  from  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  with 
regard  to  the  responsibility  for  this  legislation  which  makes 
it  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  in  reply  as  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  those  remarks  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
Bill  really  rests  with  those  who  are  described  as  the 
Moderate  section  of  the  Keform  Party  in  India.  Kow,  I 
for  one  have  never  been  in  love  with  the  terms  Moderates 
and  Extremists.  There  is  at  times  a  great  deal  of  modera- 
tion among  some  of  those  who  are  called  Extremists  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  small  amount  of  what  is  the 
reverse  of  moderation  among  some  who  are  called  Mode- 
rates. However,  I  fear  the  terms  as  they  are  now  in  use 
will  stick  and  for  the  purpose  of  my  pi^esent  observations 
I  will  take  them  as  they  have  been  used  by  the  Honour- 
able Member.  My  Lord,  I  think  it  most  unfair  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  such  sedition  as  there  may  be  in  existence 
in  this  country  on  what  is  called  the  Moderate  Party. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
to-day's  proceedings,  I  went  at  some  length  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  present  situation   has  come  to  be  deve- 
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loped.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  and  emphasize.  My  Lord,  when  the  officials 
in  the  country  talk  of  sedition  they  do  not  always  mean 
the  same  thing.  Diffei'ent  officials  have  different  ideas  of 
sedition.  There  are  those  who  think  that  unless  an  Indian 
speaks  to  them  with  'bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness '  he  is  seditious.  There  are  others  who  do  not  go 
so  far  but  who  still  think  that  any  one  who  comments 
adversely  on  any  of  their  actions  or  criticises  the  adminis- 
tration in  any  way  or  engages  in  any  political  agitation  is 
guilty  of  sedition.  Lastly,  there  are  those  who  take  a 
larger  view  of  the  situation  and  recognise  that  the  term 
•sedition  should  be  applied  only  to  those  attempts  that  are 
mnde  to  subvert  the  Government.  Now,  I  have  no  wish 
to  say  anything  on  this  occasion  about  the  first  two  classes 
of  men.  I  will  take  sedition  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  third  class  and  I  will  .say  this,  that  if  such 
sedition  has  come  into  existence  it  is  comparatively  of 
recent  growth,  a  matter  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
only —  and  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  mainly  if  not 
entirely  on  the  Government  or  rather  on  the  official  class. 
My  Loi'd,  from  1885,  i.e.,  since  the  close  of  the  beneficent 
Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon,  the  Congress  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  secure  much  needed  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  present  form  of  the  administration  is  about 
fifty  years  old.  We  have  long  out-grown  that  now  and 
the  fact  is  admitted  even  by  officials.  But  while  they 
•admit,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  that  changes  are  necessary 
they  have  some  objection  or  other  to  urge  against  every 
•change  that  is  proposed.  The  result  is  that  theie  has  been 
hardly  any  movement  forward,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  all 
these  years  and  the   patience  of  the  more  impatient  among 
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my  countrymen  has  at  last  given  way.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Congress  there  used  to  be  some  room  for  a 
hope  that  the  desired  changes  in  the  administration  would 
come.  After  Lord  Ripon  came  Lord  Duflferin  who  was  not 
unfriendly  to  the  Congress  though  he  was  somewhat  sus- 
picious and  he  gave  us  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
After  him  came  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  too  was,  on  the 
whole,  friendly  though  he  was  overcautious  and  he  gave  us 
the  first  form  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  Then  came 
Lord  Elgin  a^jd  from  his  time  the  fortunes  of  the  Eeform 
Party  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Lord  Elgin's  term  of  office 
Avas  darkened  by  plague,  famine  and  frontier  wars  and 
towards  its  close  came  repressive  legislation  against  the 
Press.  Then  came  Lord  Curzon.  He  was  a  consummate 
master  of  glowing  speeches  and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  regime,  high  hopes  were  raised  in  the  country 
These  hopes,  however,  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground  on 
account  of  a  series  of  reactionary  measures  which  he  forced 
on  the  people.  This  disappointment  coupled  with  the 
sense  of  constant  ii'ritation  which  we  felt  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  rule  proved  too  much  for  a  section  of  tha 
Congress  Party  and  they  began  to  declare  that  their  old 
faith  in  England's  mission  in  this  country  was  gone.  Then 
came  the  Partition  as  the  proverbial  last  straw.  The 
people  of  Bengal  did  all  they  could  and  all  they  knew  to 
avert  that  Partition.  Hundreds  of  meetings  were  held  aU 
over  the  Province.  Prayers  and^  protests  poured  in  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Ciuzon  to  abandon  his  idea. 
But  he  simply  treated  the  whole  agitation  with  contempt 
and  carried  his  measure  through.  The  men  who  are  called 
*'  Moderates  "  pointed  out  again  and  again  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  unwisdom  of  its  course.     They  warned  them  that 
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the  measure  if  foreed  on  the  people  in  spite  of  all  the 
furious  opposition  that  was  being  offered  to  it,  would  put 
too  great  a  strain  on  their  loyalty  and  that  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  Avould  not  be  able  to  stand  that  strain,  and 
events  happened  as  they  had  been  foreseen.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  complains  that  open  disloyalty  is  now  being 
preached  in  Bengal  but  no  heed  was  given  to  the  words  of 
the  "  Moderates  "  while  there  was  time.  And  now  when 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  the  Hon'ble  Member  turns 
round  and  wants  to  throw  the  responsibility, for  what  has 
happened  on  us ! 

As  I'egards  the  qu^^stion  of  the  "  Moderates " 
denouncing  the  Extremists,  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  such  an  absence  of  disapproval  or  remonstrance  as 
the  Hon'ble  Member  imagines.  But,  secondly,  such 
denunciation  is  largely  a  question  of  temperament.  All 
people  do  not  always  denounce  whatever  they  disapprove. 
1  will  answer  the  Hon'ble  Member's  question  in  the  matter 
by  a  counter  question.  There  are  certain  Anglo-Indian 
newspapers  which  constantly  revile  Indians.  Has  the 
Hon'ble  Member  ever  denounced  anything  that  has  appeared 
in  their  columns  ?  I  am  sure  he  and  many  others 
like  him  would  disapprove  what  often  appears  in  the 
columns  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  or  the  English- 
nnan,  but  have  any  Englishmen  in  any  place  ever  met 
together  and  expressed  their  condemnation  of  these  papers. 
I  hope  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  now  see  that  the  question 
of  denouncing  those  whose  conduct  you  disapprove  is  not 
such  an  easy  one.  Moreover,  with  us  there  is  an  addition- 
al reason.  We  do  not  want  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.  There  are  already  enough  divisions,  in  all 
conscience,  in  the  country  and  we  do  not   want  to  have  a 
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fresh  cause  of  contention  if  we  can  help  it.  But  let  me 
say  this  to  the  Hon,  Member  whether  the  "  Moderates  " 
remain  silent  or  denounce  the  Extremists,  it  will  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  hold  which  the  Extremists  are 
acquiring  on  certain  minds  of  India.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  wings  of  disaffection  can  be  clipped,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  Government  pursuing  a  policy  of  steady 
and  courageous  conciliation. 

My  Lord,  before  this  motion  is  put  to  the  vote  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words.  Now  that  the 
Government   have   armed   themselves    with    these    drastic 

powers  of  coercion,  I  would  humbly  say  to  Your  Lordship^ 

keep  these  powers  in  reserve  ;  do  not  use  them  immedia- 
tely as  far  as  possible,  and  conciliate  Bengal.  My  Lord 
there  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  :  with  Bengal  uncon ciliated 
in  the  matter  of  Partition  there  will  be  no  real  peace,  not 
only  in  Bengal  but  in  any  other  provinces  in  India.  The 
whole  current  of  public  life  in  the  country  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  bitterness  engendered  in  Bengal  over  this 
question  of  Partition.  My  Lord,  I  am  not  a  Bengali 
and  therefore  I  can  say  these  things  with  the  less 
reserve  and  without  any  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
The  people  of  Bengal  are  the  most  emotional  people  in  all 
India,  and  they  will  far  sooner  forget  a  material  injury 
than  one  to  their  feelings.  Now  in  this  matter  of  the 
Partition — whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  I  am 
not  concerned  with  that  just  now — there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  deepest  feelings  are  involved.  They  feel 
that  they  have  been  trampled  upon — and  while  they  feel 
like  that,  there  can  be  no  peace.  Already  great  alienation 
has  taken  place  between  them  and  the  Government  and 
every  day  the  position  is  growing  worse. 

The  refusal  of  the  sufferers  in  the  recent  disturbances 
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to  appear  before  Mr.  Weston  to  give  evidence  is  a  signifi- 
cant illustration  of  the  change  that  is  coming  over  Bengal. 
The  Government  propose  to  meet  this  change  by  a  policy 
of  repression.  My  Lord,  knowing  them — the  people  of 
Bengal — as  I  do,  I  venture  to  predict  that  they  ivill  not  be 
thus  put  down  by  force.  The  Bengalees  are  in  many  respects 
a  most  remarkable  people  in  all  India.  It  is  easy  to  speak 
of  their  faults.  They  lie  on  the  surface,  but  they  have 
great  qualities  which  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  In 
almost  all  the  walks  of  life  open  to  the  Indians  the 
Bengalees  are  among  the  most  distinguished.  Some  of 
the  greatest  social  and  religious  refoimers  of  recent  times 
have  come  from  their  ranks.  Of  or  itors,  journalists,  poli- 
ticians, Bengal  possesses  some  of  tlie  most  brilliant.  But 
1  will  not  speak  of  them  on  the  occasion  because 
this  class  is  more  or  less  at  discount  in  this  place ; 
but  take  science  or  law  or  liteiature.  Where  will 
you  find  another  scientist  in  all  India  to  place  by  the 
side  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  or  Dr.  P.  C.  Ray  or  a 
jurist  like  Dr.  Ghose  or  a  poet  like  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore.  My  Lord,  these  men  are  not  mere  freaks 
of  nature.  They  are  the  highest  products  of  which 
the  race  is  regularly  capable ;  and  a  race  of  such 
capability  cannot,  I  repeat,  be  put  down  by  coercion. 
One  serious  defect  of  national  character  has  often 
been  alleged  against  them — want  of  physical  courage  ;  but 
they  are  already  being  twitted  out  of  it.  The  young  men 
of  Bengal  have  taken  this  reproach  so  much  to  heart  that 
if  the  stories  in  some  Ajiglo- Indian  papers  are  to  be 
believed,  so  far  from  shrinking  from  physical  collisions 
they  seem  to  be  now  actually  boiling  for  them.  My 
Lord  if  the  present  estrangement  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Bengal  is  allowed  to  continue,  ten 
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years  hence  there  will  not  be  one  man  in  a  thousand  in 
that  province  who  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Englishmen. 
The  Government  will  have  on  their  hand  a  tremendous 
problem,  for  there  are  thirty-three  millions  of  Bengalees 
and  the  unwisdom  and  the  danger  of  driving  discontent 
underground  amidst  such  a  population  will  then  be 
obvious. 

My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  Your  Lordship  to  stanch  this 
wound   while  there  is  yet  time.     I  know  the  question  is 
now  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Mahomedan   popula- 
tion of  Bengal  expect  certain  educational  and  other  advant- 
ages to  accrue  to  them  from  partition.  Xo  real   well-wisher 
of    India    can    desire    that    any    of    these     advantages 
should    be    withdrawn    from  them,     for    the     more    the 
Mahomedan    community    progresses,    the    better    for   the 
whole    country.     But    surely    it   cannot   be   beyond    the 
resources   of   statesmanship    to   devise  a  scheme.     While 
the     expected     advantages     are    fully     secured     to      the 
Mahomedans,   the  people  of    Bengal  may  also  have  their 
great   grievance    removed.     My   Lord,    considerations    of 
prestige  which  have  so  far  stood  in  the  way  of  this  work 
of   conciliation    may   continue   to   obstruct  it.     I  cannot 
understand  how  a  Government,  with  the    vast  strength  of 
a  mighty  Empire  behind  it,  will  suffer  in  prestige  by  such 
a  line  of  action.     But  one  thing  is  certain.     Your  Lord- 
ship has  it  in  your  power  to  set  this  matter  right.     And 
you  will  earn  the  blessing  not  only  of  Bengal  but  of  all 
India  if  this  source  of  continued  bitterness  and  ill-feeling 
is  removed  from  the  land. 
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[On  6th  August  1910,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Jenkins  intro- 
duced in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  the  Bill  to  jyrovide 
for  the  continuance  of  tite  Prevention  of  Seditious  Meetings 
Act,  1907,  and  moved  that  the  Bill  he  taken  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Gokhale,  in  ojyposing  the  motion,  spoke  as  follows: — ] 

My  Lord,  this  Bill  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  some 
to  be  a  comparatively  modest  measure,  inasmuch  as  all 
that  it  ostensibly  seeks  to  do  is  to  prolong  by  just  five 
months  more  the  life  of  an  Act  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  would  expire  on  1st  November  next.  And 
the  very  brief  speech  with  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
introduced  his  motion  to-day  is  calculated  to  lend  support 
to  this  view.  Now,  my  Lord,  if  this  had  been  really  all 
that  the  Government  had  in  view — even  then,  I  should 
have  'deplored  the  action  of  Government,  for,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  what  the  country  taken  as  a  whole 
needs  to-day  above  every  thing  else  is  the  opportunity  for 
things  quietly  to  settle  down  again  to  the  normal  ;  and, 
in  providing  this  opportunity,  responsibility  rests  as  much 
on  the  Government  as  on  the  people.  And  in  my  humble 
judgment,  a  proposal  at  a  time  like  the  present  to  renew 
^ven  for  a  few  months  a  repressive  measure  of  such  excep- 
tional severity  as  the  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention  Act, 
when  the  country  is  comparatively  quiet  and  is  getting 
quieter  every  day,  is  not  likely  to  hasten  that  return  to  a 
normal  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  that 
restoration  of  normal  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
Government  which  every  true  well-wisher  of  the  country 
must  so  ardently  desire.  But,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  Bill  is  merely  a  proposal  to  continue  an   expiring 
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Act  for  a  few  months  longer,  and  nothing  more.  I  think 
there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear  that  it  is  rather  intended 
to  be  the  prelude  to  another  proposal  to  place  the  Act 
permanently  on  the  Statute-book  after  the  formality  of  a 
discussion  in  full  Council  at  Calcutta  luext  March.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Government  had  been  anxi- 
ous to  govern  the  country  without  the  aid  of  this  Act — if 
even  they  had  wanted  to  find  out  if  they  could  so  govern 
it — they  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity,  instead  of 
regretting  it,  of  the  Act  lapsing  next  November,  conscious 
of  the  fact  that,  if  the  necessity  arose,  they  could 
re-enact  the  measure  in  a  single  day,  and  re-enact  it  pro- 
bably with  the  support  of  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion^ 
The  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  says  that  '  on  the 
-unanimous  advice  of  Local  Governments,  the  Government 
of  India  are  convinced  that  the  continuance  of  the  Act  for 
the  present  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace,' 
and  therefore  they  are  continuing  it  for  five  months.  I  am 
not  surprised,  my  Lord,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  that 
the  Local  Governments  want  to  retain  the  powers  which 
the  Act  confers  upon  them.  That  does  not  by  any  means 
show  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
Local  Governments  should  have  those  powers.  What  is 
there,  for  instance,  to-day  in  the  condition  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  that  should  make  the  Government  of  Madras 
wish  to  have  these  powers?  And  yet  we  find  Madras 
anxious  along  with  the  other  Local  Governments  to  retain 
these  powers  !  It  is  therefore  only  ordinary  human  nature, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  attach  any  special  im- 
portance to  it.  I  wish,  however,  that  the  Council  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  opinions  of  Local  Govern- 
ments. In  the  case  of  ordinary  Bills  such  opinions  are  as 
.a  rule  supplied  to  Members.     I  asked  for  these  papers  two 
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days  ago  under  Rule    13    of  the    Rules   for  the  conduct  of 
legislative  business  ;  but   the   Government  have    not  seen 
their  way  to  comply   with  my  request.     But  whatever  be 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Local   Governments   have  based 
their  advice,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if    they  have  asked 
for  a  continuance  of  the  Act,  they    cannot   have  asked  for 
its  continuance   for   five    months   only  ;     no    one   could,    I 
think,  calculate  the  requirements  even  of  repression  with 
such  nicety  !     It  is  true  that  when  the  question  comes  up 
again  for  consideration,  the  personnel  of  the  Government 
of  India  will  have  undergone  a  considerable  change.     But 
I  do  not  think   it  is   possible  to  find  any  comfort  in  that. 
In  the  first  place,  a  Viceroy  entirely  new  to  the  country  is 
far  less  likely  to  take  a   line  of  his  own  in  dealing  with 
what  we  have  been  told  is  the   unanimous  opinion  of  Pro- 
vincial Governments  than   one  who   has  been  five  years  in 
the  country  ;  and  secondly,  we  have  already  before  us  tlie 
fact  that,  though  not  one  of  Your  Lordship's  colleagues  of 
1907  in  the  Government  of  India  is  to-day  a  member  of  the 
Government — a    fact    which    significantly    illustrates   the 
rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the  personnel  of  the 
Government  changes  in   the    country    under    the   existing 
system — that  has  not  made  any  diflference  as   regards  the 
present  decision  to  continue  the   Act  after  October   next. 
I  take  it  therefore  that  during  the    next    Calcutta   session 
the  Government  will  come  forward  again   with   a    proposal 
either  to  further  extend  the  period  of  the  Act  or,  what   is 
even  more  probable,  to  place  the  Act  permanently   on   the 
Statute-book.     Xow,  my    Lord,   we   all   know  that   when 
once  the  Government  have  made  up  their  mind  to  adopt  a 
particular  coiu-se,  nothing  that  the  non-ofiicial    Members 
may  afterwards  say  in  Council  is  particularly  of  any  avail 
in  bringing  about  a  change  in  that  course.     Our  only  hope 
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of  preventing  a  decision  which  we  consider  to  be  fraught 
with  serious  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is 
in  any  opportunity  we  may  get  to  state  our  objections 
before  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at.  And  it  is  becau&e 
the  Bill  before  us  gives  us  such  an  opportunity,  as  also 
because  I  am  against  the  proposed  continuance  of  the  Act 
even  for  five  months,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer  what 
resistance  I  can  to  the  motion  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
has  just  submitted  to  the  Council, 

My  Lord,  three  years  ago,  when  this  Act  was  hurried 
through  the  Council  at  this  hill  station,  only  three  non- 
official  Members  were  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  But 
among  those  there  was  my  distinguished  friend,  the  pro- 
foundly learned  and  ever-brilliant  Dr.  Rash  Behary  Ghose. 
To  the  criticism  which  he  then  .offered  on  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  measure,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
anything  even  to-day.  The  Act  admittedly  confers  danger- 
ously wide  powers  on  the  Executive,  which,  if  used  at  all, 
are  almost  certain  to  be  abused,  and  which  must  in  practice 
paralyse  all  activity  in  the  country.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  already  possess  in  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
ample  powers  to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements,  not  only 
for  punishing  but  also  for  preventing  what  has  been  called 
seditious  or  dangerous  oratory.  Under  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Code  the  Government  can  break  up,  and  even 
prohibit,  meetings  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  they  can  bind  down  indivi- 
duals. And  the  provisions  for  punishing  seditious  utter- 
ances do  not  certainly  err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  I  really 
do  not  see  what  more  is  wanted  if  the  Government  are  to 
show  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
people.  Unless  the  idea  is  that  nowhere  in  the  country 
shall  there  be  any  deliberation  or  discussion  or  expression. 
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of  opinion  except  on  lines  approved  by  the  Government^ 
and  that  too  with  theii'  previous  nermission,  I  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  anning  the  Executive  with  the 
vast  powers  which  the  Act  confers.  That  these  powers 
can  be  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  been  used,  or  rather 
abused,  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
this  year  three  ordinary  district  conferences  in  East 
Bengal  were  pro'  ited  by  the  District  Magistrates.  My 
Lord,  I  listened  :  i  ally  to  the  answer  which  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Earle  gave  yesltr  lay  to  a  question  of  my  friend  the 
Hon'ble  Babu  Bhupendra  Xath  Basu  on  this  subject.  In 
spite  of  that  answer,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  action  of  the  authorities  was  not  justified  ; 
and  I  hold  that  the  prohibition  of  the  conferences  was  a 
serious  abuse  of  the  powers  which  the  Act  confers  upon 
the  Executive.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  for  years 
past,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  strictly  on  constitutional  lines,  and  so  far  they  have 
nowhere  given  rise  to  any  trouble  whatever.  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Earle  in  his  reply  said  that  the  prohibited  conferences 
proposed  to  deal  with  subjects  which  did  not  concern  the 
districts  only.  Xow  I  would  like  to  know  what  right  or 
authority  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  to  lay  down  a  proposi- 
tion like  that.  A  district  is  part  of  a  Province  ;  it  is  alsa 
a  part  of  the  whole  country ;  surely  the  people  of  a 
district,  if  the  Government  are  willing  to  allow  them  even 
small  amount  of  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  are  entitled  to- 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  Province  and  their 
country  ;  and  I  say  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  a  district  con- 
ference should  confine  itself  only  to  matters  that  concern 
that  district.  But,  my  Lord,  it  was  not  only  these  district 
conferences  that  were  thus  interfered  with.  In  one  of  the 
districts  a  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  by  members  of  the- 
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depressed  classes  for  the  discussion  of  a  social  grievance 
was  also  disallowed.  I  understand  that  these  classes  in 
Eastern  Bengal  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  barbers,  and  these  people  wanted  to  hold  a  meeting 
and  consider  what  arrangements  they  could  make  for 
getting  themselves  shaved.  Surely  that  was  not  a  subject 
in  regard  to  which  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  should 
have  been  exercised  by  the  district  authorities !  And  yet 
this  was  actually  done  under  this  Act.  I  understand  that 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  But  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  exercised  shows  the  liability  to  grave 
abuse  of  these  powers.  In  some  places  the  District  Magis- 
trate went  the  length  of  claiming  the  power  to  determine 
the  actual  wording  of  the  resolutions  proposed  to  be  passed 
at  public  meetings  !  Such  a  claim  reduces  a  public  meet- 
ing to  a  mockery  and  a  farce,  for  the  resolutions  then 
express  the  views  not  of  the  people  assembled  in  the 
meetings  but  of  the  district  authorities  !  My  Lord,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  circumstances  may  arise 
when  even  such  drastic  powers  as  the  Act  confers  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  stem  the  flood  of  wild,  irresponsible 
oi'atory  dangerous  to  public  peace.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  such  circumstances  exist  at  the  present  moment  any- 
where in  India. 

My  Lord,  I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  it 
.  may  be  necessary  to  put  even  such  powers  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  as  the  only  way  of  checking  the  flood  of 
wild  and  dangerous  utterances  that  may  be  threatening 
the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not 
think  such  circumstances  exist  in  any  Province  at  the 
present  moment.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  to  my  mind 
intolerable  that  the  whole  country  should  be  indiscrimi- 
nately  placed    under    such    Draconian     legislation.     And 
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this  brings  me  to  a  suggestion  which  I  made  in  the 
Council  three  years  ago,  when  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Act  was  under  discussion,  and  which  I  wish  to  repeat 
to-day,  namely,  that  if  at  any  time  such  legislation  is  found 
to  be  necessary  in  any  Province  it  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Provincial  Government  in  the  Council  of  that  Pro- 
vince, and  not  by  the  Government  of  India  for  the  whole 
country.  At  present  what  happens  is  this.  The  alleged 
needs  of  the  Province  whose  condition  is  the  worst  furnish 
the  standard  and  determine  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion with  which  not  only  that  Province  but  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  to  be  saddled.  Now,  this  is  gravely  objection- 
able, and  to  my  mind  it  constitutes  a  most  serious  griev- 
ance. A  simple  remedy  lies  ready  to  hand,  namely,  to 
require  each  Provincial  Council  to  undertake  in  such 
matters  its  own  special  legislation  according  to  its  needs. 
This  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  ensuring  a  full 
discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  Province  before  the 
legislation  is  passed.  I  claim  on  this  subject  the  support 
of  the  Hon'ble  Member  whom  we  in  Bombay  have  known 
to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  Provincial  decentralization.  It 
may  be  said,  as  Sir  Harvey  Adamson  did  three  years  ago, 
that,  though  such  legislation  may  be  passed  for  the  whole 
country,  it  may  not  be  extended  to  a  Province  without  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  its  circumstances  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  How  illusory  this  safeguard  is  wag 
eeen  last  January,  when  we  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
that  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  had  been  extended  indis- 
criminately to  every  Province  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen . 
My  Lord,  I  assure  the  Council  that  there  is  a  very  real  fear 
in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  thoroughly  law-abiding 
citizens  that  this  Act,  when  put  in  force,  places  them  in  a 
position  of  serious  danger,  and  they  further  feel  that  they 
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may  be  exposed  to  the  danger  any  moment  without  their 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it.  A  few  utterances  on 
the  part  of  thoughtless  young  men  or  even  a  single  utter- 
ance of  that  character  may  suffice  for  a  whole  disti-ict  being 
Suddenly  proclaimed,  and  once  it  is  so  proclaimed  every 
inhabitant  of  that  district  is  at  once  put  under  what  may 
be  termed  '  police  rule.'  No  twenty  persons  can  then 
meet  even  for  the  most  innocent  social  purpose  without 
teing  presumed  to  have  gathered  in  a  public  meeting 
lield  without  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  and 
anyone  may  at  any  moment  find  himself  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  such  a  meeting  and  wrongly 
punished  or  otherwise  harassed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  And 
with  the  kind  of  the  police  we  have  in  this  country  the 
fear  of  wanton  or  malicious  harassment  is  not  wholly 
imaginary.  My  Lord,  I  am  aware  that  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  Indian  police  has  now  assumed  a 
form  when  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  without  rousing  a 
certain  amount  of  feeling.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  as  a  class  the  police  are  not  trusted  by  the  bulk  of 
my  countrymen,  and  that  innocent  people  often  go  about 
in  dread  of  what  they  may  do,  and  the  position  has  grown 
worse  since  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Crimin- 
al Investigation  Department.  This  is  largely  the  result 
of  two  causes — first,  the  quality  of  the  material  from  which 
our  police  force  is  drawn  ;  and  secondly,  the  lack  of  a 
spirit  of  self-assertion  among  the  people  generally.  The 
Government  no  doubt  have  of  late  done  a  good  deal  to 
secure  a  better  type  of  recruits  for  the  force,  but  the  im- 
provement in  this  respect  can  only  be  gradual.  Moreover, 
as  long  as  the  people  themselves  do  not  know  how  to  take 
better  care  of  themselves  as  against  the  police,  things  are 
bound  to   continue   pretty    much  the    same  as  they  are  at 
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present.  "What  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  is  that? 
the  Government  should  not  put  additional  powers  into  the- 
hands  of  the  police  until  a  substantial  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  their  character  and  traditions.  My  Lord^ 
it  has  been  well  said  that  more  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  law  is  administered  than  upon  the  law  itself. 
This  is  true  of  every  law  generally,  but  it  applies,  I  think,, 
in  a  special  degree  to  repressive  measures,  and  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  our  experience  in  this  direction  has  not  been 
particularly  encouraging.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Press 
Act  of  last  February.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure  which 
should  have  been  administered  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tact  and  restraint,  it  was  the  Press  Act  passed  last  session 
at  Calcutta.  This  was  necessary  to  avoid  all  needless 
irritation.  It  was  also  due  to  those  non-official  Members 
of  this  Council  who,  in  their  desire  not  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  anxieties  with  which  the  Government 
were  then  confronted,  tried  to  go  as  far  as  they 
could  in  support  of  the  measure.  I  grieve  to 
say,  however,  that  in  most  Provinces  these  obvious  consi- 
derations have  not  been  kept  in  view  in  working  the  Act. 
I  will  not  now  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  security  was 
demanded  from  old  concerns  when  they  presented  them- 
selves for  a  mere  formal  change  in  their  registration,  in 
spite  of  distinct  pledges  to  the  contrary  given  both  in  the 
Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  and  in  the  speeches  of 
Members  of  Government  in  this  Council.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  result  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  defective  drafting, 
and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  it  has  now  been  set  right  to  a 
great  extent  by  executive  action  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. But  there  have  been  cases  in  which  heavy  securi- 
ties have  been  demanded  from  old  concerns  without 
specifying  what  their  oflfence  was,  and  for  some  time  past  a 
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regular  sedition-hunt  has  been  going  on  in  some  of  the 
Provinces.  Hardly  a  day  now  passes  without  some  obscure 
sheet  or  pamphlet  or  old  book  being  dragged  forth  from 
oblivion,  and  notified  first  by  one  Provincial  Government 
and  then  by  another  as  forfeit  to  the  authorities.  Now 
much  of  this  is,  to  my  mind,  altogether  futile,  and  it  only 
tends  to  keep  the  Press  Act  in  unnecessary  and  unpleasant 
prominence  before  the  country.  I  think  the  exceptional 
powers  conferred  by  the  Press  Act  should  be  very  sparing- 
ly drawn  upon,  and  then,  too,  to  meet  only  serious  cases 
of  objectionable  and  dangerous  writing.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Act  has  exercised  a  restraining  influence  in  some 
quarters  where  such  influence  was  most  necessary.  But 
as  against  this  we  must  place  the  irritation  that  is  being 
continuously  caused  in  the  country  owing  to  the  feeling 
that  the  Act  is  being  harshly  or  unjustly  applied.  The 
worst  case  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Act  have  been  clear- 
ly misapplied  is,  to  my  mind,  that  of  Mr.  Mackarness's 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Mackarness  had  sent  me  a  copy  when  the 
pamphlet  was  issued,  and  I  had  also  seen  the  articles  as 
they  had  at  first  appeared  in  the  Xation.  I  can  under- 
stand the  objection  that  Mr.  Mackarne.ss  had  made  a  one- 
sided presentment  of  the  case,  or  that  he  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  efforts  which  the  Government  have  recently 
been  making  in  the  matter  of  police  reform,  but  that  only 
means  that  someone  else  should  have  published  a  pamphlet 
in  reply.  Had  anybody  told  me  before  the  pamphlet 
was  proscribed  that  the  Government  contemplated  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  Press  Act  to  it,  I  should  have 
declined  to  believe  the  statement.  And  now  that  the 
pamphlet  has  actually  been  proscribed,  I  can  only  regard 
the  action  taken  with  deep  humiliation  and  pain. 

My  lord,  it  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  grave  blunder 
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to  place  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  permanently  on  the 
Statue-book  or  to  propose  a  further  lease  of  life  to  it  after 
March  next,  and  I  earnestly  implore  the  Government  to 
abandon  the  idea  if  they  have  it.  In  1907,  when  the  Act 
was  first  passed,  there  was  this  to  be  said  in  its  favour, 
that  the  situation  in  the  country  was  dail}'  growing  more 
and  more  anxious  and  no  one  knew  where  things  stood  or 
whither  they  were  drifting.  We  were  then  moving  on 
the  upward  grade  of  our  troubles  and  the  outlook  was  dark 
and  threatening.  To-day,  however,  the  situation  is  far 
difi'erent.  The  air  has  been  largely  cleared,  there  is  a 
much  easier  feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  country  is  now  on  the  downward  grade 
of  its  anxieties.  The  change  has  principally  resulted  from 
two  causes — first,  the  Reform  Scheme  in  its  final  form, 
which  despite  obvious  imperfections  constitutes  an  import- 
ant step  forward  for  my  countrymen,  has  eased  in  no 
small  measure  the  tension  of  the  situation  ;  and  secondly 
the  criminal  excesses  of  thoughtless  young  men  have 
shocked  the  bulk  of  the  people  into  a  greater  realization 
of  their  own  duty  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  I  think, 
my  Lord,  it  is  now  daily  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
that  the  wild  elements  which  by  their  reckless  careering 
have  been  a  source  of  so  much  anxiety,  have  now  well- 
nigh  exhausted  themselves,  and  the  return  of  the  country 
to  a  noi'mal  state  of  things  is  therefore  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time ;  and  nothing,  I  respectfully  urge,  should  be 
done  by  the  Government  which  will  in  any  way  retard  this 
return.  Not  the  heavy  hand  of  coercion,  but  the  gentle 
touch  of  conciliation  and  sympathy,  of  forbearance  and 
oblivion — this  is  what  the  situation  requires  ;  and  I 
earnestl}'  trust  these  healing  influences  will  be  forthcoming 
in  ample  measure  to  obliterate  bitter  memories  and  start 
the  country  again  on  a  career  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
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[On  20th  March,  1911,  the  EorChle  Mr.  Jenkins  moved 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  that  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  atnend  the  Prevention  of 
Seditious  Meetings  Act  he  taken  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Gokhale,  in  opposing  ths  motion,  sptoke  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  it  is  with  considerable  reluctance  and 
regret  that  I  rise  to  take  part  in  to-day's  discussion.  I 
had  hoped,  like  so  many  of  my  friends,  that  the  occasion 
for  this  discussion  would  not  arise,  that  in  view  of  the 
great  improvement,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
situation  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Jenkins  bore  testimony  the  other  day,  the  Government 
would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  prolong  this  legislation 
and  that  in  any  case  they  would  not  seek  to  place  the 
measure  permanently  on  [the  Statute-book,  As,  however 
the  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
musb  continue  to  have  this  weapon  in  their  armoury,  and 
have  it  permanently,  those  who  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in 
this  view  have  no  choice  but  to  express  their  dissent  and 
that  is  why  [  must  trouble  the  Council  with  a  few  obser- 
vations. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  propose  to  approach  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  principles.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  iinder-rate  the  importance  of  abstract  principles. 
Abstract  principles  are  usually  derived  from  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  and  in  stimulating 
generous  sentiment,  'in  sustaining  high  ideals,  and  in 
lighting  the  path  of  life  over  dark  and  difficult  ground 
they  are  of  inestimable  value.  But  no  thinker  has  ever 
urged  that  mere  abstract  principles  should  guide  us,  with- 
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out  refei'ence  to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  they 
have  to  be  applied.  Thus  the  abstract  principle  of 
freedom  of  speech  must  be  taken  in  relation  to  the 
•circumstances  amidst  which  that  freedom  is  claimed  ;  and 
I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that  the  theoretical 
objection  to  any  proposed  legislation  that  it  restricts  the 
right  of  free  speech  must  be  further  supported  by  an 
-examination  of  its  practial  consequences  before  it  can  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.  But,  my  Lord,  just  as  the  right 
of  free  speech  i-  an  abstract  right,  so  also  the  proposition 
that  all  loyal  citizens  must  rally  round  the  executive  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  is  an  abstract  proposition,  and 
its  value  as  a  guide  for  practical  conduct  must  depend 
•upon  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
applied.  I  think,  my  Lord,  when  loyal  citizens  are  called 
upon  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Government  in  any 
measures  it  considers  necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
two  questions  have  to  be  considered.  First,  what  is  the 
danger  against  which  the  Government  wants  to  take 
measures,  and  secondly,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  the  Government  wants  to  take  ?  And  this 
again  leads  us  to  another  enquiry.  Is  the  need  of  the 
Government  urgent  and  immediate,  or  is  the  Government 
anxious  only  to  take  precautionary  measures  ?  If  the  need 
of  the  Government  is  urgent  and  immediate,  then  of 
course  all  ordinary  considerations  must  be  put  aside,  and 
every  loyal  citizen  must  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
•Government  in  sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  measures 
that  are  thought  to  be  indispensable.  In  a  state  of  actual 
disturbance,  in  a  state  of  dangerous  activity  on  the  part 
of  elements  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  can  understand  the  Government  calling  on  all 
loyal    citizens    to    rally    round    it   in  this  manner.     But 
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where  the  measures  contemplated  are  more  precautionary 
than  required  to  meet  an  urgent  and  immediate  situation, 
■where  the  measures  contemplated  are  more  against  possible 
developments  in  the  future  than  any  present  need,  there, 
I  venture  to  think,  that  a  different  set  of  considerations 
apply.  Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  is  not  of  a  character  to 
demand  such  legislation  for  immediate  use.  "\Ve  have 
been  told  that  very  probably  this  law — when  the  Bill 
becomes  law — will  not  be  put  into  force  at  all  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  need  of 
the  Government  is  urgent  and  immediate,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  take  it  that  the  measure  is  intended 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  precautionary  measure.  Let 
us,  therefore,  examine  the  measure  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  And  here  there  are  two  standpoints  from 
which  it  may  be  viewed  :  one,  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government,  and  the  other  that  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  who  are  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Government  in  such  legislation.  The  Government  natur- 
ally, in  passing  a  precautionary  measure,  has,  first  of  all 
to  consider  how  it  can  be  made  effective.  A  measure  like 
this  is  not  worth  having  unless  it  is  reasonably  effective. 
The  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  other  hand  have 
first  of  all  got  to  consider,  since  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  met,  what  harm  is  likely  to  result  if  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  measure  are  abused,  and  how  to 
prevent  such  possible  abuses.  No  one  can  deny  that 
abuses  are  possible,  even  in  regard  to  most  carefully 
framed  measures.  Now,  my  Lord,  so  far  as  the  effective- 
ness of  this  measure  is  concerned,  I  will  freely  admit 
what  has  indeed  been  already  admitted  by  so  many  of  my 
Hon'ble  friends,  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  it  could  not  have  introduced  a  milder  measure  than 
this.  The  more  objectionable  features  of  the  Act  of  1907 
have  been  removed,  and  if,  when  the  need  arises,  this  law 
is  applied  with  reasonable  care  and  caution,  it  is  not  likely 
to  produce  any  serious  hardship.  1  am  free  to  admit  that 
at  once,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point.  But  while  the  Government  may 
claim  to  have  removed  from  the  old  law  its  harsher  fea- 
tures, we  here,  who  represent  the  public,  that  will  have  to 
come  under  this  law,  have  also  got  to  consider  what  will 
happen  if  the  powers  which  this  law  confers  are  abused  ; 
and  from  that  standpoint,  my  Lord,  I  submit,  that,  though 
a  great  deal  of  cargo  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  vessel,  still 
enough  remains  to  fill  our  minds  with  apprehension.  Let 
us,  my  Lord,  take  the  case  of  an  area  which  comes  to  be 
proclaimed  under  this  law.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  have  first  to  extend  the  notifica- 
tion to  the  province ;  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Local 
Government  will  have  next  to  proclaim  the  area,  and  that, 
too  now,  after  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  ;  but  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  local  oflScers  that  will  generally  prevail  in 
these  matters.  If  the  local  officers  strongly  hold  that  a 
particular  area  is  developing  a  dangerous  activity — 
whether  it  is  actually  doing  so  or  not  is  a  different 
question — if  the  local  officers  think  so,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  endorse 
that  view  ;  and  when  the  Local  Government  urges  this 
view  upon  the  Government  of  India,  I  think  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  Government  of  India  will  refuse  to 
extend  this  law  to  that  particular  province  and  that  parti- 
cular area.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  in  the  last  resort,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  local  officers  that  will  really  prevail ;  and  when 
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once  an  area  has  been  placed  under  this  law,  the  Local 
Government  and  the  Government  of  India  will-,  so  to  say, 
be  out  of  it,  and  it  is  the  district  authorities  that  will  then 
apply  the  law  and  stand  face  to  face  with  tlie  people. 

Xow,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  general 
or  sweeping  observations  about  district  officers.  The 
district  authorities  of  this  country  try  to  do  their  duty  as 
conscientiously  as  any  body  of  human  beings,  similarly 
circumstanced,  can  do  ;  and  they  have  their  exceptional 
and  their  average  men.  There  are  in  their  ranks  some 
who  are  exceptionally  high  minded  and  conscientious ; 
a  large  number  who  merely  take  a  routine  view  of  things, 
and  do  what  they  consider  to  be  their  duty  without 
considering  how  it  will  affect  the  people  ;  and  some  who 
are  intolerant  of  all  criticism  and  who  certainly  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  powers  which  a  law  like  this  will  confer 
on  them,  in  order  to  put  down  all  political  agitation 
whatever  its  necessity  or  character.  And  I  distinctly  fear 
that  in  an  area  proclaimed  under  this  law,  there  is  no 
small  likelihood  of  these  exceptional  powers  being  abused. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  district  authorities  in 
their  turn,  are  dependent  for  their  information  upon  the 
police  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  police  of  the 
country  as  a  class  are  feared  and  not  trusted.  Therefore 
there  is  a  serious  danger  that  the  powers  under  this  Act 
may  be  abused  ;  and  since  there  is  this  liability  to  abuse 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  this  Council  to  consider  what  should  be  their  attitude 
towards  a  measure  of  this  kind.  My  Lord,  I  have  con- 
sidered this  question  long  and  anxiously,  not  only  in 
connection  with  this  particular  measure,  but  also  on  other 
occasions,  which  have  arisen  in  the  past,  as  to  what  should 
be  our  attitude  towards  the  repressive  measures  which  the 
25 
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Ocwernment  comes  to  consider  as  necessary.  The  position, 
briefly,  is  this.  The  Government  of  India  considers 
<;ertain  legislation  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  certain 
evils  actual  or  anticipated,  should  be  coped  with  properly. 
"The  Government's  intentions,  of  course,  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  Government  only  wants  the  remedy  to  be 
applied  to  the  evils  and  does  not  want  any  excessive  zeal 
on  the  part  of  any  of  their  officers.  If  the  non-official 
Members  of  this  Council  take  only  the  intentions  of  Gov- 
ernment into  consideration  and  raise  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  legislation,  they  become  responsible  for  that 
■legislation  along  with  the  Government.  As  soon,  however, 
tis  the  legislation  is  passed,  the  matter  gets  out  of  the 
■hands  of  the  Government  of  India ;  and  wherever  the 
legislation  happens  to  be  enforced,  every  officer  who  admi- 
nisters the  law  comes  to  be  armed  not  only  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  but  also  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  And,  then, 
-when  abuses  occur,  non-official  I\Iembers,  who  have  been 
assenting  parties  to  the  legislation,  find  themselves  placed 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
loj  what  occurred  last  year  in  connection  with  the  Press 
Bill.  Last  year,  when  the  Government  of  India  introduc- 
ed a  drastic  Press  law,  it  was  a  time  of  considerable 
anxiety  for  tte. Government.  And  if  ever  the  Govern- 
ment was  entitled  to  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in 
repressive  measures,  it  was  at  that  time.  A  generous 
measure  of  Council  reform  had  been  conceded,  and  when 
the  new  Council  was  about  to  meet,  a  diabolical  mui'der 
had  taken  place  here  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  High 
Court.  The  time  was  such  that  every  generous  sentiment 
urged  one  not  to  judge  the  proposals  of  Government  in  any 
very  critical  spirit.  When  the  Government  brought  for- 
ward its  measure,  ample  material  was  laid  before  the  Select 
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Committee,  which  satisfisd  many  of  us  that  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  a  section  of  the  Press  habitually  went  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds  and  needed  to  be  controlled  ;  and  that 
if  the  Government  weie  to  rely  merely  on  ordinary  pro- 
secutions, the  evil  was  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  some  executive  action 
within  certain  limits  should  be  tried  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  several  Members  of  this  Council  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  not  stand  in  the  way.  And 
when  the  Bill  came  up  before  the  Council  we  did  not 
oppose  it,  and  practically  gave  a  sort  of  reluctaat  assent  to 
the  measure.  If  ever,  therefore,  there  was  a  measure, 
which  should  have  been  enforced  with  care  and  caution,  it 
was  that  Press  Bill.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  harsh 
enforcement  of  the  measure  was  liable  to  turn  the  feeling 
of  the  people  against  Government  this  special  caution  was 
due  to  those  non-official  Members  who  at  a  difficult  time 
had  come  forward  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Government,  There  was  never  any  doubt  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  of  India,  We  were  assured, 
both  in  priv:ite  conversations  and  in  the  speeches  of 
Membei'S  of  the  Government  in  this  Council,  that  the  law 
would  be  applied  only  to  extreme  cases,  that  the  past 
would  be  wiped  off  the  slate,  and  that  the  measure  would 
be  enforced  only  in  the  case  of  new  and  serious  oflences. 
And  in  waiving  our  opposition  to  the  measure,  we  permit- 
ted ourselves  to  believe  that  the  remed\'  would  be  tried  in 
that  spirit.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Bill  was  passed, 
Magistrates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  started  enforcing 
the  provisions  in  the  harshest  manner,  and  the  worst  cases 
occurred,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  my  own  province,  Bombay, 
For  the  most  paltry  reasons,  security  came  to  be  demanded, 
with  the  result  that   even   thoughtful   men,  who  deplored 
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the  excesses  of  the  Press,  turned  violently  against  those 
who  had  stood  by  the  Government  in  the  matter.  I  know 
the  Members  of  the  Government  were  themselves  distress- 
ed to  see  this  abuse  of  the  Press  Act.  Sir  Herbert  Risley^ 
who  had  introduced  the  measure,  had  gone,  but  Sir  Harold 
Stuart,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  here.  I  had  a  talk  with 
him  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  he  was  deeply  grieved 
that  this  harassing  overzeal  was  being  displayed  by  Magis- 
trates who  were  enforcing  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  The  difficulty,  my  Lord,  in  such  matters  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  communicate  properly  on  paper  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  of  India  even  to  the  Local 
Governments,  and  further,  if  even  it  is  found  possible  to  do 
so  these  intentions  do  not  travel  beyond  the  Local  Gov- 
ernments ;  and  hundreds  of  Magistrates  all  over  the 
country,  who  come  to  be  armed  with  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  law,  do  not  think  of  the  intentions  or  do  not  know 
anything  about  them.  When  I  went  back  to  Bombay  last 
March,  after  the  session  of  this  Council  was  over,  I  found 
that  the  position  of  some  of  us  had  become,  owing  to  the 
abuses  of  the  Press  law,  almost  intolerable  ;  and  this  not 
merely  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing wildly,  but  even  of  those  who  wanted  us  to  give  a 
reasonable  sort  of  support  to  the  Government ;  so  much  so 
that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  interview  with 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  lay  the  whole 
matter  personally  before  him.  Sir  George  Clarke  entered 
into  our  feelings  at  once,  and  with  that  readiness  which 
has  always  characterised  him  to  look  into  grievances 
brought  personally  to  his  notice,  he  promised  to  set  the 
matter  right  at  once  ;  and  then  orders  were  issued,  which 
stopped  the  whole  scand.il. 

My  Lord,  the  fear  of  such  experience  always  weighs- 
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us  down.  VTe  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  made 
known  here.  And  we  know  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  put  down  the  evils 
complained  of.  We  know  also  that  Local  Governments 
will  try  to  carry  out  those  intentions  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  as  far  as  they  understand  them.  But  it  is  not 
the  Government  of  India  nor  the  Locfil  Governments  that 
ultimately  exercise  the  powers  ;  it  is  Local  officers,  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  country  ;  and  these  officers,  according  to 
individual  idiosyncracies,  will  interpret  the  law  and  enforce 
it.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  legislation  as  of  executive  administration.  It  has 
often  been  said — it  is  really  a  mere  truism — that  more 
depends  upon  the  mariner  in  which  a  law  is  administered 
than  upon  the  law  itself.  And  in  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  we  have  absolutely  no  voice.  If,  in 
enforcing  this  law,  non-official  men  were  first  consulted  by 
district  authorities,  if  their  advice  was  sought  beforehand, 
then  there  would  be  some  safeguard  against  an  abuse  of 
these  powers.  If,  for  instance,  district  officei^s  were  to 
have  round  them  district  councils,  as  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, and  they  were  to  put  the  powers  of  such  law  into 
force  with  the  advice  of  the  district  councils,  there  would 
be  some  guarantee  that  no  improper  exercise  or  abuse  of 
those  powers,  whether  due  to  ignorance  or  excess  of  zeal, 
would  occur.  But  as  long  as  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  our  wishes  known  in  the  executive  administration 
of  the  country,  so  long  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  for  us  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  associating 
ourselves  with  the  Government  in  such  measures  brings 
to  us. 

My   Lord,   after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  I  have 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  things  are  as  they  are 
to-day,  our  co-operation  with  the  Government  cannot 
ordinarily  go  beyond  two  classes  of  measures — constructive 
measures  taken  for  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  measures  urgently  and  immediately  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  actual  or  threatened  distui'bances.  I  will 
illustrate  my  ir:o:u;ing  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the 
question  of  mi'.ihuy  expenditure.  If  war  or  invasion 
were  threatened.  I  think,  whatever  our  views  about  mili- 
tary expenditure  may  be,  we  all  should  be  willing  to  come 
forward  and  support  the  Government  in  any  measures — 
even  extra  taxation — which  the  Government  might  consi- 
der necessary  to  cope  eflFectively  with  the  danger  ;  but  that 
is  in  an  abnormal  and  extraordinary  state  of  things.  In 
normal  conditions  we  should  jealou.sly  scrutinise  our 
military  expenditure  and  urge  the  Government  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  limits.  In  the  same  manner,  where  an 
abnormal  situation  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  country  arise.-*,  we  should  brush  aside  all 
ordinary  considerations  and  come  to  the  support  of 
Government  in  any  measures  that  are  really  neces.sary  for 
putting  down  or  preventing  disorder.  After  all,  we  do 
not  want  any  sedition  in  this  country  any  more  than  the 
Government  does.  Our  hopes  for  the  future  are  bound 
up  with  the  peaceful  maintenance  of  British  rule  ;  and  in 
all  measures,  reasonably  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  rule,  and  reasonably  applied,  the  Government 
is  entitled  to  our  co-operation  and  support.  But 
there  is  the  difficulty  which  I  haA'e  spoken  of,  where 
measures  are  taken  as  mere  pi'ecautionary  measures,  not 
required  by  any  immediate  necessities,  but  simply  to 
guard  against  possible  developments  in  the  future.  And 
I   have    come   to    the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  abuse,  we  must  leave  the  responsibility  for  such 
measures  to  the  Government.  I  admit  that,  as  th& 
responsibility  for  peace  and  order  is  primarily  with  the 
Government,  the  judgment  of  the  Government  must 
prevail  in  the  end  in  such  matters  ;  but  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  enforce  that  judgment,  whether  in 
this  Council  or  outside  we  should  not  be  expected 
ordinarily  to  assent  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  na 
occasion  for  complaint  arises  if  we  prefer  to  stand  aside. 

I  will  nbw  say  a  few  words  on  the  Bill  before  us,  and 
then  resume  my  seat.  I  do  not  wish  to  .go  into  the 
details  of  this  measure.  That  has  been  done  by  many  of 
my  Hon'ble  friends  and  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been 
left  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  admitted  freely  that 
the  Government  has  removed  from  the  old  Act  its  more 
objectionable  features,  and  that,  if  an  Act  must  be  passed, 
the  Government  could  not  have  made  it  milder.  But  I 
must  urge  again,  what  I  urged  at  Simla  in  1907  and  what 
I  also  urged  last  year,  that  legislation  in  such  matters 
should  be  passed  in  Provincial  Councils  and  not  in  the 
Imperial  Council.  My  Lord,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  every- 
body— unfair  to  the  Government  of  India,  unfair  to  the 
Members  of  this  Council,  unfair  to  the  whole  country — 
that  such  legislation  should  be  passed  here.  The  only 
justification  for  such  measures  is  the  prevalence  of  an  ex- 
ceptional state  of  things,  and  unless  such  a  state  of  things 
is  general  throughout  the  country,  a  province  which  wants 
to  be  armed  with  exceptional  powers  should  seek  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  in  its  own  Council,  As  most 
pro\'inces  possess  their  own  Legislative  Councils,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Government  of  India  should  ask  this 
Council  to  accept  a  responsibility  which  should  be  borne  by 
Local   Councils.     When  the  Government  of  India  passes 
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such  legislation  for  the  whole  country,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  general  irritation,  and  the  irritation  is  greatest  in 
those  provinces  which  need  the  special  legislation  the  least. 
A  province  that  is  disturbed  recognizes  more  or  less  the 
need  for  some  measure  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  provinces 
that  are  in  a  normal  condition  feel  that  they  have  been 
badly  treated.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  here,  whether 
in  Select  Committee  or  in  Council,  to  consider  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  provinces,  whereas,  if  a 
province  which  needed  these  extraordinary  powers  were 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  itself,  the  circumstances  of 
that  province  would  be  discussed  with  full  knowledge  by 
Members,  both  official  and  non-official,  before  a  final 
judgment  is  arrived  at.  It  has  been  stated  that  all  the 
Local  Governments  are  in  favour  of  placing  this  legisla- 
tion permanently  on  the  Statute-book.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  that  goes  far.  No  Local  Government,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  no  authority,  would  like  to  relin- 
quish the  powers  which  it  already  enjoys.  A  clear  illus- 
tration of  this  is  furnished  by  what  has  happened  in  the 
Rhotak  district  in  the  Punjab.  When  the  proclamation 
of  Rhotak  was  about  to  expire,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Rhotak  and  the  Commi.ssioner  of  the  Division  strongly 
urged  its  renewal.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  would  not 
agree  to  that — at  the  same  time  he  is  unwilling  to  let  this 
Act  expire.  Thus  each  authority  wants  to  keep  the  powers 
which  it  possesses,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  all  Local 
Governments  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  Act. 

My  Lord,  if  the  Government  had  proposed  to  limit 
the  duration  of  this  measure  to  three,  four  or  even  five 
years,  that  would  have  considerably  altered  its  character. 
It  would  then  have  meant  that  the  Government  wanted  a 
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temporary  remedy  for  a  state  bf  things  which  it  did  not 
-consider  quite  normal.  If  this  had  been  done,  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  us  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
Bill  passing  into  law.  My  Lord,  if  this  measure  were 
passed  for  jive  years,  what  would  happen  ?  I  am  quite 
«ure  that  in  five  years  things  will  so  settle  down  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  this  measure.  When  this  Act 
was  first  passed  in  1907,  Dr.  Ghose  and  I  pointed  out 
that  by  itself  it  would  not  only  prove  no  remedy 
for  the  state  of  things,  but  that  it  would  drive 
discontent  into  more  violent  channels,  and  that  what 
the  situation  needed  was  above  all  a  large  and 
generous  measure  of  reform.  And  what  we  had 
prophesied  actually  came  true  ;  for  in  April  1908  the  first 
outbreak  of  violence  took  place  in  the  country.  In 
November  1908  came  the  gracious  message  from  the  late 
King,  the  Proclamation  of  1908,  and  it  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  announced  by 
Lord  Morley  in  his  memorable  speech  of  December  1908 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  improvement  in  the  situation 
of  the  country  has  been  rapid  since  then,  and  further  that 
improvement  has  been  continuous  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  two 
detestable  outrages  that  have  recently  occurred,  we  all 
feel  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  situation 
every  day  is  improving  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  thing  passes  away  like  a  hideous  nightmare. 
That  being  our  vie\v  of  the  situation,  we  feel,  my  Lord, 
that  a  temporary  measure  would  have  suited  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  much  better  than  a  permanent  mea- 
sure of  this  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  estimate 
of  the  situation  is  found  to  be  wrong  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  renew  the 
measure  for  a  further  period  or    indefinitely.     There   may 
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be  some  little  agitation  to*  be  faced,  but  that  is  a  small 
consideration  compared  with  the  fact  that,  in  placing  this- 
measure  permanently  on  the  Statute-book  just  now,  the 
Government  is  going  against  a  large  volume  of  public 
opinion.  My  Lord,  let  not  the  Government  be  influenced 
too  much  by  the  latest  outrages.  They  are  like  the  dying 
embers  of  a  fiie  that  is  going  out.  A  number  of  young- 
men  came  under  unfortunate  influences  under  circumstan- 
ces over  which  I  will  not  dwell,  but  the  responsibiUty  for 
which  must  be  shared  equally  between  the  Government 
and  the  people.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  adage  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  1  am,  not  however  going 
into  that  ;  I  only  want  to  say  that  for  three  or  four  years 
a  wave  of  wild  teaching  passed  over  the  land,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  teaching  a  number  of  youths  complete- 
ly lost  their  heads  and  committed  themselves  to  courses 
of  conduct  from  which  retreat  was  not  easy.  I  think  it  is 
some  of  these  men  who  are  still  responsible  for  these  out- 
rages. There  may  be  a  few  more  outrages  in  the  near  future — 
no  one  can  say — but  no  new  additions  to  the  ranks  of  these 
men  are  taking  place ;  the  supplies  have  been  cut  oflF  -^ 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  situation  will  now  grow 
better  and  better  every  day  until  at  last  only  the  memory 
of  these  times  is  left.  I  therefore  urge,  my  Lord,  that 
the  Government  should  reconsider  this  matter  even  at 
this  late  stage,  and  limit  the  duration  of  the  Bill  to  a 
period  of  three,  or  even  five,  years.  If  this  is  done,  some 
of  us,  who  are  unable  to  assent  to  a  permanent  measure 
ma}'  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  reconsider  the  line 
which  we  have  decided  to  adopt. 

[On  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Jenkins  moving  that  the  Bill,  as 
amended,  he  passed,  Mr.  Gokhale  said : — ] 

My    Lord,    before   this    motion   is    put  to  the  vote  L 
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would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  that  have  been 
rendered  necessary  bj  certain  remarks  which  have  fallen 
from  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  AH  Imam  in  the  course  of 
the  somewhat  exuberant  support  that  he  gave  to  this  Bill. 
My  Hon'ble  friend  marched  through  his  speech,  brandish- 
ing his  sword  high  over  his  head,  and  dealing  blows 
right  and  left  at  all  and  sundry,  without  considering 
whether  they  were  really  needed.  However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  refer  to  these  attacks.  But  I  feel  [  must  remove 
some  misapprehensions  which  ai-e  likely  to  be  caused  by 
what  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  said  with  reference  to  my 
position  last  year  over  the  Press  Bill  and  my  position 
to-day  over  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill.  Before  doing 
that,  however,  I  hope  my  Hon'ble  friend  will  let  me 
remind  him  gently — and  in  this  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr. 
Mudholkar  has  alread  anticipated  me — that  the  word 
'Opposition'  is  really  not  applicable  to  non-official 
Members  sitting  in  this  Council.  I  know  that  my  Hon'ble 
fiiend  meant  to  be  complimentary  when  he  spoke  of 
me  as  the  '  leader  of  the  Opposition,'  but  we  are  far 
away  yet  from  the  time  when  the  Government  Members 
will  exchange  places  with  private  Members  in  this 
Council,  and  until  that  time  comes  there  can  be  no 
regular  Opposition  here,  as  the  term  is  understood  in 
Western  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  support 
the  Government  here  more  often  than  we  oppose  it  p 
and  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  have  to  differ,  it  is  simply 
owing  to  our  conscientious  conviction  that  the  view  of  the 
Government  is  not  correct.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
description  will  not  again  be  applied  to  us  in  future.  My 
Lord,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  say  before 
he  had  heard  my  speech ;  and  therefore  though  I  explain- 
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ed — I  hope  clearly — the  difference  between  my  attitude 
towards  the  Press  Bill  of  last  year  and  my  position  this 
year  as  regards  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  the  Hon'ble 
Member  did  not  take  note  of  that  explanation.  My  Lord, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  was  not  fair  to  me  when  he  said  that 
last  year  I  supported  the  Press  Bill,  though  it  was  a  per- 
manent measure.  In  my  minute  of  dissent  appended  to 
the  Select  Committee's  Report,  in  the  speech  which  I 
made  when  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  came  up 
for  consideration  in  this  Council,  and  finally  when  amend- 
ments were  moved — at  all  stages  I  most  strongly  urged 
that  the  Bill  should  be  limited  to  three  years  only.  I  may 
further  state  that,  even  as  regards  the  Press  Bill,  I  never 
said  that  I  supported  the  Bill.  All  I  said  was  that  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  opposing  the  Bill.  These  were  the  precise 
words  I  used  : — "  That  in  view  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  .should  not  be  justified  in  opposing  the 
pi'inciple  of  this  Bill."  I  pointed  out  throughout  the  risks 
of  that  law,  and  I  urged  again  and  again  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  temporary. 
Finally,  when  the  time  for  moving  amendments  came,  I 
moved  an  amendment  that  the  law  should  be  limited  to 
three  years  :  and  I  may  mention  that  up  to  the  last 
moment — and  I  think  this  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many 
Hon'ble  Members  who  were  then  pi-esent — there  was  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Government  would  or  would 
not  accept  the  proposal  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before 
my  amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost,  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Herbex't  Risley,  who  w.as  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  went  up 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  asked  him  before  us  all  if  he  was 
to  accept  the  amendment ;  thus  up  to  the  last  moment 
there    was    a    chance    of    our    pioposal    being    accepted, 
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and  we  were  influenced  in  our  attitude  largely 
by  that  hope.  However,  that,  my  Lord,  is  a 
small  matter.  The  real  difl^erence  between  that  Press  Bill 
and  this  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  which  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber does  not  seem  to  realize,  is  this — under  the  Press  Bill, 
only  the  man  who  actually  writes  takes  the  consequences. 
If  a  writer  exercises  reasonable  care,  keeps  himself  within 
certain  limits,  and  writes  with  due  restraint,  there  would 
probably  be  no  trouble  in  his  case.  But  under  the  Sedi- 
tious Meetings  Bill,  while  one  or  two  men  may  make  wild 
speeches  in  an  area,  once  the  area  is  proclaimed,  all  the 
people  in  that  area  are  placed  indiscriminately  under  the 
ban.  And,  in  fact,  the  less  objectionable  a  man's  opinions 
are,  the  more  he  is  sure  to  feel  the  hardship  of  this  law. 
Take  the  place  from  which  I  come — Poona.  Suppose  there 
are  some  wild  speeches  made  there,  as  may  happen  on  any 
day,  and  Poona  is  proclaimed  under  this  law  ;  what  hap- 
pens ?  The  men  who  will  have  brought  down  this  on 
Poona  will  probably  keep  quiet,  but  all  the  rest  of  us, 'who 
are  pursuing  our  ordinary  activities,  shall  find  ourselves 
placed  under  this  new  law,  having  to  give  notice  of  every 
meeting  that  we  hold,  having  to  obtain  permission  before- 
hand in  certain  cases,  and  being  liable  on  occasions  to  be 
charged  with  holding  meetings  surreptitiously.  My  Lord, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
but  he  comes  from  the  mufassal  and  has  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  mufassal  in  the  past,  and  he  should  know 
that  in  the  mufassal  fear  of  what  the  police  may  do  is  very 
real.  I  came  from  Poona,  a  mufassal  place  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  I  can  assure  the  Council  that  we  have 
very  real  fear  that  the  police  might  cause  trouble  without 
cause.  I  have  got  that  fear  myself  and  everybody  whom  I 
know  has  got  that  fear,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
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government  should  know  that  this  fear  is  entertained. 
My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  this  law  keeps 
the  police  out.  When  I  asked  him  on  whose  information 
the  District  Magistrate  would  act,  he  interpreted  ray 
suggestion  as  if  it  was  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the 
Civil  Service !  Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  my 
mind.  He  himself  must  feel  that  it  was  not  a  fair  inter- 
pretation to  put  upon  my  words,  because  I  had  taken  care 
in  my  speech  not  to  give  room  for  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. I  had  said  that  the  district  authorities  were,  like 
similar  bodies  of  men,  composed  of  persons,  many  of  them 
average,  some  exceptional ;  and  therefore  my  query  could 
not  be  construed  as  a  denunciation  of  the  whole  Civil 
Service.  !My  Lord,  the  police  are  not  out  of  this  Bill.  The 
District  ]Magistrate  will  act — indeed  must  act — on  the 
confidential  reports  that  he  receives  from  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  and  other  Police  officers.  You 
may  say  that  he  ml)  examine  these  reports  carefully  and 
ti-y  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment.  He  may  do  so, 
but  mistakes  will  take  place  as  they  have  taken  place  in 
iihe  past.  You  cannot  avoid  making  mistake  in  such 
positions.  Last  year,  when  certain  District  Conferences 
were  stopped  in  Eastern  Bengal,  when  even  a  meeting  of 
the  depressed  class  was  prohibited,  what  was  the  justifi- 
cation ?  In  my  humble  opinion,  these  prohibitions  were 
undoubted  abuses  of  the  powers  under  this  Act.  I  do  not 
know  what  view  the  Hon'ble  Member  holds  about  those 
orders,  but  these  things  are  likely  to  happen  again  in  pro- 
claimed areas.  My  Lord,  my  Hon'ble  friend  quoted  from 
a  description  which  I  gave  last  year  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  when  I  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  Government  trying  the  remedy  ofexecutiveaction 
>in  regard  to  the  writings  in  a  section  of  the  Press.  But,  my 
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Lord,  Hon'ble  Member  ignores  the  difference  between  the 
Press  and    the    Platform.      Tn   the   Press,  a  man   can   do 
miscliief  from  day  to  day  without  being  noticed.     Who  is 
going  to  notice   ordinary    wiitings,    unless  there   is  some- 
thing f-eusational  to    attract  attention  ?     But   you  cannot 
hold  seditious  meetings  without  atti\^cting  the  attention  of 
all.     The  Press  and  the  Platform,  therefore,  as  instruments 
of  sedition,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  level.     Apart  from 
that,  however,    the    position   last    year    was    undoubtedly 
difierent  from  what  it  is  to-day.     I  have  already  stated  in 
my  observations  on  this  Bill  that  after  the  introduction  of 
reforms  in   December   1908,  a  i-apid   improvement  began  : 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  time  before  and  after, 
will,  I  feel  sure,  corroborate  what  I  say.     The    Press    Bill, 
however,  came  up  within  less  than   two  months   after  the 
introduction  of  the  reform,  and  much  time  had  not  elapsed 
for  things    to    settle     down.     And     when  I  spoke  of    the 
state   of    certain    parts    of    the    country    at  that    time,  I 
did     feel     that    the    air    was     charged     in     many    places 
with     anti-English     ideas,    and    I     did     say  that     it   was 
necessary      in     our    own   interests      that    it     should     be 
cleared    of    those  ideas.       And  that   was  why   I    did    not 
want  to   stand  in  the  way   of  the    Press    Bill    being  tried. 
But,  my  Lord,    the    situation    has    vastly  improved    since 
then,  and  were  it  not  for  the  two  recent,  miserable  outrages, 
I  am  quite  sure   there   would  have   been  but  one    opinion 
even  in  this    Council,    that   there   was   no   comparison  be- 
tween the  state   of  things  a  year  ago   and   to-day.     These 
outrages,  however,   should  not  be  allowed    unduly  to  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  the  Government.     In  any  case  that  is  my 
view,  and  I  respectfully   submit  it  to  the   consideration  of 
the  Council. 


THE  PRESS  BILL. 
On  8th  February  1910,  the  Press  Bill  irhich  has  been 
introduced  hy  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  Acting  Home 
Member,  at  a  p'evious  sitting  of  tfte  Imperial  Legislative 
Council,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  toas  taken  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Council,  H.  E.  Lord  Minto  being  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  GokJiale  made  the  following  speech  on  the 
occasion  : — 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  that  the  first 
important  measure  that  comes  before  the  Reformed  Council 
is  a  measure  to  curtail  a  great  and  deeply  cherished  privi- 
lege which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  with  two  brief  inter- 
ruptions, for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But  while  the 
plans  of  statesmen  have  matured  slowly,  events  designed 
by  malignant  fates  to  frustrate  their  purpose  have  moved 
faster.  And  thus  we  find  that  just  when  the  scheme  of 
reforms  has  materialised,  the  sky  is  dark  with  clouds  which 
probably  will  roll  away  before  long,  but  which  for  the  time 
wear  a  threatening  aspect.  My  Lord,  I  confess  that 
the  regret  with  which  I  approach  a  consideration  of  this 
Bill  has  been  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  measure  is  being 
hurried  through  its  several  stages  by  suspending  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  without  giving  the  country  practically  any 
opportunity  to  express  its  opinion  on  it.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  Lord  Lytton's  Act  of  1878  was 
introduced  and  passed  at  one  sitting,  nor  do  I  overlook 
the  consideration  shown  by  Your  Lordship,  after  deciding 
to  suspend  the  standing  orders,  in  giving  us  at  least  these 
three  days  for  consideration  and  in  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee.  But,  my  Lord,  was  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure necessary  ?     Surely  a  week  or  ten  days'   delay  in 
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enacting  this  measure  would  not  have  made  any  appreciable 
difference  to  anybody,  since  the  Bill  seeks  to  apply  to  the 
situation  what  at  best  can  only  be  a  slow  remedy. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  point  further  ;  I 
might  not  have  siid  even  this  much,  hid  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been  I'eproached  in 
certain  quarters  for  giving  us  even  these  three  days. 

My  Lord,  in  the  minute  of  dissent  which  my  Hon'bl© 
friend  Mr.  Mudholkar  and  I  have  appended  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  we  have  briefly  stated  our  position 
in  regard  to  this  measure.  That  position  I  would  like  to 
amplify  in  the  few  minutes  for  which  I  propose  to  occupy 
thf  attention  of  the  Council.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands — 
the  Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  has  admitted  it 
in  his  speech — that  the  Penal  Code  is  amply  sufficient  to 
punish  sedition  and  that  the  special  legislation  of  last  year 
can  effectively  put  down  incitements  to  violence.  "What 
is  contended  however  is  that  the  piinishment  of  seditious 
writings  and  utterances  under  the  Penal  Code,  so  far  from 
restricting  the  area  of  sedition,  actually  widens  it  by  reason 
of  the  unhealthy  excitement  it  causes  and  keeps  up  for 
months,  the  rush  of  natural  sympathy  of  the  public  to  the 
accused,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  that  comes  to  be  placed 
on  their  heads  and  the  amount  of  odium  which  the  pro- 
ceedings bring  to  the  Government.  And  it  is  urged  that 
the  Government  is  convinced  that  the  right  plan  to  deal 
with  sedition  is  to  proceed  by  way  of  prevention  rather 
than  by  way  of  punishment.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  at 
once  admit  that  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  whole  of 
this  contention.  But  even  so,  section  108  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  which  is  a  means  of  prevention  and  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Code  twelve  years  ago  for  the 
express  purpose  of  placing  such  a  means  at  the  disposal  of 
26 
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the  Government,  should  have  been  sufficient,  and  what  I 
cannot  quite  understand  is  why  it  has  not  been  found 
effective.  The  only  explanation  I  have  heard  is  that  the 
proceeding  under  that  section  being  judicial  and  liable  to 
revision  by  the  High  Court,  it  practically  means  a  trial  for 
sedition,  with  this  dijQference  only  that  the  person  proceed- 
ed against,  instead  of  being  severely  sentenced,  is  merely 
called  upon  to  give  security.  But  this  was  precisely  the 
chief  merit  claimed  for  the  section  when  it  was  enacted  in 
1898,  as  a  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
that  time  will  show.  My  Lord,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
it  would  have  been  fairer  to  the  Legislature  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  tried  section  108  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
in  some  cases,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  "remain  practically 
a  dead  letter,  before  applying  for  fresh  powers.  Or  if  it 
was  considered  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  the  section, 
as  it  stood,  could  be  usefully  applied — I  myself  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  evil  has 
now  gone  beyond  the  stage  where  section  108  could  be 
applied  with  much  effect — a  proposal  to  amend  the  section 
so  as  to  make  its  operation  more  simple  and  expeditious 
would  have  caused  less  disturbance  to  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  accept- 
able. 

My  Lord,  the  principal  addition  which  the  Bill  makes 
to  the  powers  already  possessed  by  the  Government  for 
dealing  with  sedition  is  that  it  makes  the  taking  of  security 
from  printing-presses  and  newspapers  a  purely  executive 
act.  It  also  empowers  the  Executive  to  order  the  forfei- 
ture of  such  security  and  even  the  confiscation  of  printing 
presses  on  the  ground  that  an  offence  has  been  committed, 
though  here  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  a  Special  Tribunal  of 
High  Court  Judges.     These  are  the  main  provisions  and 
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they  embody  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
My  Lord,  in  ordinary  times  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to   resist   such  proposals  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.     The 
risks  involved  in  them  are  grave  and  obvious.    But  in  view 
of  the  situation  that  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
to-day,  I  have  reluctantly  come,  after  a  careful  and  anxious 
consideration,  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  opposing  the  principle  of  this  Bill.     It  is  not  merely 
the  assassinations  that  have  taken  place,  or  the  conspiracies 
that  have  come  to  light,  or  the  political   dacoities   that  are 
being  committed,  that  fill   me  with  anxiety.     The  air  in 
many  places  is  still  thick  with  ideas   that  are  undoubtedly 
antagonistic  to  the    unquestioned    continuance   of    British 
rule,  with  which    our   hopes   of   a   peaceful   evolution  are 
bound  up  and  this  is  a  feature  of   the  situation  quite  as 
serious  as  anything  else.     Several  causes  have  contributed 
to  produce  this  result,  of  which  the  writings  in  a  section  of 
the  Press  have  been  one.     And  to  the  extent  to  which  a 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  these  writings  by  |such   executive 
Action  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  remedy  should   not   be   applied.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  even  if  the   powers  conferred   by  the   Bill  are 
exercised  judiciously  some  inconvenience  and   even  hard- 
ship is  inevitable  to  well-intentioned  concerns.     And  if  the 
powers  are  not  exercised  with  care,  great  harm  is  bound  to 
follow.     Moreover,  as  long  as  this  law  continues  in  force, 
■even  the  best   Indian  concerns   must   work   in   an   atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  apprehension.   But  all  these  risks 
may  be  temporarily  borne  if  they  help  in  some  measure  to 
free  the  air  of  ideas  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Only  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  temporary,  and 
I  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  operation   of  this 
law  should  be  limited   to   a   period    of   three   years   only. 
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Further,  I  think  the  rigour  of  some  of  the  provisions  can 
well  be  softened  without  rendering  the  Bill  less  effective. 
With  these,  however,  I  will  deal  wher.  I  move  the  amend- 
ments of  which  I  have  given  notice. 

My  Lord,  I  have  said  that  the  situation  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  is  an  anxious  one.  That  however  doe& 
not  mean  that  in  m}''  opinion  things  are  really  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  On  the  contrary  I  entirely  share  the  view 
which  was  so  clearly  and  firmly  expressed  by  Your  Lordship 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  Council — a  view  in  such  striking 
contrast  to  the  nervous  opinions  that  one  hears  on  so  many 
sides,  especially  in  this  city — that  the  general  situation  is 
far  easier  to-day  than  it  ever  was  during  Your  Lordship's 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Reform  Scheme, 
despite  considerable  dissatisfaction  about  details,  has  largely 
eased  the  tension  of  the  situation  and  has  brought  over  to 
the  side  of  the  administration  factors  that  might  otherwise 
have  remained  sullenly  or  helplessly  aloof.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  these  wicked  assassinations  and  dacoitie& 
which  have  been  disfiguring  the  page  of  Indian  history 
since  last  year  have  at  last  roused  the  Indian  community 
to  a  sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  it  .stands.  Our 
community  is  a  slow-moving  community,  but  once  it  begins 
to  mbve,  it  moves  surely.  And  any  one  who  can  read  the 
signs  may  see  that  it  has  shaken  oft'  its  lethargy  and  begun 
to  advance  to  the  support  of  law  and  order.  My  Lord^ 
the  crop  of  violence  that  has  now  come  to  the  surface  had 
its  grounds  prepared  five  years  ago.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  no  new  ground  is  being  added  to  it,  and  though  we 
may  not  have  seen  the  last  of  these  outrages,  I  think  we 
are  nearer  the  end  than  many  imagine.  But  the  juncture 
is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  one,  and  if  ever  any  juncture 
called  for  the  utmost  tact  and  conciliation,  such  as  we  have 
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now  learnt,  despite  repressive  measures  to  which  you  have 
been  from  time  to  time  driven,  to  associate  with  Your 
Lordship's  nam-,  tfat  iiinctiiie  is  the  present.  Angry 
cries  for  reprisaL-*,  however  natural  and  even  justified,  will 
not  mend  matters  and  will  certainly  not  assist  the  task 
that  lies  before  the  Government.  My  Lord,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  tliiu^  that  any  apprecinble  section  of  the 
Indian  Press  has  o.lwayp  been  seditious  or  that  the  press  in 
India  has,  on  the  whole,  done  more  mischief  than  good. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Press  has  been  in  the  main  a  potent 
instrument  of  progress ;  it  has  quickened  our  national 
consciousness ;  it  has  spread  in  the  country  ideas  of 
justice  and  equality  not  only  between  man  and  man  but 
also  between  class  and  class  ;  it  has  stimulated  our  public 
spirit ;  it  has  set  us  higher  standards  of  public  duty.  And 
till  five  years  ago,  I  do  not  think  that,  barring  a  very 
few  exceptions,  any  section  was  actually  seditious,  if  by 
sedition  a  desire  to  see  British  rule  overthrown  is  under- 
stood. A  considerable  proportion  was  no  doubt  often  ill- 
informed,  prejudiced,  even  intolerably  bitter  in  its  comments 
on  the  administration  and  its  mea.'ures;  but  this  spi^ang 
mainly  from  ignorance  and  from  feeling  that  grievances 
were  not  redressed,  and  not  from  any  actual  hostility  to 
the  rule  itself.  During  the  last  five  years  seditious  ideas 
have  no  doubt  spread  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  some  parts  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
•than  in  others.  This,  however,  has  been  due  to  special 
causes  which  are  now  v  ell  understood  and  over  which  it  is 
•unnecessary  to  dwell.  I  think,  my  Lord,  my  countrymen 
are  now  growing  alive  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more 
purely  destructive  of  our  hopes  of  future  progress  than  the 
spread  of  these  ideas  in  the  land.  In  my  opinion,  our 
first  duty  is  to  help  in  removing  these  ideas  from  the  air, 
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and  because  I  feel  this  most  strongly,  I  am  prepared  to  let 
the  Government  apply  to  the   situation   even  the   drastic 
remedies  contemplated  by  this  Bill.     I  do  not  know  if  we 
shall  succeed  in  overcoming  the  evil  altogether.     Even  if  it 
lies  dormant    for    a    time,    there    is  much  in  the  situation 
itself    which    will    constantly    tend    to    stir    it    into    fresh 
activity.     I    have    alreaHy    said    that    several  causes  have 
combined  to  brirg  about  the  present  state  of  things.     It  is 
of  course   impossible   to    go  into    all   of  them,  but  one  of 
them  may  be  mentioned — it  is  the  writings  in   a  section  of 
the    Anglo-Indian     Press.     My   Lord,   I  doubt   if    many 
Englishmen  realise  how  large  a  share   these  writings  have 
had  in  turning  so  many  of  my  countrymen  against  Biitish 
rule.     The  terms  of  race  arrogance  and  contempt  in  which 
some  of  these  papers  constantly  speak   of  the  Indians  and 
specially  of  educated  Indians  cut  into  the  mind   more  than 
the  lash  can  cut  into  the  flesh.     Many  of  my  countrymen 
imagine  that  every  Anglo-Indian   pen  that  writes  in  the 
Press  is  dipped  in  Government  ink.     It  is  an  absurd  idea,^ 
but  it  doae  great    harm    all    the    same.     My    Lord,    I  feel- 
bound  to  say  that  this  Bill  by  itself  cannot  achieve  much. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  immediate  effect  of  its  passing 
will  be  to  fill   the  public  mind    with   a  certain  amount  of 
resentment.     And  unless  the  powers  conferred    by  it  are 
used  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  the  evil  which  they 
are  intended  to  combat  may  only  be  driven  underground. 
Force  may  afibrd  temporary  relief,  but  it  never  can  prove  a 
permanent  remedy  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  in 
this  country.     It  is  only  in  the  co-operation   of  all  classes 
and  the  steady  pursuit  of  a   policy   of    wise  conciliation  on 
the  part  of  Government  that  the  best   hopes  of   thoughfu^ 
men  on  both  sides  for  the  future  of  this  land  must  lie. 
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[On  Jfih  March  1910,  the  Hon'hle  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood 
Wilson,  Finance  Member  of  the  Government  of  India,  p)'esent- 
ed  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Indian  Tariff 
{Amendment)  Bill,  and  His  Excellency  Lord  Minto,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  having  suspended^  the  rides  of  business,  the 
Report  v;as  taken  into  consideration  immediately.  The  debate 
that  follovjed  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gohhale  loith  the  follovnng 
speech : — ] 

My  Lord,  before  the  Council  proceeds  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  several  amendments  of  which  notice  has  been 
given,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  financial  situation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hon'ble  the  Finance  Minister  has  necessitated  the  imposi- 
tion of  fresh  taxation.  Hitherto  fresh  taxation  has  been 
associated  in  our  minds  with  war  or  famine  or  a  sudden 
increase  in  military  charges  or  a  falling  exchange.  This  is 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
levy  additional  taxation  in  a  normal  year,  free  from  any 
specially  disturbing  factors.  The  Finance  Minister  has 
told  us  that  opium  and  East  Bengal  are  responsible  for  the 
new  burdens  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  country.  He 
expects  the  opium  revenue  for  next  year  to  fall  short  of 
the  amount  realised  duinng  the  current  year  by  ,£872,000 
or  about  a  crore  and  thirty  lakhs  ;  and  he  is  called  upon 
in  addition  to  find  an  extra  quarter  of  a  million,  or  thirty- 
eight  lakhs,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  East  Bengal  and  Assam.  In  the  Finance 
Minister's  opinion,  therefore,  the  principal  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  difficulty  falls  on  opium. 
Now,   my  Lord,   I  think  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against 
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this  view.  Even  assuming  that  the  estimate  of  opium 
revenue  for  next  year  is  not  an  under-estimate,  we  still 
find  that  the  net  receipts  budgetted  for  under  opium  are 
Oo  millions  sterling  which  was  precisely  the  amount  of  the 
net  opium  revenue  realised  in  1907-08,  when  there  was  no 
deficit  and  when  the  policy  of  gradually  extiiiguishing  the 
opium  revenue  in  ten  years  was  laid  down.  In  announc- 
ing that  policy,  His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Baker,  who  was 
then  Finance  Minister,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

Twenty  years  ago  or  even  lese,  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
revenue  of  five  and  a  half  proree  a  ye«r  would  liave  been  a  cause 
of  very  grave  anxiety.  Even  now",  if  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  should  be  struck  off  at  a  blow,  the  dislocation  of  our 
finances  would  be  serious  and  might  necessitate  recourse  to 
increase  of  ta.<cation.  But  if,  as  we  have  a  clear  right  to  expect, 
the  transition  is  effected  with  a  due  regard  to  our  convenience  and 
spread  over  a  suitable  term  of  years,  the  eonsfquences  maybe 
faced  if  not  with  equanimity,  at  least  without  apprehension. 

And  again  : — 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  at  present  is  that  there 
is  no  need  for  despondency  and  that  if  all  goes  well,  there  is 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  the  absorption  for  a  few  years  of  the 
means  of  aft'ording  further  relief  to  the  taxpayer  and  of  incurring 
useful  expenditure  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

Sir  Eward  Baker  was  thus  prepared  three  years  ago 
to  face  the  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  opium  revenue  of 
1907-08  every  year  without  having  recourse  to  extra  taxa- 
tion, if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  continued  normal. 
And  the  Government  should  have  been  prepared  to-day  to 
part  with  three-tenths  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  that  is, 
about  a  million  sterling.  Instead,  however,  of  the  net 
opium  revenue  being  only  2|  millions  sterling,  thfe  Hon'ble 
Member  has  actually  budgetted  for  .34  millions  for  next 
year,  and  yet  he  throws  on  opium  the  main  responsibility 
for  his  additional  taxation  !  No,  my  Lord,  if  fresh  taxation 
has  really  become  necessary,  which  I,  for  one,  venture  to 
doubt,  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  deeper.     It  is  true 
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that  Eastern  Bengal  is  now  to  have  38  lakhs  a  year  more 
from  the  laiperial  Government,  which  means  that  the 
partition  of  Bengal  is  now  going  to  affect  the  whole 
country  materially  as  it  has  already  done  politically.  But 
as  our  normal  gi-o^th  of  revenue  is  about  a  crore  and 
twenty  lakhs  as  once  estimated  by  Sir  Edward  Baker,  it  is 
clear  that  the  increased  allotment  to  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  need  not  by  itself  have  led  to  extra  taxation.  To 
understand  what  has  really  brought  about  a  deterioration 
in  the  fiuancial  position  of  the  country,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  year  1907-08,  and  compare  the  figures  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  that  "year  with  those  in  the  budget 
proposals  for  next  year.  Taking  both  receipts  and 
chai'ges  net,  as  given  in  statement  E — and  that  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  purposes  of  a  real  comparison — I  find  that 
the  total  net  receipts  under  major  revenue  heads  for  next 
year  are  estimated  at  3  millions  sterling  more  than  for 
1907-08 — the  opium  receipts  being  the  same  for  both 
years,  namely,  3|  millions,  but  land  revenue  being  two 
millions  more  for  next  year  and  there  being  a  total  increase 
of  another  million  under  other  heads.  I  also  find  that  as 
against  this  increase  of  3  millions,  there  is  a  deterioration, 
under  railways  of  ov'er  a  million,  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  rOl  millions  under  net  charges  of  civil  departments, 
nearly  half  a  million  under  military  services,  and  over  half 
a  million  under  interest,  telegraph,  minor  and  other  heads. 
To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  responsibility 
for  our  present  difiiculties  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
civil  departments  and  the  Railway  Board.  ]My  Lord,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  an  increase  of  nearly  2  millions 
sterling  in  the  net  charges  of  the  civil  departments  in 
three  years  is  a  phenomenal  increase  and  needs  explanation. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  am  much  surprised,    for    during   the 
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last  few  years  there  was  hardly  ever  a  day  when  we  did 
not  hear  of  higher  scales  of  pay  being  sanctioned  for  the 
superior  officers  of  some  civil  department  or  other.  The 
operations  of  the  Railway  Board,  too,  which  called  forth  a 
sharp  remonstrance  from  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  last  year,  have  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  throwing  on  the  resources  of  the  Government  a  steadily 
increasing  burden  of  working  expenses.  In  addition  to 
these  two  causes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pi'evalence  of 
high  prices  in  the  country  is  bound  to  affect  the  Exche- 
quer adversely  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Government,  as 
the  largest  purchaser  in  the  country,  has  to  pay  more  for 
its  purchases,  and  secondly,  the  pressure  of  high  prices  on 
the  resources  of  the  people  tends  to  diminish  the  revenue 
contributed  by  them  to  the  Government  under  several 
heads.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  all  these  questions  need  a 
careful  investigation.  I  had  hoped,  from  the  observations 
made  by  the  Finance  Minister  in  his  Financial  Statement 
last  year,  that  he  would  not  turn  to  fresh  taxation  until  at 
least  a  policy  of  severe  retrenchment  had  been  carried  out 
in  all  departments.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  present 
Financial  Statement  that  the  Hon'ble  ^Member  has  almost 
given  up  the  unequal  struggle.  The  forces  that  make 
for  economy  in  this  country  are  extremely  weak^ 
while  those  that  make  for  continuous  increases  on  expen- 
diture in  different  departments  are  enormously  strong,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  is  to  devise  measures 
which  will  effecti^^ely  safeguard  the  interests  of  economy.. 
My  Lord,  the  proposed  enhancements  of  duty  under 
the  Tariff  Bill  aie  expected  to  bring  in  an  extra  million 
sterling  or  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees,  half  of  which  will 
be  contributed  by  tobacco  and  liquors  and  the  other  half 
by  silver  and  petroleum.     Now,  I  strongly  hold  that  there 
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is  really  no   need   for   this   extra   taxation.     In  the   first 
place,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  continue  normal^ 
the  estimates  for  the   next   year    framed    by   the   Hon'ble 
Member  will  be  found  to  be  too  cautious.     Under  salt,  for 
instance,  I  am  confident  that  the  increase  will  be  consider- 
ably  more   than   what    has    been   budgetted   for.     Again,, 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the   conditions  of  the 
opium  trade  are  clearly  of  opinion — my  Hon'ble  friend  Sir 
Sassoon  David  is  a  recognised  authority  in  regard  to  that 
trade  and  he  strongly  holds  the  view — that  in  view  of  the 
special  circumstances   of  the   Chinese    market,  the   rate  of 
Rs.  1,750  per  chest  of  opium  which  has  been  taken  for 
next  year  is  much  too  low  and  that  Rs.  2,000  a  chest  will 
be  a  safe  estimate.     Lastly,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  a  sum  over  three-fourths  of 
a  million  sterling  has  been  provided  in  the  budget  for  the 
redemption    of  railway  debt  out  of  revenue.     My  Lord,    I 
consider  that  this  is  an  amazing   thing   to   do,   absolutely 
unjust  to  the  tax-payers,  when  the  Finance  Minister  comes 
forward  with  proposals  for  extra  taxation  on  the  ground 
that   the    money  that   will   otherwise    be    raised    will  be 
insufficient  for  current  purposes.     Railway  debt  is  produc- 
tive debt.     Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Railway 
Board  has  pushed  up  working  expenses  in  all  directions, 
the  railways  are  more   than   paying  the  interest  on  their 
capital,    and    there   is   absolutely   no   need — I  think  it  is 
wholly  unjustifiable — to   devote  a  pai't   of   revenue   to  the 
reduction   of    productive  debt.     The   three-fourths    of   a 
million;  which  represents   the    capital   portion    of   railway 
annuities,  should  clearly  come  out  of  loan  funds  raised  for 
the    purpose,   and   not   out  of   current    revenue   which  is 
needed   for  so    many    pressing    current    purposes.      Even 
assuming  that  the  Budget   estimates   are   not    framed  too 
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cautiously,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  money  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  the  contemplated  enhancements  of  duty  under 
Tariff  Bill  is  really  required,   the   transfer  of   the  amount 
provided     for    the    redemption    of    railway    capital     from 
revenue  to  capital  will  enable  the  Government  to  dispense 
with  the  enhanced  duties   on   silver   and   petroleum.     My 
Lord,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  enhancement  of 
tobacco  and  liquor  duties  if  there  must  be  extra   taxation. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  spirits  used  in  medicinal  prepara- 
tions should  be  exempted  from  duty.      But  I  object   most 
strongly    to    the    proposed    enhancements    on   silver    and 
petroleum.     The  duty   on   petroleum   will   necessarily  hit 
the  poorest  classes   in   the  country.      Burma   oil   may  get 
some  advantage  under  it,  but  I  am  afraid  the  price  of  even 
that  oil  vviil  be  raised,   if  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  new 
-duty,   at   any   rate   by  a  large   proportion  of   it.     And   as 
regards  silver,  I  hope  even  the  Finance  Minister  now  sees 
that  a  gi'eat  mistake  has  been  committed  in  proposing  the 
enhancement.     It  is  bound  to  add  seriously  to  the  great 
difficulties  through  which  the  mill  industry  is  at  this  time 
passing.      My    Lord,    the   country    had  a  i-ight    to   expect 
that     the    Government    would    not    show    such    disregard 
of   the    interests    of    its    greatest  industry  after   agricul- 
ture.     The    action     of    the     Government,   while  injuring 
Indian   exporters    of     yarn,  will    benefit   Chinese   produ- 
cers and    thereby   bring    sensibly    nearer  the      day  when 
India  will  lose  her  yarn    market  in    China   altogether.    It 
has  been  claimed  for  the  proposal  of    Government   that  it 
will    appi'eciate   the   silver   trinkets    of   the   mass    of  poor 
people  throughout  the  country.     The  poor  people  will  pro- 
bably have  no  opportunity    of    testing    that    till    a  famine 
comes,  when  they  might  have  to  part   with    their  trinkets. 
Meanwhile,    in    ordinary    times  they  will  find  themselves 
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adversely  affected  by  the  duty  eveiy  day,  as  the}'  will  have 
now  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  all  fresh  investments  of 
their  small  saving  in  silver.  My  Lord,  I  strongly  urge 
even  at  this  last  moment  that  the  proposed  enhancements 
of  duty  on  petroleum  and  silver  should  be  given  up.  If 
the  Government  insists  on  having  the  half  million  which 
they  are  expected  to  bring  in,  there  are  other  ways  far 
less  objectionable  of  raising  the  amount.  For  instance 
an  enhanced  import-duty  on  sugar  will  be  greatly  prefera- 
ble to  the  enhanced  duty  on  petroleum,  and  a  small  ex- 
port duty  on  jute,  of  which  we  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
world,  with  a  countervailing  excise  in  India,  if  necessary, 
will  bring  in  more  revenue  than  the  proposed  duty  on 
silver  and  will  have  much  to  recommend  it.  My  Lord,  I 
advocate  an  export-duty  on  jute  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  partly  for  meieting  the  increased  cost  of 
administration  in  Eastern  Bengal  that  the  new  taxation  is 
proposed.  It  is  therefore  only  fair  that  Bengal,  which 
already  pays  less  than  other  provinces  owing  to  her  per- 
manent settlement,  should  find  the  money  by  a  tax  on  one 
of  her  great  .staples.  Secondly,  it  is  not  just  that,  while 
the  cotton  industry  of  Bombay  is  already  taxed,  a  further 
burden  should  again  be  laid  on  it,  and  the  jute  industry 
of  Bengal  should  go  altogether  free.  An  export-duty  on 
raw  hides  and  skins  which  are  being  exported  in  enor- 
mous quantities  may  al.so  bring  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  seeds.  Or,  if  the  Government 
prefer  it,  they  may  raise  (and  later  lower)  according  to 
their  needs  the  whole  of  the  custom  duties  taken  together 
treating  them  in  India  as  they  treat  the  income-tax  in 
England.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  that  would  be  j)refera- 
ble  to  selecting  a  few  commodities  like  silver  and  petroleum 
for  heavy  enhancement. 
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[On  oth  March  1910,  the  1st  stage  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Financial  Statement  for  1910-11  was  taken  under  the 
rides  of  tfte  Reformed  Councils,  the  Uon'hle  Sir  Harvey 
-Adamson,  Vice-President,  being  in  tfte  chair.  At  this  meeting, 
Mr.  Gokhale  moved  that  "  this  Council  recommends  that  the 
■amount  of  loan  to  he  raised  during  the  year  1910-11  should 
he  £1,2^5,900  instead  of  £1,000,000  and  that  the  sum  of 
£245,900,  irhich  is  the  estimated  surplus  for  tloe  current  year^ 
should  he  allotted  to  the  several  Provincial  Governments  to  he 
expended  hy  them  in  assisting  local  hodies  to  carry  out  jyrojects 
of  sanitary  imjyrovements  "  ;  and  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion to  tJie  Council  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  follov:ing  speech: — ] 

He  said  : —  I  must  first  explain  to  the  Council  what 
my  object  is  in  moving  this  resolution.  It  is  true  that  the 
resolution  comes  b3fore  the  Council  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  amount  of  the  loan  that  the  Government 
want  for  next  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  my  proposal  at  all  that  the 
loan  should  be  raised  from  1  to  \\  millions.  Whether 
the  loan  for  next  year  is  1  or  2  millions  or  half  a  million 
is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  me ;  but  I  have  had 
to  put  my  motion  in  this  form,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  disturb  the  provision  made  in  the  budget 
for  capital  expenditure  and  I  do  not  want  to  disturb 
the  cash  balances  that  the  Government  expect  to  have  for 
next  year,  after  making  this  provision  for  capital  expendi- 
ture. My  real  object  is  to  secure  the  surplus  of  the  year 
for  expenditure  in  the  promotion  of  sanitation  throughout 
the  country.  What  usually  happens  under  the  procedure 
adopted  in  connection  with  a  surplus  is  this.     The  surplus 
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forms  part  of  the  cash  balances,  and  out  of  the  cash 
balances  a  certain  amount  is  devoted  to  capital  expendi- 
ture, whenever  this  is  practicable,  and  thus  the  surplus 
ultimatel}'  finds  its  way  into  capital  expenditure,  I  want 
to  withdraw  the  surplus  for  next  year  from  being  expended 
as  capital  expenditure,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Local  Governments,  in  order  that  they 
might  use  it  in  assisting  local  bodies,  especially  municipali- 
ties, in  carrying  out  projects  of  sanitary  improvement. 
The  whole  of  my  resolution  comes  to  this,  that  I  want  this 
Council  to  recommend  that  all  surpluses  that  are  annually 
realised,  whenever  they  are  realised,  should,  instead  of 
going  into  the  cash  balances,  and  from  there  going  into 
the  construction  of  railways  and  indirectly  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  unproductive  debt,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Provincial  Governments  and  be  ear-marked  to  assist 
municipalities  in  the  promotion  of  sanitation,  I  have 
urged  this  question  again  and  again  on  the  attention  of 
the  Council  for  the  past  six  years,  I  first  raised  it  in 
1904,  and  I  have  continued  to  press  it  year  by  year.  Two 
years  ago  the  then  Finance  Member,  Sir  Edward  Baker 
gave  us  about  30  lakhs  to  be  expended  on  sanitation  by 
municipalities.  That  was  a  small  response  to  the  appeal 
that  I  made  year  after  year,  but,  with  that  exception  my 
appeals  have  had  no  effect.  Starting  with  the  year  1898- 
1899,  we  find  that  we  have  had,  during  the  ten  years  ten 
consecutive  surpluses  amounting  to  25  millions  sterhng  or 
37i  crores.  And  the  bulk  of  them  have,  under  this  system 
of  accounts,  gone  first  to  Railway  construction  and  from 
there  to  the  reduction  of  our  unproductive  debt.  Now 
railway  construction  is  a  most  desirable  object,  and  so  is 
also  the  reduction  of  the  unproductive  debt.  Ordinarily 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  but  at  present 
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when  there  are  objects,  far  more  pressing  and  far  more 
important,  which  require  mondy,  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment is  justified  in  devoting  such  a  large  sum  out  of 
surplus  I'evenues  in  the  way  they  have  done.  If  this 
sum  of  £25  millions  sterling,  or  37|  crores  of  rupees, 
or  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  it,  had  been  devoted  to 
sanitary  projects  throughout  the  country,  what  a  difier- 
ence  it  would  have  made  in  every  direction  !  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  much  about  the  needs  of  sanitation  ;  the 
ravages  of  plague,  malaria  and  other  diseases  in  all  direc- 
tions and  a  death-rate  already  high  and  yet  steadily  rising 

foi^  1907-1908  it  was  37  per   thousand  as  against  35  per 

thousand  in  the  three  previous  years — all  that  show  that 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  countrj'  to-day  is  improv- 
ed sanitation.  How  is  the  need  to  be  satisfied  ?  Our 
municipalities  are  admittedly  very  poor,  their  resources 
are  small  and  they  are  already  insufficient  for  their 
ordinary  work.  Sanitary  projects  are  very  costly  ;  expend- 
iture on  them  has  to  be  on  a  "Western  scale,  whereas  it 
has  to  be  carried  out  in  Eastern  cities,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  are  very  poor.  If  municipalities  are  left 
to  themselves  to  undertake  sanitary  works,  the  case  is  a 
hopeless  one  ;  therefore  Government  must  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  municipalities.  The  only  way  in  which 
Government  can  do  so  is  either  by  voting  a  large 
permanent  annual  grant,  or  by  placing  their  surplus  at 
the  disposal  of  Provincial  Governments  for  assistance  to 
local  bodies  in  carrying  out  these  necessary  works.  As 
regards  a  large  permanent  grant,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  but  I  foresee  ob^^[ous  difficulties  in  the  way,  especi- 
ally in  a  year  like  this,  when  the  Finance  Minister  has 
iust  carried  through  Bills  imposing  extra  taxation  ;  it  is 
therefore  hopeless  to  expect  that  Government  will  make  a 
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permanent  addition  to  its  recurring  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  municipalities  in  regard  to  sanitation. 
But  there  is  an  easier  way  of  helping  them,  and  it  is  a  way 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  "What  I 
propose  is  this.  Whenever  a  surplus  is  leahsed,  instead 
of  itt  being  devoted  to  Railway  construction  or  some  such 
object,  it  should  be  placed  automatically  at  the  disposal  of 
Local  Governments.  A  surplus  is  so  much  excess  revenue 
taken  from  the  people  by  the  Government  over  and  above 
its  requirements.  Even  the  Finance  Department,  that 
knows  so  much  more  than  its  critics,  cannot  calculate  to  a 
nicety  how  much  money  is  required  and  how  much  will  be 
raised  in  a  given  year.  But  when  a  suiplus  is  realised,  it 
is  clear  that  the  financial  authorities  have  taken  from  the 
people  more  money  than  was  required.  Let  this  excess 
therefore  go  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  expenditure 
on  improved  sanitation.  I  think  this  is  an  eminently  just 
plea,  and  I  think  that  it  is  also  a  plea  whose  force  should 
be  recognised  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  peojjle. 
I  know  what  was  often  urged  by  the  late  Finance  Member 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  other  coun- 
tries to  devote  surpluses  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  That 
is  true,  but  I  would  remind  the  Council  of  what  Sir 
Herbert  Risely  said  when  carrying  through  his  Press  Bill 
the  other  day.  He  said  : — "  Let  India  be  guided  by  her 
own  lights  :  she  has  her  own  problems  and  must  solve 
them  in  her  own  way."  Where  the  debts  are  huge  as  in 
England  and  other  European  countries,  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  debt  by  means  of  a  Sinking 
Fund  or  in  any  other  way  that  it  is  practicable.  In  India 
the  unproductive  debt  is  a  mere  bagatelle ;  it  is  a  paltry 
sum  of  40  millions — it  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  it  is  only  the  unproductive  debt  that  matters. 
27 
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The  reduction  of  the  productive  debt  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
importance,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  Government 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  unproductive 
debt  has  got  to  be  reduced,  but  as  it  is  only  about  40 
millions,  its  reduction  is  not  a  matter  of  such  immediate 
or  paramount  importance  as  the  promotion  of  sanitation 
throughout  the  country.  Sir,  I  have  not  much  more  to  say. 
I  would  only  urge  this  in  conclusion  that  if  the  whole  of 
this  surplus  cannot  be  made  available,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  agree  to  half  the  surplus  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Provincial  Governments.  All  that  I  insist  on  is  that  a 
surplus  should  not  be  absorbed  by  Government  in  the  way 
it  does  at  present. 

{Replying  on  the  debate  that  ensued,  Mr.  Gokhale    made 
the  foUoioing  speech  :— ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  said  : —  Mr.  Vice-Presi- 
dent I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  observations  that  have  fallen  from  some  of  the  mem- 
bers before  the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Minister  has  the  final 
word  in  regard  to  this  resolution  so  far  as  this  year  is 
concerned.  I  will  first  take  up  what  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Madge  said  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Madge's  difficulty 
is  that  I  have  proposed  no  principles  on  which  the 
surpluses  might  be  distributed  liy  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment among  the  Provincial  Governments,  if  my  resolution 
is  accepted.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  simple.  The 
Government  of  India  would  have  entire  discretion  in  the 
matter  just  as  they  always  have  whenever  they  are  distribut- 
incr  extra  grants  among  Local  Governments.  Two  years 
ago  when  His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Baker  placed  30  lakhs 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Governments,  he  used  his 
discretion  in  allotting  the  grants  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments.    The  same  will  happen  if  my  resolution  is  carried. 
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As  regards  what  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Slacke  said,  that 
only  in  a  way  confirms  my  principal  complaint.  Of  this 
30  lakhs  that  the  Government  of  India  then  gave  to 
Provincial  Governments,  Bengal  got  4^  lakhs  and  I 
suppose  the  Bengal  Government  wanted  to  distribute  this 
sum  among  the  different  municipahties,  giving  a  small 
sum  here,  a  small  sum  there,  and  a  small  sum  to  a  third 
municipality,  and  they  wanted  the  municipalities  to  provide 
double  that  amount  probably  out  of  their  own  current 
resources  in  order  to  carry  out  some  works  of  improve- 
ment. Now,  I  entirely  object  to  this.  W  hat  we  need  is 
large  sanitary  projects  in  important  cities.  But  large 
sanitary  projects  cost  plenty  of  money.  In  Poona,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  been  wanting  drainage  for  a  long  time  very 
badly.  The  estimates  given  by  different  engineers  have 
been  45  lakhs,  22  Inkhs,  and  16  lakhs  the  lowest,  and  so 
on.  A  single  municipality,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  effect- 
ively assisted,  would  absorb  more  than  your  4i  lakhs,  but 
that  would  be  a  far  more  effective  way  of  applying  such 
gi-ants. 

The  Honhle  Mr.  Slacke  : —  That  is  exactly  what  was 
done. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  : — But  44  lakhs  cannot  go 
any  great  length  in  a  big  town  where  you  want  (say)  25 
lakhs.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  contention.  I 
hold  that  even  this  one-third  and  two-thirds  distribution  of 
■expenditure  is  beyond  the  powers  of  our  municipalities.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  our  municipalities  are  very 
poor.  What  are  the  sources  of  their  income,  what  is  the 
property  which  they  can  tax  ?  House  property  they  tax, 
but  in  most  towns  it  is  extremely  poor  property.  They 
have  a  road-cess,  a  conservancy  cess,  and  one  or  two  other 
cesses,  and    they   probably  have   an    octroi    duty.     What 
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more  is  there  in  an  ordinary  city  to  tax,  so  that  a  muni- 
cipality can  derive  any  income?  In  Poona,  for  instance^ 
where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  muni- 
cipality for  five  years,  we  were  practically  bankrupt  all  the 
time  I  was  there.  It  was  a  time  of  plague,  and  every  pie  we 
could  spare  was  used  in  connection  with  plague  opemtions. 
The  roads  had  to  be  neglected, and  the  schools  were  cut  down. 
Well,  I  think  that  if  these  sanitary  projects  are  to 
be  carried  out,  the  Government  must  contribute  much 
more  than  this  one-third.  In  some  cases  Government  may 
have  to  find  the  entire  amount  if  these  works  are  to  be 
uRdertaken.  This  is  a  situation  which  must  be  understood 
clearly.  The  Government  constructs  railways.  Suppose 
some  of  the  railways  had  been  left  to  private  enterprise  in 
this  counti'y,  where  would  our  railways  have  been  to-day  ? 
Suppose  large  trunk  roads  had  been  left  to  District  Boards, 
where  would  trunk  roads  have  been  to-day  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  will  do  for  Government  to  say  that- 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  municipalities  alone,  and 
they  must  find  the  bulk  of  the  money.     Government   may 
as  well  say  that  they  do  not  care  whether  there  is  improv- 
ed sanitation  or  not  in  the  country.     Another  point  I  would 
like  to  submit  in  this  connection  is  that  the  present  distri- 
bution of  resources    between    Government,    Imperial   and 
Provincial  on  one  side,  and  the  local  bodies  on  the  other,  is 
bsolutely  unfair  to  local  bodies.     If  the  local  bodies  had 
ources  of  revenue   placed   at  their-  disposal   which    could 
brine  in  some  considerable   revenue,   then   I  could  under- 
stand the  Government  throwing  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tructino'  sanitary  works  on  these  local  bodies,  but  in  the 
.     gc/le  that  they  have   to  carry  on  to  merely  maintain 
fbemselves,  it  is  almost  cruel  to  expect  these  municipalities 
to  find  money  for  these  vast  undertakings. 
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I  will  now  come  to  what  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Meston 
said  in  reply  to  my  resolution.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Meston's 
attitude  is  the  old  orthodox  attitude  of  the  Jj'inance 
Department  towards  this  question.  I  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  where  so  great  and  powerful  a  member  of  the 
Oovernment,  as  our  late  Commander-in-Chief  Lord 
Kitchener  failed,  because  I  understand  that  he  often  and 
very  vigorously  maintained  the  view  which  I  have  urged 
in  this  Council  year  after  year.  However,  1  mean  to 
persevere.  There  were  certain  things  which  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Meston  said  which,  if  he  will  pardon  my  saying  so, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  somewhat  curious.  For  instance, 
he  said  that  if  my  resolution  was  accepted  the  unproduc- 
tive debt  of  the  country  would  be  increased,  and  then 
the  credit  of  the  Government  of  which  I  have  spoken 
would  be  affected.  T  do  not  know  how  the  debt  of  the 
Government  is  going  to  increase  if  my  X'esolution  is 
accepted.  I  do  not  propose  you  should  borrow,  if  you 
wish  to  help  municipalities.  Your  unproductive  debt  is 
only  about  40  millions  to-day.  Surely,  if  you  do  not 
borrow  more  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  going  to  increase.  It 
could  not,  of  course,  diminish  unless  you  devoted  a 
portion  of  your  surplus  towards  a  further  reduction,  but 
certainly  it  could  not  increase.  It  is  true  you  may  have 
to  borrow  during  famine  times.  That  is  another  question  ; 
that  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  you  have  to  go  back 
thirty  years  to  understand  that  history.  When  the  big 
famine  of  1876-1878  occurred  in  this  country,  the  Govern- 
ment estimated  that  on  an  average  in  about  ten  years  from 
10  to  15  crores  were  needed  for  actual  famine  relief  and 
for  avoiding  the  loss  which  occurred  to  Government  in 
connection  with  revenue  and  so  forth  ;  and  they  therefore 
in  the  year  1879,  when   Sir   John   Strachey   was    Finance 
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Minister,  imposed  extra  taxation  to  provide  this  fifteen 
crores  in  ten  years'  time — the  amount  that  they  expected 
to  be  lost  by  the  State  by  direct  famine  losses  and  losses  in 
connection  with  revenue.  This  tax  is  a  part  of  the  general 
taxes  of  the  country.  It  has  been  added  to  since  then  ;  it 
has  not  been  taken  away,  and  so  there  you  will  find  the 
provision  for  preventing  the  growth  of  debt  owing  to 
famines.  There  is  the  standing  provision  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country  of  half  a  million  ;  in  this  year's 
budget,  you  will  tind  there  is  this  provision  of  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  half  of  which  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  the 
redaction  of  debt  in  order  that,  when  famine  times  come,, 
the  Government  should,  if  necessary,  be  able  to  borrow  and 
yet  the  debt  may  not  be  increased.  Then  the  Hon'ble 
Member  stated  that  the  surpluses  of  which  I  have  spoken 
had  come  from  the  earnings  on  railways — they  were 
profits  from  railways.  No'v^,  I  have  not  got  the  exact 
figures  before  me  and  I  am  speaking  only  from  memory, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  wrong.  The 
profits  from  railways  have  not  come  to  20  millions  in  the 
last  ten  year's,  or  even  half  that  amount,  I  think  the  highest 
profit  from  railways  was  in  1906-07 — the  last  but  one  year 
of  Sir  Edward  Baker's  tenm-e  as  Finance  ^Minister — and  it 
was  then  I  think  2g  millions.  The  next  year  it  was  H  mill- 
ion or  thereabouts.  The  total  profits  from  railways  during  the 
last  few  years  when  railways  have  been  paying,  have  not,  I 
think,  been  more  than  7  or  8  millions  altogether  ;  in  any 
case,  I  am  quite  confident,  they  have  never  been  anywhere 
near  25  millions.  Moreover,  if  you  are  going  to  point 
)'our  finger  to  the  profits  from  railways,  I  would  ask  you 
to  remember  that  railways  have  cost  us,  ever  since  they 
were  first  built,  I  think  53  or  54  crores,  not  less,  during 
the  time  that  railwavs  were  a   losing  concern,   and   not  a 
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paying  concern.  Therefore,  if  j-ou  are  making  any  small 
profits  now,  those  profits,  I  venture  to  say,  should  go  to 
lepay  the  country  for  the  losses  that  the  couutry  had  to 
bear  on  account  of  railways  out  of  current  revenues  for  40 
to  50  years. 

The  last  thing  is  about  the  duty  of  local  bodies.  I 
say,  Sir,  that  if  this  is  the  view  that  the  Government  are 
going  to  take,  that  sanitation  is  the  business  of  local 
bodies  and  that  they  must  help  themselves  as  well  as  they 
can,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  not  a  view  which  should 
commend  itself  to  this  Council.  The  Government  has 
introduced  higher  standards  of  administration  in  this 
country  and  it  behoves  Government  to  see  that  in  sanita- 
tion also  things  which  can  be  done  only  with  substantial 
assistance  from  Government  are  done  rather  than  left 
undone.  There  are  two  policies,  so  to  say,  before  us.  On 
the  one  side  you  have  more  and  more  expenditure  on  the 
Army,  a  top-heavy  civil  administration,  and  greater  and 
greater  expenditure  on  railways.  That  is  one  direction* 
The  other  direction  is  more  education,  more  sanitation, 
money  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness,  and 
similar  objects  concerning  the  moral  and  material  well- 
being  of  the  masses.  Hitherto  the  first  policy  has  been  on 
the  whole  predominant.  "When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  second  has  been  neglected  altogether.  I  do  not 
mean  thiit  at  all.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  far  more 
money  has  been  and  is  being  spent  on  the  first,  whereas 
the  second  has  been  and  is  being  comparatively  starved  ; 
and  I  urge  that  the  relative  claims  of  the  two  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  should  now  be  reversed. 
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\^The  second  stage  of  the  discussion  on  the  Financial 
Statement  fw  1910-11  was  taken  on  0th  Marih  1910,  the 
Ilon'ble  Sir  Harvey  Adamson,  Vice-President,  being  in  the 
chair.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  a  resolution 
recommending  the  abolition  of  the  anmutl  allotment  for  Re- 
ditction  or  Avoidance  of  Debt  under  the  head  of  Famiiie  J.e- 
lief  and  Insurance  and  in  sujyport  of  his  motion  made  the 
following  speech  : — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  said  : —  Sir,  my  resolution 
reads  as  follows  : — 

That  this  Council  lecominends  that  the  annual  allotment  of 
half  a  million  sterling  under  Famine  Relief  and  Inturance  to 
Reduction  or  Avoidance  of  Debt  i«hould  now  be  abolished. 

I   would   like  at  the  outset  to  make  a  slight  alteration 

in  the  wording  of  the  resolution.     1  would  say  '  that  this 

Council  recommends  that  the  annual  allotment  (which  for 

next  year,  is  half  a  million  sterling)  under  Famine  Relief 

and  Insurance  to  Reduction  or  Avoidance  of  Debt,  should 

now  be  abolished.' 

I  make  this  alteration  because  though  in  ordinary 
times  when  there  is  no  expenditure  on  Famine  Relief  one 
might  expect  this  allotment  to  be  half  a  million — in 
practice  it  has  not  always  been  half  a  million:  therefore 
in  order  to  be  strictly  accurate  I  should  like  to  alter  the 
wording  as  proposed. 

The  Council  no  doubt  is  aware  that  there  is  a  head  of 
expenditure  in  our  accounts  known  as  Famine  Relief  and 
Insurance.  The  total  charge  under  this  head  is  one  million 
stei'ling  and  is  divided  into  three  sub-heads.  One  is  actual 
famine  relief  ;  the  second  is  expenditure  out  of  revenue  on 
protective  works,  being  both  railway  and  irrigation,  but 
now  for  all  practical   purposes   irrigation  ;  and   third,  the 
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sum  allotted  for  the  reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt.  I 
understand  there  is  a  limit  as  regards  protective  works, 
not  more  than  half  being  devoted  to  protective  works. 
Therefore  when  there  is  no  actual  expenditure  on  famine 
relief,  the  other  half  goes,  or  can  go,  to  reduction  or  avoid- 
ance of  debt. 

Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  Council 
briefly  to  the  history  of  this  Famine  Insurance  Grant,  and 
I  shall  state  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

This  grant,  or  fund  as  it  was  called  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  created  thirty  years  ago  on  account  of  very 
serious  expenditure  which  Government  at  that  time  had  to 
incur  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  two  famines.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Lytton  in  1878-79  found  that  the 
Oovernment  of  India  had  to  spend  about  17  crores  of 
rupees  in  connection  with  the  famine  in  Bengal  and  the 
North- Western  Provinces  in  1874  and  the  bigger  famine 
which  ravaged  the  Western  and  Southern  Presidencies 
later  on  from  1876  to  the  beginning  of  1878.  The  total 
expenditure  in  connection  with  famine  relief  and  loss  of 
revenue  in  the  years  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  crores, 
and  the  Government  decided  that  they  should  levy  extra 
taxation  in  order  to  provide  in  the  course  of  ten  years  a 
sum  of  15  crores  of  rupees.  It  was  calculated  that  ordi- 
narily two  famines  might  be  expected  in  ten  years,  and  a 
sum  of  one  million  sterling  under  the  three  heads  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  was  provided  and  earmarked  for 
famine  purposes.  Immediately  afterwards  a  question 
arose  as  to  how  this  money  was  to  be  disposed  of.  In  1879 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed,  presided  over 
by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  to  enquire  into  the  question  of 
public  works,  and  this  Committee  laid  down  how  the 
Famine  Insurance   Fund  should   then  be  spent.     I   think 
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perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  I  could  state  to  the  Council 
the  objects  of  that  Famine  Insurance  Grant  would  be  to 
quote  an  extract  from  the  report  of  that  Parliamentary 
Committee.  This  was  what  Lord  George  Hamilton  and 
his  colleagues  said  :  '  During  the  financial  years  1877-78-79 
additional  taxation  was  imposed  in  India  in  order  to  esta- 
blish an  annual  Famine  Insurance  Fund  of  a  crore  and  a 
half  (in  the  currency  of  that  time  a  million  and  a  half). 
That  amount  was  fixed  with  reference  to  famine  expendi- 
ture which  during  the  last  six  years  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  revenue  of  14 
crores  of  rupees  and  of  which  a  large  proportion  had  been 
met  by  borrowing.  The  object  of  this  Famine  Insurance 
Fund  was,  by  increasing  the  revenue,  to  avoid  constant 
additioRS  to  the  debt  of  India  which  the  prevention  of 
periodical  famines  would  entail  by  either  applying  that 
increase  of  income  to  works  likely  to  avert  famine  and  thus 
obviate  famine  expenditure,  or  by  reducing  annually  the 
debt  contracted  for  famine,  so  that  if  famine  expenditure 
should  again  become  inevitable  the  reduction  of  debt  made 
in  years  bf  prosperity  would  compensate  for  the  liabilities 
incurred  during  scarcity.  This  increase  of  taxation  wa& 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  on  this 
understanding.' 

The  understanding,  therefore,  was  that  the  grant  was 
to  be  devoted,  first,  to  preventing  additions  to  the  debt  of  the 
country,  and  secondly,  for  promoting  protective  works  which 
would  mitigate  the  rigours  of  famine.  Now  the  history  of 
this  fund  or  grant  is  a  somewhat  chequered  one.  Imme- 
diately after  it  was  instituted,  owing  to  financial  difiicultie& 
connected  with  the  Afghan  W.ar,  the  fund  had  to  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes.  During  the  five  years  of  Lord 
Ripon's  Viceroyalty  the  fund  was  spent  on  the  purposes- 
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for  which  it  was  instituted,  but  again  in  Lord  Duflerin's 
time  there  was  a  diversion. 

There  was  then  very  considerable  criticism  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately  the  Government 
restored  this  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  but  during  Sir 
James  TVestland's  time  it  was  never  fully  a  crore  and  a 
half  for  several  years  but  only  one  croi'e,  and  he  justified 
that  reduction  by  saying  that  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  resist  famine. 

However,  in  Lord  Curzon's  time  the  full  crore  and 
a  half  was  restored. 

This  period  of  thirty  years  during  which  the  famine- 
grant  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  mentioned  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  from  1881  ta 
1895-1896  and  from  1895  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
first  period  was  practically  free  from  famine.  There  were 
no  doubt  scarcities  here  and  there  and  even  small  famines,^ 
but  there  was  nothing  serious,  and  I  therefore  omit  the 
whole  of  that  period  as  not  being  altogether  too  favourable 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument. 

Taking  the  second  period — 1895  up  to  the  present 
time — there  were  two  of  the  greatest  famines  of  the 
century  which  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
besides  two  or  thi'ee  smaller  famines.  Therefore  it  could 
not  be  said  that  this  period  was  free  from  famine  condi- 
tions, and  yet  what  do  we  find  ?  The  unproductive  debt  of 
the  country,  which  alone  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  was  70  millions  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period.  At  the  close  of  this  period  that 
debt  was  only  40  millions.  Therefore  this  unproductive 
debt  or  ordinary  debt,  instead  of  being  added  to,  wa.s 
actually  reduced  from  70  millions.     Out  of  this  the  portioii 
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of  the  famine  Relief  Grant  devoted  to  i-eduction  comes  to 
M  millions  or  4|  millions  to  40  millions.  The  rest  was 
due  to  the  surpluses  having  been  devoted  to  railway 
construction  and  through  that  to  reduction  of  debt.  My 
point  therefore  now  is,  if  in  the  absence  of  this  gi'ant  the 
unproductive  debt  had  had  to  be  added  to,  then  this 
expenditure  out  of  revenue  in  reducing  the  debt  would 
have  been  justified  and  this  sum  would  have  been  properly 
devoted  according  to  the  original  intention  to  preventing 
additions  to  the  debt  of  the  country.  But  as  the  debt  was 
largely  reduced  independently  of  the  grant,  I  think  it  was 
unnecessary  that  this  grant  of  4^  millions  should  have  been 
devoted  further  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  And  I  say 
this  sum  might  hav'e  been  spent  usefully  in  other 
directions. 

I  want  the  Council  to  realise  this  ;  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  Lord  George  Hamilton's  Com- 
mittee laid  down  as  the  object  of  this  grant  in  relation  to 
the  debt,  and  the  present  practice  of  Government.  It  is 
true  that  Government  devote  this  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
but  they  devote  it  to  the  reduction  of  debt  b)'^  increasing 
the  amount  available  for  productive  purposes  and  princi- 
pally railway  construction.  Therefore  this  sum  taken 
out  of  revenue,  which  is  intended  to  mitigate  the 
rigours  of  famine  and  which  is  also  intended  to  enable 
the  Government  to  borrow  in  times  of  famine,  is 
being  oi-dinarily  devoted  to  increase  the  resources 
of  Government  for  capital  outlay  on  railway'  construc- 
tion. Xow,  Sir,  I  have  been  contending  again  and  again 
in  the  Council  that  as  our  railways  earn  a  very  fair 
rate  of  interest  and  as  the  credit  of  Government  is  excel- 
lent, the  Government  should  confine  the  outlay  on  railway 
construction  only   to   such  sums  as  can  be  raised  in  the 
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market  out  of  borrowings  ;  and  any  sums  available  out  of 
current  revenues  should  be  used  for  other  more  pressing 
objects.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  grant  of  half 
a  million  or  under  should  no  more  be  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  because  the  debt  is  already  very  small 
and  I  do  not  think  its  reduction  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  sum  was  made 
available  for  agricultural  education,  for  the  organization 
of  rural  credit  and  other  measures  connected  with  the 
material  improvement  of  the  peasantry,  that  would  benefit 
the  pesantry  far  more  than  the  present  practice  of 
Government  and  would  enable  the  pesantry  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  famine  better  than  the  course  which  th& 
Government  adopts.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Finance  Mem- 
ber will  tell  us  that  I  am  attacking  the  principle  of  the 
Sinking  Fund.  No  doubt  I  am,  I  go  further  and  say 
that  in  the  present  state  you  do  not  want  a  Sinking  Fund. 
India  must  deal  with  her  own  problems  in  her  own  way, 
and  in  India,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  the  unproductive 
debt  is  a  mere  bagatelle — only  40  millions.  Where  the 
unproductive  debt  is  huge,  as  in  England,  a  Sinking  Fund 
is  an  absolute  necessity ;  but  where  it  is  small  and  where 
we  want  money  urgently  for  other  purposes,  T  think  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  an  absurdity.  I  therefore  move  that  the 
grant  of  half  a  million  for  next  year  under  Famine  Eelief 
and  Insurance  to  reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt  should 
now  be  abolished. 


RAILWAY  FINANCE. 

\^/Jttring  the  2nd  stage  of  the  discussion  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  for  1910-11  under  Railways,  Mr.  Gokhale 
moved  for  a  rtduction  of  their  icorking  expenses  by  1  a'Oi-e  of 
rupees  and  made  the  following  speech  on  the  occasion  : — ] 

The  Hoa'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  : —  Sir,  I  beg  to  move 
that  '  this  Council  recommenda  that  the  provision  for  the 
working  expenses  of  State  Railways  for  the  next  year 
should  be  reduced  by  one  crore  of  rupees.'  Sir,  1  wish  it 
had  been  possible  for  roe  to  act  on  the  suggestion  which 
was  just  now  thrown  out  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  T.  R, 
Wynne,  namely,  that  I  should  withdraw  this  resolution  as 
I  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  ones. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
withdrawing  it,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  Council  to 
divide  on  it. 

In  moving  this  resolution,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
express,  if  I  may  presume  to  do  so,  my  sympathy  with  the 
Railway  Board  for  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  stand  be- 
tween two  fires.  Judging  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble 
Member,  I  find  that  the  railway  administrations  as  repre- 
sented by  their  Boards  in  London  are  complaining  about 
the  control  exercised  by  the  Railway  Board.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  Council,  some  of  us  at  any  rate,  are 
inclined  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  working 
expenses  have  been  allowed  to  go  up.  Of  course  I  am  a 
mere  outsider  and  a  layman.  I  cannot  go  into  the  techni- 
cal portions  of  this  i-ailway  administration  ;  but  1  can  look 
at  railway  finance  in  a  general  way  ;  and  looking  at  rail- 
way finance  in  a  general  way,  I  have  come  to  certain 
<;onclusions  which  1  would  like  to  lay  before  this   Council. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  this  railway  finance  has  b*en 
responsible  during  the  last  three  or  four  j^ears  for 
the  deterioration  in  the  country's  financial  position.  AVe 
find  that  in  the  year  1906-1907  the  net  profit  from  rail- 
way's which  the  country  derived  was  about  £2-^  millions; 
in  1907-1908  it  was  about  £\i  millions.  In  1908-1909, 
instead  of  a  net  profit,  there  was  actually  a  deficit  of  £1 
millions ;  during  the  current  year  there  was  a  gain  of 
about  £860,000  ;  and  during  the  next  year  probably  under 
half  a  million  is  expected  to  be  realized  as  profit.  The 
position,  therefore,  in  five  years  has  come  down  from  £2^ 
millions  to  about  half  a  million  profits,  and  that  naturally 
must  set  us  thinking.  I  have  looked  into  the  figures 
somewhat  closely  on  that  account,  and  I  find  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  require  explanation.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  looking  into  these  figures  is  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  working  expenses  during  the  last 
five  years,  i.e.,  since  the  Railway  Board  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  Railway  Board  came  into  existence  in  1905 
and  the  working  expenses  have  been  going  vip  steadily 
from  that  year.  I  have  consulted  the  figures  for  15  years 
from  1890  to  1905,  i.e.,  up  to  the  date  the  Railway  Board 
came  into  existence.  The  working  expenses  during  that 
period  were  between  46  and  48  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts  uniformly.  There  was  only  one  year  in  which  the 
proportion  was  49,  Otherwise,  thi'oughout,  the  proportion 
was  46,  46|,  47  and  up  to  48.  From  the  time  that  the 
Railway  Board  however  came  into  existence — from  its 
very  first  year — this  proportion  has  been  going  up.  After 
the  proportion  had  been  stationary  for  15  years  we  find  in 
1906  the  proportion  rose  to  50  ;  from  47  or  47|  it  went 
up  to  50  ;  in  1907-1908  it  went  up  to  57-5  ;  in  1908-1909 
it  went  up  to  62  per   cent. — that    was   a  year   of   deficit. 
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In  1910,  the  current  year,  it  is  55'3,  and  for  the  next 
jearit  is  expected  to  be  566.  Now,  I  cannot  understand 
why  if  for  15  years  they  were  satisfied  with  47  or  48  per 
cent,  of  gross  receipts  for  working  expenses,  suddenly 
there  should  have  been  this  increase,  and  they  should  now 
ask  for  7  or  8  to  12  per  cent,  more  according  as  you  take 
the  year.  This  certainly  requires  an  explanation.  Of 
course  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  money  is  being  well  spent, 
that  the  money  is  being  spent  on  improvements,  and  the 
Hon'ble  Member  will  no  doubt  justify  this  in  the  name 
of  efficiency — we  used  to  hear  of  it  from  various  quarters 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  There  has  been  so  much 
more  spent  on  the  Army,  also  on  Civil  Departments,  all 
in  the  name  of  efficiency.  I  quite  admit  that  efficiency 
is  desirable,  but  there  must  be  a  limit,  even  to  efficiency. 
As  Lord  Salisbury  once  said  :  '  All  efficiency  must  be  rela- 
tive '  that  is,  it  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
requirements  but  also  the  resources  of  the  people  for 
whom  you  are  going  to  secure  that  efficiency,  and  consi- 
dering that  India  is  a  poor  country,  I  think  that  the 
Railway  Board  might  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard 
of  efficiency  than  what  it  is  evidently  aiming  at.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  definite  proportion  beyond  which  they 
should  not  go  in  the  matter  of  working  expenses.  If  the 
railway  administration  of  this  country  were  satisfied  with 
47  to  48  per  cent,  for  15  years,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Railway  Board  should  not  impose  a  similar  limit  upon 
itself.  It  may  go  a  little  higher  if  necessary,  but  I  think 
beyond  50  per  cent,  the  working  expenses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  in  any  particular  year.  If  anything  like 
that  were  to  be  done  from  next  year,  as  you  estimate 
your  revenue  at  44  crores,  your  expenditure  would  be  22 
crores  or  somewhere    there,    and    you    would  have   about 
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3  croies  fou  the  Finance  Minister  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  not  have  put  upon  us  the  extra  taxation  that  he 
did    the    other  day.     Then  there  is  another  point  to  which 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  Cuunti],  and  that  is 
this  :  that  for  the  last  four  years  the  Board  or  those  who 
are  responsible — because  1  am  afraid  it  is  the  railway 
administrations  that  are  carrying  out  unauthorised  works, 
who  are  really  responsible — in  any  case  we  have  to  hold 
the  Board  responsible  in  this  Council  and  the  Board  will 
hold  the  administrations  responsible  in  its  turn — but  for 
the  last  four  years  we  find  that  the  budget  is  being  system- 
atically exceeded  in  the  matter  of  working  expenses.  In 
the  first  year  it  was  only  a  slight  excess.  In  1906-1907  it 
was  only  an  excess  of  10  lakhs  ;  in  1907-1908  the  excess 
Avas  2|  crores  ;  in  1908-1909  it  was  2 1  crores  over  the 
budget  allotment  for  working  expenses.  This  year,  owing 
to  the  geat  row  that  was  made,  there  has  been  of  course  a 
great  decrease  in  this  excess,  but  still  there  is  an  excess  of 

I I  lakhs.  Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  thing  to  which 
exception  must  be  taken.  I  think  it  is  most  objectionable 
that  the  budget  allotment  should  be  exceeded  in  this 
manner.  I  think  in  this  matter  I  could  not  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  which  were  employed  last  year  by  His 
Honour  Sir  Edward  Baker  in  speaking  of  this  question, 
namely,  that  the  Railway  Board  had  been  exceeding  its 
budget  in  the  matter  of  working  expenses.  This  is  what 
His  Honour  said.  Possibly  he  used  sharja  language  be- 
cause his  own  budget  had  been  upset.  I  will  read  the 
language  that  he  used  : — 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the  explanation  presented  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  Railway  board  seems  singularly  inade- 
quate. Something  is  doubtless  due  to  the  cost  of  coal,  though  we 
are  not  told  what  it  amounts  to.  Grain  compensation  is  said  to 
amount  to  23|  lakhs  or  £157,000,  i.e.,  less  than   one-tenth  of  the 

28" 
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total  excess.  Floods  on  the  Nortlj-Westeni  Railway  are  cnllecl 
into  account  for  some  iiiisjieeifiid  part  of  the  riiiiainder  ;  but  1 
Stem  to  remember  hearing  of  similar  floods  for  several  jeHru  before 
on  that  iiiie.  A  great  dei«l  is  attiibufcd  to  repairs  and  renewals 
and  wo  are  told  that  eoinmitments  have  been  entered  into  which 
•could  not  be  stopped  1  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  quebtion 
■whether  any  railway  administration  if  at  liberty  to  enier  into 
commitments  of  this  kind  wliich  cannot  be  modified  or  contracted 
if  the  ensuing  _\e4r  is  one  of  deficit.  But  1  do  affirm  without  hesi- 
tation that  any  edmir.istmtion  vhich  <  ciitemplales  doing  so  is 
bound,  by  sll  the  canons  (4  fln.tnoc  a-  d  eommonsense,  to  provide 
for  the  corresponding  eypcndiiure  in  its  entimate,  and  in  the 
present  ipstance  we  have  to  face  the  plain  fact  that  the  vtorking 
expenf^es,  in  spi'e  of  a  heavy  rtdudion  in  the  traific  oariied,  have 
■exceeded  the  estimates  by  not  much  leSK  than  a  million    and  a  half. 

This  is  stiong   langu.ige,    but  it  is   not   mine  ;  it  was 
used  by  one  wlio  had  been  Finance  ]\linister  for  four  3  ears, 
and  I  am  quite   content  to  leave  the  question  as  it  is  there 
between   Sir   Edward    Baker  and    the    Hon'l)]e    Sir  T.   R.  ' 
Wynne. 

I  tliink  that,  just  as  there  must  be  a  certain    definite 

proportion  beyond  which  working  expenses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go,  so  also  it  must  be  definitely  and  distinctly 
laid  down  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  the 
budget  allotment  for  working  expenses  be  exceeded.  I 
think  that  the  Finance  Department  has  a  light  to  expect 
that,  and  that  the  Council,  as  interested  in  economy,  has 
also  a  right  to  expect  it. 

Having  made  these  two  com^^laints,  I  would  now  like 
to  make  a  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  State  railways  were  managed  by  the  State 
instead  of  their  being  managed  by  Companies.  I  know  this 
is  a  question  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but 
apart  from  other  things — whether  the  thing  would  be  imme- 
diately more  costly  or  less  costly,  on  that  I  have  heard  two 
opinions — there  is  one  distinct  advantage  which  I  claim 
for  this,  and  that  is  that  in  the  end  State  management 
".will    be    more    economical.     You    compare     the     ordinary 
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public  works  list — the  personnel  of  the  Public  Works 
officers  with  the  personnel  of  Railway  officers.  Through- 
out you  will  find  a  practical  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  railway  service.  Whereas  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  a  considerable  proportion  con 
sists  of  Indians,  in  the  Railway  service  it  is  only  ncre  and 
there  that  you  find  an  Indian  ;  for  the  most  part  Indians 
-are  carefully  shut  out.  Now,  if  all  these  railwaj's  were 
managed  by  the  Government,  the  Government  would,  in 
the  first  place,  be  more  sympathetic  with  our  aspirations 
than  Boai-ds  sitting  in  London,  and  secondly,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  more  responsive  to  any  pressure  of  opinion 
put  upon  it.  The  Boards  being  in  London,  we  may  say 
what  we  like,  they  go  on  doing  what  they  please,  and  the 
agents  here  must  obey  their  directors  there.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Companies, 
the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  rail- 
way service  must  continue,  whereas  if  the  management 
were  to  pass  over  to  the  Government,  there  would  be  a 
more  steady  employment  of  Indians  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  service,  and  this  in  due  course  is  bound  to  lead  to 
greater  economy  in  the  management  of  riiilways.  I  move 
the  resolution  which  stands  in  my  name. 

[  The  Hon'ble  Air  T.  Wynne,  Chairman  of  the  Railway 
Board,  having  opposed  Mr.  Gokhule's  motion,  Mr.  GokhaJe 
made  the  following  rejily: — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  said  : —  I  would  like.  Sir, 
to  make  a  brief  reply  to  the  observations  that  have  fallen 
from  the  Hon'ble  Sir  T.  Wynne.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  1909  the  net  earning  under  Revenue,  as  it  is  called 
here,  was  r2'43  millions,  which  was  virtually  the  same 
figure  as  what  you  have  in  the  accounts  of  1906-190? 
iiamely,   12".52.     Now  that  is  quite  true.     But  the  Hon'ble 
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Member  should  not  have  left  out  of  consideration  ttie  fact- 
that  between  those  years  a  large  amount  had  come  to  be 
spent  as  capital  outlay  on  railways,  and  there  must  be 
interest  on  that  capital  expenditure.  Therefore,  the  very 
least  that  the  year  1909  should  have  shown  to  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  1906  was  to  show  the  same  net  amount  of 
revenue  as  1906,  plus  the  interest  on  the  capital  expendi- 
ture during  the  three  years.  Well,  I  find,  looking  at  the 
amount  of  interest  on  debt,  that  in  1906  the  intere.st  on 
debt  was  5  millions,  whereas  in  1909  the  interest  is  5'67  ; 
that  is,  two-thirds  of  a  million  roughly  represents  the 
intere.st  on  the  additional  amount  that  had  come  to  be 
expended  as  railway  capital.  Now,  if  only  these  railways 
had  earned  this  two-thirds  of  a  million  more,  under  the 
net  earnings,  instead  of  having  only  ^760,000  as  our 
profit  last  year,  we  should  have  had  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  point  really  helps  the 
Railway  Board  very  much.  The  Hon'ble  Member  also 
said  if  you  want  improvement,  you  must  pay  for  it.  We 
no  doubt  want  improvement,  but  not  at  this  rapid  pace. 
We  shall  be  quite  content  with  a  slower  pace  of  improve- 
ment provided  it  does  not  cost  us  so  much.  Of  course,  if 
double  the  revenue  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  gets  at  present 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  employ 
it  easily,  and  we  should  have  a  most  perfect  system  of  rail- 
ways. The  question  is  whether  the  country  can  afford  it. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  also  said  that,  if  this  resolution  were 
pressed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  operative  part  of 
the  expenses,  and  that  might  mean  the  dismissal  of  a  num- 
ber of  my  countrymen.  Well,  I  am  not  really  frightened 
by  that.  I  find  on  looking  up  the  lists  here,  that  most  of 
the  men  in  the  higher  branches  at  any  rate  are  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  countrymen  and  not  mine,  and  if  he   were   only- 
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"to  dismiss  my  countrymen,  well,  he  would  not  get  much 
out  of  that.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  substantial  reduction, 
he  will  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

I  will  saj'  only  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  what  the  Hon'ble  Malik  Umar  Hyat  Khan  said. 
The  Hon'ble  Member's  faith  in  everything  that  the 
Government  does  is  most  touching  :  he  stands  by  the 
Government  even  where  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Baker 
criticises  it.  Nobody  ever  said  that  the  grain  in  the 
Punjab  should  not  be  carried  ;  the  question  is  whether  the 
expenditure  which  the  Railway  Board  is  incurring,  whe- 
ther all  this  increased  expenditure,  was  required.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that,  since  the  Railway  Board  came 
into  existence  the  working  expenses  have  steadily  risen, 
and  no  reply  has  been  given  to  that.  Of  course  improve- 
ments, I  understand,  are  required,  but  why  should  these 
improvements  have  suddenly  become  necessary  on  this 
scale  during  the  last  five  years,  when  we  had  gone  on 
without  them  for  the  last  half  century  ?  I  am  sorry  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  convinced  by  what  the  Hon'ble  Member 
has  said,  and  I  must  ther-efore  ask  that  this  resolution  bo 
put   to  the  vote. 


THE  COUNCIL  REGULATIONS. 

[On  ,.^4ifi  Januarj/  1011,  the  IJon'ble  Mr.  Malaviya 
moved  a  Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
recommending  the  lyppoijitment  of  a  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  v:hat  changes  should  he  made  in  the  Begidations  so 
as  to  coiv^ect  inequnlities  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  com- 
munities  and  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  for  election  and  also  to  ensure  the  provi- 
sion of  a  more  effective  non-official  majoriti/  in  the  Provincial 
Councils.  Mr.  Gokhale,  in  appealing  to  the  mover  not  to 
press  his  Besolution,  spol-e  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  intervene  in  this  debate  with  some 
reluctance  because  the  discussion  has  taken  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  turn  and  the  subject  is  of  such  a  character 
that  no  matter  how  carefulh'  or  guardedly  one  may  express 
oneself  one  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  somebody  or 
other.  At  the  same  time,  now  that  this  discussion  has 
been  raised,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  those  whose  views  I 
share  that  [  should  state  what  my  position  in  this  matter 
is.  My  Lord,  I  am  by  birth  a  Hindu,  but  for  many  years 
it  has  been  the  earnest  aspiration  of  my  life  to  work  for 
the  advancement  of  this  country  only  as  an  Indian  ;  and 
it  was  in  that  spirit,  two  years  ago,  when  this  discussion, 
had  taken  a  somewhat  acute  form  and  the  Muhammadan 
community  were  agitating  for  special  electorates  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  Reforms  Scheme,  that  I  supported 
their  claim  in  this  Council  and  thereby,  if  I  may  mention 
it,  incurred  to  some  extent  the  displeasure  of  my  Hindu 
brethren  throughout  the  country.  The  position  at  that 
time  was  this.  Under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1892: 
there  were  only  general  electorates,  and  the  actual  working^ 
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of  that  Act  resulted  in  a  great  preponderance  of  Hindu 
members  in  Councils  throughout  the  country.  There  was 
no  question  about  this  fact  ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  explanation  of  this,  this  was  a  sore  point  with  the 
Muhammadan  communitj',  and  it  was  no  use  saying  to 
tliem  that  in  the  interests  of  that  nationality  for  which 
they  v/ere  all  striving  they  should  accept  such  a  position. 
"We  had  to  recognise  the  actual  situation  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What 
the  Government  used  to  do  in  those  days  was  that,  after 
the  general  election  had  taken  place,  such  inequality  as 
was  noticed  was  redressed  by  means  of  Government  nomi- 
nation. Therefore,  every  time  in  all  the  provinces  the 
Government  used  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  Muham- 
madan members  of  the  Council  by  nomination.  Now  it 
was  justly  objected  to  tnis  arrangement  by  the  Muhamma- 
dan community  that  it  was  unfair  to  them  that  they 
should  come  in  only  by  nomination,  and  they  urged  that 
what  they  wanted  was  that  instead  of  coming  in  by 
nomination  they  should  come  in  by  election,  such  election 
being  confined  to  their  community. 

My  Lord,  this  was  on  the  whole  a  rea.sonable  posi- 
tion, and  I  thought  it  my  duty  at  that  time  to  support  the 
scheme  in  this  Council.  I  think,  at  our  present  stage, 
special  electorates  cannot  be  avoided,  and  what  I  have  said 
about  the  Muhammadans  also  applies  to  some  extent  to 
the  landlord  community.  In  no  country  throughout  the 
world  is  it  attempted  to  lay  down  that  elections  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  represent  education.  Take  England  ; 
for  a  long  time  property  was  the  basis  of  all  representation. 
Gradually  the  basis  has  been  extended  and  you  now  have 
the  democracy  in  its  present  form,and  now  we  find  the  educa- 
tional  centres,    forming,    so  to  say,  special   constituencies" 
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All  property,  in  its  largest  sense,  must  certainly 
have  a  fair  share  of  representation  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  any  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
objecting  to  the  special  representation  that  has  been  given 
either  to  the  Muhammadans  or  to  the  landlord  classes. 
Where,  however,  a  legitimate  question  m?y  be  raised,  is  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  representation  that  has  been 
given  to  these  classes,  and  I  think  on  this  point  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  community  have  serious  reason 
for  complaint.  My  Lord,  the  question  having  been  raised, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  under  the  existing 
arrangements  the  Muhammadan  community  is  ovei'-repre- 
sented  in  all  the  Councils.  I  think  many  of  our  Muham- 
madan friends  admit  it  themselves  when  the  question  is 
put  before  them  in  that  way.  But  here  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  fault  in  this  matter  is  not  that  of  the 
Government  of  India.  I  think  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Government  of  India  was  an  eminently  fair  scheme. 
Under  that  scheme  Government  proposed  to  give  to  the 
iMuhammadans  such  representation  partly  by  mixed  electo- 
rates and  partly  by  special  electorates  that  the  total  should 
be  in  accordance  with  their  position  in  the  country. 

A  great  deal  has  been  from  time  to  time  said  about 
an  expression  which  the  late  Viceroy  used  in  his  reply 
to  the  famous  addi-ess  from  a  Muhammadan  deputation, 
four  years  ago,  namely,  that  the  political  importance  of  the 
!Muhammadan  community  must  be  adequately  recognized. 
I  think  that  all  along  that  expression,  so  far  at  any  rate 
as  it  was  used  by  Lord  Minto,  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  think  th.it  the  late  Viceroy 
intended  to  convey  that  the  Muhammadans  were  political- 
ly more  important  than  the  Hindus  ;  what  he  wanted  to 
convey  was  that  the  ^Muhammadans   occupied  a  position  of 
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importance  in  the  counti-y.  They  were  so  numerous,  they 
had  such  traditions,  they  represented  such  past  culture, 
they  bad  a  stake  in  the  country  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  leave  them  without  adequate  represention.  I  do  not 
think  that,  looked  at  in  that  way,  any  objection  need  be 
raised  to  +he  statement  that  the  Muhammadan  community 
was  a  politically  important  community  in  the  country. 
They  are  a  minority,  but  they  are  the  most  important 
minority  in  the  country,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  representation  should  be  conceded  to  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  importance 

In  recognizing  this  importance,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  have  gone  too  far  and  that 
over-representation  has  been  granted  to  the  community ; 
but  the  responsibility  for  that  as  I  was  pointing  out  is 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  with  the  Government 
of  India.  The  original  scheme  of  the  Government  of 
India,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  eminently  fair.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  no  doubt  from  the  best  of  motives, 
sought  to  substitute  in  its  place  another  scheme  theoreti- 
cally perfect  but  practically,  1  believe,  rather  difficult  of 
application  in  this  country  ;  and  when  that  scheme  came 
to  be  hotly  criticised  in  England,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  not  merely  threw  it 
overboard,  but  he  also  threw  over  the  Government  of 
India's  proposals  and  himself  went  much  further  than  the 
Government  of  India  had  even  intended.  This  is  the 
whole  position,  and  the  question  now  is  what  can  be  done. 
You  cannot  take  away  from  the  Muhammadan  community 
to-day  what  you  gave  them  only  yesterday,  and  I  would 
say  to  my  Hindu  brethren,  make  the  best  of  the  situation 
in  the  larger  interests  of  the  country. 

My     Lord,    so    far    then     as     the     proportion    of 
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representation  is  concerned,   I     tbink    that   there   is    real 
ground   for  complaint,   but  the   matter    is     not    easy    to 
deal    with,    at    any    rate,  for    some    time.     As  regards 
the   other   points   in  this   resolution,  I  think  my  Hon'ble 
friend    Pandit    Madan    Mohan   Malaviya    stands   on  solid 
ground.     There  is  no  doubt    that  many  of  these    differ- 
ences in  franchise    and    qualifications   for    candidates  were 
perfectly    unnecessary,    and    I  am    quite   sure   that   when 
the  Government  come  to  revise  these  i-egulations  they  wtU 
have  no  difficulty  in  removing  them  if  they  want  to  do   so. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  an  elected  majority  in  the   Pro- 
vincial Councils.     I  think  an  elected  majority  in  the   Pio- 
Vii«*eial  Councils  would  be  quite  safe.     If  it  is  found  safe  in 
Bengal,  where  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  people  have  not  been  quite  cordial,  there   is   no   reason 
why  it  should  not  do  equally  well  in  other  provinces.   Such 
an    elected    majority  will   consist  of  composite   elements. 
There  will  be  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  men  lepresenting 
the  European  community,  there    will   be    the   landholders,^ 
there  will  be  the  Muhammadan  members,  and  there  will  be 
representatives  of  the  genei'al  population,   and   therefore   1 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger  even  from  the  official 
point    of    view   in  an   elected   majority   in    the   Provincial 
Councils.     ]\Ioreover,  if  the  Government  wanted  to  pass   a 
law  for  any  Province,  and  the  Provincial  Council  made  any 
difficulty  about  it,  there  is  a  reserve  of  power  in  this  Coun- 
cil where  there  is  a  standing   official   majority   and    where 
Government  will  always  be  able  to  pass  any   measure   that 
they  please.    On  these  points,  therefore,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  and  when  the   Government   come 
to  re-consider  these  regulations  I  hope  that  something  will 
be   done  to  meet  them.     My  Lord,    having  said   this,  I 
-woald    now    make   an    appeal    to   my   friend   the  Hon'ble 
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Pandit  Midaa  M)li\a  Milaviya  :  I  earnestly  hope  that  he 
will  not  press  his  resolution  to  a  division.  My  Lord,  after" 
all,  we  have  got  to  take  a  large  view  of  this  matter.  What 
does  it  I'eally  matter  how  rnaiiy  Hindus  and  how  many 
Muhammadans  sit  in  this  Council  ?  The  more  important 
question  is  how  many  of  us  work  and  in  what  spirit  we 
work  here  ?  The  numbers  would  matter  on  some  future 
occasion  when  probably  questions  will  have  to  be  carried 
here  by  the  weight  of  numbers  ;  to-day  we  certainly  do  not  j 
propose  to  carry  our  points  by  the  weight  of  numbers^  , 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  are  many  or  few,  it  is  only 
to  the  moi-al  influence  that  we  exercise  on  the  Government 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  present  stage.  Why,  my  Lord,, 
even  if  I  could  defeat  the  Government  to-day  I  would 
not  do  it.  I  would  not  do  it  for  this  reason  ;  the  prestige 
of  the  Government  is  an  important  asset  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  covintrj;  and  I  would  not  lightly  disturb  it. 
Therefore  the  question  about  the  numerical  representation 
of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  may  be  left  over  for  some 
time.  Other  points  are  upon  a  footing  on  which  I  am 
quite  sui'e  that  most  Muhammadan  members  here  will  be 
willing  to  join  hands  with  my  Hon'ble  friend. 

My  Lord,  before  concluding  I  must  express  my 
cordial  concurrence  with  what  has  been  said  by  my  Hon'ble 
friend  Mr.  Madge.  It  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  often 
in  agreement  with  my  friend,  but  I  most  heai-tily  and 
cordially  support  what  he  has  said  about  leaving  these 
questions  alone  for  some  time.  If  a  question  like  this 
may  be  raised  here,  then  cow-killing,  or  the  question  about 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  riots  and  such  others  may  be 
raised  by  somebody  else  in  other  places  ;  and  then  that 
harmonious  co-operation  between  the  two  communities 
which    we    hope  to  promote  by  this  Council,  and  which  we 
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hope  to  see  gradually  extending  all  over  the  country,  would 
most  unfortunately  be  disturbed  and  the  interests  which 
my  Hon'ble  friend  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  himself 
has  so  well  at  heart,  would  be  seriously  jeopardised.  "With 
these  words  I  again  earnestly  appeal  to  my  fiiend  not  to 
press  this  resolution. 


IxNXREASE  IX  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

[7%e  Imperial  Legislative  Council  met  on  the  28ih  of 
Janua/ry  1911.  His  Excellency  Lord  Uardinge  presided. 
Mr.  Gokhale  moved,  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  v-hich  had  led  to  the  great  ino'ease  in  the  2niilic 
expendAture,  that  had  taken  place  during  recent  years.  In 
moving  this  resolution,  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  follovjing 
speech : — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale: — My  Lord,  I  rise  to 
move  that  this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor- 
General-in- Council  that  the  Government  should  order  a 
public  inquiry  by  a  mixed  body  of  officials  and  non-officials 
into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  great  increase  in 
public  expenditure,  both  Civil  and  Military,  that  has  taken 
place  during  recent  years,  so  that  means  may  be  devised 
for  the  greater  enforcement  of  economy,  where  necessary 
and  practicable. 

j\[y  Lord,  the  Budget  Debate  in  this  Council  of  last 
year,  and  more  especially  the  language  employed  on  the 
occasion  by  my  Hon'ble  friend  the  Finance  Minister,  had 
led  me  to  hope  that  the  Government  would  of  their  own 
accord  direct  such  an  inquiry,  at  any  rate,  into  the  ci\'il 
expenditure  of  the  conntry.  That  hope,  however,  has  not 
been  justified,  and  I  theiefore  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit 
this  motion  to  the  consideration  of  this  Council.  My  Lord^ 
the  last  twelve  years  have  bt  en  in  some  respects  a  most 
extraordinary  period  in  Indian  finance.  A  variety  of 
circumstances,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer,  combined  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India, 
year  after  year,  phenomenally  large  revenues — 
phenomenally    large,    I  mean,    judged  by    the    standard 
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of  this  country,  and  while  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Exchequer  to 
^rant  a  certain  amount  of  relief  to  the  taxpayers,  the 
necessary  consequences  of  an  overflowing  treasury  in  a 
country  like  India  inevitably  followed,  and  the  level  of 
-expefiditure  came  to  be  pushed  up  in  every  direction  in  a 
manner  perfectly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  How  large  and  how  unprecedented  this  growth 
of  expenditure  has  been  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
two  yea)S  ago,  of  a  sudden  and  without  any  warning,  we 
<;ame  to  a  year  of  a  heavy  deficit — the  heaviest  deficit  that 
this  country  has  known  since  the  Mutiny.  And  last  year, 
the  Hon'ble  Member,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  felt  himself  driven  to  impose  additional  taxation 
to  the  tune  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  a  perfectly 
normal  year,  free  from  famine,  war,  or  any  of  those  other 
•disturbing  circumstances  which  in  our  mind  have  been 
associated  with  increased  taxation  in  the  past.  A  develop- 
ment of  the  financial  situation  so  extraordinary  and  so 
-disquieting  demands,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  close  scrut- 
iny and  it  is  because  I  want  the  Government  to  under- 
take such  an  examination  that  I  am  raising  this  discussion 
in  this  Council  to-day. 

My  Lord,  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  how  enormous 
this  growth  of  expenditure  has  been  during  recent  years, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  Indian 
finance  over  a  somewhat  extended  period  ;  and  I  propose, 
-if  the  Council  will  bear  with  me,  to  attempt  such  a  survey 
as  briefly  as  I  can  for  a  period  of  about  3  5  years  beginning 
with  the  year  1875.  I  take  1875  as  the  starting  point 
"because,  in  many  respects,  that  year  was  a  typical  year — 
being  also  a  normal  year — typical  of  the  old  regime  associat- 
•ed   with  the  names  of  Lord   Lawrence,   Lord  Mayo  and 
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Lord  Noithbrook.  I  propose  to  begin  with  that 
year  and  survey  the  finance  of  the  33  years  that 
follow,  as  briefly  as  1  can.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  think  I  must  place  before  this  Council  one  or 
two  geiiei-al  views  about  the  financial  position  of  the 
country.  Those  who  merely  look  at  our  Financial  State- 
ments are  likely  to  carry  away  a  somewhat  misleading  idea 
as  to  what  our  real  revenue  or  our  real  expenditure  is. 
The  Statemeiits  give  certain  figures  known  as  gross  and 
certain  other  figures  known  as  uett.  But  neither  the  gi-oss 
figures  nor  the  nett  figures  give  in  my  opinion  a  correct 
idea  of  what  1  would  call  the  real  revenue  and  expenditure. 
To  get  at  the  figure  of  real  i-evenue,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  exclude  from  the  revenue,  under  the  Principal 
Heads,  Refunds  and  Drawbacks  and  Assignments  and 
Compensations  and  also  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
Opium.  Then  we  must  take  the  Commercial  Services 
nett  ;  and  to  this  we  must  add  the  receipts  under  the 
Civil  and  Military  Departments.  I  think  such  a  process 
alone  would  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  our  real  revenue. 
Now  applying  this  to  the  Budget  figures  of  last  year,  and 
those  are  the  latest  that  are  available  for  us,  what  do  we 
find  ?  We  find  that  our  real  revenue,  as  distinct  from 
either  gross  or  nett  revenue  as  given  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  is  about  53  millions,  or  80  crores  of  rupees — 
being  made  up  of  about  49  millions  under  the  Principal 
Heads,  about  1  million  nett  from  Railways  and  Irrigation, 
about  2  millions  Civil  Departmental  receipts,  and  a  little 
over  4  million  Military  Departmental  receipts.  Out  of 
this  revenue,  about  a  million  is  devoted  to  meet  the  nett 
charge  of  interest  on  unproductive  debt,  and  another 
million  goes  to  meet  the  standing  charge  for  Famine  Re- 
lief and  Insurance.     If  we  leave  these   2   millions  out,  ,51 
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millions  remain  to  be  devoted  to  the  Civil  and  Military 
administration  of  the  country,  of  which  a  little  over  30 
millions  is  devoted  to  Civil  expenditure  and  a  little  under 
21  millions  is  spent  on  the  Army.  The  Civil  charges  are 
made  up  to-day  of  about  6  millions  for  collection  of 
Eevenue,  about  15  millions  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  Civil  Departments,  about  5  millions  for  miscellaneous 
Civil  Charges,  and  about  4?  millions  for  Civil  Works. 
This  then  is  the  first  fact  about  our  financial  position 
which  I  would  like  the  Council  to  note.  The  second  fact, 
which  I  would  like  to  mention,  is  that  this  real  revenue, 
excluding  Opium  receipts,  which  are  uncertain  and  which 
moreover  are  threatened  with  extinction,  is  capable  of 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about  14  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
calculation,  which  shows  this,  is  an  elaborate  one  and  I  do 
not  want  to  weary  the  Council  with  its  details.  I  have 
tried  to  take  as  much  care  as  I  possibly  could  to  make  it 
accurate  and  I  have  discussed  the  method  adopted  with 
those  who  are  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  these 
matter's.  I  think  I  may  say  that  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  eliminate  figures  which  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  such  a  calculation,  and  I  feel  that  the  result  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fairly  correct  one.  On  the  basis  of  this 
calculation,  then,  excluding  Opium  receipts,  our  revenue 
may  be  taken  to  be  capable  of  growing,  taking  good  and 
bad  years  alike,  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1  ^  per  cent,  a 
year.  It  therefore  follows  that  any  increase  of  expendi- 
ture for  normal  purposes,  i.e.,  exclusive  of  any  special 
expenditure  that  may  have  to  be  incurred  for  special 
objects,  must  keep  well  within  this  average  rate  of  1|  per 
cent,  per  year.  I  trust  the  Council  will  keep  these  two 
facts  in  mind,  and  now  follow  me  in  reviewing  the  growth 
of  expenditure  during   the  35  years,  or  rather  33  years, 
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following  1875.  I  think  it  best  to  take  1908-09  as  the 
last  year  of  the  period,  first,  because  up  to  that  j'ear  the 
growth  of  expenditure  went  on  practically  unchecked,  and 
secondly,  because  complete  fi^'ures  are  available  to  the 
general  public  only  up  to  that  year.  This  period  of  3-3 
years  divides  itself  into  four  smaller  periods  of  more  or 
less  equal  duration — the  first  of  9  years  from  1875  to  1884,. 
the  second  of  10  yeai^s  from  1884  to  1894,  the  third  of  7 
years  from  1894  to  1901,  and  the  fourth  of  7  yea,rs  from 
1901-02  to  1908-09.  Now,  my  Lord,  for  purposes  of  a 
fair  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  figures  for 
the  years  selected  to  what  may  be  called  a  common 
denominator,  all  extraordinary  items  being  eliminated  from 
either  side.  Thus,  if  the  rates  of  exchange  for  any  two 
years  which  are  compared,  are  different,  due  allow^ance  must 
be  made  for  that.  If  there  has  been  either  enhancement 
or  I'emission  of  taxation  in  the  interval,  if  new  territory 
has  been  included  or  old  territory  excluded,  if  certain  old 
heads  of  accounts  have  been  left  out  or  reclassified,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  all  these.  I  assure  the  Council 
that  I  have  made  such  allowance  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
in  the  comparison  which  I  am  about  to  institute.  Thus, 
in  the  first  period,  there  was  first  increased  taxation  during 
Lord  Lytton's  time  and  then  there  was  a  remission  of 
taxation  during  Lord  Ripon's  time,  and  I  have  made  due 
allowance  for  both  these  circumstances.  Then  the  rate  of 
Exchange  even  in  those  days  was  not  steady.  It  w'as  about 
Is.  9'Qd.  to  the  rupee  in  1875  and  about  Is.  7'3d.  in  1884, 
and  allowance  has  been  made  for  that.  Well,  having 
made  these  allowances,  what  do  you  find  ?  We  find,  putting 
aside  all  extraordinary  expenditure  due  to  famines  and 
war,  that  during  this  period  of  9  years,  our  total  Civil  and 
Military  expenditui-e  rose  by  about  6  per  cent.,  which 
29 
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means  an  annual  increase  of  about  two-thirds  per  cent,  per 
year,  against  an  annual  growth  of  revenue  of  about  1|  per 
■cent.  The  rate  of  normal  increase  of  revenue  was  thus 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  expenditure, 
and  it  was  this  fact  which  enabled  Lord  Ripon's  Adminis- 
tration to  remit  taxation.  The  total  increase  under  Civil 
and  Military  during  this  period  was  about  two-and-a-half 
crores  a  year.     That  is  the  first  period. 

{The  second  period  of  10  years  is  the  most  difficult 
period  to  deal  with,  because  there  is  hardly  anything  in 
common  between  the  first  year  and  the  last  year.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  military  activity  in  view  of  certain 
•eventualities  that  were  expected  on  the  North-West 
Frontier,  and  it  synchronized  with  a  steady  fall  in  Ex- 
change and  a  steady  diminution  of  Opium  revenue.  The 
result  was  that  there  were  continuous  additions  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  In  considering  the  expenditure 
of  this  period,  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  four  disturb- 
ing factors.  In  the  first  place,  an  addition  was  made  in 
1885  of  30,000  troops— 10,000  European  and  20,000 
Indians — to  the  Army.  Secondly,  in  1886,  Upper 
Burma  was  annexed.  Then  Exchange  fell  continuously 
between  1885  and  1894  from  Is.  7-'Sd.  to  Is.  l-\d.  to  the 
rupee,  the  latter  being  the  lowest  point  Exchange  ever 
reached.  And  lastly.  Exchange  Compensation  Allowance 
•was  granted  to  all  European  officials  towards  the  end  of 
this  period,  costing  over  a  crore-and-a-quarter  of  rupees  or 
nearly  a  million  sterling.  All  this  necessitated  continuous 
additions  to  the  taxation  of  the  country — during  8  out  of 
the  10  years,  something  or  other  being  put  on.  The.«e 
four  factors  msike  it  extremely  difficult  to  compare 
the  starting  year  with  the  closing  year  of  this  period, 
but     a     certain     general    view,    roughly    corx'ect,    may 
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he  presented.  It  will  be  found  that  during  this 
period  the  Civil  and  Military  expenditure  of  this  country- 
rose  by  about  14  crores.  Out  of  this  14  crores,  however, 
about  7|  crores  was  specially  provided  for  by  extra  taxation, 
so  that  the  normal  growth  of  chai-ges  during  this  period  was 
about  6|  crores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  during 
this  time  increased  by  about  12  crores,  of  which  about  6 
crores  was  from  new  taxes  ;  and  economies  were  eftected 
to  the  extent  of  about  2  crores  by  suspending  the  Famine 
Insurance  Grant  and  in  other  ways,  and  thus  the  two  ends 
were  made  to  meet.  The  result,  during  the  second  period, 
putting  aside  all  special  expenditure  for  which  special 
taxation  was  imposed  upon  the  country,  was  that  we  had 
A  normal  growth  of  administrative  charges  for  the  Ax'my 
and  the  Civil  administration  of  about  6|  crores.  This 
works  out  at  a  total  increase  of  about  14|  per  cent,  in  10 
years,  or  an  average  increase  of  1|  per  cent,  per  annum 
against  a  normal  growth  of  revenue  from  the  old  resources 
■of  a  little  under  l?  per  cent,  a  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  period.  In  this  period  the 
disturbing  elements  were  not  so  numerous,  the  only  factor 
of  that  character  being  Exchange.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  Exchange  Avas  as  low  as  Is.  I'ld.,  but  rose 
steadily  to  Is.  id.  in  1899,  at  which  figure  it  stood  practi- 
cally steady  for  the  three  closing  years  of  the  period. 
And  but  for  the  fact  that  three  of  the  biggest  famines  of 
the  last  century  occurred  during  this  period,  as  also  for  the 
fact  that  there  was  war  on  the  frontier  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  finances  of  this  period  would  have  given  a  much 
more  satisfactory  account  than  they  did.  As  things  were 
however,  the  Railway  Revenue  had  already  begun  to 
«xpand.  Opium  too  had  begun  to  recover,  and  that  extra- 
ordinary   expansion     of    general  revenues,     which     was 
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mtnessed  from  1898  to  1908,  had  also  commenced.  The  last 
three  years  of  this  period  thus  belong  to  a  period  of 
extraordinary  expansion  of  revenue  on  all  sides,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  under  Exchange  alone,  the  Government 
saved  in  1899  nearly  5  crores  of  rupees  on  the  remittances 
to  England,  judged  by  the  standard  of  1894.  These  expand- 
ing resources  naturally  led  to  increased  expenditure,  and 
what  stimulated  the  growth  of  chaiges  even  more  than 
that  was  that  we  had  during  this  period  of  three  years  of 
Lord  Curzon's  administration — the  first  three  yeai-s  of  his 
administration.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  expenditure  grew 
at  a  greater  pace  towards  the  close  of  this  period  than 
during  the  previous  period  ;  but  even  so,  we  find  that  it  was 
kept  well  under  control.  During  these  seven  years,  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  G  crores  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Civil  and  Miiitar}-,  Avhich  works  out  at  about 
11  per  cent,  or  n  per  cent,  per  annum — the  Civil  expen- 
diture rising  by  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  7  years  or  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year  and  the  Army  estimates 
rising  by  about  6^  per  cent,  or  at  a  little  under  1  per  cent, 
per  annum.  For  purposes  of  this  comparison  I  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  Exchange  for  the  first  year  to  the 
level  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  Exchange  had  then 
been  Is.  Ad.  instead  of  Is.  Tlrf.  to  the  I'upee. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  last  period.  The  period,, 
like  the  third,  was  one  of  seven  years,  but  it  was  a  period 
of  what  was  described  in  this  Council  last  year  as  a  period 
of  '  Efficiency  with  a  big  E.'  There  was  a  hot  pursuit  of 
efficiency  in  every  direction,  leading  to  increased  establish- 
ments, creation  of  new  appointments,  and  increases  in  the 
scales  of  pay  and  promotion  and  pensions  of  the  European 
services  of  the  country.  As  a  result  what  do  we  find  ?  An  in- 
crease of  expenditure  all  round  which  is  perfectly  astonishing  ► 
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The  disturbing  factors  during  this  period  were  :  — 
(1)  the  Accounts  for  Berar  were  included,  (2)  the  bulk  of  the 
Local  Funds  Accounts  wei-e  excluded,  (3)  there  were  remis- 
sions of  taxation,  and  (4)  the  charges  for  Military-Marine 
were  transfered  from  Civil  works  to  Military,  Making 
allowances  for  all  these  factors,  we  find  that  during  these 
seven  years,  1901-02  to  1 907-08,  the  total  normal  growth  of 
charges,  Civil  and  Military,  came  to  no  less  than  18 
crores  !  This  gives  us  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent,  in 
seven  years,  or  about  5  per  cent,  'per  annum  !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expansion  of  revenue,  which  in  itself  was 
most  exceptional,  was,  making  all  necessary  allowances, 
about  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  thus  come  to  this  : — 
We  had  an  increase  of  about  2^  crores  during  the  first 
nine  years ;  we  had  about  6  crores  during  the  next  ten 
years;  again  about  6  crores  during  the  next  seven  years; 
and  we  had  an  increase  of  not  less  than  18  crores  during 
.the  last  seven  years  !  Taking  the  precentages,  again,  we 
find  that  the  normal  growth  of  charges  per  annum  in  the 
first  period  was  about  two-thirds  per  cent. ;  it  ranged  be- 
tween 1|  and  H  per  cent,  during  the  second  and  third 
periods  ;  while  it  was  nearly  5  per  cent,  during  the  last 
period  !  Taking  Civil  and  Militax-y  separately,  it  was  40 
per  cent,  for  seven  years  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  Civil,  and  about  20  per  cent.,  or  an  annual  average 
growth  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  Militaiy  ! 

My  Lord,  I  think  it  should  only  be  necessary  to 
mention  these  figux-es  to  establish  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  the  growth  of  charges  during 
recent  years.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  this  extra- 
ordinary increase  is  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by 
increased  expenditure  in  several  useful  directions.  I 
admit  at  once  that  the  Government  have  found  additiona 
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money  for  several  desirable  objects  during  this  periods 
But  what  is  the  amount  so  found  ?  The  total  growth  of 
Civil  charges  during  this  peiiod  was  13  crores.  Out  of 
these  13  crores,  a  sum  of  about  3  crores  represents  roughly 
the  additional  expenditure  on  Police,  Education,  and' 
grants  to  Local  Bodies.  About  a  million  has  been  added 
to  the  expenditure  on  the  Police,  with  what  results  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  sny.  I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
growth  of  expenditure  in  this  direction  has  been  all  good^ 
but  I  will  take  it  for  the  moment  that  the  increased 
expenditure  will  give  us  a  more  improved  Police  service. 
Next  we  find  that  under  Education  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  half  a  million  or  7-5  lakhs,  including  the 
sums  provided  for  Agricultural  Education  and  Technical 
Education.  Finally,  a  little  over  half  a  million — nearly 
two- thirds  of  a  million — represents  the  grants  made  to 
Municipalities  and  Local  Boards  for  Sanitation,  Education 
and  other  purposes.  Thus,  roughly  speaking,  the  addi-, 
tional  expenditure  on  these  objects  come  to  a  little  over  3 
crores  or  2  millions  sterling,  leaving  still  an  increase  of 
about  10  crores  to  be  explained. 

My  Lord,  I  may  mention,  if  the  Council  will 
permit  me,  that  it  is  not  only  now  that  I  am  complaining 
of  this  extraordinary  rise  in  charges.  As  far  back  as  five 
years  ago,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  period  and 
when  charges  were  still  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
every  direction,  I  ventured  to  make  a  complaint  on  this 
subject  in  the  Council.  If  the  Council  will  pardon  me  for 
quoting  from  myself,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  lines  from 
what  I  then  said.  Speaking  in  the  Budget  Debate  of 
1906-07,  I  ventured  to  observe  : — 

The   surpluses    of   the    last    few     years— rendered    possible 
by    the    artifical    enhancement    of    the    value     of     the     rupee, 
and   realised,   first   by   maintaining   taxation   at  a    higher    level 
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thiin  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  appreciated  rupee,  and» 
secondly,  by  a  s)  steraatie  under-estimating  of  revenue  and 
over-estimating  of  fxpendiKure — have  produced  their  inevit- 
able effect  on  the  expenditure  of  tho  country.  With  such 
a  plethora  of  monev  in  the  Ex  -hequer  of  the  State,  the  level 
of  expenditure  was  bound  to  be  puhhed  up  in  all  directions.  Eco- 
nomy came  to  be  a  despised  word  and  increased  establishments  and 
revised  scales  of  pay  and  pension  for  the  European  officials 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  remissions  of  taxation  were 
no  doubt  tardily  granted,  but  the  evil  of  an  uncontrolled  growth 
of  expenditure  in  all  directions  in  the  name  of  increased  efficiency 
was  not  checked,  and  the  legacy  must  now  remain  with  u<.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  in  spite  of  this  superabund- 
ance of  money  in  the  Exchequer  and  the  resultant  growth  of 
administrwtive  expenditure,  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  people 
have  continued  for  the  most  part  unattended  to  and  no  advantage 
of  the  financial  position  has  been  taken  to  inaugurate  comprehen- 
sive schemes  of  State  action  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  Such  State  action  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  first 
duty  now  resting  on  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  will  need  all 
the  money — recurring  and  non-recurring — that  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber can  find  for  it. 

That  this  complaint  was  admitted  in  its  substance 
to  be  just  by  the  Government,  or  rather  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Government  in  the  Finance  Department,  will 
be  seen  from  certain  very  striking  observations  made  the 
following  year  by  His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Baker,  who  was 
then  our  Finance  Minister.  Speaking  in  the  Budget 
Debate  of  1907-08  about  a  proposal  that  there  should  be  a 
further  increase  in  the  salaries  of  certain  officers,  he 
protested  that  he  regarded  that  proposal  '  with  astonish- 
ment, and  something  like  dismay ' ;  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  say  : — 

I  have  now  been  eonreeted  with  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India  for  five  years  continuously,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  day  has  passed 
on  which  I  have  rot  been  called  upon  officially  to  assent  to  an  in- 
crease of  pay  of  some  appointnent  or  group  of  appointments,  to 
the  reorganisation  of  some  Department,  or  to  an  augmentation  of 
their  numbers.  All  experience  proves  that  wherever  revinion  is 
needed,  either  of  strength  or  emoluments,  the  Local  Governments 
and  the  Heads  of  Departments  are  only  too  ready  in  bringing  it 
forward.     Nor    are   the    members  of  the  various   Services  at  all 
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backward  in  urging  their  own  clairap.  I  oannot  in  the  leaKt 
recognise  the  necessity  for  imparting  an  additional  stimulus  to 
this  process. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  great 
■deal  of  expenditure  incurred  during  the  last  few  years  of 
a  permanent  character,  which  was  rendered  possible  only 
by  the  fact  that  Government  had  large  surpluses  at  its 
•disposal.  In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  great  deterior- 
ation that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  financial  position, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  now  on  the  Government  to  review 
the  whole  situation  once  again.  IMy  Lord,  this  was  the 
course  which  Lord  Dufferin  adopted  in  his  time,  though 
the  growth  of  charges  then  was  nothing  like  what  it  has 
been  during  the  last  decade.  AYhen  Lord  Duflerin  became 
Viceroy,  he  decided  to  increase  the  Army  in  this  country 
and  for  that  purpose  Avanted  more  money.  And  so  he 
appointed  a  Finance  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  growth 
of  expenditure  that  had  taken  place  just  before  his  time, 
so  as  to  find  out  what  saving  could  be  effected.  The  Reso- 
lution, appointing  that  Committee,  is  a  docuaient  worth 
the  perusal  of  the  present  Government  of  India.  It 
speaks  of  the  growth  of  Civil  expenditure  that  had  taken 
place  dm-ing  the  preceding  five  yeais  as  '  very  large,' 
though,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  increase  was 
only  at  an  average  rate  of  about  |  per  cent,  per  annum 
between  1875  and  1884,  or  taking  the  charges  for  Collec- 
tion of  Revenue  and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  De- 
partments only,  it  was  about  14  per  cent. — the  increase 
under  two  heads  being  higher  than  under  other  heads. 
If  that  rate  of  increase  was,  in  Lord  Dufferin's  opinion 
*  too  large,'  I  wonder  what  expression  he  would  have  used 
to  describe  the  pace  at  which  expenditure  has  grown  dur- 
ing the  last  decade ! 

My  Lord,    1   now  come  to  the   form   of  the  enquiry 
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■which  I  propose,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
enquiry  should  be  a  public  enquiry,  and  I  propose,  second- 
ly, that  it  should  be  by  a  mixed  body  of  officials  and  non- 
officials.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  language 
employed  by  the  Hon'hle  the  Finance  Member  last  year  in 
this  connection  had  led  me  to  hope  that  Government  would 
of  their  own  accord  order  such  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 
In  Sinda  last  August,  however,  when  I  asked  the  Hon'ble 
Member  a  question  in  Council,  he  said  that  what  he  had 
meant  was  a  Departmental  inquiry  only.  Now,  my  Lord, 
the  position  is  so  serious  that  a  mere  Departmental  inquiry 
will  not  do.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  may  quote  my 
Hon'ble  friend  himself.  He  said  last  year  that  the  que«- 
tion  of  economy  did  not  rest  with  his  Department  alone  ; 
it  rested  with  the  Government  of  India  as  a  whole.  He 
also  said  that  if  economy  was  to  be  enforced,  public  opinion, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  would  have  to 
enlist  itself  on  the  side  of  economy.  Now  the  only  way 
to  enlist  public  opinion  on  that  side  is  by  holding  a  public 
enquiry  into  the  groAvth  of  charges,  as  was  done  by  Lord 
Dufierin,  so  that  the  people  might  know  how  the  charges 
have  been  growing  and  where  we  now  stand.  My  Lord,  I 
do  not  want  a  mere  Departmental  inquiry  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Government.  An  inquiry  at  Simla  or  Calcutta 
will  only  be  a  statistical  inquiry.  What  we  want  is  a 
Committee,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
Committee,  with  one  or  two  non-officials  added,  going 
round  the  country,  taking  evidence,  finding  out  from  the 
Heads  of  Departments  what  possible  establishments  could 
be  curtailed,  and  making  recommendations  with  that  care 
and  weight  and  deliberation,  generally  associated  Avith 
public  inquiries.  I  urge  such  an  inquiry,  because,  govern- 
ed as  India  at  present    is,    public   inquiries    from    time  to 
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time  into  the  growth  of  expenditure  are  the  only  possible 
safeguai'd  for  ensuring  an  economical  administration  of 
our  finances.  Under  the  East  India  Company,  the  situa- 
tion was  irx  some  x'espects  stronger  in  such  matters.  The 
Imperial  Government,  which  now  finds  it  easy  to  throw  on 
India  charges  which  should  not  be  thrown  on  India,  wn?  in 
those  days  resisted  by  the  Company,  whenever  it  sought  to 
impose  such  charges.  On  the  other  hand.  Parliament 
exercised  a  jealous  watchfulness  in  regard  to  the  afiairs  of 
the  Company,  and  every  'J.0  years  there  used  to  be  a  peri- 
odical inquiry,  with  the  result  that  everything  was  care- 
fully' overhauled  ;  and  that  tended  largely  to  keep  things 
under  control.  With  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  from  the  Company  to  the  Ciown,  things  have 
been  greatly  changed.  All  power  is  now  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  has  a  standing  majority  behind  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  means  that  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  Indian  expenditure,  though  it  exists  in  theory,  is  in 
practice  purely  nominal.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
importance  and  the  value  of  periodical  public  inquiries  into 
our  financial  administration  should  be  obvious  to  all. 
There  have  been  three  such  inquiries  since  the  transfer  of 
the  Government  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  The 
first  was  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  seventies. 
The  Committee  which  sat  for  nearly  four  yeai's,  took  most 
valuable  evidence.  L^nfortunately  Parliament  broke  up  in 
1874,  before  the  Committee  had  finished  its  labours,  and 
the  Committee  dissolved  with  the  dissolution  of'  Parlia- 
ment. The  second  inquiry  was  by  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  Lord  Dufierin  in  1886-87,  and  ten  years  after,  in 
1897,  a  third  inquiry  was  ordered,  this  time  by  a  Royal 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Welby.   Fourteen  years 
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have  elapsed  since  then,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  coun- 
try that  another  Committee  or  Commissioxi  of  Inqniry 
should  now  be  appointed  to  inquire  in  a  public  manner 
into  the  growth  of  charges  anH  find  out  what  economies 
and  reductions  are  possible  and  how  the  level  of  ordinary 
expenditure  may  be  kept  down.  And  this  inquiry  must 
not  be  in  London  or  at  Simla  or  Calcutta.  It  must  be  by 
a  body  which  will  go  round  the  country  and  take  evidence. 
My  Lord,  I  will  now  state  what,  in  my  opinion.  ar& 
the  remedies  which  the  situation  requires.  My  proposals 
are  four  in  number,  and  they  ai-e  these  : — In  the  first 
place,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  call  the  spirit  of  ex- 
penditure, which  has  been  abroad  in  this  country  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  especially  during  the  seven  years 
between  1901-02  to  1908-09,  should  now  be  chained  and 
controlled,  and,  in  its  place,  the  spirit  of  economy  should 
be  installed.  If  the  Government  would  issue  orders  to  all 
Departments,  as  Lord  Dufferin  did,  to  enforce  rigorous 
economy  in  every  direction  and  to  keep  down  the  level  of 
expenditure,  especially  avoidable  expenditure,  I  think  a 
good  deal  might  be  done.  Lord  DufFerin's  Government 
wanted  money  for  military  preparations,  f  earnestly  hope 
that  Your  Lordship's  Government  will  want  to  find  money 
for  extending  education  in  all  directions.  In  any  case, 
the  need  for  strict  economy  is  there,  and  I  trust  that 
Government  will  issue  instructions  to  all  their  Depart- 
ments to  keep  down  administrative  charges  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. That  is  my  first  suggestion.  In  this  connection  1 
may  add  this.  Care  must  be  now  taken  never  again  ta 
allow  the  normal  rate  of  growth  of  expenditure  to  go  be- 
yond the  normal  rate  of  growth  of  revenue.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  if  we  are 
not    to    disregard    the    ordinary    requirements    of   solvent 
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finance.  If  special  expenditure  is  wanted  for  purposes,  as 
may  happen  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  or  similar  trouble, 
special  taxation  must  be  imposed,  and  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  face  the  situation  and  support  the  Government  in  doing 
so.  But  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  normal  rate  of 
growth  of  expenditure  must  not  exceed  and  should  be  well 
within  the  normal  rate  of  growth  of  revenue. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Military  ex- 
penditure should  now  be  substantially  reduced.  My  Lord, 
this  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  and  I  trust  the  Coun- 
cil will  bear  with  me  while  I  place  a  few  facts  on  this 
subject  before  it.  Our  Military  expenditure,  which,  till 
1885,  was  at  a  level  of  about  1(3  crores  a  year,  no^v  stands 
at  well  over  31  crores.  The  strength  of  the  Army  was 
first  determined  by  a  Commission  which  was  appointed 
after  the  Mutiny,  in  1859,  and  that  strength — roughly 
sixty  thousand  Europeans  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Indians — continued  to  be  the  strength  of  the 
Army  till  1885.  On  many  occasions  during  that  interval, 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Military  Administration 
of  the  country  pressed  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
troops,  but  without  success.  In  1885,  30,000  troops — ten 
thousand  European  and  twenty  thousand  Indian — were  ad- 
ded.The  number  has  been  slightly  increased  since,  and  we  have 
at  present  about  75,000  European  troops  and  double  that 
number  of  Indian  troops.  Now,  my  Lord,  my  first  con- 
tention is  that  the  country  cannot  afford  such  a  large  army, 
and  in  view  of  the  great  improvment,  which  has  taken 
place  in  mid-Asian  politics,  it  should  now  be  substantially 
reduced.  Not  only  responsible  critics  of  Government  but 
many  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Administration 
of  India  and  who  ai'e  or  were  in  a  position  to  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject    have    publicly   stated 
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that  the  strength  of  the  Indian  Army  is  in  excess  of 
strictly  Indian  requirements.  Thus  General  Brackenbury^ 
who  was  a  Military  Member  of  this  Council  at  one  time, 
stated  in  1897,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Roj'al  Commis- 
sion on  Indian  Expenditvire,  that  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  army  was  in  excess  of  Indian  requirements,  and 
that  part  of  it  was  intended  to  be  a  reserve  for  the  whole 
Empire  in  the  East.  I  may  also  point  out  that  the  Army 
Commission  of  1879,  of  which  Lord  Roberts  was  a 
member,  held  that  the  then  strength  of  the  Indian  army — 
60,000  English  troops  and  120,000  Indian  troops— was 
sufficient  for  all  requirements — sufficient  to  resist  Russian 
aggression,  not  only  if  Russia  acted  alone,  but  even  with 
Afghanistan  as  her  ally.  Then,  my  Lord,  when  the  South 
African  war  broke  out,  a  substantial  number  of  troops  was 
sent  out  of  this  country  for  service  in  South  Africa,  at  a 
time  w#ien  the  situation  should  have  been  regarded  as 
anxious  for  India.  A  part  was  also  sent  to  China  about 
the  same  time,  and  yet  things  went  on  here  as  well  as  ever. 
All  these  things  show  that  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
army,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  really  in  excess  of  Indian 
requirements.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
military  efficiency,  on  which  non-official  members  are  not 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  If  I  were  venturing  an 
opinion  on  the  technical  details  of  Military  Administra- 
tion, I  should  blame  myself  for  my  presumption  ;  but  thi& 
is  a  matter  of  policy,  Avhich,  I  venture  to  think,  all  laymen 

even  Indian  laymen — are  qualified  to    understand,    and 

on  which  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  express  an  opinion. 
Any  one  can  see  that  the  situation  in  mid-Asia  and  on  the 
Frontiers  of  India  has  undergone  a  profound  change. 
And  in  view  of  this  change,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  people 
of  this  counti-y,  who  have  borne    this    enormous    military 
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burden  for  a  number  of  year;!,  that  some  relief  should  now 
be  granted  to  them,  and  thereby  funds  set  fx'ee  to  be 
devoted  to  more  useful  and  more  pressing  objects.  My 
LiOrd,  military  efficiency,  as  Lord  Salisbury  once  pointed 
out,  must  alwnys  be  relative.  It  must  depend  not  only  on 
what  the  ^lilitary  authorities  think  to  be  necessary,  but 
on  a  combined  consideration  of  the  needs  of  defence  and 
the  resources  which  the  country  can  aftbrd  for  the  purposes 
of  such  defence.  Judged  by  this  standard,  I  think  that 
our  Military  expenditure  is  unduly  high  ;  and  I  therefore 
respectfully  urge  that  a  part  of  this  expenditure  should 
now  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  troops  to  the  number  nt 
which  they  stood  in  1885. 

^[y  Lord,  my  third  suggestion  is  that  there  should 
now  be  a  more  extended  employment  of  the  indigenous 
Indian  agency  in  the  public  service.  In  this  connection  I 
.am  free  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  paying  as  a  rule  the 
Indian  at  a  lower  rate  of  payment  than  the  Englishman  who 
holds  the  same  office.  I  think  this  is  part  of  our  case.  If  we 
insist  on  Indians  being  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  Englishmen 
Ave  cut  away  a  large  part  of  the  ground  from  under  our  feet. 
Except  in  regard  to  those  offices,with  which  a  special  dignity 
is  associated,  such,  for  instance,  as  Memberships  of  Executive 
Councils,  High  Court  Judgeships  and  so  forth,  where  of 
course  there  must  be  strict  quality,  even  as  regnids  pay 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Englishman,  there  must,  I 
think,  be  differential  rates  of  payment  for  the  Indian  and 
European  members  of  the  Public  Service.  What  is  how- 
ever necessary  is  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
such  distinctions  galling.  Instead  of  the  present  division 
into  Provincial  and  Imperial  services,  or  instead  of  laying 
down  that  Indian  should  be  given  two-thirds  of  what  the 
Englishman  gets,  I  would  provide  a  fixed   salary   for  each 
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office,  and  I  would  further  provide  that  if  the  holder  of  the 
office  happens  to  be  an  Englishman,  an  extra  allowance 
should  be  piid  to  him,  because  he  has  to  send  his  wife  and 
children  to  England,  and  he  has  often  to  go  there  himself. 
These  have  to  be  recognised  as  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
situation  and  they  must  be  faced  in  the  proper  spirit.  I 
should,  therefore,  have  a  fixed  salary  for  each  office  ;  and  I 
would  then  throw  it  equally  open  to  all,  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications,  subject  to  the  condition  already 
mentioned,  that  an  English  holder  of  it  should  get  an 
pxtra  allowance  for  meeting  extra  expenses.  Then,  when 
you  have  to  make  an  appointment,  you  will  have  this 
before  you.  An  Indian — pay,  say,  Rs.  500  a  month — an 
Englishman  pay  Rs.  500  plus  an  allowance,  say  of  Rs.  166. 
If  you  then  are  really  anxious  for  economy,  you  will  have 
to  take  the  Indian,  other  things  being  equal. 

My  fourth  and  last  suggestion  is  this — that  provi- 
sion should  now  be  made  for  an  independent  Audit  in  this 
couTitry.  My  Lord,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance and  it  has  a  history  of  its  own.  In  the  eighties  there 
was  some  very  earnest  discussion  on  this  subject  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
first  proposal  on  the  subject,  curiously  enough,  went  from 
the  Government  of  India  themselves  ;  that  was  when  Lord 
Cromer — Sir  E.  Baling,  as  he  then  was — was  Finance 
Minister  of  India,  and  Lord  Kipon,  Viceroy.  In  a  des- 
patch, addressed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  -of  State  in  1882,  the  Government  urged  that  a 
system  of  independent  Audit  should  be  introduced  into 
India.  The  whole  of  that  despatch  is  well  worth  a  careful 
study.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  systems  of  Audit  in 
dift'orent  European  countries,  which  the  Government  of 
India  specially  examined,   they    state  in  clear  terms  that 
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they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  Audit 
in  this  country  by  officers  who  are  subonlinate  to  the 
Government  is  not  satisfactory  and  must  be  altered.  And 
they  insist  on  two  things  : — First,  that  the  officer,  who  was 
then  known  as  Comptroller  General,  or  as  he  is  now  called/ 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  should  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government  of  India,  that  he  should  look 
forward  to  no  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  he  should  be  removable  only  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  secondly, 
that  his  position,  as  reguards  salary,  should  be  as  high  as 
that  of  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  that  he  should  reach 
that  position  automatically  by  annual  increments  after 
twenty  years'  service.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  that  time, 
however,  under  the  advice  of  his  Council  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
averse  to  change  or  reform,  declined  to  sanction  the 
proposal.  He  con.sidered  that  it  was  not  suited  to  India, 
that  it  was  not  really  necessary,  and  that  it  would  cost  a 
(rood  deal!  Curiously  enough,  however,  five  or  six  years 
afterwards,  the  same  proposal  was  revived  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  himself.  Lord  Cross  was  then  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  despatch  in  which  he  reopens  and 
discusses  this  question  is  also  worth  a  careful  perusal. 
Like  the  Government  of  India  of  1882,  he  too  dwells  on 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  Indian  Audit,  es- 
pecially owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Head  of  the  Audit  De- 
partment being  a  subordinate  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  points  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  officer  should 
be  independent  of  the  Indian  Government,  The  proposal 
was,  however,  this  time  resisted  by  the  Government  of 
India,  Lord  Landsdowne  being  then  Viceroy,  and  it  again 
fell  through.  Kow,  my  Lord,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
question  should  be  taken  up  once    again   and    the  Auditor 
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General  made  absolutely  independent  of  the  Government 
of  India.  la  England,  the  Auditor  General  submits  an 
annual  report  on  all  irregularities,  which  have  come  un- 
der his  notice,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House 
refers  it  to  a  Committee,  known  as  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts,  which  then  subjects  the  officials  concern- 
ed to  a  searching  and  rigorous  examination.  As  our 
Council  does  not  yet  vote  supplies,  it  will,  I  recognize,  be 
necessary  in  present  circumstances  that  our  Auditor 
General's  Report  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  who  is  the  final  authority  in  financial 
matters.  But  the  Report  should  be  made  public,  being 
laid  before  Parliament  every  year  and  being  also  published 
in  India.  Then  our  criticism  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion will  be  really  well-informed  and  eflective.  At  present 
non-official  members  can  offer  only  genei'al  remarks  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
anything  about  the  details  of  financial  administration. 
This  will  be  altered,  if  they  obtain  the  assistance  of  an 
annual  report  from  an  independent  Auditor  General. 

My  Lord,  I  have  done.  I  want  this  inquiry  to  be 
undertaken  for  four  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this 
phenomenal  increase  in  expenditure  demands  an  investi- 
gation on  its  own  account.  Economy  is  necessary  in  every 
country,  but  more  than  anywhere  else  is  it  necessary  in 
India.  Certain  observations,  which  were  made  by  Lord 
Mayo  40  years  ago  on  this  point,  may  well  be  recalled 
even  at  this  distance  of  time.  In  speaking  of  the  Army 
expenditure,  he  said  in  effect  that  even  a  single  shilling 
taken  from  the  people  of  India  and  spent  unnecessarily  on 
the  Army  was  a  crime  against  the  people,  who  needed  it 
for  their  moral  and  material  development.  Secoudl}-,  my 
Lord,  expenditure  mivit  be  strictly  and  ligorously  kept 
30 
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down  now,  because  we  are  at  a  serious  juncture  in  the 
history  of  our  finance.  Our  Opium  revenue  is  threatened 
with  extinction.  Thirdly,  I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
large  measure  of  financial  decentralisation  to  Provincial 
Governments,  and  it  seems  certain  that  those  Governments 
will  be  given  larger  powers  over  their  own  finances.  If, 
however,  this  is  to  be  done,  there  must  first  of  all  be  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  present  level  of  their  expenditure. 
That  level  must  be  reduced  to  what  is  fair  and  reasonable 
before  they  are  started  on  their  new  career.  Last,  but 
not  least,  we  are  now  entertaining  the  hope  that  we  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  expansion  of  educational  eftbrt — 
primary,  technical  and  agricultural,  in  fact,  in  all  diiec- 
tioi»s.  My  Lord,  I  am  expressing  only  the  feeling  of  my 
countrymen  throughout  India  when  I  say  that  we  are 
earnestly  looking  forward  to  the  next  five  yeai's  as  a  period 
of  striki-i^'  educational  advance  for  this  country.  Now,  if 
this  advance  is  to  be  efi"ected,  very  large  funds  will  be  re- 
quired, and  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  of  India 
should,  first  of  all,  examine  their  own  position  and  find 
out  what  pi'oportion  of  their  present  revenues  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  My  Lord,  these  objects — 
education,  sanitation,  relief  of  agricultural  indebted- 
ness— are  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  coun- 
try that  I,  for  one,  shall  not  shrink  from  advocating 
additional  taxation  to  meet  their  demands,  if  that  is  found 
to  be  necessary.  But  before  such  additional  taxation  can 
be  proposed  by  Government,  or  can  be  supported  by  non- 
official  members,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  margin 
<;an  be  pro\nded  out  of  existing  resources.  This  is  a  duty 
■which  the  Government  owes  to  the  country  ;  and  the  repi'e- 
sentatives  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  Council  owe  it  to  those, 
«-n   whose   behalf  they   are   here,   to  urge  this   upon  the 
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Government.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  raised  this 
question  before  the  Council  to-day,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
the  Government  will  consider  my  proposals  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  forward.  My  Lord,  I  move 
the  Resolution  which  stands  in  my  name. 

[Bi/  vMy  of  reply  to  the  criticisms  offered,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  above  resolution,  ilr.  Qokhcde  spoke 
<i^  follows  : — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  : —  My  Lord,  I  must  crave 
Your  Lordship's  indulgence  a  second  time,  because  I 
think  I  ought  to  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms,  which 
have  been  offered,  before  this  discussion  is  brought  to  a 
close. 

I  must  begin  with  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Meston 
whose  remarks  I  am  almost  sorry  to  ci^iticise  in  view  of  the 
-extremely  generous  reference  that  he  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  make  to  myself.  But,  my  Lord,  I  must  say  at  once 
that  I  am  not  convinced  by  what  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
-said,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  the  Hon'ble* Member 
himself  is  convinced.  I  have  a  shi-ewd  suspicion,  my 
Lord,  that  if  I  could  have  access  to  some  of  the  notes 
which  my  Hon'ble  friend,  as  Financial  Secretary,  must 
liave  been  writing  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few 
years,  I  think  I  could  make  a  much  stronger  case  in 
favour  of  this  Resolution  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  to- 
-day.  My  Hon'ble  friend  began  by  saying  that  if 
expenditure  in  this  country  has  doubled  itself  in  35  years, 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  other  coiintries.  I  had 
■almost  anticipated  this  argument,  and  I  therefore  care- 
fully avoided  comparing  the  expenditure  of  this  time  with 
the  expenditure  of  35  years  ago.  What  I  did  was  that  I 
divided  the  period  into  four  smaller  periods  and  took  each 
time  one   of  these,  so  that  the  years  compared  should  not 
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be  separated  by  too  long  an  interval.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  my  Hon'ble  friend  must  treat  the  expenditure  of 
other  countries  in  the  same  way  before  the  analogy  can 
apply.  Moreover,  let  him  not  forget  that  this  analogy 
from  foreign  countries  can  cut  both  ways.  I  am  quite 
>villing  that  this  country  should  provide  for  a  standard  of 
expenditure,  such  as  obtains  in  other  countries,  if  the 
Government  of  India  will  accept  for  itself  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  all  standards  of  administration  that  the 
Governments  of  other  countries  have  accepted.  Let  the 
Government,  for  instance,  to  mention  only  one  instance, 
give  us  free,  universal  primary  education  in  this  country, 
and  then  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  consider  how  our 
expenditure  compares  with  that  of  other  countries.  My 
"Hon'ble  friend  prefers  to  take  the  year  1898,  as  the  start- 
ing year  for  his  comparison,  to  the  year  1901-02.  I  too 
had  thought  at  one  time  of  taking  1898-99,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  that  was  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Curzon's  administration  ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  the 
year  was  unsuitable,  though  it  would  really  have  been 
more  favourable  for  my  purpose.  I  wanted  scrupul- 
ously to  avoid  anything  that  was  unfair,  and  I  saw 
that  that  year  would  not  do,  because  it  was  midway 
between  two  great  famines,  the  famine  of  1897-98 
and  the  famine  of  1899-1900,  and  the  revenue  in  that  year 
therefore  was  larger  on  account  of  the  arrears  that  were 
■collected  from  the  previous  famine.  Moreover,  as  both 
1899-1900  and  1900-01  were  years  of  extensive  famines, 
the  level  of  expenditure  had  no  opportunity  during  those 
years  to  rise  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  As  regards 
my  friend's  explanation  of  the  increase,  the  amount  of 
•which  he  admits,  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it. 
The  explanation  comes   to  this  : — I   had   said   that   there 
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had  been  an  increase  of  9  millions  ;  'yes,'  says  the  Hon'ble 
Member,  '  there  has  been  that  increase  ;  but  it  is  made  up 
of  so  much  more  spent  under  this  head,  so  much  under 
that  head,  and  so  on,  the  total  coming  to  9  millions' ! 
Now  this  would  have  been  a  good  answer,  if  I  had  said 
that  I  did  not  know  how  or  where  to  find  the  items,  of 
which  these  9  millions  were  made  up.  If,  for  instance,  I 
had  said  that  somebody  had  walked  away  \vith  our  9 
millions  a  year,  this  explanation  would  have  been  perfectly 
sound.  Surely  the  details,  which  he  has  given,  could  have 
been  put  together  by  any  one  of  us  from  the  financial 
returns  of  the  Government ;  or  if  I  had  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  that,  I  could  have  drawn  on  the  ample  courtesy 
of  my  Hon'ble  friend,  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  permitted  me  to  draw  so  liberally  during  the  last  few 
days.  To  the  real  question  which  I  have  raised,  the 
Hon'ble  Member  has  attempted  practically  no  answer.  I 
will  refer  only  to  two  items  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  argue  in  this  matter.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  says  that  establishments  have  been  large- 
ly increased  during  the  last  few  years ;  now  that  is  exactly 
my  complaint.  What  the  Hon'ble  Member  should  have 
told  the  Council  is — should  they  have  been  so  increased? 
He  has,  however,  nothing  to  say  on  that  point.  Again, 
take  the  increase  under  Stationery.  The  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber's explanation  is — '  I  suppose  we  have  been  writing 
much  more  than  we  used  to  do.'  Xow,  in  the  first  place, 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  If  the  officials  have  been 
really  writing  much  more  than  they  used  to  do,  then  they 
have  been  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
India  ;  for  one  of  the  orders  issued  by  Lord  Curzon  dur- 
ing his  time  was  that  official  writing  should  be  curtailed  ; 
and  he  even  took  great  credit  to  himself  on  a   subsequent 
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occasion  for  having  reduced  the  voluminous  mass  of  official 
writing.  But  apart  from  that,  last  year,  when  I  raised 
thie  very  question  of  increased  exjienditure  on  Stationery, 
my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  admitted 
that  there  had  been  a  great  inci'ease  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  increase  amounting  to  no  less  than  60 
per  cent,  in  12  years!  And  he  assured  the  Council  that 
his  Department  had  been  making  inquiries  and  he  hoped 
to  make  substantial  redactions,  Not  a  word  of  this,  how- 
ever, have  we  heard  from  Mr.  Meston  to-day.  The  last 
point  which  I  would  like  to  notice  in  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber's remarks  is  about  remission  of  taxation.  My  Hon'ble 
friend  says  that  while  expenditure  has  increased  a  good 
deal  during  the  last  8  or  9  years,  there  has  also  been  a 
remission  of  taxation  of  about  four  millions.  Now,  my 
Lord,  no  one  denies  this,  and  I  admitted  it  myself  in  my 
first  speech.  But  when  the  fact  is  used  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  taxpayers  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  the 
increased  expenditure,  the  statement  is  not  quite  fair. 
There  has  undoubtedly  been  this  remission  of  taxation, 
but  I  want  the  CouHcil  to  remember  that  it  was  no 
more  than  was  in  common  fairness  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country  on  account  of  the  savings  that  the  Government 
effected  in  the  charges  on  their  Home  remittances.  During 
the  previous  ten  years,  there  had  been  successive  additions 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  amounting  to  about  4| 
millions,  owing  mainly  to  the  continuous  fall  in  exchange. 
When,  therefore,  exchange  again  rose  to  and  steadied 
itself  at  Is.  iri.,  the  Government  were  bound  to  return  to 
the  peopie  the  34  millions,  saved  on  their  remittance 
charges,  and  this  was  practically  all  that  the  Government 
did  by  their  remission  of  taxation,  on  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  has  laid  so  much  stress. 
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I  will  next  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
ferunyate.  I  really  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  statement  of  the  case,  as  he  has  placed  it  before 
the  Council.  His  argument  briefly  amounts  to  this.  The 
country  is  getting  good  value  for  its  money.  Kow  I  do 
not  dispute  that.  I  feel  I  am  not  qualified  myself  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  that  subject.  Moreover,  I  recognise 
that  for  seven  years  we  had  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of 
our  time  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Army  and  he  was 
specially  well-known  for  his  economical  administration.  It 
is  true  that  thei'e  are  those  who  do  not  quite  accept  this 
view  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  military 
experts.  My  question  was  solely  about  policy.  After  the 
profound  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Central  Asian  and 
Frontier  aifairs,  is  it  fair,  is  it  just  to  the  people  of  the 
country  that  the  military  expenditure  should  still  continue 
on  the  same  high  scale  on  which  it  has  been  incurred  all 
these  years  ?  For  thirty  years  and  naore,  our  military 
expenditure  has  been  dominated  by  the  fear  that  Russia 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  country.  My 
Hon'ble  friend,  Mr.  Haque,  has  refer I'ed  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  in  the  framing  of  which,  as  he  has 
reminded  the  Council,  Your  Excellency  had  such  a  great 
part.  If  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  is  a  reality,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  this  benefit  can  be  brought  home  to  us  is  by 
relieving  us  of  a  part  of  the  burden  that  we  have  borne  for 
so  many  years,  in  order  that  funds  may  be  set  free  to 
spend  on  primary  and  technical  education  and  such  other 
objects.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  certain 
observations  of  Lord  Mayo,  made  40  years  ago.  In  a 
celebrated  minute,  which  has  been  published,  Lord  Mayo 
wrote  as  follows  : — 
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Though  the  financial  necesKities  of  the  hour  have  brought 
more  prominently  to  our  view  the  enormous  cost  of  our  Army(16  3 
crores),  as  compared  with  the  available  resources  of  the  country, 
I  cannot  describe  fiscal  difficulty  as  the  main  reason  for  the  course 
we  have  taken.  I  consider  that,  if  our  condition  in  this  respect 
was  most  prosperous,  we  nhould  still  not  be  justified  in  spending 
one  shilling  more  en  our  Army  than  can  be  shown  to  be  absolute- 
ly and  imperatively  necessary.  There  are  considerations  of  a  far 
higher  nature  involved  in  this  matter  than  the  annual  exigencies 
of  finance  or  the  interests  cf  thobe  who  are  employed  in  the  mili- 
tary servioe  of  the  Crown.  Every  shilling  that  is  taken  for 
unneceusary  military  expenditure  is  so  much  withdrawn  from 
those  vast  sums  which  it  is  our  duty  tc  spend  for  the  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  people. 

My  Lord,  this  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  40  years 
ago,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  something  will  be  done  to 
reduce  our  present  overgrown  military  expenditure. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  speech  made 
by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Madge.  I  am  glad  to  have  his  support, 
even  though  he  offers  it  in  his  own  way.  But  one  or  two 
things  in  what  he  said  I  must  notice.  He  seemed  to  imagine 
that  I  had  given  up  my  criticism  of  Railway  expenditure  of 
last  year.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  did  not  bring  it  up  again 
to-day,  because  I  took  the  Commercial  Services  net  for 
purposes  .  of  my  comparison.  ^M}' objection  last  year  was 
not  to  the  construction  of  railways  out  of  capital,  but  to 
the  percentage  of  working  charges  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  without  any  satisfactory  reason.  Last  year,  my 
Hon'ble  friend.  Sir  T.  W^inne,  gave  the  Council  a  some- 
what lengthy  explanation  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
satisfied  the  Council,  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
working  expenses  are  being  kept  down  this  year.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  is  true.  In  any  ca^e  we  .shall  know 
it  soon,  when  the  Financial  Statement  is  presented.  Mr. 
!Madge  has  told  the  Council  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  a 
single  European  soldier  in  this  country  can  be  reduced. 
This  empathic  observation  was  preceded  by  the   statement 
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that  laymen  ought  not  to  be  dogmatical  in  these  matters 
If  only  the  Hon'le  Member  bad  remembered  his  own 
counsel,  we  should  have  been  spared  a  proposition  so 
extreme  as  that  which  came  from  him.  My  friend  spoke 
of  the  recent  riots  and  of  troops  being  requisitioned  for 
service  on  the  occasion.  My  Lord,  it  is  difficult  to  take 
an  argument  like  that  seriously.  If  unfortunately,  there 
was  real  internal  trouble  in  the  country  on  a  large  scale, 
would  an  Army  of  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  troops  suffice 
to  quell  it  ?  The  Army  from  that  point  of  view,  is  either 
too  small  or  too  large.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is 
to  govern  the  country  with  the  confidence  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people.  In  that  view  of  things,  I  think  it  is 
most  unfair  that  these  occasional  riots  should  be  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  for  maintaining  the  Army  on  its 
present  scale.  Lastly,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  expressed 
the  view  that  the  system  of  independent  audit  that  I  pro- 
posed was  unnecessary.  Well,  in  this  he  and  I  differ 
which  is  a  small  matter.  But  he  should  realize  that  he 
also  differs  from  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
England,  Germany,  France  and  Austria.  If  he  likes 
that  singular  distinction,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him. 

My  Lord,  I  now  come  to  the  extraordijiary  speech 
of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gates.  For  easy  confidence  that  every- 
thing is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  lands  and  for  the  polite 
suggestion  that  those  who  demand  an  inquii'y  into  how 
Government  spend  the  money,  raised  from  the  taxyers, 
are  guilty  more  or  less  of  something  approaching  presump- 
tion, I  think  that  speech  would  be  hard  to  beat.  How- 
ever, the  Hon'ble  Member  himself  has  supplied  to  the 
Council  a  part  of  the  explanation  of  that  speech.  He  has  told 
us  that  he  comes  from  Burma  !  But,  my  Lord,  whatever 
may   be    thought   of   the  rest  of  his  speech,  I  do  not  think 
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there  was  any  excuse  for  the  Hon'ble  Member  misunder- 
standing me  on  one  point.  I  never  asked  for  a  Commission 
like  the  Welby  Commission.  It  is  true  that  I  mentioned 
it  along  with  other  bodies  that  have  inquired  into  the 
administration  of  Indian  finances  from  time  to  time,  but  I 
distinctly  stated  that  I  wanted  an  inquiry,  not  by  a  body 
sitting  at  Simla  or  Calcutta,  or  in  ^London,  but  by  a 
Committee  that  could  go  round  tbe  country,  like  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Lord  Dufferin.  And  Lord 
Dufferin's  Committee  was  the  one  Committee  which  really 
did  achieve  solid  results.  That  Committee  went  all  over 
the  country,  took  valuable  evidence  and  submitted  within 
three  years  its  recommendations,  calculated  to  effect  a 
saving  of  about  60  lakhs,  and  most  of  the  recommend- 
ations were  carried  out.  It  is  a  Committee  of  that 
kind,  with  one  or  two  non-officials  put  on  it,  that  I 
want.  My  Lord,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  the  Government 
do  not  want  to  enforce  economies,  the  Committee 
will  not  achieve  anything.  Lord  Curzon  once  said  in 
this  Council  :  '  There  are  inquiries  and  inquiries  ;  thei'e  are 
inquiries  to  shelve  nnd  inquiries  to  solve.'  If  the  Govern- 
ment wish  to  shelve  this  problem,  they  will  deal  with  it  in 
one  way.  If,  however,  they  want  to  find  a  solution  for  it, 
they  will  deal  with  it  in  another  way.  What  the  Com- 
mittee does  or  does  not  do,  will  depend  upon  the  keenness 
or  otherwise  of  the  Government  in  the  matter.  Then  the 
Hon'Me  Member  asked  Avhy  it  vvas  necessary  to  refer  the 
question  of  an  independent  audit  to  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. My  Lord,  I  never  suggested  that  it  should  be  so 
referred.  I  merely  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  remedies^ 
that  the  situation  required.  If  the  Government  will  them- 
selves examine  the  proposal  and  adopt  it,  so  much  the 
better  ;  if  the  Government  do  not  want  to  do   this,  they 
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may  refer  it  to  the  proposed  Committee.  Of  course  it  is 
open  to  me,  as  the  Hon'ble  Member  says,  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Council  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution. 
And  I  certainly  will  do  it,  if  it  becomes  necessary.  But  as 
to  when  I  should  do  it,  of  that  I  must  be  the  judge.  Then 
the  Hon'ble  Member  said  I  had  adopted  an  unconstitu- 
tional course  in  bringing  this  Resolution  forward.  My 
Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  Financial  Commissioner  of 
his  Province.  I  do  not  know  what  his  views  are  of  the 
financial  relations  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Provincial  Governments.  But  I  think  he  should  know 
that  it  is  only  in  this  Council  that  discussions  of  this  kind 
can  be  initiated.  Any  matter  which  refers  to  all  Provin- 
ces in  common,  any  matter  which  involves  considerations 
of  policy,  with  which  the  Government  of  India  alone  can 
deal,  can  be  raised  only  in  this  Council  and  nowhere  else. 
Comparatively  small  matters,  relating  to  particular  Pro- 
vinces, may  be  raised  in  the  Councils  of  those  Provinces. 
I  will  not  ask  if  they  do  even  that  in  the  Burma  Council. 
But  does  the  Hon'ble  Member  imagine  that  questions  like 
economy  in  military  expenditure,  questions  even  like  civil 
expenditure,  involving  large  policies,  such  as  the  wider 
employment  of  Indians,  can  be  raised  in  Local  Councils  ?" 
These  questions  must  be  raised  here,  if  they  are  to  be  rais- 
ed anywhere  at  all  in  India.  One  more  observation,  my 
Lord,  on  Mr.  Gates'  speech,  and  I  will  have  done  with  it. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  spoke  of  the  bloated  budget  of 
Bombay,  and  he  suggested  that  we  should  look  for  econo- 
mies there  and  not  trouble  other  Provinces.  My  Lord,  if 
the  budget  of  Bombay  is  a  bloated  budget,  in  any  case  we 
pay  every  penny  of  it  ourselves.  We  have  not  lived  on 
other  Provinces  or  on  the  Government  of  India  for  nearly 
20  years  as  Upper  Burma  has  done.     "SYhen  Upper  Burma 
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refunds  to  the  Government  of  India  all  that  it  has  drawn 
from  other  Provinces,  it  will  be  time  for  it  to  speak  of  the 
bloated  budgets  of  other  Provinces. 

My  Lord,  I  now  come  to  the  last  speech,  which  of 
course  was  not  the  least — that  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Guy 
Fleetwood  Wilson.  I  am  grateful  to  my  Hon'ble  friend  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  remarks  and  on  the  whole  for  the  very 
friendly  tone  of  his  speech.  If  it  had  been  only  the  courte- 
ous and  friendly  tone,  my  satisfaction  would  not  have  been 
so  real.  When  the  Hon'ble  Member  adopts  a  specially 
friendly  attiude  or  a  specially  conciliatory  tone,  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  grow  somewhat  suspicious.  That 
was  my  experience  last  year  ;  while  he  was  giving  us  verbal 
sympathy  without  stint,  he  was  putting  on  the  country  tax 
after  tax.  However,  in  consideration  of  the  definite  assur- 
ance he  has  given  to-day  and  in  deference  to  what  has 
fallen  from  him  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  withdraw  this  Resolution  for  this  year.  I  with- 
draw it  for  this  one  year  only,  because  by  this  time  next 
year  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the  Hon'ble 
Member  has  been  able  to  carry  out  what  he  has  practically 
undertaken  to  do.  And  I  do  this  all  the  more  readily 
because  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  laid  stress  on  one 
circumstaiace,  to  which  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  attach  special 
weight,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  Your  Excellency  has  just 
assumed  the  reins  of  office,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  that  you 
should  have  time  to  look  into  this  question  for  yourself. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  fact  that  Your  Excellencj',  if  I  may  repeat 
what  he  said  without  impertinence,  has  a  great  reputation 
for  economic  administration,  and  the  Council  may  well 
leave  this  matter  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  for  the 
present.     On     one    point,  however,    I    must    express   my 
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dissent  from  the  Hon'ble  Member.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  as  regards  the  un desirability  of  the  machinery  which 
I  have  suggested — the  machinery  of  a  public  inquiry.  I 
think  public  inquiries  from  time  to  time  serve  a  special 
purpose  of  their  own.  Apart  from  the  economies,  that 
may  actually  be  eflfected  as  a  result  of  such  inquiries,  every 
department  is  put  on  its  defence,  and  that  in  itself  is- 
something  to  achieve.  The  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  enquiry,  so  to  say,  shakes  every  department  and  makes 
it  put  its  house  in  order,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  no  small' 
advantage  in  such  matters. 

As  regards  audit,  my  Hon'ble  friend's  remarks  were 
highly  encouraging.  I  hope  that  he  means  even  more 
than  he  says,  and  that  it  is  his  oflBcial  position  and  his 
responsibility  that  have  made  him  use  that  cautious  langu- 
age. One  observation  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  this 
connection,  however,  calls  for  a  brief  comment.  I  think 
I  caught  a  suggestion  of  the  argument  in  his  speech  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  condition  of 
India  and  the  condition  of  "Western  coifntries,  and  that 
therefore,  what  has  answered  very  well  there  may  not 
answer  equally  well  here.  I  quite  admit  that  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  view  that 
an  independent  audit  would  do  good  to  India  was  the  view 
taken  successively  by  the  Govprnment  of  India  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Welby  Commission  went  into> 
this  que.stion  carefuly.  It  was  not  able  to  make  a  unani- 
mous recommendation,  because  the  Commission  was  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  point.  One  section,  headed  by  Lord 
"Welby,  strongly  supported  an  independent  audit.  The 
other  section,  however,  opposed  it,  and,  among  other 
arguments,  urged  that  the  creation  of  an  audit  officer,, 
independent  of  the  Government  of  India,  would   loAver  the 
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prestige  of  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  I 
think  is  not  worth  considering.  The  man  in  the  street 
does  not  understand  what  an  audit  officer  is  for  and  what 
are  his  relations  with  the  Government  of  India.  And 
those  Indians  who  understand  these  things  also  understand 
why  an  independent  officer  is  not  created,  if  one  is  not 
created.  Therefore  the  non -creation  of  this  officer  does 
not  mean  any  special  prestige  for  the  Government,  neither 
can  his  creation  involve  any  loss  of  prestige. 

My  Lord,  with  these  observations,  and  thanking  the 
Hon'ble  Member  once  again  for  his  vei-y  friendly  reply, 
I  ask  for  leave  to  withdraw  my  Resolution. 


INDIAN  TARIFF  (AMENDMENT)  BILL. 

\^The  Council  met  on  the  7th  of  March  1911.  The 
Ifon'hle  Sir  Guy  Fleetioood  Wilson  moved  that  the  Bill  fur- 
ther to  amend  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,  189 4-,  he  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Eon'hle  Mr.  Mazhar-id-Haque  moved  an 
amendment  "  that  the  Bill  before  the  Council  be  taken  into 
consideration  this  day  six  months."  Mr.  Gokhale  in  suj^port- 
ing  the  Uon'ble  Mr.  Haque  made  the  folloioing  sjyeech  : — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  Mr.  Vice-President,  I 
desire  to  join  in  the  protest  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr. 
Haque  h^s  entered  against  the  course  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment in  proposing  this  reduction  of  tobacco  duties.  But 
before  doing  so,  I  would  iftce  to  offer,  if  the  Hon'ble  the 
Finance  Minister  will  let  me,  my  warm  congratulations  to 
him  on  the  most  interesting  and  luminous  Financial 
Statement  that  he  has  presented  to  this  Council.  I  think 
students  of  Indian  finance  will  readily  recognise  that  in 
its  exposition  of  financial  principles  the  Statement  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  that  has  ever  been  laid  before  this 
Council,  and  so  far  as  the  far-reaching  character  of  some 
of  its  announcements  goes  it  will  probably  take  rank  with 
those  few  which  have  now  become  of  historic  importance 
in  this  country.  The  Hon'ble  Member  has  been  half-way 
through  his  tenure  of  office  as  Finance  Minister,  and  his 
last  two  Budgets  had  to  be  framed  amidst  great  difficulties 
and  were  adversity  Budgets.  We  all  therefore  rejoice  that 
this  time  he  has  had  to  frame  his  Budget  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  we  do  so  as  much  on  his 
own  account  as  in  the  into-ests  of  the  public  generally. 

While,  therefore,  my    feeling  for  this  Budget   is   one 
of  genuine  satisfaction,  I  must  say  that   I   do   not  regard 
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all  the  budgetai"y  dispositions  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
made  with  entire  satisfaction  ;  and  I  believe  the  Hon'ble 
Member  himself  does  not  expect  any  Member  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  least  satisfactory  features  of  this  Budget  is  this 
reduction  of  the  tobacco  duties  by  about  one- third.  Last 
year,  if  I  I'emember  aright,  the  Hon'ble  Member  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  his  disinterestedness,  because  he  was 
taxing  tobacco  though  he  was  a  smoker  himself.  This  year, 
my  friend  Mr.  Haque  has  gone  one  better,  because,  though 
he  loves  the  cigar  very  well,  he  stands  up  to  resist  its  being 
cheapened,  and  he  does  not  even  claim  credit  for  disinter- 
estedness. Well,  I  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  such  dis- 
interestedness as  theirs  in  this  matter,  because  I  am  no 
smoker;  but  my  interest  in  the  question  is  that  of  the 
general  public,  who,  I  think,  are  more  interested  in  cheaper 
petroleum  than  in  cheaper  tobacco.  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Haque  has  given  expression  to  a  suspicion  which  is  widely 
entertained  that  the  Government  of  India  are  not  in  this 
business  a  willing  party.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  sus- 
picion is  well  founded  :  the  Finance  Minister  will,  I  hope, 
tell  us  about  that  when  he  rises  to  reply.  But  one  has 
only  to  compare  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  insisted 
on  raising  these  tobacco  duties  last  year  and  the  almost 
apologetic  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
reducing  them — and  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  most 
striking — to  realise  that  the  heart  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment is  not  in  this  measure  of  relief.  The  Finance  Depart- 
ment always  loves  to  dwell  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction 
on  any  relief  in  taxation  which  it  is  able  to  give  to  the 
public.  In  this  case,  however,  the  matter  is  barely  men- 
tioned and  then  sought  to  be  stowed  out  of  sight  as  if  the 
Finaoce  Minister  would  rather  that  the  people  did  not 
notice  what  he  has  done.     Sii',  last  year,  when  the  Hon'ble 
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Member  enhanced  these  tobacco  duties,  he  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — 

The  present  taxation — 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  manufactured 
and  nothing  at  all  on  unmanufactured  tobaoeo — is  ludicrously  inade- 
quate. In  1907-08  over  6  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  imported 
into  India,  and  all  that  it  paid  to  Government  was  £25,000  ;  in 
England  it  would  have  paid  40  times  as  much.  What  we  now 
propose  is  a  set  of  rates  which,  in  the  ease  of  cigarettes,  is  rr pre- 
sented by  Rs.  2  a  lb.  They  may  diminish  imports  for  a  time,  but 
incidentally  they  may  cheek  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cigarette 
habit,  which  is  not  without  its  danger  to  the  rising  generation  in 
India. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  reduction   in   the   imports   was 

clearly  foreseen  by  the  Hon'ble  Member,  and  the  diminish- 
ed imports,  therefore,  do  not  lend  much  support  to  the 
course  that  he  has  adopted  this  year.  In  now  reducing 
these  duties,  however,  this  is  what  the  Hon'ble  Member 
says  : — 

In  discussing  the  yield  of  the  new  taxes  which  were  imposed 
last  year,  I  mentioned  that  we  had  been  disappointed  in  our 
estimate  for  tobacco.  The  sudden  rise  in  duties  dislocated  the 
import  trade  for  a  time,  though  it  is  possible  that  business  would 
gradually  have  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  But  we  are 
informed  that  the  rates  which  we  selected  have  hit  severely  those 
particular  forms  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  India  which  depend 
on  an  admixture  of  the  foreign  with  the  indigenous  leaf.  We  are 
also  doubtful  whether  our  experiment  has  given  us  rates  which 
are  likely  to  combine  the  maximum  of  revenue  with  the  minimum 
of  hardship.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duties  of  about  one  third  all  round,  and  a  Bill  to  give 
effect  to  this  change  will  be  introduced  to-day.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  it  will  become  law,  I  have  raised  the  yield  of  our  tobacco 
duties  by  about  5  lakhs  in  the  Budget. 

The  last  sentence,  Sir,  is  really  quite  the  most 
interesting  in  its  own  way.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
Hon'ble  Member  had  clearly  foreseen  the  reduction  in  the 
imports  :  therefore  that  could  not  have  come  upon  him  as 
a  surprise.  He  says,  however,  that  by  reducing  these  duties 
now  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  a  higher  revenue.  I  have 
looked  into  the  figures  that  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr,  Meston  to  Mr.  Haque,  and  from  these  figures 
31 
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I  find  that  the  yield  of  the  tobacco  duties  this  year  is 
about  30  lakhs.  Five  lakhs  more  means  35  lakhs  for  next 
year.  For  the  reduced  duties  to  produce  this  sum,  the 
consumption  must  increase  by  about  75  per  cent.  A  small 
calculation  will  make  that  clear.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
must,  therefore,  expect  that  by  reducing  these  duties  by 
one-third  he  will  push  up  the  imports  by  75  per  cent. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  got  to  explain  what  has 
become  of  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
this  country,  as  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Haque  has  called 
upon  him  to  do  ;  secondly,  I  would  like  to  know  what  are 
the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  this  expectation,  namely, 
that  if  he  reduces  these  duties  by  one-third,  the  imports 
will  rise  by  about  75  per  cent.  It  really  looks,  Sir,  as 
though  there  was  something  more  behind,  and  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  room  for  such  a  suspicion 
as  that.  As  I  have  already  observed,  1  hope  the  Hon'ble 
Member  will  disabuse  our  minds  of  this  suspicion,  and  if 
he  does  this  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  myself. 
But  if  there  has  really  been  pressure  from  England  in  this 
matter  and  the  Government  of  India  are  a  mere  unwilling 
party  to  the  reduction,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  protest 
strongly  against  such  pressure  from  England.  In  matters 
involving  large  policies  the  decision  must,  of  course,  be 
with  the  Imperial  Government  in  England  ;  but  in  these 
smaller  matters  I  think  that  the  Government  of  India 
ought  to  be  left  free.  Sir,  in  another  part  of  his  Budget 
Statement,  the  Hon'ble  Member  insists  on  the  fact  that  in 
view  of  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  Opium  revenue  the 
Government  cannot  afi'ord  to  relinquish  any  part  of  the 
revenue  they  enjoy  at  present.  After  that  emphatic  state- 
ment, it  is  rather  cuiious  that  these  tobacco  duties  should 
have  been  selected  for  reduction  this  year.    If  the  Hon'ble 
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Member  was  in  a  position  to  afford  relief  to  anybody,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  consumers  of  petroleum  were  entitled 
to  that  relief  first.  I  find  from  the  figures  about  the  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  that  the  imports  of  foreign  petro- 
leum show  a  considerable  diminution.  Now  petroleum  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  a  necessary  of  life  and  not  an  article 
of  luxury,  and  when  the  imports  of  peti-oleum  go  down,  it 
means  that  the  poorer  people  have  undoubtedly  suffered 
some  inconvenience.  If  there  is  less  tobacco  smoked  in 
the  country,  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  is  any  the  worse  for 
that ;  if  people  smoke  inferior  cigars  and  cigarettes,  that 
also  is  a  matter  that  concerns  them  alone.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  are  no  doubt  affected,  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  them.  But  when  the  imports  of  petroleum 
are  reduced,  that  is  a  serious  consideration  for  the  Finance 
Minister,  because  that  means  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  being  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  hard- 
ship. I  find,  Sir,  that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  consumed 
during  the  year  previous  to  the  enhanced  duty  was  about 
136  millions  of  gallons,  while  that  for  the  current  year 
shows  a  reduction  of  about  8  million  gallons — the  figure 
for  this  year  is  1 28  million  gallons.  Coming  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  figures,  we  find  that  while  foreign  petroleum  has 
fallen  from  62  to  50  million  gallons,  Burma  oil,  which  pays 
no  duty,  has  risen  only  from  74  to  78  million  gallons. 
When  these  duties  were  raised  last  year,  it  was  expected 
by  some  that  the  result  of  it  would  be  to  push  up  the  con- 
sumption of  Burma  oil  which  pays  no  dut3\  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  rise  in  the  consumption  of  Burma  oil 
has  been  only  about  4  million  gallons  as  against  a  fall  of 
12  million  gallons  in  the  foreign  petroleum.  When  these 
duties  were  under  discussion  in  the  Council  some  of  us 
urged  that  one  result  of  the  enhancement  of  the  duties 
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would  be  to  enable  the  owners  of  Burma  oil  to  push  up 
prices.  I  understand  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gates  that 
prices  had  really  already  been  pushed  up  about  a  month 
before  the  duties  were  raised  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Burma  Company  and  foreign  companies.  And  when  the 
duty  was  raised  and  a  difference  created  in  favour  of 
Burma  petroleum,  the  Burma  Petroleum  Company  was  not 
glow  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  situation  to  earn 
extra  profits.  The  enhanced  petroleum  duties,  therefore,, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  any  case,  if  any  relief  can  be  granted,  if  the  Hon'ble 
the  Finance  iMinister  can  spare  any  money,  that  ought  to- 
be  devoted  to  a  reduction  of  the  petroleum  duties  in  pre- 
ference to  the  tobacco  duties. 


THE  OPIUM  FUND. 

[On  the  7th  of  31  arch  1911,  The  Eon'ble  Sir  Guy  Fleet- 
wood Wilson  opened  the  first  stage  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Financial  Statement  for  1911-12.  The  Hon^hle  I.  L.  Jenkins, 
C.S.I.,  presided.  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  a  resolution  that  the 
new  loan  for  the  coming  year  he  raised  hy  two  million  ^  to 
he  set  apart  to  constitute  a  new  fund  to  he  called  the  Opium 
Fund,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  he  devoted  to  non-recurring 
expenditure  on  Education,  Sanitation  and  Medical  Belief, 
In  moving  the  resolution  he  made  the  follovnng  speech : — ] 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  : — Sir,    I  rise  to   move  the 

resolution  which  stands  in  my  name  and  which  reads  as 

follows  : — 

That  this  Council  recommends  that  the  amount  of  the  new 
loan  for  next  year  be  raised  from  £5,925,300  to  £7,925,300  and 
that  the  extra  two  millions  be  set  apart  to  constitute  a  new  fund 
to  be  called  the  Opium  Fund,  or  in  the  alternative,  be  devoted  to 
non-recurring  expenditure  on  Education,  Sanitation  and  Medical 
Relief. 

I  must  at  the    outset  explain  to  the  Council  why  it 

is  that  I  have  worded  my  resolution  in  the  manner  I  have 

done,  and  why,  when  I  do  not  want  the  loan  for  next  year 

to  be  really  raised,  I  appear  here  as  though  I  wanted  that 

loan  to  be  raised.     My  reason  is  that  the  rules  of   this 

Council,  the  rules  which  govern   this  discussion,  are  to    a 

great  extent  defective,  and   till   they  are   so  modified   the 

only  way  in  which  I  can  raise  the  discussion,  which   I  am 

-anxious  to  raise  to-day,  is  in   this     roundabout   manner. 

The    Council  is  aware  that  this  year,   I  mean  the  year 

which  is  about  to  close,  there  is  a  large  surplus    made  up 

.of  two  parts.     There  is  what  the  Finance  Department  calls 

the  opium  surplus,  and  there  is  the  ordinary   or  non-opiiim 

surplus.     The  total  amount  of  these  two  surpluses  has   not 
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been,  in  my  opinion,  stated  as  it  should  have  been  by  the 
Department.  The  total,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show,  is  £5^ 
millions  or  Rs.  8  crores.  A  portion  of  it  is  hidden  away 
under  one  head  and  another  portion  under  anottier  head. 
And  the  final  surplus,  actually  shown  by  the  Department, 
is  about  £3i  millions.  A  careful  analysis,  however,  shows 
that  the  real  total  surplus  is  £5^  millions  and  not  .£3| 
millions.  This  surplus  is  made  up  of  £S  millions  under 
'opium,  and  about  ,£2|  millions  under  other  heads.  Out  of 
this  2 1  millions,  grants  have  been  made  to  Local  Govern- 
ments amounting  to  a  total  ^1^  millions  sterling.  The 
Finance  Department  says  that  the  grant  of  £1  million  for 
education  and  sanitation  has  been  made  out  of  the  opiura 
surplus.  I  do  not  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  touch  the 
opium  surplus  for  this  grant ;  there  was  the  ordinary  sur- 
plus available,  and  the  whole  grant  could  have  come  out  of 
that  ordinary  surplus  and  the  opium  surplus  could  have 
been  left  intact.  That  however  is  a  point  with  which  I 
will  deal  later.  The  facts,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Finan- 
cial Statement,  show  a  surplus  of  £3i  millions — £2  milli- 
ons as  the  surplus  under  opium  and  £\k  millions  as  the 
non-opium  surplus  ;  and  what  the  Finahce  Minister  has 
done  is  to  devote  the  two  millions  opium  surplus  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  the  remaining  £  1 1  millions  going  into 
the  cash  balances  of  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  my  object  in 
moving  this  resolution  is  to  recover  that  sum  of  2  millions 
which  the  Government  of  India  have  decided  to  devote  to 
the  reduction  of  debt.  I  would  like  to  have  that  sum  back 
and  devote  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
fund,  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  called  the  Opium  Fund.Or,  if  this 
proposal  is  not  acceptable  by  the  Council^  I  would  propose 
that  these  2  millions  should  be  devoted  to  non-recurring 
expenditure  on   education,    sanitation   and  medical  relief. 
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Sir,  if,  under  the  rules,  I  could  have  raised  a  direei 
discussion  as  to  the  dispositions  of  this  year,  i.e.,  the  dis- 
positions in  the  revised  estimates,  I  should  certainly  have 
brought  in  my  motion  in  a  more  direct  form.  But  there 
is  a  rule  which  lays  down  that  our  resolutions  at  this,  the 
first  stage  of  the  financial  discussion,  should  be  confined  to 
any  alteration  in  taxation,  any  new  loan  or  any  additional 
grant  to  Local  Governments  mentiotied  or  p-oposed  in  the 
Financial  Statement  or  in  the  Explanatory  Memorandum 
accompanying  it.  And  the  Financial  Statement  has  been 
defined  in  the  definitions  as  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
year  next  following,  the  revised  estimates  for  the  year 
about  to  close  not  being  included  in  the  definition.  I 
think  the  definition  requires  to  be  altered,  the  Financial 
Statement  being  made  to  include  not  only  the  budget 
estimates  for  next  year,  but  also  the  revised  estimates 
for  the  current  year.  Otherwise  all  that  the  Finance 
Minister  has  to  do  is  to  say  nothing  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment about  any  grants  to  Local  Governments,  but  to 
start  making  such  grants  as  soon  as  the  budget  dis- 
cussion is  over,  and  go  on  making  them  during  the 
year.  By  the  time  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  year,  all  these 
grants,  as  already  made,  will  appear  in  the  revised  esti- 
mates, and  they  can  then,  under  the  present  definition, 
escape  the  discussion  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  subject 
them.  However,  the  rule  being  there  in  its  present  form, 
I  did  not  like  to  take  any  risks.  Possibly,  if  I  had  word- 
ed the  motion  in  a  more  direct  form,  it  might  have  been 
allowed,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  as  I  see  some  other  motions 
have  been  allowed.  But  I  did  not  like  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  motion  being  disallowed,  and  I  therefore  have  worded 
my  resolution  in  this  roundabout  manner.  By  this 
means,  I  raise  the  matter  under  the  head  of  the  new  loan 
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for  next  year.  My  proposal  is  that  the  loan  which  the 
Government  proposes  to  raise  during  next  year  should  be 
8  millions  instead  of  6  millions.  This  extra  two  millions 
will  be  no  increase  in  reality  in  our  indebtedness  because 
the  Government  are  reducing  our  debt  this  year  by  2 
millions  taken  out  of  the  opium  surplus,  and  all  I  propose 
is  that  after  the  new  year  begins  it  should  again  be  raised 
by  2  millions,  so  that  there  should  be  no  real  change  in 
the  debt.  My  object  thus  is  to  recover  for  the  country 
the  two  millions  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  proposes  to 
devote  or  has  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  and 
the  actual  wording  of  the  resolution  is  merely  a  matter 
of  form  rendered  necessary  by  the  rules  as  they  stand 
to-day. 

Sir,  I  said  at  the  commencement  that  our  real 
surplus  this  year  is  5}  millions  or  8  crores  of  rupees.  It 
will  be  seen  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Financial 
Statement  that  there  are  two  series  of  doles — those  doles 
which  the  Finance  Minister  once  condemned — which 
reduce  it  by  1 1  millions,  I  am  not  sorry  that  these  doles 
have  been  given  this  year,  because  they  are  for  purposes 
which  I  entirely  approve.  But  I  remember  the  Hon'ble 
Member  expressing  himself  once  somewhat  strongly 
against  the  policy  of  doles.  The  doles  this  year  are  a 
grant  for  non-recurring  purposes,  for  sanitation  and  edu- 
cation, of  about  a  million,  and  another  grant  to  various 
Local  Governments  for  various  objects  of  public  utility, 
roughly  amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
The  two  together  amount  to  1|  millions.  Now,  if  the 
whole  of  this  1|  millions  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary surplus,  leaving  the  opium  surplus  alone,  even  then 
there  would  have  been  half  a  million  of  the  ordinary 
surplus  left.     "What   the  Hon'ble   Member  has,  however 
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done  is  this.  He  takes  1  million  out  of  the  3  millions 
opium  surplus,  and  gives  it  to  education  and  sanitation  ; 
then  he  takes  |  of  a  million  out  of  the  other  2  5  millions* 
and  gives  it  to  various  Local  Governments  for  various 
purposes ;  thereby  leaving  behind  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  second  and  2  millions  of  the  first  surplus,  or  a  total 
resulting  surplus  of  3|  millions.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not 
understand  why  he  has  done  all  this  in  this  way.  The 
special  grant  to  education  and  sanitation  could  as  well 
have  come  out  of  the  non-opium  surplus.  The  special 
opium  surplus  might  have  been  left  alone  to  be  dealt  with 
in  some  special  manner — for  redemption  of  debt,  as  the 
Hon' ble. Member  proposes,  or  for  creating  a  special  resex've, 
as  I  am  going  to  propose.  There  was  ample  margin  for 
both  series  of  grants  out  of  the  ordinary  surplus,  and  I  do 
not  understand  why  some  money  has  been  taken  out  of  one 
surplus  and  some  out  of  the  other,  and  the  resulting  sur- 
pluses, under  the  two  heads  shown  as  they  have  been  in 
the  Statement.  However,  that  does  not  affect  my  resolu- 
tion in  any  way.  I  suggest  that  this  opium  surplus  which 
stands  at  3  millions,  though  the  resolution  raises  a  discus- 
sion on  only  about  2  millions,  should  be  set  apart  to  consti- 
tute a  new  fund  which  I  would  call  the  opium  fund  or 
opium  reserve  or  by  some  such  name  ;  and  I  further  suggest 
that  we  should  go  on  adding  to  it  all  the  additional  opium 
surpluses  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  or  his  successor  may 
earn  during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  fund  thus  created 
allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  when  the  opium  revenue 
comes  to  be  extinguished,  the  inconvenience  and  disloca- 
tion arising  from  that  extinction  should  be  partly  met  by 
drawing  on  this  fund  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  fund 
should  enable  the  Government  to  distribute  the  incon- 
venience of  the  loss  of  opium  revenue  over  a  longer  period 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
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Sir,  this  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  opium 
surplus  is  in  reality  a  most  important  question,  and  I 
would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Council  while  I  state 
why,  in  my  opinion,  the  course  which  I  have  suggested 
should  be  adopted.  Last  year,  when  I  urged  that  instead 
of  including  the  whole  of  the  opium  receipts  in  the 
revenue  for  a  particular  year,  we  should  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  a  diminishing  opium  revenue,  as  that  revenue  was 
marked  out  for  extinction,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Meston,  in 
whom  we  all  are  glad  to  recognise  a  master  of  debate, 
tried  to  turn  the  point  of  my  contention  against  me  by 
saying  that  that  was  precisely  what  the  Government  were 
going  to  do,  only  he  could  not  reconcile  my  advocacy  of 
that  scheme  with  my  complaint  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
debate  that  the  Government  had  under-estimated  the 
opium  revenue.  Now,  my  position  at  that  time  was  per- 
fectly clear.  Sir  Edward  Baker  had  stated  in  this  Council 
three  years  ago  when  he  first  announced  to  the  Council 
that  the  opium  revenue  was  doomed,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  allowed  to  spread  the  loss  of  that 
revenue  over  ten  years,  which  at  that  time  meant  an 
annual  diminution  of  50  lakhs,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  stand  the  loss  without  recourse  to  extra  taxation. 
And  what  I  meant  was  that  this  sliding  scale  which  has 
been  devised  this  year  should  have  been  brought  into 
operation  then — not  after  two  years  of  the  excess  revenue 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Government  and  used  for  ordinary 
expenditure  and  after  extra  taxation  had  been  imposed  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficit  caused  by  an  uncontrolled  growth 
of  expenditure.  My  contention  was  that  the  sliding  scale 
should  have  been  brought  into  existence  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  first  made  here  in  this  Council  that  the 
opium  revenue  would  disappear  in  ten  years.     However, 
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better  late  than  never,  and  I  am  glad  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment has  at  last  introduced  a  sliding  scale  ;  only,   instead 
of   an   annual    diminution    of    50    lakhs,  it  must  now  be 
about  85  lakhs,  as  we  have  now  only  seven  years  in  front 
of  us  instead  of  ten.     Now,  Sir,  if  the  Government  could 
spread  the  loss  of  this  opium  revenue  even  over  the  next 
7  years,  possibly  the   Finance   Department  might  be  able 
to  find  annually  this  margin  of  85  lakhs  out  of  the  normal 
growth  of  revenue,   and   they  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
difficulties,  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would   create  without 
having  recourse  to  extra  taxation.      I   think  this  is  juat 
possible,  though  I  do  not  know  what  may  actually  happen. 
But  will  the  Government  have  the  whole  period  of  seven 
years  to  distribute  this  loss  over  ?     I  think  there  are  many 
indications   that   the   Government  of  India   will   not  get 
seven  years,  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  possibly  even 
three  years,  this  opium  revenue  may  go.     Let   us  assume 
that  it  will  go  in  about  three  years.     It  is  only   wise  to  be 
prepared  for  a  contingency  like  this,  as  events   are  clearly 
moving     in      that      direction.     I      may      say     at     once 
that   personally   I    do    not    regret    the   prospect   of   this 
loss.     I    have   always    regarded    this  opium  revenue  as  a 
great  stain  on  our  finances,  because  it  is  drawn  from  the 
moral    degradation    of    the    people    of  a  sister  country. 
Indeed,  I  am  glad  that  this  revenue  will  go,  and  I   do  not 
mind  having  to  face  the  situation  which  the  loss  will  create. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would,  in  prudence,  prepare   for  the 
contingency  from  now.     Assuming  that  the  opium  revenue 
ia  extinguished  in  the   course    of    three    years,  what  will 
happen  ?  The  sliding    scale    of    the    Finance    Department 
assumes  a  period  of    7    more    years    for    total    lo.«s.     The 
Department  takes  for  the  current  year  an    opium    revenue 
of  7  crores,  for  the  next  of  6  crores  15  lakhs,  for  the  year 
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following  that  about  5j  crores,  and  so  on.  But  if  the 
opium  revenue  is  extinguished  in  the  course  of  three  years 
more,  the  sliding  scale  will  not  carry  us  lower  down  than 
to  about  4  crores  for  the  last  year,  instead  of  to  only  85 
lakhs,  as  would  be  tlie  case  on  a  seven  years'  basis.  And, 
•Sir,  if  this  happens,  as  sure  as  the  fact  that  we  are  here  in 
this  room  to-day,  the  Finance  Department  will  have  re- 
course to  extra  taxation  to  fill  up  the  gap.  And  as  I  am 
anxious  to  guard  the  country  against  such  a  course,  I 
bring  forward  my  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an  Opium 
Reserve  Fund  to-day. 

My  proposal,  Sir,  is  this.  The  additional  Opium 
revenue  by  which  I  mean  the  excess  over  the  sliding  scale 
— which  is  7  crores  for  the  current  year,  6  crores  and  15 
lakhs  for  the  next  year,  and  so  on — is  rendered  possible 
solely  by  the  fact  that  the  opium  traffic  is  threatened  with 
■extinction  and  that  the  Chinese  consumers  are  therefore 
prepared  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  the  drug  while  it  can  be 
had.  The  very  threatened  extinction,  therefore,  is  produc- 
ing the  surplus  at  present,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
surplus  should  be  utilised  in  order  that  the  dislocation  of 
our  finances,  when  the  extinction  does  come,  should  cause 
as  little  inconvenience  to  us  as  possible.  What  I  urge 
therefore  is  this.  This  surplus,  over  and  above  the  sliding 
scale,  should  be  put  aside  year  after  year.  We  have 
3  millions  this  year,  we  might  have,  say,  2  millions  next 
year,  and,  say,  another  2  millions  during  the  following 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  year  let  us  suppose  that 
the  opium  revenue  suddenly  disappears  altogether.  Accord- 
ing to  the  sliding  scale,  the  4th  year  will  require  an 
opium  revenue  of  3|  crores,  the  5th  year  about  2|  crores 
and  so  on.  Meanwhile  our  Opium  Reserve  Fund  will 
amount,  during  the  next  three  years,  to  7  millions.     If  we 
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have  such  a  Fund,  we  can  draw  on  it  to  fill  up  the  gaps  for 
the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  years,  and    thus    obviate    a    re- 
course to  extra    taxation.     Thus  by    creating    this  opium 
reserve,    we    shall    be    able    to    spread  the  whole  loss  over 
7  years— the  period  which  the    Government    of    India    are 
anxious  to  spread  it  over — even    if    the    actual    extinction 
takes  place  in  three  years.     Of  course,  if  you    devote    this 
money  to  the  reduction  of  debt  now,   and   if    the    Govern- 
ment will  borrow    when  the    need  arises    to  fill  up  the  gap 
for  purposes  of  current  expenditure,  then  I  do  not  press  my 
proposal.     I  recognize  that  there  is  no   special   merit  in   a 
separate  fund.   But  the  Government  has  never  so  borrowed^ 
The  Government  will  never  borrow  for  recurring   purposes 
even  temporarily  especially  when  the  prospect  is  to  have  to 
borrow  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  I  am  quite   sure,    if    a 
proposal  to  borrow  is  made  by  any  Member  in  those  circum- 
stances, we  shall  have   sermons  in   this   Council  from   the 
Finance  Minister  about  the  un-wisdom    and    impolicy   and 
extravagance  of  borrowing  for  ordinary  purposes.  Therefore 
if  the  opium  revenue  is  extinguished  in,  say,  three  years — 
and  it  is   by   no   means   improbable — while   the   surpluses 
during   the    three    years    will   be  devoted  to  a  reduction 
of  debt,  when  the  threatened  extinction  comes,  instead  of 
again    borrowing  to  the   extent  of   the   reduction   effected, 
the  Government  will  impose  extra  taxes.      If,  however,  the 
Government  have  this  opium  reserve  at  their  side,   there 
will  be  no  excuse  and   no  justification   whatsoever  for  the 
imposition  of  extra   taxes.      Of   course,  I  do   not   object  to 
extra  taxation  for  other  purposes.     But,  other  things  being 
equal,  [  do  not  want  any  extra  taxation  to   meet  the  loss 
_  of  the  opium  revenue.     Sir,  it  may  be  said  that,  after  all, 
a  reduction  of  debt  is  a  most   excellent  object,  and  as  the 
future  may  well  take  care  of  itself,  the  Finance  Minister  ig 
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justified  in  devoting  his  surpluses  to  a  reduction  of  debt, 
thereby  leaving  his  successor  the  burden  of  a  smaller  debt. 
If  the  debt  of  this  cuuntry — I  main  the  ordinary  debt — 
had  been  a  huge  debt,  similar  to  the  mammoth  debts  of 
Western  countries,  I  would  have  understood  such  a  course, 
and  I  would  not  have  opposed  this  policy  as  I  am  doing 
now.  But  what  is  our  unproductive  debt*  I  think  an 
enquiry  into  this  question  is  useful  in  vew  of  wh\t  the 
Finance  Member  says  in  his  Financial  Statement.  He 
says  there  that  two  millions  will  be  devoted  to  a  reduction 
of  debt,  because  thereby  our  credit  would  be  strengthened. 
With  all  defei-ence.  Sir,  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  speak- 
ing thus  he  is  merely  using  a  Western  formula — a  formula 
which  in  India  has  no  application  because  of  the  trifling 
amount  of  our  debt.  Sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  our  debt  ? 
•Our  total  debt  is  made  up  of  various  component  factors. 
There  is  the  permanent  or  funded  debt.  There  is  the 
temporary  or  unfunded  debt.  And  there  are  various  funds 
with  the  Government,  such  as  savings  banks  deposits, 
service  funds,  special  loans,  judicial  deposits  in  courts, 
and  so  forth.  Against  this  the  Government  have  their 
Railways  and  Irrigation  works,  their  loans  and  advances 
to  Local  Bodies,  Native  States  and  cultivators,  and  their 
-cash  balances.  Deducting  these  latter  from  the  total  debt, 
what  remains  is  the  true  ordinary  or  unproductive  debt. 
Now,  taking  the  figures  for  1907-08,  and  bringing  them 
up  to  date,  we  find  that  in  1907-08  the  permanent  debt  in 
India  was  88'55  millions  ;  the  permanent  debt  in  England 
was  156'48  millions,  or,  in  the  two  countries  together,  245 
millions.  That  was  the  funded  permanent  debt  in  that 
year.  The  unfunded  debt  in  that  year  was  only  1  million. 
Then  about  20  millions  represented  special  loans,  service 
iunds,   savings  banks  deposits,  departmental  and  judicial 
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deposits  and  miscellaneous  obligations  of  the  Government, 
■or  total  liabilities  of  266*28  millions  or  400  crores  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Government.  As  against  this,  the  Gov- 
■ernment  of  India  had  in  that  year  177"7  millions  invested 
in  Railways  and  29'87  in  Irrigation  Works,  or  a  total  of 
207*57  millions  under  the  two  heads  together.  The  Rail- 
way debt  was  earning  about  5  per  cent.,  the  Irrigation 
debt  about  7  per  cent.  Therefore  it  was  really  no  debt 
&t  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  debt  is  used.  That 
accounted  for  207  out  of  266  millions.  Then  the  loans 
and  advances  by  Government  to  various  Local  Bodies,  Native 
States  and  cultivators  amounted  in  that  year  to  13  millions 
and  the  cash  balances  were  18*6  millions.  Thus,  239  mil- 
lions out  of  266*28  millions  represented  the  investments  and 
■cash  balances  of  the  Government,  leaving  only  about  27 
millions  of  real  unproductive  debt  for  the  country.  This 
was  in  1907-08.  Since  then  the  position  has  undergone 
some  deterioration.  Of  course  there  has  been  additional 
borrowing  for  Railways  and  Irrigation  ;  but  we  need  not 
take  that  into  account  since  Railway  and  Irrigation  invest- 
ments are  earning  5  and  7  per  cent,  interest  respectively. 
But  there  was  a  deficit  in  1908-09  of  3*74  millions.  In 
1909-10  there  was  a  surplus  of  '61  million,  and  this  year, 
-excluding  the  opium  surplus  of  3  millions,  there  is  still  a 
surplus  of  "49  or  half  a  million.  The  position  therefore 
during  the  last  three  years  has  undergone  a  deterioration  by 
about  2*64  millions,  and  we  must  add  that  to  the  figure 
for  1907-08  to  find  the  total  unproductive  debt  at  the 
present  moment.  This  comes  to  29*7  millions,  say  30 
millions.  Or,  if  the  Finance  Minister  will  prefer  it,  I  am 
prepared  to  take  the  funded  unproductive  debt,  as  it 
appears  in  our  accounts,  which  is  37  millions.  That 
means  making  a  present  of  about  7  millions  to  the  Hon'ble 
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Member  ;  but  I  will  do  so  and  will  take  37  millions 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  a 
total  unproductivs  debt  of  37  millions  for  a  vast  country 
like  India  ?  What  is  such  a  debt  compared  with  the  huge 
debts  of  other  countries  ?  And  is  the  reduction  of  this 
trifling  debt  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  that 
everything  the  Finance  Department  can  lay  hands  on 
should  be  devoted  to  this  reduction  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  useful  objects,  as  has  been  done  during 
the  last  10  or  12  years  ?  Sir,  my  protest  against  this 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been  a  long-standing  one. 
Year  after  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been  raising 
my  voice  in  this  Council  against  this  policy  ;  but  so  far 
without  much  eflfect.  How  does  our  unproductive  debt 
compare  with  that  of  other  countries?  In  England,  at 
the  present  moment,  you  have  a  national  debt  of  over  700 
millions,  corresponding  to  our  unproductive  debt.  In 
France  it  is  over  a  thousand  millions.  In  several  other 
countries  it  is  four  to  five  hundred  millions.  Even  in  an 
Eastern  country  like  China  it  is  about  110  millions, 
-thouf'h  the  annual  revenue  of  China  is  much  smaller  than 
ours.  The  Hon'ble  Member  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  our  credit.  If  we  look  at  the  rates  of  in- 
terest at  which  different  countries  borrow,  it  will  be  found 
that  our  credit  is  exceedingly  good. 

The  bulk  of  our  debt  is  at  3^  per  cent,  whereas 
Japan  borrows  at  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  Russia  borrows  at 
about  5  per  cent,  Turkey  borrows  at  5  per  cent,  and  over  - 
China  borrows  at  between  4  and  7  per  cent.,  4  per  cent  in  a 
few  cases,  6  and  7  per  cent,  being  the  usual  rate.  Even  Italy 
borrows  at  a  higher  rate  than  India,  the  bulk  of  Italy's 
debt  being  85  per  cent.  I  therefore  contend  that  our  credit 
is  excellent,  and  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Member  need   not  be 
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in  a  hurry  to  improve  it  still  further.  Moreover,  when  a 
debt  is  as  small  as  ours,  credit  is  strengthened  by  its  • 
diminution  only  theoretically.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
debt  should  be  left  where  it  is.  1  am  quite  willing  that  there 
should  be  some  provision  for  a  regular  reduction  in  the 
ordinai'y  debt  of  the  country.  I  am  quite  willing  that 
thei'e  should  be  a  Sinking  Fund  of  a  definite  amount  ;. 
but  when  the  requirements  of  such  a  fund  are  provided, 
all  money  out  of  the  revenue  over  and  above  it  should  be 
devoted  to  pressing  objects  of  public  utilitj',  such  as  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  medical  relief,  and  so  forth.  Now,  Sir,, 
if  we  examine  next  year's  Financial  Statement,  we  shall 
find  a  sum  of  2  crores  already  devoted  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  i.  e  ,  already  serving  the  purpose  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 
Seventy-five  lakhs  are  provided  under  the  h^iad  of  Famine 
Relief  and  Insurance  to  avoidance  or  reduction  of  debts  • 
and  under  Railway  expenditure  we  have  a  sum  of  over 
£800,000,  or  about  I5  crores,  devoted  to  the  redemption 
of  Capital  ;  and  according  to  our  system  of  accounts  that 
finally  shows  itself  as  a  reduction  in  our  ordinary  debt. 
Therefore  we  have  1 1  crores  under  Railway  Capital  ex- 
penditure and  three-quarters  of  a  ci'ore  under  reduction  or 
avoidance  of  debt,  oi',  roughly  a  sum  of  2  crores  devoted 
to  reduction  of  debt.  I  am  quite  willing  that  this  should 
be  a  standing  Sinking  Fund.  If,  in  any  year,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  afibrd  these  2  crores,  I  am  willing  that  the 
deficiency  should  be  a  first  claim  on  the  surplus  of  succeed- 
ing years.  If  further,  there  is  any  deficit  in  any  year 
that  deficit  should  be  a  first  claim  on  the  surplus  of  the 
years  that  follow.  But  when  you  have  provided  for  this 
Sinking  Fund  and  for  covering  ox'dinary  deficits,  I  think 
•nil  money,  in  excess  of  that,  should  be  devoted  to  non- 
recurring expenditure  on  those  objects  with  which  the 
32 
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moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  people  is  intimately 
bound  up.  Sir,  a  Sinking  Fund  of  2  crores  a  year  is  four 
times  as  large  as  what  rich  England  is  providing  for  her 
to-day.  The  total  debt  at  present  is  about  750  millions. 
Between  the  Crimean  War  and  the  South  African  War, 
England  reduced  her  debt  by  about  200  millions.  It  was 
about  836  millions  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was 
about  635  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War.  In 
other  words,  England  reduced  her  debt  during  the  interval 
by  200  millions  or  5  millions  a  year.  This  means  a  Sink- 
in*'  Fund  of  a  little  over  |  per  cent,  on  the  first  debt. 
During  the  last  8  or  9  years  they  have  reduced  the  debt 
from  over  800  millions— the  figure  at  the  close  of  the  Boer 

M^r^Y to  750  millions,  a  reduction     of    about  50  millions  ; 

that  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  first  debt.  There- 
fore, you  find  that  in  a  wealthy  .country  like  England  the 
Sinkin*'  Fund  does  not  exceed  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
debt.  Here,  in  India,  I  am  willing  to  allow  2  crores 
annually  to  get  rid  of  our  small  debt  of  37  millions.  This 
means  a  Sinking  Fund  of  4  per  cent,  as  against  1  per  cent, 
in  England.  Surely  the  Hon'ble  Member  should  be  satisfied 
with  this,  and  all  money  over  and  above  this  amount 
ought  to  be  available  for  other  pressing  purposes  which 
require  large  outlay  very  badly.  Sir,  for  these  purposes — 
Education,  Sanitation  and  Medical  Relief — while  a  great 
deal  of  recurring  expenditure  is,  no  doubt,  necessary ;  there 
is  also  a  vast  amount  of  non-recurring  expenditure  abso- 
lutely required.  And  the  need  is  most  urgent.  Seven  out 
of  every  8  children  are  growing  up  in  India  in  ignorance, 
while  the  State  in  every  other  civilised  country  has  made 
the  free  and  compulsory  education  of  its  children  one  of  its 
primary  duties  ;  4  villages  out  of  5  in  this  country  are 
without  a  school.     Then  sanitation  throughout    the    coun- 
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try  is  in  a  most  neglected  condition.  The  death-rate, 
already  high,  is  growing  higher  and  higher  ;  the  latest 
figures  show  that  the  death-rate  is  now  over  38  per  thou- 
sand. For  providing  school-buildings  for  primary  schools, 
hostels,  for  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  for  initial  outlay 
on  technological  institutions,  for  drainage  and  water 
workb,  an  enormous  amount  of  money  of  a  •  non-recurring 
character  is  required,  and  there  can  be  no  more  beneficent 
expenditure  of  public  money  after  a  Sinking  Fund  has 
been  provided.  My  proposals, "theref ore,  are  these  :  I  pro- 
pose, in  the  first  place,  that  the  opium  surpluses,  over  and 
above  the  figures  of  the  sliding  scale,  should  be  set  apart 
to  constitute  a  new  fund  to  be  called  the  Opium  Fund. 
In  the  event  of  this  proposal  not  being  accepted,  I  propose 
that  the  whole  of  such  surpluses  should  go  to  meet  non- 
recurring expenditure  on  Sanitation,  Education,  and  Medi- 
cal Relief  instead  of  being  devoted  to  a  reduction  of  debt. 
At  the  same  time  I  propose  that  a  Sinking  Fund  of  a 
definite  amount  should  be  created,  and  that  all  sums  over 
and  above  that  Sinking  Fund  should  be  applied  to  the 
objects  I  have  mentioned.  Sir,  I  move  the  resolution 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

[At  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  on  the  Opium 
Fund,  hy  viay  of  reply,  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as  follows  : 1 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale: — Sir,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  what  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Meston 
has  said,  before  this  resolution  is  put  to  the  vote.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  began  by  giving  me  credit  for  sleight-of- 
hand  and  feats  of  jugglery  of  which  I  have  considered 
myself  more  or  less  innocent.  However,  I  should  like  to 
know  where  the  sleights  of -hand  and  the  jugglery  have 
come  in.  So  far  as  the  two  surpluses,  the  Opium  surplus 
and  the  non-Opium  surplus,  are  concerned,    I  only  v^^mfced 
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to  know  why  the  Department  had  set  apart  one  million  for 
Education  and  Sanitation  from  the  Opium  surplus  instead 
of  from  the  other  surplus  in  which  there  was  a  margin  for 
it.  The  Hon'ble  Member  could  then  have  kept  the  whole 
of  the  3  millions  of  Opium  surplus  intact.  He  c  culd  s-till 
have  given  us  the  money  for  Sanitation  and  Education  ;  he 
could  still  have  made  those  grants  to  Local  Governments  of 
about  a  crore  and  four  lakhs  for  various  specific  purposes^ 
and  yet  he  would  have  had  a  non-Opium  surplus  of  half  a 
million.  I  wanted  to  know  why,  instead  of  adopting  this 
simple  course,  the  other  has  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  no  answer  has  been  forthcoming  to  that  ;  and 
instead  of  giving  the  explanation  asked  for,  the  Hon'ble 
Member  describes  my  presentation  of  figures  as  a  feat  of 
juggler}'.  However  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  may  well 
rest  where  it  is. 

So  far  as  the  policy  of  providing  a  sliding  scale  of 
diminishing  revenue  for  Opium  is  concerned,  I  entirely 
approve  of  it.  I  suggested  that  course  myself  last  year, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  the  only  safe  and  sound 
course.  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sur- 
plus that  you  get  over  and  above  the  revenue  of  this  slid- 
ing scale  ?  The  Hon'ble  Member  said  the  Government 
would  devote  this  excess  just  now  to  reduction  of  debt, 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  they  would  consider  what  they 
should  do — whether  they  should  again  raise  their  unpro- 
ductive debt  or  adopt  such  other  means  as  in  their  wisdom 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  they  might  think  pro- 
per— which  means  impose  additional  taxation,  nhich  they 
are  sure  to  do.  Sir,  I  have  been  following  Indian  finance 
for  the  last  25  years  with  some  interest,  and  if  I  know  one 
thing,  it  is  this.  "Whenever  there  is  a  deficit,  the  occasion 
is  straightaway  utilised   by  the     Government  for  imposing 
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additional  taxation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  surpluses 
have  been  rarely  followed  by  a  remission  of  taxation.  It 
is  only  when  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain 
the  old  level  of  taxation  any  more,  that  remissions  are 
granted  to  the  people,  and  that  very  tardily.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  The  Department  does  not  care  to  re- 
linquish its  hold  on  the  money,  if  it  can  help  it.  Public 
opinion  in  the  country  is  weak.  There  are  no  electors 
here  to  win  over,  to  placate,  or  to  please,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, having  the  money,  do  not  want  to  let  it  go. 

Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  said  a  good  deal  as  to 
the  form  of  my  resolution  ;  but  I  really  think  he  need  not 
•have  spent  so  much  of  his  energy  on  it.  He  knew  quite 
well  what  I  had  in  my  mind,  and  indeed,  last  year,  it  was 
he  himself  who  put  me  in  the  way  in  this  matter.  I  was 
then  in  a  difficulty  as  to  how  to  raise  a  similar  question, 
and  the  Hon'ble  Member  came  to  m}'^  rescue  and  pointed 
out  to  me  how  I  could  get  round  the  rules  and  raise  the 
discussion.  I  then  followed  his  advice  and  was  very 
grateful  to  him  for  it ;  and  all  I  have  done  this  year  is  to 
adopt  the  same  course  again.  He  knew  what  I  had  then 
in  view,  and  he  knows  what  I  have  in  view  to-day  ;  and 
therefore  all  that  he  has  said  just  now  about  not  raising 
any  more  loans,  about  the  inadvisability  of  adding  to  our 
indebtedness,  was  really  somewhat  unnecessary. 

Then,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Finance  Department,  with  its  conservative 
view  in  this  matter,  a  reduction  of  debt  is  the  wisest  policy 
to  pursue  in  such  circumstances.  Our  debt,  however,  is 
extremely  small,  and  my  question  is,  how  much  do  you 
want  annually,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  reduce  this  debt  still 
further  ?  Next  year,  for  instance,  you  have  already  pro- 
vided 2  crores  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
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of  the  country.  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  that  ?  Do 
you  want  3  crores,  4  crores  or  5  crores  every  year  in  order 
to  reduce  this  debt  of  37  miUions  ?  The  Hon'ble  Member 
has  not  attempted  any  reply  to  that.  Of  course  a  small 
debt  is  a  most  convenient  thing  for  official  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  finances.  It  provides  exceedingly  good 
material  for  glowing  periods  to  adorn  the  perorations  of 
official  speakers  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
Indian  finance  whether  here  or  in  Parliament.  But  that 
is  hardly  any  consolation  to  us  who  want  so  much  money 
in  so  many  directions  for  those  pressing  and  all-important 
objects  that  I  have  mentioned.  As  to  whether  we  can 
spend  large  sums  on  non-recurring  purposes  usefully,  I 
think  the  Hon'ble  Member  may  ask  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  But- 
ler. After  the  Conference  that  we  had  at  Allahabad  re- 
cently, I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Butler  would 
at  once  give  him  a  programme  that  would  show  that  not 
one  but  10,  15  or  even  20  millions  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed as  non-recurring  expenditure  in  the  directions  I 
have  indicated.  It  is  quite  true  that  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  deficit.  But  is  that  a  fair  way  of  putting  it  ?  "We 
had  a  deficit  two  years  ago  ;  but  the  deficit  came  after  10 
years  of  surpluses.  Why  does  the  Hon'ble  Member  take 
1908-09  as  the  starting  poiu.  Why  does  he  not  take  a 
point  two  or  three  years  before  that  ?  You  had  10  years 
of  surpluses  during  which  period  you  realized — you  will 
find,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  returns — a  total  of  about  26 
millions  as  surpluses.  After  26  millions  of  surpluses  had 
been  realized  you  get  one  year  of  a  deficit  of  3"74  millions  ; 
after  which  you  again  have  two  small  surpluses.  And  you 
insist  on  making  up  for  the  one  deficit  by  devoting  to 
paying  it  off  succeeding  surpluses,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  26  millions  of  surpluses    behind.     I 
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only  means  that  whenever  you  have  money,  you  want  t» 
devote  it  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  because  somehow  that 
is  the  ambition  of  every  Finance  Minister  ;  and  when  yoa 
have  a  deficit,  you  keep  that  deficit  before  the  public  till 
you  are  able  to  get  some  more  mone}'  to  wipe  it  ofi".  I 
really  think,  Sir,  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  complain 
of  this  policy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  policy  follow- 
ed year  after  year  in  this  matter,  not  of  the  policy  adopted 
in  this  particular  Budget.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
great  satisfaction  as  to  some  of  the  principles  laid  down 
and  the  dispositions  made  in  this  Budget.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Hon'ble  Finance  Member  for  what  he  has  done, 
for  he  has  done  what  we  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  any 
previous  Finance  Minister  to  do.  He  has  given  us  a  mil- 
lion for  Education  and  Sanitation,  and  those  of  us,  who 
have  been  raising  our  voice  in  favour  of  such  a  grant  year 
after  year  these  several  years,  surely  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  wanting  in  gratitude  to  the  Hon'ble  Member  for  this. 
But  the  Hon'ble  Member  does  not  yet  go  far  enough. 
One  million  is  good,  but  three  millions  would  be  better. 
If  he  would  set  apart  these  3  millions  to  constitute  an 
Opium  reserve,  then  I  do  not  want  them  for  the  other 
purposes  mentioned  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  use  the  money 
for  i-educing  debt,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  protest.  As  my 
friend,  Sir  Vithaldas  Thackersey  has  pointed  out,  if  you 
devote  2  crores  a  year  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  you  would 
be  able  to  wipe  off  the  whole  amount  in  the  life-time  of  a 
single  generation.  My  friend  was  not  [right  about  the  75 
lakhs.  The  total  amount  under  Famine  Insurance  is  150 
lakhs,  of  which  half  is  devoted  to  protective  irrigation 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  actual  famine  relief,  and  the 
other  half,  that  is,  75  lakhs,  is  devoted  to  a  reduction  or 
avoidance  of  debt.  Therefore,the  sum  is  generally  available 
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for    reducing  debt  along  with     the  amount    that    is     pro- 
"vided  for  the  redemption  of  Capital  under  Railways. 

Before  resuming  my  seat  I  would  request  you,  Sir, 
to  put  the  resolution  to  the  vote  in  two  parts,  under  rule 
16.  Rule  16  says  "  if  any  resolution  involves  many  points 
the  President  at  his  discretion  may  divide  it  so  that  each 
point  may  be  determined  separately."  I  recognise  the 
force  of  some  of  the  observations  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Madge.  There  may  be  other  Members  who  would  be 
willing  to  support  me  in  my  proposal  about  an  Opivim 
Reserve  Fund,  but  who  would  not  care  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  money  assigned  to  Education,  Sanitation  and  Medi- 
cal Relief.  I  am  therefore  quite  prepared  to  ask,  Sir,  that 
you,  in  your  discretion,  may  put  the  two  parts  of  this 
resolution  to  the  vote  separately  ;  namely,  first,  that  the 
2  millions  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an  Opium  Fund  ; 
and,  if  that  fails,  then  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  Sani- 
tation, Education  and  other  purposes. 


SUBSIDY  FOR   VERNACULAR  PAPERS. 

[On  Sth  March  1911,  the  Mon'ble  Mr.  Basu  moved  a 
Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  recommending 
that  the  sjjecial  grant  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  Us.  60, 000,  the  amount  which  the  Government 
of  Bengal  had  promised  as  subsidy  tovjnrds  a  Vernacular 
papei'  to  be  started  in  Bengal.  In  supporting  the  Resolution, 
Mr.  Gokhfle  spoke  as  follov:s  : — ] 

Sir,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
Resolution  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  Babu  Bupendranath 
Basu  has  placed  before  the  Council.  I  wish  to  support 
this  Resolution,  fii-st,  because,  there  is  a  report  abroad  that 
other  Governments,  besides  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
intend  to  follow  suit,  and  secondly,  because,  though  this 
matter  concerns,  in  the  first  instance,  Bengal  alone,  still 
there  is  a  large  principle  involved  in  this  question,  and  I 
think  it  is  as  well  that  that  principle  should  be  discussed 
from  all  points  of  view.  But,  Sir,  before  I  say  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
an  injustice  being  done  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come 
forward  at  the  instance  of  the  Bengal  Government  to 
undertake  this  work.  I  refer  to  my  friend  Rai  Narendra 
Nath  Sen  Bahadur.  I  am  anxious  that  no  wrong  im- 
pression should  go  forth  from  this  Council  Chamber  about 
the  intentions  or  motives  of  the  Rai  Bahadur,  or  about  the 
terms  on  which  he  has  accepted  this  work  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Rai  Xarendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur  is  one  of  the 
veteran  journalists  and  public  men  of  this  country,  and 
many  of  us,  including,  I  am  sure,  my  friend  Mr.  Basu, 
have  held  him  in  the  highest  respect  for  all  the  time  that 
we  have  been  in  public  life.     And  I  feel  bound  to  say  this 
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for  Rai  Bahadur  Narendra  Nath  Sen  that  among  the 
public  men  of  the  country  he  is  second  to  none  in  straight- 
forwardness, in  courage,  and  in  strength  of  conviction ;  and 
it  must  also  be  recognized  that  he  has  laboured  long  and 
incessantly  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I  am  quite 
sure,  therefore,  that  the  description  of  a  "  paid  pack"  is 
the  very  last  that  can  ever  be  applied  to  Rai  Bahadur 
Narendra  Nath  Sen.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that 
the  Rai  Bahadur  has  undertaken  a  task  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  human  being.  If  the  Government  are 
anxious  that  misrepresentations  of  their  acts  and  inten- 
tions, which,  from  time  to  time,  appear  in  the  Vernacular 
Press,  should  be  corrected  promptly — a  desire  which  I  can 
understand  and  with  which  I  largely  sympathise — what- 
ever other  course  might  be  effective,  this  certainly  is  not 
an  effective  course.  Far  better  that  the  Government 
should  have  an  organ  of  its  own,  an  open  State  organ  con- 
ducted out  of  State  funds  and  issued  as  a  State  publication. 
Or  there  are  other  possible  ways,  to  one  of  which  I  will 
presently  refer.  But  the  course  actually  adopted  by  the 
Bengal  Government  is  about  the  worst  that  could  have 
been  adopted,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  absolutely  ineffective  in  practice.  However  high  may 
be  the  character  or  the  motives  of  a  man  who  comes  for- 
ward to  conduct  a  subsidized  paper,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  reader.^,. 
i.e.,  of  the  public,  is  concerned,  there  will  always  be  an 
impression  that  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  j:aper  is  not 
an  independent  opinion.  And  in  the  present  case,  for  one 
man  who  knows  Rai  Narendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur  person- 
ally, 99  will  only  judge  him  from  appearances.  "When  it  is 
known  that  the  paper  depends  fo!"  its  existence  upon  a 
large  subsidy  from  the  Government    no  further  proof  wiD 
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be  required  by  most   people    to   discredit    the    paper   and^ 
along  with  the  paper,  all  that  appears  in  it, 

I   have    said,  Sir,  that    I    can    quite    understand  the 
desire   of   the    Government    that  they    should  have  a  few- 
friends  at  least  in  the  ranks    of    the   Yernacular    Press — 
papers  that  will  give  them  fair  play,  papers  that  will  assume 
the  best,  till  the  worst  is  proved.     I  quite   recognise   that 
situations  sometimes  arise  when  this  desire  may  be  strong- 
ly felt  by  the  Government,     But  I    am    firmly   convinced 
that  the  only  way  in  which  a  real  remedy  can  be  found  for 
such  a  state  of  things  is  by  working  for  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  of  the  country.     Some  of  the  reme- 
dies proposed,  from  time  to  time,    may    go  some   way,     A 
State  paper,  for  instance.   Such  a  paper  would  have  certain 
advantages  over  a  subsidised  paper  conducted  by   a  private 
individual.     As    my  Hon'ble  friend    Babu    Bupendranatb 
Basu  has  pointed  out,  how  are  the  opinions  of  a  subsidised 
paper  to  be  regarded  ?  Nobody  will  think  that  the  opinions 
there  have  the  weight  which  would  be    attached    to  a  pro- 
nouncement from  Government ;  for  it  will  always  be  doubt- 
ed if  the  editor  of  such  a  paper    would  be    really  taken  by 
the  Government  into  its  confidence.     Then    there  will    be 
views  about  social  questions  and  religious    questions,  about 
which  Government    is    bound    to  observe  an  attitude   of 
neutrality.     Even  in  political  matters,    the  paper  will  not 
represent  the  views  of  Government.    Rai  Naiendra   Nath 
Sen  Bahadur,  for  instance,  is  not  the  man  who  will  conceal 
his  views  where  he  feels  strongly.     Are    the    Government 
prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility    for  the    views  which 
he  expresses  ?     If  not,  why  should  the   Government    come 
forward  and  spend  Rs.  62,000  in    supporting  a  paper,    the 
social  and  religious  views  of  which  it  cannot  accept  and  the 
political  views  of  which  it  may  not  be   prepared  to  accept  ? 
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As  I  have  already  observed,  far  better  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  issue  a  State  publication  of  its  own.  Then  it 
will  at  least  avoid  all  religious  and  social  questions  ;  it  will 
also  avoid  ordinary  political  controversies.  Whenever  it 
notices  misrepresentations  about  its  intentions  in  the 
Press,  it  will  correct  these  misrepresentations  and  the 
public  will  know  authoritatively  what  the  Government 
have  to  say. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  way,  which  perhaps  would 
be  better  than  a  direct  State  organ.  The  Government 
might,  without  directly  coming  into  the  field,  get  some  of 
its  more  pronounced  friends  or  champions  to  undertake 
the  work.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  body  here,  called  the 
'Imperial  League,'  of  which  my  friend,  the  Maharaja  of 
Burdwan,  is  a  distinguished  member.  The  other  day,  when 
this  body  waited  in  deputation  on  the  Viceroy,  His  Excel- 
lency made  a  suggestion  that  the  members  should  not  con- 
fine themselves  merely  to  presenting  addresses  to  departing 
and  incoming  Viceroys.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
members  themselves  take  the  same  view  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. And  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  come  to 
the  support  of  Government,  especially  when  a  .serious 
question  like  this  has  to  be  solved.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  League  are  very  wealthy  men,  and,  if  a  suggestion 
were  made  to  them,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  come  forward  to  start  an  organ  of  their  own — an 
organ  that  would  actively  combat  the  views  that  are  circu- 
lated in  a  section  of  the  Vernacular  Press.  The  paper 
will,  of  course,  represent  the  views  of  certain  wealthy 
gentlemen  in  the  country  only,  but  they  will  be  men  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  and 
their  views  will  be  free  from  all  those  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  a  subsidised    paper,    since  there  will 
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be  no  Government  money  behind  it.  I  think  in  many 
respects  this  would  be  a  far  more  effective  course  to  take 
than  either  a  directly  subsidised  paper  or  even  a  State 
organ.  But,  when  all  this  is  said,  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  courses  will  really  achieve  anything  very 
much.  The  attitude  of  the  Vernacular  Press,  deplorable 
as  it  may  at  times  be,  depends  largely  on  a  number  of 
circumstances.  For  one  thing,  the  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Indians  in  the  country  deter- 
mine it ;  and  the  special  questions  which  for  the  moment 
may  happen  to  agitate  the  public  mind  also  largely  influ- 
ence it.  And  then  there  are  the  writings  in  the  columns  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Press.  What  happens  very  often  is  that 
writers  in  the  Vernacular  Press  take  up  the  articles  or 
attacks  in  the  Anglo-Indian  papers  and  reply  to  them. 
The  ofl[icials,  who  read  these  replies,  apply  them  to  them- 
selves, because  the  writers  in  the  Vernacular  Press  often 
express  themselves  generally  against  Europeans  as  such, 
taking  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  to  represent  European 
views.  And  the  real  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
neither  a  subsidised  paper,  nor  a  State  paper,  nor  even  a 
private  organ,  specially  started  by  influential  men,  but  a 
sustained  and  statesmanlike  effort  on  both  sides  to  bring 
about  a  general  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians  in  India.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  view,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Bengal 
Government  have  made  a  great  mistake,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  a  similar  mistake  will  not  be  made  by  other 
Governments.  Bengal  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  Rai 
Bahadur  Narendra  Nath  Sen  to  undertake  the  work. 
Those  who  know  him  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  will 
not  express  any  opinion  which  he  does  not  himself  hold. 
But  other  Governments  may  not  be  equally  fortunate. 
They  may  choose  individuals  for  the  task  who  have  not  the 
same  prestige  and  the  same  qualifications  as  Mr.  Sen  pos- 
sesses, and  the  result    then     may    be     most  mischievous^ 
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[On  9th  March  1911  tlie  HorCble  Mr.  Dadahhoy  moved 
<i  Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  recommend- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  countervailing  excise  duty  upon  cotton 
goods  manufactwed  in  India.  Mr.  Gokhale,  in  supjjorting 
the  Resolution,  sjyoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Sir,  I  rise  to  accord  my  sujjport  to  the  resolution 
which  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy  has  moved, 
though  I  do  so  on  grounds  somewhat  different  to  those  on 
which  he  and  some  of  the  other  speakers  who  have  follow- 
ed him  have  based  their  case.  I  approach  this  question, 
Sir,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  representatives  of  the 
mill  industry  but  from  that  of  a  member  of  the  general 
•community.  It  is  well  known  that  when  these  excise 
duties  were  imposed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  deep  and  universal  indignation  throughout  the 
xjountry,  and  this  indignation  was  caused  by  four  reasons. 
Those  reasons  have  been  well  brought  out  by  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  in  his  able  speech,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
refer  to  them  only  very  briefly.  The  first  reason  was  that 
the  mill  industry  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  continued 
depression.  The  second  was  that  the  industry  had  been 
hit  hard^for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  by  the  currency  legisla- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  third  was  that  the  duties 
were  imposed  not  because  the  Government  of  India  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  thought  it  desirable  to  impose  them, 
"but  because  Lancashire  dictated  that  these  duties  should 
be  so  imposed  ;  and  the  Government  of  India  made  no 
secret  that  they  were  not  a  willing  party  to  that  transac- 
tion.    Lastly  it  was    believed    that  the  action  of    Lanca- 
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shire  in  putting  pressure  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
through  him  on  the  Government  of  India,  to  impose  those 
duties  was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  there  was  any  real 
competition  between  Lancashire  and  India,  but  because 
Lancashire,  already  uneasy  at  the  strides  the  mill  indus- 
try had  made  in  this  country,  wanted  to  handicap  that 
industry  in  regard  to  its  further  progress.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  imports  from  Lancashire  were  practically 
all  of  them  of  higher  counts,  whereas  the  production  of 
the  Indian  mills  was  confined  at  that  time  to  lower  counts 
and  there'  was  really  no  question  of  competition  between 
the  two.  It  was  these  reasons  that  lay  behind  the  ex- 
treme irritation  and  sore  feeling  caused,  when  these  duties 
first  came  to  be  imposed  upon  us. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  now  in  the  interests  of  a  fair 
discussion  of  this  question  that  we  should  consider  if  the 
position  has  in  any  way  been  modified,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  in  regard  to  these  four  circumstances.  Taking 
the  first  circumstance,  we  find  that  there  is  again  a 
depression  in  the  mill  industry  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  during  the  interval  a  great  wave  of  pros- 
perity has  passed  over  the  industry,  and  that  makes  some 
difference  in  the  situation.  As  i-egards  the  currency 
question,  I  think  things  have  had  time  to  settle  down  on 
their  new  basis,  and  therefore  the  injury,  which  the 
currency  legislation  had  temporarily  done  to  the  industry 
cannot  now  be  specially  urged  as  a  reason  for  removing 
the  excise  duties.  The  third  reason  remains  in  its  full 
force,  viz.,  that  these  duties  were  imposed  at  the  bidding 
of  Lancashire.  That  remains  in  full  force,  and  whenever 
the  circumstance  is  re-called  to  the  public  mind,  there  is 
even  now  a  feehng  of  indignation  experienced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Finally,    the    last    argument  has  lost 
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some  of  its  force — I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge 
that — because  the  Indian  mills  have  now  gone  in  for 
higher  counts  to  some  extent — though  it  is  still  a  small 
extent  only — and  to  that  extent  competition  has  come 
into  existence  between  the  productions  of  L-^ncashire  and 
those  of  the  Indian  mills.  Therefore,  Sir,  the  position  to-day 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
question  must  be  considered  afresh,  before  we  can  tnke  the 
same  stand  that  we  did  fifteen  years  ago  in  this  matter.  I  may 
mention  that  I  myself  more  than  once  brought  this 
question  forward  during  Lord  Curzon's  time  in  this 
Council  and  urged  the  repeal  of  these  duties  ;  bnt  that 
was  before  the  great  wave  of  prosperity,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  passed  over  the  industry — a  wave  that  has 
to  some  extent  modified  the  situation. 

I  think  the  question  must  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view  :  the  first  is  the  financial  aspect,  and  the 
second  the  larger  aspect  of  economic  policy,  including  the 
question  what  kind  of  economic  policy  is  good  for  India, 
Takino'  first  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  great  authorities  are  agreed  on 
this,  that  revenue  duties  must  not  be  subjected  to  the 
rigorous  canons  of  Free  Trade.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Dada- 
bhoy  pointed  out,  even  Mr.  Gladstone — one  of  the  greatest 
apostles  of  Free  Trade  and  certainly  the  greatest  states- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century  that  England  produced — 
complained  of  the  application  of  Free  Tirade  principles  to 
this  country  in  all  their  rigour  and  '  without  a  grain  of 
mercy.'  Therefore,  revenue  duties  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  standard  by  which  ordinary  protective  duties  may  be 
judged.  Again,  as  Mr.  Dadabhoy  has  pointed  out,  we  had 
at  one  time  as  high  a  range  as  10  per  cent,  of  import 
duties  On  cotton  goods  and  yet  they  were  then    allowed  to 
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exist  for  revenue  purposes  without  any  question  being 
raised  about  putting  on  a  corresponding  excise.  Looking 
upon  the  3|  per  cent,  import  duties  on  cotton  goods, 
therefore,  as  purely  revenue  duties,  the  question  may  be 
considered  whether  the  3|  per  cent,  excise  on  cotton  goods 
is  necessary  for  our  finances.  Now,  Sir,  at  the  beginning, 
these  excise  duties  produced  about  10  or  12  lakhs  of  rupees 
only,  which  was  a  comparatively  small  sum.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  last  year  they  brought  in  about  41  lakhs 
of  rupees,  which  is  a  considerable  sum,  and  in 
view  of  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  opium 
revenue,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  lightly  pro- 
pose that  such  a  revenue  as  this  can  be  sacrificed  without 
a  substitute  being  found  for  it.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
make  that  admission.  At  the  same  time,  though  the 
amount  is  necessary,  I  contend  that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
that  amount  in  another  way  and  a  better  way,  and  that, 
even  from  the  financial  standpoint,  the  duties  are  objec- 
tionable. I  contend,  Sir,  that  the  main  burden  of  these 
duties  falls  on  the  poorest  classes  of  this  country.  Nor- 
mally the  duties  fall  on  the  consumer  ;  they  do  not  fall  on 
the  producer,  except  in  abnormal  circumstances.  The 
question — who  pays — has  latterly  come  to  the  front  in 
connection  with  the  Tariff  Reform  controversy  in  England 
and  one  reads  many  bewildering  statements  made  from 
time  to  time.  I,  however,  think.  Sir,  that  the  position 
which  ordinary  political  economists  occupy  in  this  matter 
is  a  sound  one,  namely,  that,  in  normal  circumstances  a 
duty  ultimately  falls  upon  the  consumer,  whereas  in  abnor- 
mal circumstances  it  may  occasionally  fall  on  the  producer. 
Sir,  if  it  was  the  case  that,,  these  excise  duties  fell  on  the 
producers  and  not  on  the  consumers,  I  would  not  stand  up 
here  to  support  their  abolition  to-day.  My  friend,  the 
33 
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Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy,  complained  of  the  extreme  depres- 
sion of  the  mill  industry,  and  several  other  Members  have 
also  spoken  in  similar  terms.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that,  before  this  depression  came, 
they  had  a  spell  of  extraordinary  prosperity  ;  some  of  the 
concerns  are  reported  to  have  made  profits  of  about  30 
and  40  and  even  50  per  cent,  in  a  single  year  ;  when, 
therefore,  bad  years  come,  we  should  not  forget  the  good 
years  that  went  before.  If  we  •  take  an  avei'age  of  good 
and  bad  years,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  such  a 
strong  case  to  urge  for  the  abolition  of  these  duties  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  condition  of  the  industry.  Except 
in  such  abnormal  times  at  the  present,  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  clear  that  the  duties  fall,  not  on  the  producer, 
but  on  the  consumer,  and  the  consumex-s  of  the  rougher 
counts  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of 
the  duties  is  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  as  such  they  are  a  most  objectionable  impost, 
and  should  be  done  away  with.  As  regards  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  will  ensue,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  which 
I  will  make  before  I  resume  my  seat.  So  much  about  the 
financial  aspect. 

Coming  to  the  larger  aspect  of  Free  Trade  versus 
Protection,  1  would  like  briefly  to  state  my  position  in 
this  matter.  I  may  say  at  once  that  by  conviction  I  am 
not  an  upholder  of  Free  Trade  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times.  Free  Trade  can  no  more  prevail  universally  at  pre- 
sent than  any  other  noble  ideal,  for  instance,  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  While  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
West  are  preaching  the  brotherhoood  of  man 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  they  are  practising 
some  other  faith  for  the  remaining  six  days  and  their 
armaments  are  going    up    everywhere.     In  the  same  way 
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Free  Trade  for  all  countries  may  be  all  right  in  theory, 
but  it  will  be  a  long,  long  day  before  we  shall  have  it  in 
practice  everywhere.  And  till  that  time  comes,  every 
country  must  take  care  of  its  economic  interests  in  its 
own  way.  Now,  Sir,  most  countries  have  adopted  Protec- 
tion as  their  economic  policy.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
remember  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Protection,  the  right 
kind  and  the  wrong  kind.  The  right  kind  of  protection  is 
that  under  which  the  gfowing  industries  of  a  country  re- 
ceive the  necessary  stimulus  and  encouragement  and  sup- 
port that  they  require,  but  under  which  care  is  taken  that 
no  influential  combinations,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  community,  come  into  existence.  The  wrong 
kind  of  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  under  which 
powerful  influences  and  combinations  and  interests  receive 
assistance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  community,  the 
general  taxpayers  of  the  country.  And  I  believe  that  the 
right  kind  of  Protection,  if  available,  will  do  good  to 
India.  But,  Sir,  situated  as  India  is,  I  fear  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  that  kind  of  protection  being  available  to  us, 
and  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  in  our  present 
circumstances,  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  reasonably  applied, 
is  after  all  the  safest  policy  for  us.  If  the  Government 
of  this  country  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  and  the.  opinions  of  the  people,  not  merely  as 
imagined  by  the  Government  of  India,  but  as  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  constitutional  machinery  existing  for  the 
purpose,  then  of  course  the  situation  would  be  a  different 
one.  In  the  Self- Governing  Colonies,  where  they  are  able 
to  impose  protective  tariflfs  (and,  in  fact,  every  Colony  has 
its  huge  tarifl;'  wall,  as  we  all  know),  the  Government  is 
•carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
constitutionally     ascertained.     Where      that     guarante 
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exists,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try are  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests  and  fur- 
ther that  they  are  able  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Government.  But,  situated  as  we  are  to-day,  we  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  Government  of  India,  and,  more  even 
than  the  Government  of  India,  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  in  this  matter,  as  they  have  all  the 
power.  AVe  may  ofler  observations,  we  may  criticise  the 
actions  of  the  Government  in  this  country,  but  we  are  a 
long  way  yet  before  the  Government  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  our  wiskes,  constitutionally 
ascertained  ;  and  until  that  state  of  things  arises,  until,  at 
any  rate,  we  grow  so  strong  in  our  influence  and  our  posi- 
tion in  this  Council  that  the  Government  will  think  it 
necessary  to  accept  and  act  on  our  views,  I  really  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  reasonably 
applied,  is  the  safest  policy  for  this  country  ;  otherwise 
influential  interests,  influential  combinations,  influential 
parties  in  England,  who  can  have  ready  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  we  have  no  such  access,  wilL 
not  fail  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  situation  ; 
and  this  huge  engine  of  protection,  which  is  a  vast  power, 
will  be  employed,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
India,  but  in  the  interests  of  those  parties.  That  being 
so,  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  in  for  the  advocacy  of  pro- 
tection, as  such,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  I 
for  one,  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  advocacy.  I  do  not 
therefqre  join  in  the  plea  that  the  abolition  of  excise  duties 
would  be  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  Indian  industry 
and  that  the  Government  should  accede  to  it  on  that 
ground.  But,  independently  of  that,  we  have  a  strong 
case  for  urging  that  these  duties  should  be  abolished. 

One  word  more  I  would  say   before   I    come   to  the 
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concluding  part  of  my  remarks,  and  it  is  this  :  that 
in  this  matter  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  protection, 
there  is  really  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two 
parties  in  England.  The  Liberal  Party  is,  of  course, 
comioitted  to  Free  Trade  openly  ;  Tarifl"  Reformers 
appear  to  favour  a  policy  of  protection ;  but  it  was 
made  abundantly  clear,  in  the  course  of  the  last  but 
one  election,  by  prominent  members  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  Party — Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord .  Curzon  and, 
if  I  remember  right,  even  Mr.  Balfour — that,  while 
they  would  like  to  have  Tariff  Reform  as  England's  policy, 
they  would  insist  on  keeping  India  in  bondage,  so  far  as 
her  fiscal  policy  was  concerned.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of 
the  leading  Conservative  papers  in  England,  the  Morning 
Post,  some  striking  contributions  have  recently  appeared, 
favouring  a  policy  of  fiscal  independence  for  India  ;  but, 
before  we  reach  that  independence,  we  shall  have  to  tra- 
verse a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  I  do  not  regard  the  question  as  within  the  pale  of 
practical  politics. 

I  now  come  to  the  proposal  which  I  wish  to  make. 
I  suggest  that  the  excise  duties  should  be  limited  to  the 
higher  counts  only,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  competi- 
tion between  England  and  India.  Roughly,  I  may  say 
that  all  counts  below  .30  should  be  exempted.  That  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  bulk  of  the  excise  duties.  Such 
abolition  would  be  a  just  measui'e  of  financial  relief  to  the 
poorest  of  the  community.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  thus 
occasioned,  I  suggest  that  the  import  duties  on  cotton 
goods  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.,  the  countervailing  duty  in 
India,  limited  to  counts  above  30,  being  also  raised  to  5 
per  cent,  at  the  same  time.  You  will  then  not  sacrifice  any 
revenue.     Taking    the    imports    of   cotton    goods  at,  say' 
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20  miUions,  an  increase  of  1|  per  cent,  in  the  customs  duty 
will  mean  about  =£  300,000  or  45  lakhs  more  to  the  exche- 
quer, and  that  would  be  more  than  41  lakhs  realizied  from 
the  excise  duties  last  year.  Besides  jou  will  have  in  addi- 
tion a  five  per  cent,  excise  on  all  counts  above  30s.  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  There  will  thus  be  no  loss  and 
probably  some  gain  to  the  finances  of  the  country  by  this 
course.  With  these  observations  I  beg  to  support  the 
resolution. 


IMPORT  DUTY  ON  SUGAR. 

[On  9th  March  1911,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Malaviya  moved 
a  Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  recommend- 
ing the  enhancement  of  tfie  impoi-t  duty  on  sugar.  Mr, 
Gohhcde,  in  moving  ajriendly  amendment  to  the  Resolution  y 
spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Sir,  I  beg  to   move  the  following  amendment  to  the 
resolution  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  proposed  : — 

That  the  Council  recommends  that  the  Government  sbould 
order  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  competent  persons  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  India  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  what  action  can  and  should  be  taken  by  the  State  to 
save  the  industry  from  the  threatened  ruin. 

Sir,  I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  my 
amendment  is  a  friendly  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
My  Hon'ble  friend  has  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  so  raise  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  as  to  enable 
the  indigenous  sugar  industry  to  survive  the  competition 
to  which  it  is  at  present  exposed.  A  very  small  calcula- 
tion will  show  that  for  this  purpose  a  duty  of  not  less  than 
30  to  40  per  cent,  will  be  required,  and  possibly  even  a 
higher  rate  may  have  to  be  imposed.  It  depends  on  what 
kind  of  sugar  you  want  to  protect  from  the  competition  of 
foreign  sugar,  If  it  is  the  sugar  manufactured  by  fact- 
ories worked  by  foreign  methods,  the  duty  will  have  to  be 
about  40  per  cent.  If,  however,  it  is  the  sugar  manufactur- 
ed by  indigenous  methods,  then  the  duty  will  have  to  go 
higher,  and  may  have  to  be  as  high  as  80,  90  or  even  100 
per  cent.  Therefore,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  proposal  made  by  my  Hon'ble  friend,  I  suggest  an 
enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  industry — and  my 
Hon'ble  friend  will  himself  recognize  the  desirability  of 
this — before  his  proposal  is  definitely  considered  by  thej 
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Government.  What  I  urge  is  that  the  Government 
should  appoint  a  Committee  of  competent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  industry  as  also  representing  the  Government 
and  the  public  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  industry,  and  to  recommend  what  action  may  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  State,  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  State.  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
sugar  industry  is  in  a  very  bad  way  and  that  the  decline 
is  progressive.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  imports, 
especially  of  Java  sugar,  have  been  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  ten  years  they  have  risen  from  a  value  of 
about  ^170,000  to  over  4  millions.  I  think  these  figures 
are  sufficient  to  show  what  enormous  quantities  of  Java 
sugar  are  now  coming  into  the  country,  and  to  what  seri- 
ous competition  the  sugar  manufactured  in  India  is 
exposed.  Sir,  the  great  German  economist.  List,  points 
out  in  one  place  what  happens  when  a  country  like 
India  comes  into  the  vortex  of  univex-sal  competition.  He 
says  that  when  a  country,  industrially  backward,  with  an- 
tiquated methods  of  manufacture,  dependent  largely  on 
manual  labour,  comes  into  the  voi  tex  of  universal  com- 
petition— competition  with  countries  which  use  steam 
and  machinery  and  the  latest  researches  of  science  in  their 
production — the  first  effect  is  to  sweep  off  local  industries, 
and  the  country  is  thrust  back  on  agriculture  and  render- 
ed almost  entirely  agricultural  for  some  time.  But  then, 
here,  he  says,  comes  in  the  duty  of  the  State.  When  such 
a  situation  is  reached,  the  State,  he  says,  should  step  for- 
ward, and  by  a  judicious  system  of  protection  it  should 
foster  such  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  fostered,  so 
that  the  country  may  once  again  enter  on  its  industrial 
path  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  appliances  and  ultimately 
stand   successfully  the  competition   of  the  whole    world. 
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Now,  Sir,  [as  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  if  we  had  a 
potent  voice  in  the  administration  of  this  country,  I  cer- 
tainly would  strongly  advocate  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  follow  this  advice  of  List :  but  as  things  are, 
for  a  long  time  to  come  this  will  not  be  practicable  ;  and 
as  practical  men,  we  must  accept  the  situation  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Personally,  therefore,  I  think  that  for  the 
present  we  should  ask  the  State  to  give  only  such  help  to 
the  industry,  as  it  can,  without  running  counter  to  the 
principles  which  ai-e  at  present  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
administration  of  this  country — I  mean  free  trade  princi- 
ples. Sir,  I  stated  my  opinion  this  morning  that  I  was 
not  sorry  that  the  policy  of  the  State  to-day  is  a  free  trade 
policy ;  it  is  the  least  harmful,  it  is  the  safest,  and  till  we 
are  stronger  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  change.  If  the 
Government  of  India  or  the  Secretary  of  State  had  the 
power  to  grant  protection  in  present  circumstances,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  employed  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I,  therefore,  personally  do  not 
ask  for  a  high  protective  tariff;  but  I  urge  that  an  en- 
quiry be  first  made  to  find  out  in  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  the  State  cm  help  this  industry.  Sir,  at  the  Edu- 
cational Conference  which  was  held  the  other  day  at 
Allahabad,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Butler,  this  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  sugar 
industry  came  up  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  technical  and  scientific  education.  And  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Mudholkar  made  at  the  meeting  a 
number  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  there  was  a  represent- 
ative of  the  sugar  industry  from  the  United  Provinces, 
who  also  stated  what  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  were 
which  required  to  be  overcome.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing discussion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.   Mudholkar, 
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who  will  probably  take  part  in  this  debate,  will  state  here 
what  he  stated  to  the  Conference.  It  seemed  from  that 
discussion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  for  the  industry  even  if  it  did  not  impose 
a  high  protective  tarifi';  in  the  matter,  for  instance^  of 
making  the  services  of  expert  chemists  available,  in  the 
matter  of  the  terms  on  which  land  may  be  held,  in  the 
matter  of  irrigation  and  other  facilities,  and  so  forth.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  consider 
what  assistance  the  Government  may  give  in  order  that 
the  industry  may  be  saved  from  the  threatened  ruin. 
The  Committe  may  also  be  asked  to  report  if  any  protect- 
ive action  can  be  taken  by  the  State,  and,  if  so,  what  that 
action  should  be. 

Sir,  I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  any 
scheme  of  protection  that  may  be  proposed  by  anybody 
three  questions  arise,  which  must  be  carefully  considered. 
The  first  question  is,  what  will  be  the  diffei'ence  to  the 
cultivators,  if  a  high  protective  tariff  is  imposed,  and  by 
its  means  they  are  kept  to  their  present  cane  cultivation  ? 
And  how  wiN  they  fare  if  the  cane  cultivation  is  allowed 
to  go  out,  as  it  is  steadily  going  out  at  present?  We  find 
from  Mr.  Xoel- Pa  ton's  recent  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
that  during  the  Isist  9  or  10  years  the  area  under  cane  has 
diminished  by  more  than  8  per  cent,  and  that  the  area 
under  other  crops  has  correspondingly  increased  by  more 
than  8  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  area  vacated  by 
cane  has  been  occupied  by  other  crops.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  how  the  cultivators  have  fared  under  this 
change.  If  it  is  found  that  the  going  out  of  the  cane  and 
the  coming  in  of  other  crops  have  injured  the  cultivators, 
it  will  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  State  doing 
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something  to  prevent  this  substitution  taking  place.  If 
it  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  substitution  has 
not  injured  the  cultivators,  then,  so  far  as  the  cultivators 
are  concerned,  the  plea  for  protection  loses  a  great  deal  of 
its  force.  The  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  United  Provinces,  in  which  a  distinct  opinion  is  express" 
ed  that  the  substitution  of  other  crops  would  injure  the  culti- 
vators. If  that  is  so,  that  would  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Government  doing  some  thing  to  prevent 
such  an  injury  to  the  cultivators  ;  and  this  is  the  first  ques- 
tion that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

The  second  question  is,  supposing  that  a  duty  of  30 
to  40  per  cent,  is  imposed,  on  whom  will  it  really  fall  ? 
Roughly  speaking.  Sir,  I  look  at  the  question  in  this  way. 
The  poorest  classes  of  this  country  hardly  ever  use  sugar  ; 
they  use  what  we  call  gur  or  jaggery.  We  will  assume 
that  all  those  whose  annual  income  is  less  than  Rs.  100 
generally  use  gur  or  jaggery,  and  that  persons  above  that 
limit  use  sugar,  using  it  in  greater  and  greater  proportion 
as  you  go  up.  We  will  further  say  that  to  those  whose 
income  exceeds  Rs.  1,000  a  year,  it  will  not  much  matter 
if  the  price  of  sugar  is  raised  by  .30  or  40  per  cent.  There 
remains  the  class  whose  income  is  between  these  two  limits 
of  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  1,000  a  year — a  class  that  undoubtedly 
uses  sugar  and  is  interested  in  having  it  cheap.  It  is  a 
very  numerous  class,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  hit  hard 
by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Members  of  this 
class  use  sugar  in  large  quantities  not  only  on  ceremonial 
and  festive  occasions,  but  ordinarily ;  and  the  bulk  of 
whatever  extra  duty  is  imposed  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  this  class.     Now,  a  30  per   cent,    duty   on    Java   sugar 
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means — the  last  imports  being  four  million  pounds  or  six 
crores  of  rupees — veiy  nearly  two  crores.  A  duty 
like  that  will  therefore  take  two  crores  of  rupees 
out  of  the  pockets  of  this  poor  class  ;  and,  if 
the  cultivators  fare  neither  better  nor  worse, 
whether  they  grow  cane  or  other  crops,  then  the  only 
result  of  the  duty  will  be  that  this  sum  of  2  crores  will  go 
to  so  raise  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  in  India  as  to 
enable  them  to  remain  in  the  industry.  And  this  direct- 
ly brings  us  to  the  third  question  :  who  will  really  benefit 
by  a  30  or  40  per  cent,  duty  ?  I  have  already  observed 
that  a  30  or  40  per  cent,  duty  will  not  suflice  to  bring  the 
old  indigenous  portion  of  the  industry  within  the  line  of 
protection.  The  factories  that  will  receive  the  protection 
are  those  run  on  European  lines,  and  it  is  no  use  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  most  of  these  factories  are  in  European 
hands  and  their  profits  go  to  Englishmen.  Sir,  I  do  not 
grudge  to  any  Englishman  a  single  penny  of  the  money  he 
may  legitimately  make ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  which 
must  be  fairly  and  squarely  faced,  that  by  a  30  per  cent, 
duty  on  sugar  we  shall  take  two  crores  out  of  the  pockets 
of  a  poor  class  whose  earnings  are  between  Rs.  100  and 
Rs.  1,000  a  year,  and  we  shall  transfer  this  sum  practical- 
ly to  the  pockets  of  English  manufactures  of  sugar  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  thereby  realise  any 
large  profits  in  the  industry — probably  you  will  by  means 
of  the  duty  just  enable  them  to  remain  in  the  industry  ; 
without  this  bonus,  they  may  have  to  abandon  the  indus- 
try and  devote  themselves  to  something  else.  But  even  if 
the  manufacturers  realize  no  more  than  ordinary  profits, 
the  question  most  be  considered — is  it  just  that  a  sum  of 
two  crores  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  poor 
class  and  put  into  the  pockets   of   the    manufacturers,    to 
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enable  them  to  realize  ordinary  profits  and  keep  up  the 
industry  ?  Sir,  I  only  suggest  these  points,  which  strike 
me  as  serious,  for  consideration.  I  think  these  questions- 
require  to  be  carefully  considered  before  any  action  is^ 
taken  on  the  lines  suggested  by  my  Hon'ble  friend.  I  am 
not  necessarily  against  all  protective  action  by  the  State. 
But  I  strongly  hold  that  every  proposal  of  protec- 
tion must  be  judged  upon  its  merits,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  suggest  this  enquiry.  With  these  words,  Sir^ 
I  move  my  amendment. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

[On  17th  March  1911,  the  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Suhha  Rao 
■Dioved  a  Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
recommending  tlve  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  officials 
and  non-officials  to  consider  tJoe  claims  of  Indians  to  higher 
and  more  extensive  emploijment  in  the  Public  Service  connect- 
ed vnth  tlie  civil  administration  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gokhale^ 
in  supjjorting  the  liesolntion,  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Sir,  before  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  resolution 
which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  brought  forward,  I  would 
like  to  offer  him  my  congratulations  on  the  industry  and 
care  with  which  he  has  prepared  his  case  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  presented  it  to  the  Council.  Sir, 
this  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  importance,  and, 
iike  all  questions  of  great  importance,  it  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties.  I  am  anxious  to  approach  it  with  as  much 
fairness  as  I  am  capable  of,  because  there  are  undoubtedly 
two  sides,  and  while  I  am  keen  that  the  aspirations  of  my 
countrymen  should  receive  fair  and  reasonable  recogni- 
tion from  the  Government,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  not 
to  recognise  at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Sir,  one  of  the  fundamental  conditious  of  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  British  Government  in  this  country  is 
that  it  should  be  a  continuously  progressive  Government. 
I  think  all  thinking  meh,  to  whatever  community  they 
belong,  will  accept  that.  Now,  I  suggest  four  tests  to 
judge  whether  the  Government  is  progressive,  and  further 
whether  it  is  continuously  progressive.  The  first  test  that 
I  would  apply  is  what  measures  it  adopts  fer  the  moral  and 
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material  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  under 
these  measures  I  do  not  include  those  appliances  of  mod- 
ern Governments,  which  the  British  Government  has 
evolved  in  this  country,  because  they  were  appliances 
necessary  for  its  very  existence,  though  they  have  bene- 
fitted the  people,  such  as  the  construction  of  Railways,  the 
introduction  of  Post  and  Telegraphs,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  By  measures  for  the  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  I  mean  what  the  Government  does 
for  education,  what  the  Government  does  for  sanitation, 
what  the  Governmont  does  for  agricultural  development, 
what  the  Government  does  for  industr-ial  development,  and 
so  forth.  That  is  my  first  test.  The  second  test  that  I 
would  apply  is  what  steps  the  Government  takes  to  give 
us  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  the  administration  of  our 
local  affairs — in  municipalities  and  local  boards.  My  third 
test  is  what  voice  the  Government  gives  us  in  its  Councils 
— in  these  deliberative  assemblies,  where  policies  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  lastly,  we  must  consider  how  far  Indians  are 
fidmitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  public  service. 

Now,  Sir,  as  regards  the  first  test,  I  believe  that  is 
what  one  feels  to  be  in  the  air — I  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  important  measures  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  those  measures  both  the  officials  and  non- 
oflicials  can  and  should  heartily  co-operate  with  one 
another.  As  regards  the  second,  I  trust  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  Decentralization  Commission's  labours,  a  further 
advance  will  soon  be  made.  A  fair  beginning  has  already 
been  made,  and  when  we  have  a  further  advance  in  the 
same  direction,  we  might  be  expected  to  remain  satisfied 
with  that  for  some  time.  As  regards  deliberative  assemb- 
lies— the  Provincial  and  Imperial  Councils — the    reform* 
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that  have  recently  been  introduced  constitute  an  important 
advance,  and  for  some  time,  therefore,  that  question  may 
rest  there.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  last  question, 
we  strongly  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  something 
must  be  done  to  improve  matters,  and  I  hope  something 
will  soon  be  done.  Sir,  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
Government  has  to  be  a  continuously  progressive  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  whatever  it  has 
done  in  the  past  in  any  one  of  these  directions.  Now 
taking  this  question  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  public  service,  which  I  admit  is  a  very 
difl&cult  question,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  what  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Subba  Rao  has  already  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  there  are  four  or  five  distinct  landmarks  in 
regard  to  this  matter  in  the  history  of  British  rule.  In 
1833,  when  Parliament  laid  down  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  race  in  making  appointments  to  the  public 
service  in  this  country,  the  British  nation  gave  a  noble 
pledge  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  its  own  accord. 
There  was  no  agitation  here  at  that  time — in  fact,  there 
was  hardly  any  Western  education.  It  was  a  great  pledge 
to  give,  and  it  was  given  by  the  British  nation  spontane- 
ously. The  next  landmark  is  1854,  when  the  competitive 
examination  was  thrown  open  to  Indians  along  with 
Europeans.  The  old  Haileybury  system  was  abolished 
and  competition  was  introduced,  and  it  waf;  thrown  open 
to  all.  The  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858  constitutes  the 
next  landmark.  Even  then  there  was  no  agitation  for  a 
wide  employment  of  Indians  in  the  public  service  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Universities  had  not  then  been 
established,  and  there  was  no  large  educated  class.  In 
1861,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed  his  Com- 
mittee, to  which   my  Hon'ble  friend  has  referred,  it  was 
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again  more  the  conscience  of  the  English  people  than  any 
denaand  made  from  this  side  that  led  to  the  appointment 
of  that  Committee.  When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed — 
that  is  the  next  landmark — there  was  some  public  opinion 
here,  and  a  few  Indians — notably  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Xowrojee 
— had  been  agitating  in  England  for  the  admission  of 
Indians  to  high  office  ;  but  even  then,  the  main  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  Englishmen,  by  English  friends  of 
our  aspirations,  who  felt  that  the  arrangements  existing 
at  that  time  were  not  quite  just  to  the  people  of  India. 
When,  however,  the  Public  Service  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1886 — that  is  the  next  landmark — the 
position  was  much  altered.  By  that  time  a  large  educated 
class  had  come  into  existence,  and  that  class  keenly  felt 
its  own  exclusion  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Public 
Service.  The  Commission  was  appointed  with  the  declai-ed 
object  of  devising  means  for  the  larger  admission  of 
Indians  in  these  ranks,  and  as  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's labours  have,  on  the  whole,  been  disappointing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  that  constitutes  a  legitimate  ground 
of  complaint  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Sir,  it  is  interesting  to  note  at  what  intervals  these 
successive  steps  in  advance  vnn-e  taken.  From  1833  to 
1854  or  1858,  whichever  you  i.ike,  there  was  an  interval 
of  20  or  25  years.  From  1858  to  1870,  when  the  next 
step  was  taken,  there  was  an  interval  of  12  years.  In 
1886,  when  the  question  was  again  examined,  it  was  after 
an  interval  of  about  16  years.  Since  then,  however,  there 
has  been  no  inquiry — that  means  during  a  period  of  25 
years — and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  urge  that  the  reso- 
lution of  my  Hon'ble  friend  should  be  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  some  very  sti'iking 
appointments  to  high  office  have  been  made.  My  friend^ 
34 
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Mr.  AH  Imam,  sits  on  that  bench  there  ;  two  Indians  sit 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India's  Council ;  an  Indian 
recently  held  the  position  of  Advocate- General  at  Calcutta, 
and  Indians  have  even  been  appointed  to  act  as  Chief 
Justices  of  different  High  Courts.  These  striking  appoint- 
ments have  no  doubt  impressed  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  ttiere  can  be  no  question  that  they  are  deeply 
appreciated  by  my  countrymen.  But  our  grievance  is  in 
regai'd  to  the  bulk  of  appointments  in  the  higher  rank ; 
and  that  grievance  is  not  really  touched  by  these  appoint- 
ments. And  so  far  as  that  grievance  is  concerned,  the 
labours  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  resulted  in  little 
substantial  improvement  for  us  in  practice.  And  indeed 
in  some  departments,  the  position  has  been  rendered 
actually  worse.  My  Hon'ble  friend,  Mr.  Subba  Rao,  has 
pointed  out  how  in  regard  to  the  central  Civil  Service,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  orders  passed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  those  re- 
commendations have  actually  put  us  back,  compared  with 
the  Statutory  Service  Rules  of  1879.  The  rules  of  1879 
gave  us  one -sixth  of  the  total  i-ecruitment  of  Civilians  for  the 
country.  Now,  taking  the  cadre  at  about  a  thousand  posts 
— it  may  be  a  few  more  or  a  few  less — we  should  have  had 
about  160  Indians,  under  those  rules,  in  the  central  Civil 
Service.  The  Commission,  however,  recommended  only 
108  posts  for  us  in  place  of  160,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
cut  the  number  down  to  93  ;  and  that  is  the  number  we 
Lave  at  present.  I  believe  even  the  whole  of  these  93  are 
not  yet  held  by  Indians.  I  think  we  are  about  10  short 
.  of  what  the  Secretary  of  State  promised  at  that  time  leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  additions  made  subsequently  for 
Burma  and  Assam.  Now,  Sir,  the  Secretary  of  State's 
•orders   were  passed  in  about   1890  or  1891,  and  twenty 
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years  have  elapsed  .since  then.  If  for  nothing  else,  at 
3east  for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  25  years  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  20  years  since 
the  Secretary  of  State  passed  his  orders  on  the  recommend- 
ations of  that  Commission,  I  urge  that  there  should  be  a 
fresh  enquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  But,  Sir,  I  say  some- 
thing more,  I  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  the  position  of  Indians  in 
many  branches  of  the  Public  Service  has  actually  been 
rendered  woi-se,  and  that  should  now  be  set  right.  In  the 
first  place,  Sir,  the  Public  Service  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  Public  Service  into 
Imperial  and  Provincial.  Now  that  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate recommendation.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  President 
of  the  Commission — the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab  of  that  time — a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  un- 
doubtedly did  not  want  to  put  the  Indians  back  ;  but  the 
result  actually  has  been  to  put  us  back,  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  Fii"st,  there  is  a  stamp  of  inferiority  on  the 
Provincial  men^  and  they  are  bound  to  feel  that.  Secondly, 
if  you  have  these  artificial  divisions  of  Imperial  and 
Provincial,  the  abler  men  in  the  Provincial  Service — I 
mean  those  who  are  abler  even  than  some  of  the  men  in 
the  Imperial  Service — cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
^ri-angement  is  most  unjust  to  them.  I  am,  therefore, 
strongly  of  opinion  that  this  division  between  Imperial  and 
Provincial  must  go,  I  hope  it  will  go  soon,  and  unless  it 
does  we  shall  have  to  bring  up  this  matter  again  and  again 
before  this  Council,  Then,  in  two  departments  particular- 
ly, this  division  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  has  done 
greater  harm  to  us  than  in  other  departments — I  mean 
the  Education  and  the  Public  Works  Department.  In 
some  of  the  other  departments,  the  creation  of  a  Pi'ovincial 
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Service  has  to  a  certain  extent  improved  the  prospects 
of  Indians,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  because 
there  were  hardly  any  Indians  employed  in  those  depart- 
ments before  and  the  constitution  of  the  Provincial  Ser- 
vice has  given  them  some  chance  there.  But  in  the 
Education  and  Public  Works  Departments,  we  have  suffer- 
ed a  great  set-back.  In  the  Education  Department,  for 
instance,  Indians  were  on  terms  of  equality  with  their 
English  colleagues  before  the  creation  of  a  Provincial 
Service.  The  scale  of  salai-y  was,  no  doubt,  two-thirds, 
but  in  other  respects  they  were  on  equal  terms.  But 
they  have  now  been  put  into  a  distinctly  subordinate  posi- 
tion and  we  see  on  every  side  the  most  flagrant  cases,, 
which  hurt  everybody.  Thus  we  find  men  of  most  distin- 
guished attainments  in  the  Provincial  Servince  simply 
because  they  are  Indians,  and  men  who  passed  their 
examinations  only  yesterday,  and  who  have  so  far  earned 
no  distinction  by  their  work,  in  the  Imperial  Service,, 
simply  because  they  are  Europeans,  I  will  give  only  one 
instance.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  Calcutta,  named 
Dr.  P.  C  Ray,  a  most  distinguished  man  of  science,  a  man 
who  has  been  honoured  by  French  and  German  savants,  a 
man  adored  by  his  pupils,  a  man  who  has  been  doing  origi- 
nal work  for  the  last  20  years  and  more.  But  he  is  still  in. 
the  Provincial  Service,  whereas  young  men,  fresh  from 
College,  without  any  original  work  to  their  credit,  men 
who  are  admittedly  his  inferiors,  are  brought  out  to 
this  country  and  put  over  his  head,  simply  because- 
he  happens  to  be  in  the  Provincial  Service  and  they  are 
brought  out  as  members  of  the  Imperial  Service.  Now,. 
Sir,  this  sort  of  thing  hurts  not  merely  the  men  who  are 
actually  affected  by  it,  it  hui'ts  the  students  studying 
under  them.     In  other  departments  any  injustice   done  to- 
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an  Indian  oificial  concerns  that  official  only.  In  the  Edu- 
cation Department  it  affects  the  students  as  well ;  the 
bitterness  passes  from  the  professors  to  the  students,  and 
the  whole  student  community  comes  to  be  affected  by  it. 

Take  again  the  Public  Works  Department.  At  one 
time  Indian  and  European  Engineers  were  all  on  terms  of 
absolute  equality  not  only  as  regards  status  but  even  a.s 
regai-ds  pay.  In  1892,  differential  rates  of  pay  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time — two-thirds  pay  for  Indian  Engi- 
neers. Now  under  the  new  organisation  scheme,  the 
status  of  the  Provincial  Engineers  is  reduced  still 
further,  for  they  are  now  to  be  put  on  a  separate 
list.  Thus,  in  this  Department  we  were  at  first  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality  with  Englishmen.  Then  our 
pay  v/as  reduced  to  two-thirds,  though  in  regard  to 
other  matters  equality  was  maintained.  Finally,  it  is  now 
decided  to  do  away  with  this  equality  by  putting  us  on  a 
separate  list  altogether.  And  not  only  is  this  applied  to 
new  men  but  a  most  unjust  and  unjustifiable  attempt 
has  been  made  to  apply  it  to  old  men,  recruited  since 
1892.  There  are  about  100  men  who  are  the  victims 
of  this  gross  injustice.  There  is  the  definite  word 
of  the  Government  pledged  to  them  in  1892  that 
they  would  be  on  the  same  list  as  the  Imperial  Engin- 
eers, and  yet  it  is  proposed  now  to  put  them  on  a  separate 
list  — a  distinct  bi-each  of  faith.  These  men  have  not  yet 
accepted  the  ai-rangement,  three  years  have  passed,  and 
they  have  so  far  got  no  redress.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
still  waiting  for  the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India 
which  should  have  gone  long  ago.  I  asked  a  question  the 
•other  day  on  the  subject,  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Carlylegave 
an  answer,  in  which  I  see  an  element  of  hope.  I,  there- 
fore, will  not  press  this    question   further   to-day,    but,  if 
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necessary,  I  will    bring   a    resolution    on    this   subject  at 
Simla. 

I  urge  then,  first  of  all,  that  this  distinction  between 
Impeiial  and  Provincial  must  go.  The  second  respect  in 
which  we  have  lost  ground  since  the  last  Public  Service 
Commission  is  in  regard  to  competition.  Gradually  com- 
petition has  been  abolished  more  or  less  throughout  the 
country  and  we  are  now  made  to  depend  almost  exclusive- 
ly upon  Government  nomination,  pure  and  simple.  Now, 
I  am  quite  alive  to  the  defects  of  competition  as  a  method 
of  filling  Government  offices.  Of  course  it  is  not  ideally 
the  best  method,  but  I  contend  that  it  is  the  best  method 
available.  In  a  country  like  this,  governed  by  English- 
men, who  are  unfamiliar  with  our  ways,  and  cannot  in- 
stinctively understand  the  difierence  between  one  individual 
and  another,  they 'are  at  times  apt  to  be  misled  by  appear- 
ances, by  recommendations  and  by  a  lot  of  other  considera- 
tions owing  to  the  very  peculiarity  of  their  position.  And 
I  submit  that  competition,  with  all  its  defects,  is  any  day 
better  than  nomination,  pure'  and  .'iiniple.  An  English- 
men, judging  of  English  candidates,  may  dispense  with 
competition,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  initial  know- 
ledge that  may  be  taken  for  granted  on  account  of  their 
belonging  to  the  same  society.  Here  the  individuals 
belong  to  difierent  societies  and  that  initial  knowledge  i& 
lacking,  and  nomination,  I  contend,  is  bound  to  lead  to 
abuses — haphazard  selection  and  favouritism.  My  second 
point,  therefore,  is  that  competition  must  again  be  restor- 
ed for  making  selections  for  Government  service. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  about  one  or  two  other 
Departments.  I  have  said  that  in  the  Public  "Works  and 
Education  Departments,  our  position  has  grown  worse.  In 
the  Medical  Department,  while  it  has  not  grown  worse,  it 
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is  still  most  unsatisfactory.  The  professorships  are  all  the 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  Officers  and  the 
hospitals  are  closed  to  all  non-service  men.  Recently  they 
have  thrown  open  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Calcutta  College  to  non-service  men,  but  the  moment  it  is 
thus  thrown  open  to  non-service  men,  it  is  rendered 
altogether  unattractive.  There  used  to  be  a  pension 
attached  to  this  post  till  now,  and  private  practice  was 
hitherto  allowed  ;  but  it  is  now  declared  that  there  is  to  be 
no  pension,  there  is  to  be  no  private  practice,  and  the  new 
man  will  get  no  house  allowance,  when  every  one  else  i& 
getting  it.  Thus  the  moment  the  post  is  thrown  open  to 
non-service  men  it  is  made  altogether  unattractive  for  our 
best  men,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  as  to 
why  this  has  been  done.  Take  again  the  question  of  the 
Chemical  Analysers  in  Bombay  and  Karachi.  Some  years 
ago,  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  these  appoint- 
ments should  not  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  And  there  is  a  distinguished  man  in 
Bombay  available  for  these  appointments  to-day,  doing  for 
years  the  work  of  Assistant  Chemical  Examiner.  Indian 
Medical  Service  men,  appointed  as  Chemical  Analysers, 
receive  their  training  under  him,  and  then  they  are  put 
over  his  head.  I  understand  the  Government  of  Bombay 
is  anxious  to  help  this  gentleman  ;  but  the  matter  rests 
with  the  Government  of  India,  and  somehow  his  ability 
and  record  of  services  receive  no  reco.gnition  from  them. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  ^the  Department  of  Railways.  I 
am  not  going  into  the  question  in  detail  to-day,  because 
my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mudholkar  has  already  dealt 
with  it  exhaustively.  Here  we  are  almost  entirely  exclud- 
ed from  all  higher  appointments,  and  I  hold  that  this  is 
absolutely  indefensible.     It  cannot  seriously  be    contended 
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that  Indians  are  not  fit  for  any  place  in  the  Railway 
Administration  above  Rs.  200  a  month,  when  you  can  put 
them  on  the  Government  bench  there,  make  them  Chief 
Justices  of  High  Courts  or  entrust  them  with  the 
management  of  districts  and  divisions.  To  those  who 
speak  of  such  unfitness,  I  would  like  to  mention  an 
interesting  episode.  It  r-efei-s  not  to  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment, but  to  another  Department — the  Survey  Depart- 
ment— but  the  principle  is  more  or  less  the  same.  Not 
many  years  ago,  thei^e  was  a  controversy  about  the  position 
of  Indians  in  the  Survey  Department,  and  it  was  contend- 
ed very  vigorously  by  the  champions  of  European  mono- 
poly that  Indians  were  not  fit  for  the  work,  and  that 
theref oi'e  they  should  be  kept  out.  Unfortunately  a  report, 
submitted  by  Colonel  Du  Pie,  who  was  then  the  head  of 
the  Survey  Department  and  who  was  a  strong  advoctate  of 
Indian  exclusion,  came  to  be  published,  and  this  is  what  he 
was  found  to  say  in  that  report : 

I  may  here  remark  incidentally  that  my  numerous  late  in- 
spections show  me  that  the  tendency  ot  the  European  surveyors  is 
to  stand  and  look  on,  while  the  natives  are  made  to  do  the  drawing 
and  hand  printing,  as  if  they  thought  themselves  quite  above  that 
sort  of  thing.  This  is  a  mistake  and  cannot  be  permitted  for  the 
future.  Besides,  it  is  suicidal  fo  •  the  Europeans  to  admit  that 
Naiives  can  do  any  one  thing  better  than  themselves,  They  should 
claim  to  be  superior  in  evcrythiny,  and  only  allo\v  Natives  to  take 
a  secondary  or  subordinate  part.  In  my  old  parties,  I  never  per- 
mitted a  Native  to  touch  a  theodolite  or  an  original  computation, 
on  the  principle  that  the  triangnlation  or  seientifie  work  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  highly  paid  European,  and  this  reservation  of 
the  scientific  v;ork  was  the  onlv  way  bv  which  I  could  keep  a  dis- 
tinction, so  as  to  justify  the  different  figures  respectively  drawn  by 
the  two  classes —the  European  in  office  time  and  the  Native  who 
ran  him  so  close  in  all  the  office  duties  as  well  as  in  field  duties. 
Yet  I  see  that  Natives  commonly  do  the  computation  work,  and 
the  Europeans  some  other  inferior  duties. 

Sir,  I  beg,  with   all   respect  to  make  a  present  of  this 

extract  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir  T.    Wynne  !     One    word  more, 
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and  I  have  done.  Sir,  I  have  admitted  that  the  question 
is  a  difficult  one,  but  what  I  urge  is  that  there  should  be 
■continuous  progress.  Nobody  urges  that  the  English 
element  should  be  withdrawn  suddenly  or  even  largely,  but 
unless  Indians  are  introduced  into  the  higher  ranks  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers,  the  discontent  which  the  Gov- 
ernment are  anxious  to  remove  is  not  likely  to  disappear. 
With  these  words,  I  strongly  support  the  motion  which 
iny  Hon'ble  friend  has  brought  forward. 


THE  IXDIAX  FACTORIES  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

[On  21st  March  1911,  Mr.  Gokhale  movefl  in  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  an  amendment  to  the  Indian 
Factories  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  making 
it  obligatory  on  every  factory  employing  more  than  tvjenty 
children  to  maintain  an  elementary  school  and  provide  tfiem 
with  free  and  comjndsory  instruction.  In  supjxn-t  of  his 
amendment,  he  sjioke  as  follovjs : — ] 

Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  to  clause  23  of  the  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  the  following  sub- 
clauses be  added  : — 

(1)  Every  factory,  in  which  more  than  twenty  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  are  employed,  shall  maintain  an 
elementary  school  in  proper  condition  for  their  benefit,  and  attend- 
ance at  such  school  for  not  less  than  three  hours  every  working 
day  shall  be  compulsory  in  the  ease  of  each  child  so  employed. 

(2)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  the  instruction  given  in 
such  school. 

Sir,  I  urge  this  amendment  on  the  broad  grounds 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  plea  of  justice  is  based  on 
three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  of 
the  employment  of  these  children  in  these  factories  dis- 
ables them  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ordinary 
facilities  that  exist  for  receiving  instruction  at  school. 
They  have  to  be  in  the  factories  for  certain  stated  hours 
and  therefore  they  cannot  suit  themselves  to  the  hours 
during  which  they  can  receive  instruction  in  ordinary 
schools.  Secondly,  under  what  is  known  as  the  split  shift 
system,  their  presence  in  the  factories  is  not  confined  to 
the  actual  hours  during  which  they  have  to  work  ;  but 
they  are  expected  to  be  about  the  factories,  on  the  premi- 
ses or  somewhere  near  by,  because  their  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts  and  they  have  to  do  part  of  the  work  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  part  in  the  afternoon.  Therefore, 
the  total  time  for  which   they  must  be    present  in  or  near 
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the  factories  is  really  much  longer  than  the  actual  period 
for  which  they  have  to  work.  And  thirdly,  the  parents 
of  most  of  these  children  are  employed  in  the  factories^ 
and  being  so  employed  they  are  prevented  from  exercising 
that  supervision  over  their  children  which  ordinarily  they 
might  be  expected  to  exercise.  Therefore,  Sir,  on  these 
three  grounds  of  justice,  I  urge  that  the  factory-owners 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  education  of  these 
children.  This  is  only  fair,  because  the  factory-owner& 
make  money  out  of  the  children,  make  money  also  out  of 
the  children's  parents,  and  further  work  in  their  employ 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  children's  parents  to  exercise 
that  supervision  over  the  education  and  other  interests  of 
the  children,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  exercised. 

Then,  Sir,  I  urge  my  proposal  on  the  ground  of 
humanity.  The  sole  justification  for  a  measure  like  this 
is  its  humanity,  and  humane  considerations  must  apply 
most  to  that  section  of  the  labouring  population  which  is 
least  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  children  are 
obviously  the  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
therefore,  if  humane  considerations  are  to  apply  anywhere 
and  the  State  is  to  extend  its  protection  on  humane  grounds 
to  any  section  of  the  labour-population,  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  case  of  children.  If  the  children  are  to  be  left  to 
themselves,  if  after  six  or  seven  hours'  work  has  been 
exacted  from  them  they  are  to  be  turned  into  the  street 
there  to  get  into  the  ways  of  mischief — without  anybody 
to  look  after  them,  their  parents  being  engaged  in  the 
factories — then  I  say  the  humanity  on  which  the  State 
bases  itself  in  introducing  this  legislation  is  not  extended 
to  the  children. 

I  think,    therefore,    Sir,   that   some   provision    ought 
to  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  children   employed  in 
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factories,  after  they  have  performed  their  work.  The 
half-timers  are  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  ;  I  am  quite 
Avilling  that  the  provision  to  be  made  should  be  for  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  only.  Of  course,  it  is 
true,  as  the  last  Factory  Commission  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  no  compulsory  education  for  anybody  in  this 
countr}'.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Commission  has  express- 
ed itself  against  compulsory  provision  for  the  education  of 
factory  childien  ;  but  even  so,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended very  strongly  that  something  should  be  done  to 
ensure  the  education  of  these  children  and  that  local  bodies 
and  the  Government  and  the  factory- owners  should  all 
ooncert  measures  together  for  the  pupose.  The  earlier 
Factory  Commission,  however — that  of  1890 — is  empha- 
tic in  its  recommendation  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  the  factory  children,  and  I  prefer  its 
recommendation  to  that  of  the  later  Factory  Commission. 
This  is  what  the  earlier  Factory  Commission,  which  first 
provided  that  children  should  be  employed  as  half-timers 
only,  recommended  : 

If  our  suggestion  that  children  should  be  employed  as  half- 
timers  is  adopted,  it  v/ill  be  found  most  important  to  provide  some 
means  of  instruction  during  two  or  three  of  the  spare  hours  that 
the  children  are  off  work.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  here  the 
advantages  of  elementary  educatior.,and  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  rising  generation  of  operatives.  These  arc  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  any  advocacy  from  us.  What  we  would  say  is  that 
Local  Governments  and  municipalities  should  meet  mill-owners 
half-way  and,  as  is  done  in  regard  to  children  under  other  circum- 
stances, contribute  half  the  cost  of  teaching  factory  children. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  mill,  employing  100  children, 
spends  16  rupees  a  month  for  two  teachers  ;  the  Municipality  or 
Governrient  should  double  this  subscription  and  provide  two  or 
move  teachers.  Looking  at  it  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
expenditure  is  so  trifling  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  schools  would 
be  started  without  delay  in  connection  with  all  mills  employing  a 
large  number  of  children.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  schools 
started  under  the  present  circumstances  could  be  a  success.  For 
it  is  impossible  that  a  tired  and  jaded  child  (there  was  no  class  of 
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half-timers  before  1890)  can  work  his  brain  to  any  useful  purpose 
after  his  body  has  been  thoroughly  worn  out  Avith  physical 
exertion. 

Then,  Sir,  our  friend,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Fremantle,. 
in  a  very  interesting  report  which  he  submitted  some  time 
ago  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the 
condition  of  labour  in  Upper  India,  takes  up  this  question 
and  makes  a  very  strong  recommendation.  I  think  he 
puts  the  case  so  well  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  to 
the  Council  what  he  says  : 

The  first  step,  says  Mr.  Fremantle,  is  to  compel  observance 
of  the  law  as  to  the  employment  of  children.  When  the  children 
are  really  employed  for  only  half  the  day,  their  parents  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  only  too  pleased  that  they  should  be  under  instruction  for 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  schools  might  be  maintained  by 
the  mill  managers  on  their  premises  and  partly  supported  by 
grants-in-aid.  With  proper  inspection,  there  should  be  no  risk 
of  the  instruction  given  being  insufficient.  Later,  if  the  school 
became  popular,  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  by  law  that  no  boy 
or  girl  under  14  should  be  employed  in  a  mill  unless  he  or  she 
were  under  instruction.  If  this  were  the  law,  it  would  not  be  the- 
first  attempt  at  compulsory  education  in  India.  The  Gaekwar  has 
introduced  it  in  parts  of  the  Baroda  State,  (so  it  is  not  only  T.  who 
refer  to  the  analogy  of  what  the  Gaekwar  has  done  ;  sometimes 
officials  also  do  the  same  thing  ;)  '  and  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company  in  their  fine  estate  of  Giridih  enforce  attendance  at 
school  with  excellent  results.  In  Ceylon  '  (here,  again,  we  have  an 
official  mentioning  the  example  of  Ceylon)  wherever  there  are 
Government  schools,  education  is  compulsory,  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Elementary  Education  which  sat  recently  recommended 
that  planters  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  their  Tamil  coolies.  Managers  of  mills  and  factories 
in  Upper  India  have  never  yet  had  their  attention  specially  direct- 
ed to  this  matter,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  a  beginning  were  made. 

"What  Mr.  Fremantle  says  about  managers  in 
Upper  India  applies  equally  to  managers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Sir,  it  is  true  that  on  the  Bombay  side  some  of  the 
mills  have  made  attempts  to  provide  educational  facilities 
for  the  children  employed  in  those  mills  ;  but  the  last 
Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  facilities 
were  not  efficiently  provided,  and  very  often  they  were 
only  a  thin  disgviise  for  keeping  the  children  on   the   pre- 
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mises  in  order  that  they  might  be  woi'ked  more  than  half 
"time.  One  essential  condition,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  any  educational  facilities  oftered  is  that  there  must 
be  efficient  supervision  and  that  supervision  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Education  Department  or  whatever  body  it  is 
that  inspects  and  supervises  local  schools.  But  I  think, 
Sir,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  throw  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  on  factory-owners.  It  is  not  an  unfair 
thing  to  expect,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  factory - 
owners,  Avho  make  money  out  of  the  children,  should  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  education  of  those  children. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Government  and  the 
local  bodies  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  factory- 
owners  ;  the  cost  may  be  divided  among  the  three  bodies 
— the  factory-owners,  the  local  body  concerned  and  the 
Government — in  such  proportions  as  may  appear  to  be 
most  equitable  ;  but  somebody  must  first  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  these  children,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  the  factory-owners.  Even  though  there  is  no 
general  compulsory  law  in  India,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  special  provision  for  factory  children  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  children  are  disabled  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  ordinary  facilities  that  exist.  I 
therefore  trust  that  the  amendment  which  I  have  moved 
will  be  accepted  by  this  Council, 

\  Replying  on  the  debate  lohich  ensued  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke 
as  folloics : — ] 

Sir,  I  quite  understand  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  I'eally  did  not  expect  that  the  Government 
would  do  more  than  urge  on  the  Local  Governments  the 
necessity  of  looking  into  this  matter  and  doing  what  they 
could  do  secui-e  reasonable  facilities  for  the  education  of 
children  employed  in  factories.     Sir,   the   whole   question 
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has  to  be  considered  from  a  higher  standpoint  than  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  speakers  who  have 
criticised  my  proposals.  My  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
expresses  the  fear — and  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  concurs  in  that — that  if  educational 
facilities  are  provided  for  children  employed  in  the 
factories,  the  evil  of  children  being  overworked  will  be 
facilitated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  if  that  is  done 
the  evil  will  be  reduced,  because  children  will  be  definitely 
engaged  in  school,  instead  of  merely  loitering  about,  doing 
nothing.  Of  course,  I  insi.st  on  the  essential  condition 
that  there  should  be  efficient  supervision  ;  and  if  efficient 
supervision  is  provided,  there  would  be  no  risk  whatever. 
It  is  when  there  is  no  school,  and  the  children  are  asked 
to  remain  on  the  premises  or  close  by  the  factories,  that 
unscrupulous  managers  would  find  it  easy  to  get  them  k) 
work  for  longer  hours  than  the  law  allows,  under  one 
pretence  or  another. 

As  regards  the  Bill,  to  which  Mr.  Dadabhoy  has 
made  reference,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Bill  has  not  v^et 
become  law  and  it  will  have  to  encounter  such  opposition 
as  my  Hon'ble  friend  offered  to  some  of  the  provisions  the 
other  day,  before  it  becomes  law  ;  and  until  it  becomes 
law,  it  is  no  use  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  was  law.  Moreover 
even  if  my  Bill  passes,  its  application  will  depend  upon 
the  discretion  of  local  bodies,  whereas  if  this  amendment 
is  accepted  automatically  wherever  there  is  a  factory 
population  of  children,  schools  will  come  into  existence. 
Again,  my  Bill  provides  only  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  10,  whereas  this  amendment  urges  that 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  education  of  children 
up  to  12.  At  present  children  from  9  upwards  can  be 
employed  in  factories ;  if  my  Bill  becomes  law,  the  age  limit 
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of  employment  will  be  raised  by  one  year,  as  was  proposed 
this  morning  by  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Quin. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Madge  spoke  of  the  corpse  of  my 
Bill  being  resurrected  in  this  amendment.  The  expression 
used  by  him  suggests  a  hope  on  his  part  that  my  Bill  is 
dead.  "Well,  we  shall  see  about  that.  Sir,  my  object  in 
bringing  forward  this  amendment  was  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  attending  to  this  matter,  and 
to  present  to  the  Council  the  view  which  I  have  submitted. 
That  object  has  been  attained  by  this  discussion,  and  as 
the  Govern-ment  are  unable  to  accept  my  amendment,  I 
do  not  wish  to  press  it. 


TAXABLE  MINIMUM  OF  INCOME. 

[On  27th  February  1912,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
moved  a  Besohction  in  the  Irtiperial  Legislative  Council 
recommending  that  the  minimum  of  income  assessable  to  the 
Income-tax  be  raised  to  J\s.  1,500  a  year.  Mr.  Gokhale 
made  the  following  speech  on  the  occasion  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  agree  with  my  Hon'ble  friends  Mr.  Subba 
Rao  and  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan  that  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Dadabhoy  has  not  selected  an  exactly  opportune  moment 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Not  only  are  we  on 
the  eve  of  the  extinction  of  our  opium-revenue,  but  even 
taking  the  date  on  which  this  discussion  comes  u]),  we  are 
now  only  within  a  week  of  the  introduction  of  the  next 
Financial  Statement.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much 
more  convenient  if  the  discussion  had  taken  place  at  any 
rate  after  the  Financial  Statement  had  been  introduced 
because  then  we  should  have  known  exactly  how  we  were 
likely  to  stand  next  year.  My  Lord,  a  definite  proposal 
for  a  remission  of  taxation  can  at  any  time  be  justified 
only  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  is  so  pro.sperous  that  some  sort  of 
remission  is  possible;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  un- 
questionable hardship  caused  by  a  particular  impost.  Now 
as  regards  the  first,  viz.,  the  condition  of  our  finances,  I 
think  its  prosperity  is  a  matter  which  is  open  to  very 
serious  doubt.  Only  the  year  before  last,  the  Hon'ble 
Finance  Minister  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  the  country,  be- 
cause, in  his  view  of  things,  the  revenue  then  raised  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  last  year  there  was  a  surplus  and  possibly,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  oircumstances  of  the  year  that  is  about 
35 
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to  close,  there  will  be  another   surplus    announced  next 
month.     But  to  determine  if  a   margin  of  revenue   over 
expenditure  is  available  so  as  to  remit  taxation,   we  must 
take  a  larger  view  of  our  finances   than  what   would  be 
obtained  if  we  confined   our  attention  to  one  or  two  years 
only.     Very    probably   in    1913,   if   the    opium-revenue  is 
really    extinguished,   our    finances    will   pass  through    a 
very    trying    time.      I    do    not    think,    therefore,   that 
any    proposal    involving    remission    of    taxation    should 
be  seriously  considered   by   this    Council    until    we    know 
where   we    stand    so    far   at   least  as  our  opium-revenue 
is  concerned.     But    apart    from   that,     there    is  expend- 
iture, and  large   expenditure,  required    in    various   direc- 
tions.    There    is     the    question    of    mass    education    to 
which  an  Imperial    grant   of    50  lakhs  a  year   has   already 
been  promised,   and   which,  I  hope,   will  grow   more   and 
more  as  year  follows  year.     There  is  also  the   necessity  of 
providing  money  for  sanitation,   and   then  I  think  one  of 
the  great    needs   of  the  country  is  that  there    should  be 
larger  grants-in-aid    regularly   made   to   Local  Bodies   to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  work  satisfactorily.      I  think, 
therefore,  that  even  if  it  is  found  that  a  surplus  of  revenue 
exists  over  the  expenditure  of  the  country   when  the  next 
Financial    Statement   is   introduced,    there  are    so    many 
directions  in  which  that  surplus  could   be  usefully  spent, 
and  remission  of  taxation  is  not  the  only  form  in  which  it 
can  be  employed  to  the   advantage  of  the  people.     But  I 
will  put  these  considerations  aside,  and  take  up  the  other 
question,  viz.,  whether   this  impost  causes  an  unquestion- 
able hardship  to  the  class  for  whom  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr. 
Dadabhoy  has  spoken  to-day.     Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  all  imposts  are  burden- 
some.    If  every    tax  ^is  to  be  discussed    solely   from  the 
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standpoint  of  those  who  pay  it,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  any  tax  which  will  escape  adverse  criticism.  But 
the  State  has  to  look  at  it  from  another  standpoint.  The 
State  has  to  look  at  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation,  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  necessities,  and,  secondly, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
different  classes  to  pay  their  particular  share  of  the  total 
revenue  raised  from  the  community.  Now,  judged  by  this 
standard,  I  really  do  not  think  that  the  class  for  which  my 
Hon'ble  friend  seeks  a  remission  has  any  substantial 
grievance.  It  is  true  that  our  minimum  taxable  limit  is 
Rs.  1,000  a  year,  whereas  in  England,  as  my  friend  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  £160.  But  we  must  take  into  account 
the  different  money-values  Jn  the  two  countries — a  point 
which  Mr.  Dadabhoy  has  ignored  altogether.  From  that 
point  of  view  a  man  who  earns  a  thousand  rupees  a  year 
here  is  really  better  off  than  one  who  earns  ,£160  in 
England.  My  Hon'ble  friend's  chief  argument  in  favour  of 
his  motion  is  the  rise  in  prices  that  has  taken  place  since 
1903.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  serious  rise  in  prices 
in  recent  years,  and  that  must  hit  hard  every  buyer  of 
commodities.  But  have  the  necessities  of  the  State  dimi- 
nished ?  If  not,  how  can  the  burden  of  taxation  be  reduc- 
ed merely  because  prices  have  risen  ?  Again,  if  there  is  a 
•real  surplus,  which  can  be  devoted  to  a  reduction  of 
-taxation,  which  elass  is  most  entitled  to  relief  ?  These  are 
Hhe  questions  which  have  to  be  considered,  but  which  my 
Hon'ble  friend  has  not  considered.  He  compares  present 
prices  with  those  of  1903.  But  he  takes  no  account  of 
iihe  remissions  of  taxation  which  have  been  made  since 
1903,  and  from  which  the  class  for  whom  he  has  spoken 
has  benefitted  along  with  other  classes.  Thus  the  salt- 
•duty,  which  was  two  rupees  a  maund  in    1903,  has  been 
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reduced  by  two  successive  remissions  to  one  rupee  a  maund 
and  this  fact  must  be  takf-n  into  account  in  making  a  com- 
parison. My  friend  has  quoted  an  extract  from  Lord  Cui- 
zon's  speech,  claiming  that  Lord  Curzon  promised  to  raise 
the  minimum  limit  of  the  income-tax  to  a  higher  figure 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted  it.  Now 
I  was  in  the  Council  at  that  time,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
that  was  not  the  idea  ^present  in  Lord  Curzon's  mind. 
What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  that  the  salt  duty  would  be 
further  reduced,  and  that  promise  has  been  liberally  carri- 
ed out  by  the  Government  by  two  further  reductions. 

In  judging  of  the  comparative  ability  of  different 
classes  to  pay,  the  point  to  be  really  considered  is  whether 
the  scheme  of  taxation,  taken  as  a  whole,  hits  any  one 
class  harder  than  any  other  class.  Now  from  that  stand- 
point I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — and  I  have  urg(  d 
this  view  again  and  again  in  this  Council — that  the  pooier 
classes  of  this  country  bear  really  a  larger  burden  tkan 
the  class  to  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  referred  or  the 
classes  above  them.  The  upper  and  the  middle  classes  of 
the  country  contribute  really  much  less  to  the  Exchequer 
than  our  poor  classes  relatively  to  their  resouices.  W& 
have  orily  to  glance  at  the  various  heads  of  our  principal 
revenue  to  see  that  this  is  absolutely  correct.  Our  revenue 
is  mainly  derived  from  land,  salt,  excise,  (opium  I  will 
leave  out,  as  the  opium  revenue  is  contributed  by  the  for-^ 
eign  consumer),  customs,  stamps,  registration,  assessed 
taxes,  forests  and  provincial  rates.  Now  the  land-revenue 
— in  raiyatwari  tracts  at  any  rate — is  largely  contributed 
by  very  poor  people.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this 
revenue  is  rent  or  tax.  My  own  view  is  that  it  is  partly 
rent  and  partly  tax.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a 
tax,   its   burden   in   raiyatwari    tracts   falls   on  very  poor 
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people.     Then  take  salt.     The  burden  of  salt-revenue  falls 
the  heaviest  on  very  poor  people.     Of   course   every   class 
•consumes  salt,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  consumed  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.     It  is  the  same  thing  with  excise -revenue  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  excise-revenue  comes   from  the  pockets  of 
very  poor  people.  The  class  for  whom  my  friend  has  spoken 
does  not  use  country  liquors  and  therefore  it  pays  nothing 
to  the  State  under  the  head  of  excise.    Then  under  stamps 
and  registration,  the  poorer   classes  contribute,   relatively 
speaking,  much  more  thin  the  class  whose  annual  income 
is    between    one    thousand    and   fifteen    hundred    rupees. 
Under  customs,  too,  the  poorer  classes  bear  their   share    of 
the  burden,  though  here  probably  the   classes    above  them 
■contribute  more,      dnder  forests,    they    have   to    pay    for 
their  fuel  and  the  grazing  of  their  cattle.     It  is    only    the 
income-tax  from  which  they  are  free,  but  taking  the  whole 
scheme    of    taxation,    I    maintain  that    their   share  of  the 
burden  is  relatively  much  heavier  than  that  of   the   middle 
and  upper  classes.    No  clear  case,  therefore,  has  been  made 
out  for  giving  special  relief  just  now  to  the  class   mention- 
■ed  by  Mr.  Dadabhoy.     There   are,    however,    one   or   two 
suggestions  which  have  come  from  my  Hon'ble  friend  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement.  I  think  that  while  the  minimum 
taxable  limit  might  be  kept  at  Rs.  1,000,   the  principle  of 
abatement  should  be  introduced  into  this  country.     It  is  a 
just  principle  and  is  found  in  operation  in   many    civilized 
•countries ;  and  I  think  it  is  only  just  that  there  should    be 
some  abatement  granted  to  those  who  are  just    above    the 
minimum  limit.     I  think  those  whose  incomes  are  between 
Rs.  1,000  and  Rs.  1,.500  or  Rs.  1,000  to   Rs.  2,000  should 
have  some  reduction  made  as  regards  the  amount  on  which 
the  tax  is  assessed.     Then  I  also  agree  that  in  the  case    of 
joint   stock   companies  or   those    who   have  an  income  of 
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Rs.  50,000  a  year,  there  might  be  a  little  higher  rate  of 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  that  that  will  hit  anybody  much, 
but  will  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  loss  that  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  granting  of  abatements  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  incomes  are  between  Rs.  1,000  and  Rs.  2,000. 
I  also  agree  with  my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Subba  Rao 
that  the  chief  grievance  in  connection  with  the  income-tax 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  is  collected.  The  assess- 
ments are  notoriously  haphazard,  and  there  is  no  real 
relief  in  the  shape  of  appeals,  as  they  are  now  heard. 
Some  better  machinery  has  got  to  be  devised  in  order  to 
give  relief  to  thos« — and  their  number  is  large-r-who- 
suffer  from  the  vagaries  of  the  assessing  officers.  If  that 
were  done,  and  if  the  principle  of  abatement  were  intro- 
duced with  a  higher  rate  for  those  who  are  above  a  certain 
limit,  I  think  the  requirements  of  the  situation  would  be 
largely  met. 


LORD  INCHCAPE'S  INQUIRY. 

[On  23rd  February  1912,  Mr.  Gokhah,  in  moving  au 
Besolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  recommending 
that  all  available  impers  and  correspondence  relating  to  Lord 
Inchcape's  Inquiry  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Council,  spoke 
as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  beg  to  move — 

That  this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  that  all  papers  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Lord  Inchcape  to  conduct  his  present  inquiry  into  the 
Railway  Administration  of  India,  which  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government  of  India,  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Council. 

Hon'ble  Members  have  no   doubt  read  in  the  papers 
that  last   month  an  inquiry   was   held   here  into  cei-tain 
matters  connected .  with    the    Railway    Administration   of 
this  country   by   Lord  Inchcape,   with   the  assistance   of  a 
Conference  attended   by  the   Chairman    of    the   Railway 
Board  and  other  officers  of  Government   on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  Agents  and  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  several 
railway   companies  on  the  other   hand.     Now   there   are 
several  points  connected  with  this  inquiry  which  appear  to 
be  shrouded  in   obscurity  and   need   clearing  up,  and  my 
object  in  bringing  this  question   before  the   Council  to-day 
is  to  invite  the  Government  to  throw  what   light  they  ca^i 
on  those  points.     One  unfortunate  circumstance  connected 
with  this  affair  is  that  the  public  have  been  left  to  pick  up 
what  information  they  could  entirely  from   unofficial  sour- 
ces, from  articles  and   paragraphs  in   newspapers.     From 
beginning   to   end    there    has   been   absolutely  no  official 
statement  of  any  kind   on  the  subject.     Towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  Press,  and 
that  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  this  inquiry,  that 
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Lord  Inchcape  was  coming  out  to  India  this  cold  weather 
to  look  into  certain  matters  that  had   arisen   between  the 
Railway  Board  and  the  Railway  Companies.     As,  however, 
there  was  no   official  announcement  of  the  appointment, 
many  of  us   naturally    thought    that    the   paragraph    only 
represented  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  clever  journa- 
list to  anticipate   events,   intelligently    or   otherwise.     At 
the  beginning  of  this  year,   however,   we   were  told   agnin 
by  the   newspapers,    that    Lord    Inchcape    had    actually 
arrived,  and  later  on  that  he  had  set  about  making  arrange- 
ments to  hold  his  inquiry.     Then  we  saw — this  too  in  the 
papers — that  a  Conference    was    held,    to    which    I  have 
already   referred — a    Conference  at    which    the    Hon'ble 
Mr.  Clark  was  present  as  an  interested   visitor   and  which 
was  attended   by   the    Hon'ble   Sir  James   Meston  with  a 
sort  of  a  watching  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment.    Finally,  my  Lord,   we  learnt  yesterday  from  the 
newspapers  that  Lord  Inchcape  had  completed  his  labours 
and  was  going   to  submit   his   report  to  the   Secretary  of 
State  by  last  evening's  mail.     Xow  the  first  question  that 
arises  in  this  connection  is,  why  was  no  official   statement 
made     at     any     stage     of     these     proceedings     on    this 
subject  ?  Government  very  rightly   issue  Press  notes  now 
on    many    matters,    either   to    supply   information  or    to 
remove   misapprehensions.     Only  the  other   day   a  Press 
communique  was  issued   by   the  Education    Department, 
correcting  a   mis-statement   that   had   found   its  way  into 
the  columns  of  the  papers  that  out  of  the  50  lakhs  of  Im- 
perial grant   to    Education  announced   at  Delhi,  12  lakhs 
had  been  assigned  to  Bombay.       H  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  set  right    a    mis-statement   of  that  comparatively 
minor  character  by  means  of  a  Press  communique,  I  really 
do  not  understand  why  no   Press  communique   was  ever 
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issued  on  this  subject  of  Lord  Inchcape's  inquiry.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  was  no  adverse  criticism  on  the 
subject  in  the  Press.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
many  Indian  newspapers,  and  at  least  two  Anglo-Indian 
papers,  the  Indian  Uaily  News  of  Calcutta,  ajid  the  Times 
of  India  of  Bombay,  had  passed  very  strong  criticism  on 
the  whole  proceeding,  the  criticism  of  the  Times  of  India 
being  the  most  direct  ani  the  most  powerful.  My  first 
question,  therefore,  is,  why  was  no  official  statement  of 
any  kind  issued  at  any  time  on  the  subject  so  as  to  prevent 
or  remove  misapprehensions  in  the  public  mind  ?  My 
second  question  is,  what  was  exactly  Lord  Inchcape's 
position  in  this  inquiry  ?  It  has  been  suggested — I  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers,  I  think  rt  was  in  the  Jndian  Daily 
Nev)S—  that  Lord  Inchcape  had  come  out  to  this  country 
as  a  sort  of  a  plenipotenti-ary  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  the  Times  of  India  spoke  of  Lord  Inchcape's  'mission' 
in  connection  with  railway  matters.  The  impression  left 
on  my  mind,  after  carefully  reading  what  has  appeared  in 
the  papers,  is  that  Lord  Inchcape  undoubtedly  came  with 
a  large  and  undefined  discretion,  the  terms  of  reference 
not  being  fixed  and  the  scope  of  inquiry  not  being  settled 
beforehand.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  this  is  true,  and  if 
80,  whether  any  representation  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  next  question  that  arises  is,  if  Lord  Inchcape 
really  came  out  like  this  with  an  unfettered  discretion, 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
matter  ?  No  one  recognises  more  than  I  do  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  Parliamentary  control  over  Indian 
affairs,  and  that  control,  we  all  see,  can  be  exercised  only 
through  the  Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
India.     And    no   one    questions   the    Secretary  of  State's 
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competence  to  order  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  any  affair  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  India.     What  I  contend, 
however,  is  that  such  inquiry  must  be  through  the  regular 
channel.     If  a  Royal  Commission  is    appointed,   the  Com- 
mission would    necessarily    report    to    the  King  ;    but  if  a 
Committee  is  appointed  or  an  individual  deputed   to   make 
any  inquiry,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that   the  report  of 
such  a  Committee    or    individual    should    be      submitted 
thi'ough  the  Government  of  India.     If  what  we  have  read 
in  the  papers   be    true,   namely,    that   the  report  of  Lord 
Inchcape  has  been  sent  direct  to  the  Secretary   of  State,  I 
wish  to  ask  why  this  clearly  irregular   procedure   has  been 
adopted  ;  also  if  there  has    been    any    protest  against  this 
on  the  part  of  the  Government    of    India    as  a  whole — for 
the  procedure  adopted  is   calculated    to    lower  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  eyes  of    the  people — or  on   the   part 
of  the  Industry  and  Commerce  Department,  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Finance  Department.     I  can  call  to  mind    three  in- 
stances where  individual  experts  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  came  out  to  this  country    to  advise    the    Govern- 
ment.    But  they  were  appointed  either  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government   of    India    or   in    consultation    with  that 
Government.     Thus  Sir  Hamilton    Frere-Smith  came  out 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factories  ;   Mr.   Robertson 
came  out  to  inquire  into  our  Railway  Administration  ;  and 
Mr.  Newlands  came  out  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Telegraphs.     But  in  all  these  cases,    though    the   appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  Secretary    of    State,    it   was    made 
either  at  the  instance   of,    or   in   consultation   with,    the 
Government  of  India ;  and   these  individual  experts  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  their  inquiry  to  the    Government    of 
India  in  the  first  instance,  which  the  Government  of  India 
then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  they  always  do 
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in  all  important  matters.  I  believe  the  forthcoming 
inquiry  by  Sir  "William  Nicholson's  Committee  will  also 
proceed  on  similar  lines,  and  the  report  will  be  submitted 
through  the  Government  of  India  and  not  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  direct.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  send  out 
an  officer  of  his  own  or  a  private  individual — and  Lord 
Inchcape  is  only  a  private  individual  now — to  make  an 
inquiry  into  matters  of  administration,  independently  of 
the  Government  of  India,  and  if  the  results  of  such  inquiry 
are  to  be  communicated  direct  to  him,  I  must  say  that  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  innovation,  opening  the  door  wide  to 
serious  complications,  and  unless  a  protest  is  made  in  time 
both  by  the  Government  of  India  and  by  this  Council 
against  proceedings  of  this  character,  I  am  not  sure  that 
harm — and  serious  harm — will  not  be  done  in  future  even 
if  no  harm  has  been  done  in  the  present  case. 

My  Lord,  there  is  one  more  point  in  this  connection, 
about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  relations  between  the  Railway 
Board  and  the  Railway  Companies  have  not  been  very 
smooth  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  because  the  Rail- 
way Board  has  tried  to  tighten  its  control  over  the  Rail- 
way Companies  mainly  in  connection  with  the  growth  of 
working  expenses.  Well,  the  Railway  Board  in  its  turn 
kas  responded  to  pressure  ,put  upon  it,  first,  by  the 
Finance  Department,  and,  secondly,  by  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  ofiered  here  by  non -official  Members  in  the 
matter.  I  rejoice  that  the  Railway  Board  is  now  exercising 
a  firmer  control  over  the  companies,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  become  even  more  stringent  in  the  future.  If, 
however,  such  control  is  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  the 
Companies,  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  grievance  is  to 
order  a  regular  inquiry  into  it.     One  cannot  help  thinking^ 
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— and  J  base  myself  only  on  what  has  appeared  in  the 
papers — that  the  powerful  Railway  Companies,  with  their 
influential  Directorates,  and  their  comparatively  easy  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  have  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  India  Office  authorities  to  send  out  Lord 
Inchcape  so  that  matters  might  be  made  easier  for  them. 
Of  course  1  have  no  official  authority  for  making  this 
statement,  because  nothing  is  known  authoritatively,  but 
this  is  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  all  that  has 
appeared  in  the  papers  on  the  subject.  Now  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  the  interests  of  the  Companies  only 
that  have  to  be  considered,  but  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers also  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  interests 
of  the  taxpayers  are  represented  in  this  controversy  first 
by  the  Finance  Department  and  next  by  the  Railway 
Board.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  th<it  Lord  Inchcape 
is  an  expert  in  matters  of  railway  administration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  that  respect  we  have  at  the  head  of  the 
Railway  Board  a  gentleman,  with  almost  ideal  qualifica- 
tions, one  who  was  an  Agent  of  an  important  railway  and 
is  row  a  trusted  officer  of  Government  responsible  for 
spending  its  money  economically.  However,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  matters 
at  issue  between  the  Railway  Board  and  the  Railway 
Companies,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  such  inquiry  should 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  Lord  Inchcape.  My  Lord,  I 
refer  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  because  an  important 
point  of  principle  is  involved  in  it.  Lord  Inchcape  is  the 
senior  partner  of  a  big  commercial  house  in  this  country, 
having  extensive  dealings  with  Railway  Companies.  Of 
course  everybody  has  the  highest  respect  for  his  Lordship 
personally  ;  after  a  most  distinguished  career  a.s  a  business 
man  in  India,  he  retired  to    England,  and  there  he  was  for 
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a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of  State's- 
Council ;  he  has  served  the  State  in  various  capacities- 
with  conspicuous  ability,  and  his  services  have  raised  him 
to  his  present  eminent  position.  No  one  will  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  such  a  man  is  likely  to  be  influenced  in  the 
recommendations  that  he  would  make  by  his  business 
relations  with  Railway  Companies  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  unconscious  bias  from  which  even  the  most 
eminent  of  men  are  not  free,  and  it  is  casting  no  reflection 
on  Lord  Inchcape  to  say  that,  as  a  great  business  man,  he 
is  apt  to  be  more  impressed  by  the  importance  of  increased 
railway  expenditure  and  the  difficulties  of  Railway  Com- 
panies than  by  the  necessity  for  those  safeguards  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  Finance  Department  and  by  the 
Railway  Board  to  ensure  economic  administration.  If  his- 
recommendations,  therefore,  result  either  in  relaxing  the 
control  of  the  Railway  Board  over  the  growth  of  working 
expenses  or  in  increasing  the  annual  budget  of  capital; 
expenditure  on  railways,  this  Council  will  certainly  have 
very  serious  cause  for  complaint.  There  is  thus  room  for 
very  real  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  as  to  whnt  the  whole 
of  this  [proceeding  will  lead  to,  and  I  have  brought  this 
motion  before  the  Council  in  the  hope  that  papers  will  be 
laid  on  the  table  and  all  doubts  cleared  up  in    the  matter. 

[/.  ephjing  en  the  debate  vjMch  ensued,  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke 
as  follou's  : — ] 

My  Lord,  it  may  appear  strange  to  this  Council 
that  while  a  Member  of  the  Government  of  India  is- 
prepared  to— I  won't  use  the  word  '  condone,  '  but  I  will 
say  { accept — what  has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  this  matter,  non- official  Members  should 
stand  up  and  urge  the  view  that  the  proceeding  detracts 
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from  the  dignity  and  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  But  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  has  carefully 
€vaded  the  direct  issues  which  I  had  put  to  him.  "What  I 
wanted  to  know  was —  was  the  Government  of  India 
■consulted  before  Lord  Inchcape  was  appointed.  Did  the 
Government  of  India  agree  to  the  inquiry  being  conducted 
by  Lord  Inchcape  in  the  manner  he  did  ?  And  are  the 
Government  of  India  prepared  to  accept  the  position  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  send  out  anybody  he  likes  to 
make  an  inquiry  independently  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  to  send  a  report  to  him  behind  the  back  of  the 
Government  of  India  ?  Of  course,  a  report  submitted  to 
the  Government  of  India  must  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  case  of  such  inquiries  before  final  orders  are  passed. 
But  that  is  another  matter.  "What  I  object  to  is  the 
report  going  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  practically 
it  means  that  the  whole  inquiry  is  independent  of  the 
•Government  of  India.  Jf  the  Hon'ble  Member  is 
prepared  to  accept  such  a  position  for  the  Government,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  all  1  can  say  is  that  that  is  not  the 
position  which  the  Government  of  India  should  hold  in 
these  matters.  As  the  purpose  of  my  motion  has  not  been 
met  by  the  answer  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  given,  I 
must  press  for  the  Resolution  being  put  to  the  vote. 


THE  CIVIL  MARRIAGE  BILL. 

On  26th  February  1912,  the  HorCble  Mr.  Basih  moved 
in  the  Itnperial  Legislative  Council  that  the  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Gokhale,  in  su])- 
porting  the  motion,  sjwke  asfolloios  : — ] 

Sir,   after  the   speeches   of    the    Hon'ble    the  Home 
Member  and  the  Hon'ble  the  Law  Member,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  this   motion    being   adopted    by   the 
Council.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  would  like  to   say   a 
word,  by  way  of  appeal,  to  the  Government    to    ask    them 
to  reconsider  their  position  even  at  this  last  moment   and 
let  the  Bill  proceed  to  the  proposed  Select  Committee.     It 
is  quite  true  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  countrymen 
are  strongly  against  this  Bill.     At  the  same  time  even  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  Bill  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a 
very  influential  and  enlightened    minority    in    support    of 
the  Bill.  That  being  so,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  supporters 
of  this  Bill,  to  their  position  in   the    country    and    to    the 
interests  of  Indian  progress  which  they  represent,  that  the 
■Government  should  allow  the  Bill    to    be    examined    by   a 
Select  Committee  ;  because  it  is  only  a   Select    Committee 
that  can  properly  examine  a  measure   of    this  kind.     Per- 
sonally, Sir,  I  am  strongly  in    favour    of    the  Bill.     It    is 
■quite  true,  as  we  have  seen  from   opinions  expressed   both 
in  this  Council  and  outside,  that  the  Bill   represents  ideas 
which  are  in  advance  of   the    views   of    the   bulk    of   the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  communities  to-day  ;  but  I  am 
.quite  sure  that  with  the  spread  of  higher  education  among 
Indian  wotoen,  with  late  marriages  coming  more  and  more 
kito  vogue — and  late  marriages  must  lead  to  choice   mar- 
riages, i.e.,  to  free  choice  by   the   marrying   parties — with 
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these  things  coining,  with  the  dignity    of   individual   free- 
dom realised  better  and  better,  and  last,  but  not  least,  with 
the  steady  fusion  of  diftei^ent   creeds    and   different    races, 
which  is  bound  to  take  place  under  the  stress  of  our  grow- 
ing   nationality,    to    which    my    Hon'ble    friend    Mr.    Ali 
Imam  referred — a  reference    which    seems    to    have    been 
misunderstood  by  my   Hon'ble   friend    Mr.    Mudholkar — I 
say,    under  all  these  influences,  the  day  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant when  a  measui-e  like  the   one   before   us   will   find    its 
way  to  the  Statute-book.     And,  Sir,  when  that  day  comes, 
the  labours  of  my  Hon'ble  friend  will   be   duly   recognised. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  must   admit    that    owing    to 
the    apprehensions   of    orthodox    people    that     have    been 
aroused,    and    the    attitude    which    the    Government  have 
adopted    in   this   matter  the   passing  of   this  Bill  becomes 
practically  an  impossibility.      But  that  does  not  mean  that 
the    opportunity    which    has    now    arisen   to    examine  the 
question    of    amending    the   law   of    1872  need  be  thrown 
away  altogether.     Sir,  there  is  a   strong    feeling    in    some 
quarters  that  this  opportunity  may  be  utilised  at    least  to- 
give  relief  to  certain  sections  of  the   Indian   community — 
certain  denominations — who  have    a    real    and    reasonable 
grievance  under  the  existing  law,    without    wounding    the 
susceptibilities  of  other    sections.     To    mention    only    one 
suggestion  out  of  several,  if  the  Bill  were  so  amended  that 
instead  of  omitting  the  present  negative  declaration  of  the 
Act  of  1872,  that  declaration  was  retained    with  an   alter- 
native  positive    declaration   added,    saying    that  a   person 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Chinches  enumerated,  that,  I  think 
would  meet  the  requirements  of    the    Brahmo    community 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be   any    objection    to 
this  on  the  part  of  even  the  most  orthodox  people.     Under 
such  a  provision,  a  person  would  be  able  to  come  under  the 
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Act  either  by  declaring  that  he  or  she  did  not  profess  this, 
that,  or  a  third  faith,  or  by  saying  that  he  or  she  was  a 
member  of  this  or  that  Samaj  or  Church.  I  gather  fi'om 
what  the  Hon'ble  Maharaja  of  Burdwan  and  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Malaviya  said  to-day  that  they  would  have  no  objec- 
ti'on  to  such  an  amendment.  If  the  Select  Committee  is- 
disposed  to  examine  the  question  in  this  spirit  and  find 
some  such  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  do  not  see  why^ 
that  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  Council.  I  do  not  see^ 
Sir,  why  the  whole  of  the  Bill  should  be  lost  altogethei- — 
why  we  should  not  try  to  save  as  much  of  it  as  we  can. 

One  more  thing.  My  Hon'ble  friend-has  proposed  a^ 
Select  Committee  on  which  official  Members  are  in  a  major- 
ity. The  question  will  therefore  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  even  in  Select  Committee,  If  my 
Hon'ble  friend,  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  takes  at  any  stage  a 
line  in  the  Committee  which  the  Government  are  unable 
to  approve,  they  can  prevent  a  favourable  report  being 
made  to  the  Council,  and  even  at  the  last  moment  they 
can  throw  out  the  Bill  in  Council.  I  would  therefore 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Government  to  reconsider 
their  decision  and  allow  this  Bill  to  go  to  the  Select 
Committee. 
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THE  POLICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

[On  27th  February  1912,  the  Hon'hle  Mr.  Basu  moved 
<i  Resolution  in  the  Imiyerial  Legielative  Council  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  officials  and  non- 
officials  to  inquire  into  Police  Administration  in  India  and 
the  necessity  for  amending  the  lauj  relating  to  confessions  in 
(Jriminal  cases.  Mr.  Gohhale,  in  supporting  the  Resolution, 
spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Sir,  I  rise  to  support  the  Resolution  which  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Basu  has  moved  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Council,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  because  non-official  critics  of  the  police  administration 
of  this  country  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  complaints 
about  the  character  of  that  administration,  whether  in  this 
Council  or  outside,  they  should  not  be  understood,  on  that 
account  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  only,  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  defects  of  that  administration  at  the  door  of  the 
British  Government  as  such.  I  am  free  to  confess,  Sir, 
that  the  police  administration  in  Native  States  is  as  bad  as 
in  British  territories,  if  anything,  even  worse  ;  and  I  will 
go  further  and  say  that  from  such  records  as  we  have  of  _ 
pre-British  days,  for  instance,  at  Poona,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy,  things 
were  as  bad  as  in  these  days.  The  difficulty  in  discussing 
this  question  calmly  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  a  com- 
plaint is  made  about  the  defects  of  the  present-day  police 
administration,  high  English  officials  deem  it  their  duty, 
owing  to  the  very  peculiarity  of  their  character — and  that 
is  I'eally  one  of  the  strong  points  of  their  race — to  stand 
by  the  instruments  whom  they  employ  and  interpret  such 
criticism  as  directed  against   themselves,   and  that  imports 
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feeling  into  a  discussion  which  otherwise  might  very  well 
he  conducted  without  feeling.  It  is  quite  true,  Sir,  as  has 
'been  pointed  out  by  several  Hon'ble  Members,  that  the 
•inquiry  by  Sir  Andrew  Eraser's  Commission  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  inquiry  ;  but  since  the  Commission  reported 
two  questions  have  come  very  prominently  to  the  front. 
'One  is  the  manner  in  which  confessions  are  obtained  and 
sthe  general  unreliability  of  such  confessions,  and  the 
second  is  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  new 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  is  done.  As  regards 
confessions,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  stated 
some  time  ago  that  the  Government  of  India  were  con- 
:sidering  the  matter,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  on 
iihe  subject  would  shortly  be  undertaken.  And  I,  for  one, 
■expected  that  this  session  legislation  would  be  introduced 
o«  the  subject.  Very  probably  the  Law  Member  is  going 
to  take  part  in  this  debate.  I  see  he  has  been  taking 
aiotes.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will,  and  I  trust  he  will, 
tell  us  when  the  legislation  outlined  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India  will  be  produced.  As  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  Government  themselves  are  considering  this 
question,  I  think  my  Hon'ble  friend,  who  has  moved  this 
Resolution,  will  be  satisfied  if  a  statement  is  made  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Government  on  the  subject. 

The  other  question,  namely,  the  operations  of  the 
•Criminal  Investigation  Department,  stands  on  a  different 
footing.  When  Sir  Andrew  Eraser's  Commission  inquired, 
the  Department  was  not  constituted  on  its  present  basis. 
In  reply  to  a  question  which  I  put  last  year  in  this 
Council,  the  late  Home  Member  laid  on  the  table  a  state- 
ment showing  the  growth  and  cost  of  the  Department 
from  year  to  year  since  190.5,  when  the  Department  was 
first  created.     The  cost   has   been   going   up  very  lai'gely 
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but  that  is  a  financial  matter  which  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
to-day.  What  I  however  want  to  say  is  this.  The  Depart- 
ment, on  its  present  basis,  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
last  seven  years  and  there  is  so  far  no  sign  that  its  opera- 
tions would  be  curtailed.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  during  the  somewhat  anxious  times  through  which 
the  Government  had  to  pass  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  Government  to  devise  a 
machinery  whereby  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the 
various  movements  that  existed  or  were  being  started  in 
the  country.  I  am  speaking  with  special  reference  to  the 
political  branch  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 
I  am  also  free  to  admit  that  while  there  was  room 
for  anxiety  in  many  directions,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Department,  such  as  it  was,  was  at  its  highest,  it  was 
perhaps  no  time  to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  what  was 
going  on.  Of  course  many  things  have  been  done  by  this 
Department  which  ^should  not  have  been  done  ;  many 
reports  have  been  submitted  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
submitted  ;  many  individuals  have  been  shadowed,  harass- 
ed and  falsely  accused,  who  should  never  have  been 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  As  long,  however,  as  there 
was  any  room  for  anxiety,  the  Members  of  this  Council 
refrained  from  urging  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  or 
operations  of  this  Department.  But,  Sir,  everybody  now 
admits — the  Government  itself  admitted  this  last  year  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill 
— that  things  are  settling  down,  and  very  rapidly  settling 
down  ;  and  if  any  pointed  proof  of  it  was  further  required, 
it  has  been  furnished  by  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
which  greeted  Their  Imperial  Majesties  on  all  sides,  when 
they  recently  visited  this  country.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  now  no  serious  difference    of  opinion   on  the 
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subject  between  officials  and  non-officials,  that  both  alike 
think  that  things  are  settling  down  and  that  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity  for  the  Government  to  feel  anxious  as 
they  perhaps  had  during  the  last  few  years.  Surely,  then, 
now  is  the  time  when  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
-operations  of  a  department  which  is  causing  the  utmost 
irritation  among  the  people — especially  among  the  educat- 
ed classes — in  a  manner,  of  which  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Government  have  a  very  clear  or  adequate  idea.  Sir,  my 
Hon'ble  fi-iend.  Sir  Gangadhar  Eao  Chitnavis,  the  '  ideal 
citizen  '  of  Central  Provinces  as  we  were  told  yesterday,  a 
man  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  high  official  apprecia- 
tion, has  just  asked  us  to  believe  that  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  is  all  right. 
Well,  Sir,  what  will  the  Council  think  if  I  state — and  I 
do  this  on  most  excellent  authority — that  even  my  Hon'ble 
friend  has  not  escaped  the  attentions  of  this  Department, 
to  which  he  has  just  given  a  certificate  and  has  not  escaped 
anxiety  on  account  of  its  operations  ?  Even  he  had  reason 
to  complain  that  he  was  made  the  subject  of  an  adverse 
confidential  report,  which  was  brought  to  his  notice  before 
it  could  do  him  any  harm,  because  he  has  friends  among 
officials,  but  which  did  cause  him  very  considerable  anxiety 
at  the  time  ! 

I  will  give  the  Council  another  instance  of  how  the 
Department  is  no  respector  of  persons.  My  Hon'ble  friend 
to  my  left — Sir  Yithaldas  Thackersey — a  man  respected 
alike  by  officials  and  non-officials,  a  man  who  generally 
keeps  to  non-political  activities  and  confines  his  utterances 
to  subjects  which  are  specially  his  own,  expressing  himself, 
no  doubt,  with  independence,  but  evoking  the  respect  of 
all  by  his  utterances — even  he  has  been  honoured  by  the 
ttentions  of  this  Department.  My  friend  went  last  month 
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to  visit  Dacca.  He  went  there,  as  this  is  the  last  session 
of  this  Council  that  will  be  held  in  Calcutta,  and  he 
thought  that  as  he  might  not  come  this  side  again,  he- 
should  go  and  see  Dacca.  And  he  went  there  just  for  a 
few  hours  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sight- seeing,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  and  from  there  he  went 
further  to  Chittagong  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  place  as  a  port,  and  a  centre  of  trade.  Well, 
a  day  or  two  after  he  left  Dacca,  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Dacca  papers — I  had  copy  of  it  sent  me,  and  I 
sent  the  cutting  to  Sir  Yithaldas — saying  that  some 
police  constables  belonging  to  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  were  sedulously  making  inquiries  about  one 
Sri  Vital  Das  Thakur  Das  (that  was  the  way  how  his  name 
was  put  in  the  paper)  about  the  object  of  his  visiting 
Dacca  and  what  he  was  doing  there.  Now,  Sir,  if  people 
like  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis  and  Sir  Vithalda?  Thacker- 
sey  do  not  escape  the  attentions  of  this  force,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  more  humble  and  less  fortunate  persons  like 
myself  fare  worse  than  this  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  must 
say  I  have  been  receiving  such  attentions  for  a  very  long 
time,  but  I  have  always  taken  it  as  in  the  day's  work.  My 
life  is  frankly  given  to  national  work,  and  I  am  free  to 
recognise  that  the  Government  may  think  it  necessary  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  such  work. 
What  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  however,  is  that  the  men, 
who  are  employed  in  this  duty,  shall  do  their  work  in  a 
less  clumsy  and  oJBensive  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
do  it  at  present.  I  will  give  the  Council  an  illustration 
from  my  personal  knowledge.  I  belong  to  a  society  of 
3'oung  men — I  mean  the  other  members  are  young  men, 
though  I  am  myself  getting  on  in  years — which  has  been 
brought  into  existence  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  namely. 
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that  of  young  men,  trained  in  the  study  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  engaged  in  public  work  in  various  fields  a& 
wholetime  workers.  Now  we  may  be  right  or  we  may  be 
wrong  in  our  view  of  things,  in  our  estimate  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.  We  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  serve  our  country  according  to  our  lights,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  full  consequences  of  our  choice. 
And  if  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  the 
Government  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  movements, 
let  it  do  so  by  all  means  ;  but  we  are  certainly  entitled,  as 
peaceful  citizens  of  this  country,  to  expect  that  we  should 
not  be  subjected  to  undue  annoyance.  Now,  Sir,  some 
time  ago  one  of  the  members  of  our  society  went  to  the 
United  Provinces  to  take  part  in  the  famine  relief  opera- 
tions. He  did  such  excellent  work  there  in  that  connec- 
tion that  Sir  John  Hewett  thought  it  necessary  to 
recognise  the  work  in  his  Famine  Pteport  ;  and  yet  this 
gentleman  was  subjected  to  such  open  and  continuous 
annoyance  by  the  men  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  that  ultimately  he  had  to  complain  publicly  of 
it  in  the  papers.  He  was  not  only  openly  accompanied  by 
these  men  wherever  he  went,  but  one  of  them  began  to  go 
the  length  of  insisting  on  sitting  on  the  coach  box  of 
hackney  carriages  engaged  by  him  for  going  about.  An- 
other member  of  our  society  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  cyclist 
detective  assigned  to  him.  The  gentleman  in  question  is 
not  even  a  fast  walker — and  rather  inclined  to  be  coipulent 
— and  an  ordinary  policeman,  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace 
might  well  have  sufficed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  Depart- 
ment assigned  a  special  cyclist  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  though 
I  am  speaking  somewhat  lightly  of  the  matter,  all  this  is 
really  most  grossly  offensive — to  put  it  no  stronger  than 
that.     I  do  not  say  that  they  should  not  watch  our  move- 
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meuco,  -f  tliey  want  to  do  so,  though  I  strongly  feel  it  is 
most  foolish  that  Governraent  should  thus  let  loose  a 
number  of  unscrupulous  men,  such  as  most  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  men  are,  on 
innocent  people.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  this  shadowing  should  be  done  in  a  less 
offensive  and  less  clumsy  manner.  Again,  Sir,  the  reports 
submitted  by  these  men  are  secret.  Nobody  knows  what 
is  contained  in  these  reports,  and  everybody's  good  name 
is  at  the  mercy  of  these  people.  I  know  of  a  report  which 
was  once  submitted  against  me  and  for  which  there  was 
absolutely  no  foundation.  I  came  to  know  about  it  simply 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Political  Secretary  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  who  happened  to  entei'tain  a  kindly 
feeling  for  me.  I  had  made  a  speech  at  a  mufassal  place 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Sometime  after,  I  happened 
to  meet  this  officer  at  a  party,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  and 
see  him  the  next  day  in  his  office.  He  then  asked  me 
what  things  I  had  been  saying,  and  he  put  the  report  into 
my  hands.  I  was  amazed  to  read  it.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  never  said  any  of  the  things  attributed  to  me.  He 
laughed  and  said,  of  course  he  knew  that  I  could  not  have 
said  such  things  and  he  never  took  the  report  seriously. 
Now,  Sir,  this  officer  discredited  the  report  because  he 
knew  me  personally.  But  for  one  man  whom  these  officers 
know  personally,  there  are  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand 
men  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  against  whom  reports 
are  daily  submitted — reports  on  which  officials  very  often 
act.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  an  inquiry  should  now 
be  ordered  into  the  operations  of  this  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department.  The  fact  is  this  :  a  number  of  uneducat- 
ed and  in  many  cases  unscrupulous  men  have  been  engaged 
^■or   the   work.     The    .work    as    is    necessarily    regarded 
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-disreputable  and  is  looked  down  upon  in  every  society.  A 
man  who  goes  about  surreptitiously  and  tries  to  find  out 
behind  the  backs  of  people  something  about  them,  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  that  disadvantage.  Therefore  you 
-cannot  get  good  men  for  this  work  and  I  recognise  that 
that  constitutes  a  serious  difficulty  ;  but  some  way  must 
be  found  out  of  it.  For  great  irritation  and  bitterness  is 
being  caused  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people 
by  the  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  activity  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  men.  Therefore,  Sir,  an 
inquiry  must  now  be  immediately  undertaken  into  the 
whole  of  this  business — into  how  these  men  are  appointed, 
what  their  qualifications  are,  how  they  perform  their 
•duties,  what  supervision  there  is  on  them,  and  what 
reliance  is  placed  on  their  reports. 

The  very  fact  that  things  are  settling  down  again, 
makes  such  an  inquiry  a,ll  the  more  necessary.  For  these 
men  have  to  justify  their  existence,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  really  worth  reporting,  they  are  sure 
to  make  up  things  which  do  not  exist  and  report  them  to 
the  Government.  I,  therefore,  strongly  support  the 
motion  of  my  Hon'ble  friend. 
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[Oil  27th  February  1912,  Mr.  Gokhale  in  moving  a  Be- 
solution  in  the  Imjierial  Legislative  Council  recommending  the 
creation  of  District  Advisory  Councils,  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  Council  recommends  to  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  that  steps  should  now  be 
taken  to  bring  district  administration  into  closer  touch 
with  the  people  by  creating,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every 
district  in  the  diflferent  Provinces  a  District  Council,, 
composed  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  partly  elected 
and  partly  nominated,  whose  functions  should  be  merely 
advisory  to  begin  with,  and  whom  the  Collector  should 
ordinarily  be  bound  to  consult  in  all  important  matters. 
Sir,  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  is  how  to  liberalise  the  character 
of  our  district  administration  and  to  bring  it  into  closer 
association  with  those  who  are  aflfected  by  it.  Leaving  our 
local  bodies  for  the  time  out  of  account  and  taking  a  broad 
survey,  the  fabric  of  our  Indian  administration  may 
roughly  be  said  to  have  the  district  administration  for  its 
base,  the  Provincial  Govei'nments  and  Administrations,  in 
some  cases  with  Executive  Councils,  in  most  with  Legisla- 
tive Councils,  for  the  centre,  and  the  Government  of 
India  with  its  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  for  the 
top,  the  Secretary  of  State  with  his  Council  standing  be- 
hind all  and  above  all,  representing  Parliamentary  sanction,. 
Parliamentary  initiation  and  Parliamentary  control.  To 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  Sir,  one  might  say 
that  the  immediate  responsibilities  of  day  to  day  adminis- 
tration rest  on  district  officers,  while    the    larger  responsi- 
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bilities  of  the  administration,  including  the  Avork  of 
guidance  and  control,  as  also  of  initiating  policies  and 
developing  them,  belong  to  the  Provincial  and  Supreme 
Governments  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Now,  Sir, 
before  the  reforms  of  the  last  five  years  were  introduced,  the 
character  of  this  administration  was  frankly  and  almost 
entirely  bureaucratic.  I  use  the  term  in  no  offensive  sense^ 
but  simply  to  mean  that  it  was  administration  by  officials 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  official  light,  and  under  merely 
official  control.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  whole 
machinery  of  administration,  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the 
direct  and  responsible  representation  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Indian  view  of  things,  if  one  may  speak  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  Indian  view,  in  spite  of  our  numerous  differ- 
ences among  ourselves  at  any  set  of  authority  ;  and  there 
was  no  responsible  association  of  our  people  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  administration.  The  reforms  of  the  last  five 
years,  however,  by  admitting  Indians  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council,  and  to  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  and  of  Provincial  Governments  have,  in  the 
first  place,  provided  for  the  direct  and  responsible  repre- 
sentation of  the  Indian  views  at  the  principal  seats  of 
authority.  Next,  Sir,  by  enlarging  the  Councils,  room  has 
been  found  on  those  bodies  for  the  representation,  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  of  different  interests  in 
the  country,  and  lastly  and  above  all,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  functions  of  these  Councils  and  in  particular  by 
the  power  of  introducing  Resolutions,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  members,  we  have  been  enabled  to  raise  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  public  interest  face  to  face  with 
responsible  officials  ;  and  this  has  on  the  one  hand  given  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration,   and  on  the    other  it  has    ensured   a  proper  and 
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careful  examination  of  our  suggestions  and  our  grievances 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  such  as  was  not  possible 
or  was  not  deemed  necessary  before.  Of  course,  we 
Are  yet  a  far  way  from  having  a  real  effective  voice  in 
the  administration,  leave  alone  the  question  of  exorcising 
a  direct  control  over  it ;  but  what  the  recent  reforms 
have  achieved  is  that  they  have  started  a  system, 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  substitute  an  administration 
•conducted  in  the  light  of  day,  and  under  the  eye  of  public 
•criticism,  for  an  administi'ation  conducted  in  the  dark  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  centre  and  the  top  are  concerned,  the  adminis- 
tration may  now  be  said  to  be  considerably  liberalized,  and 
we  must  all  recognise  that  the  fullest  possibilities  of  these 
changes  will  have  to  be  worked  up  to  before  the  necessary 
momentum  is  gathei'ed  for  a  further  advance.  Our  district 
administration,  however,  continues  to  be  where  it  was  not 
only  five  years  ago,  but,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
small  measure  of  local  self-government  given  by  Lord 
Ripon,  it  continues  to  be  where  it  was  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  Collec- 
r  tor — and  I  used  the  word  'Collector'  to  represent  the  head 
of  the  district,  though  in  Non-Regulation  Provinces  that 
term  is  not  used — has  been  considerably  modified  as  re- 
gards his  relations  with  other  officials  during  the  last  100 
years  and  more,  first  by  the  creation  of  Commissionei'ships 
(that  institution  is  itself  three-quarters  of  a  century  old)  ; 
secondly,  by  the  multiplication  of  central  departments ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  uniformity  of 
administration  which  has  rendered  strong  secretariat  con- 
trol both  necessary  and  possible.  But  while  the  old  posi- 
tion of  the  Collector  in  relation  to  other  officials  has  thus 
been  considei-ably  modified  so  far  as    the   people   are  con- 
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cerned,  there  has  been  no  improvement    in    the  situation  : 
if  anything,  the  position  has  grown  worse.     This  fact  was 
freely  admitted  by  witness  after  witness  befoi-e  the  Decen- 
trah'zation  Commission,  and  those  who  appointed  the  Com- 
mission were  themselves  fully  alive  to   it,    because  one  im- 
portant object  of  the    enquiry    was    stated  by  them  to  be 
how  the   district   administration   could  be    brought    into 
closer  touch  with  the  people.     There  is  no   doubt  that  the 
present  position  of  the  Collector,  so  far  as  the   people   ar& 
concerned,  is,  in  one  sense,  much  weaker    than   it  used  ta 
be.     In  the  first  place,  owing  to  excessive  secretariat  con- 
trol, he  is  unable  any  longer  to  grant  redress    on  the  spot. 
Secondly,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  numerous  central 
Departments,  harassing  departmental  delays  have    become 
inevitable  in  the  disposal  of  matters  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  the  people,  should    be    disposed  of 
on  the  spot  under  the  authority  of  the  Collector.    Thirdly, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  English  education   in    the  country 
and    other   causes,    there     is      not    the      same    mastery 
of    Indian      languages    now    attempted      by     Collectors 
that  they  used  to   acquire  before.      Fourthly,    the   writing 
work  of  the  Collector  has  increased  enormously  ;  he  is  thus 
tied  largely  to  his  desk,  and   therefore  unable  to  acquire 
that  same  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  the  people- 
that  his  predecessors  were  able   to  acquire.     And,  lasth' 
his  back  has  been  stiffened  by  the   growth  of  political   agi- 
tation in  the  country,   and   he  has  been,  so  to  say,  driven 
more  within  himself.     All   these   factors   have   tended  to 
aflect  his  position  for  the   worse,   so   far  as  administering 
the  district  in  the  interests  of  the  people  is  concerned.    The 
Decentralization    Commission,    which   freely    admits    the 
existence   of   these    defects,  and    which  was  appointed  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  was,   unfortunately,  so   constituted  that 
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its  eye  was  fixed  more  on  official  remedies  than  on  non- 
official  remedies.  There  was  only  one  Indian  member  on 
it,  and  he  too  was  an  ex-official.  But  he  was  one  of  our 
foremost  men  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal  which 
I  have  laid  before  the  Council  to-day.  All  the  members, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  belonged  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  the  two  outsiders  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Commission  therefore  started  with  what  I 
would  call  an  official  bias,  and  it  did  not  seriously  enquire 
into  those  remedies  which  may  be  called  non-official  reme- 
dies for  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  already  described. 
The  Commission  suggested  a  large  measure  of  delegation 
of  powers  from  higher  authorities  to  the  Collector — an 
-official  remedy,  pure  and  simple.  However,  as  the  mis- 
-chief  is  admitted  by  everybody,  the  Council  will  recognize 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  should  be  examined 
from  every  standpoint,  and  any  non-official  remedies  that 
can  be  suggested  fully  discussed;  and  it  is  because,  Sir,  I 
think  that  the  proposal  contained  in  my  resolution  is  such 
a  remedy — a  remedy  which  seeks  to  associate  non-officials 
with  the  work  of  administration — that  I  have  brought  for- 
ward the  matter  before  the  Council  to-day. 

Sir,  there  are  those  who  regret  that  the  old  order 
has  passed  away,  that  the  old  autocracy  of  the  Collector  is 
no  longer  possible.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  some 
official  witnesses  themselves  do  not  share  this  regret,  and 
■recognise  -frankly  that  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  The 
past  really  never  returns,  and  in  this  matter,  even  if  the 
past  could  return,  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  that 
it  should  return,  for  things  are  not  where  they  were  a 
century  or  even  half  a  century  ago.  There  is  a  new  ele- 
ment introduced  into  the  situation  by  the  growth  of  an 
•educated   class  in  the  country — an  educated  class   that  is 
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entirely  the  creation  of  British  rule.  Now,  by  the  educat- 
ed class,  I  do  not  merely  mean,  what  many  of  the  witness- 
es before  the  Commission  meant,  namely,  lawyers  and  other 
members  of  the  learned  professions.  Sir,  it  is  a  pity  that 
so  many  officials  adopt  an  attitude  of  sneering  particularly 
towards  lawyers.  Such  an  attitude,  for  one  thing,  is 
singularly  inappropriate  from  the  representatives  in  this 
country  of  a  nation,  which  has  at  the  present  moment  for 
its  Prime  Minister,  for  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  for  its  Minister  for  War,  three  lawyers  in  England. 
Sir,  however,  some  officials  may  sneer  at  the  lawyer  element 
in  India,  the  non-official  public  will  always  recognize— and 
I  can  make  this  acknowledgment  with  the  less  hesitation 
because  I  am  no  lawyer  myself — that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  lawyers  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  built  up  the  public  life  of  this  country.  But  though 
our  lawyers  are  still  our  most  independent  element  in 
public  life,  they  are  not  the  only  persons  who  came  under 
the  category  of  the  educated  class.  It  is  not  only  the 
lawyers  or  the  school-masters  or  the  editors  that  constitute 
that  class ;  the  educated  men  of  the  land-owning  or  mer- 
cantile class  are  also  included  in  the  description  ;  men  like 
my  Hon'ble  friend  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis  who  sits 
behind  me,  or  my  friend  Sir  Vitaldas  Thackersey  who  sits 
on  my  left.  Surely  men  like  these  gen.*jlemen,  who  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  Western  education  in  the  same 
way  as  others,  are  as  much  included  in  the  educated  class 
as  any  others.  It  may  be  that  the  special  peculiarities  of 
their  position  impose  special  restrictions  on  the  way 
they  express  themselves.  That  is  another  thing.  But 
we  know  for  a  fact  that  they  hold  more  or  less  the 
same  views  as  other  members  of  the  educated  class. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  matter  of 
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egret  that  the  attitude  of  many  official  witnesses  towards 
^;he  educated  class  should  be  what  one  finds  it  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Decentralization  Commission. 
It  is  true  that  that  was  four  years  ago,  when  the  astmos- 
phere  in  the  country  was  considerably  heated,  and  one 
should  not  recall  those  things  more  than  can  be  helped  in 
these  days,  when  the  sky  is  clearer  and  the  atmosphere 
cooler.  However,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  observations  be- 
fore I  leave  it.  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  incessant  criticism  to  which  some  members  of  the 
educated  class  subject  the  administration  of  the  country, 
often  tries  the  temper  and  exhausts  the  patience  of  the 
official  class — especially  when  that  criticism  is  ill-informed 
as  it  sometimes  is,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  the  official  class.  But  when  expressions 
of  impatience  and  annoyance  are  used  towards  the  educat- 
ed class  or  ebullitions  of  temper  are  permitted  in  official 
documents  intended  for  publication,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
such  a  thing  serves  no  good  purpose  whatever.  Of  course 
these  are  things  to  which  an  exaggerated  importance  must 
not  be  attached,  but  the  plain  fact  has  got  to  be  recognised 
that  mere  impatience  on  the  official  side  cannot  now 
abolish  the  educated  class,  just  as  indiscriminate  attacks 
by  non-officials  cannot  abolish  the  official  class.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  two  sides  have  got  to  get  on 
too"ether  in  this  country  for  the  good  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  large- 
ly cleared,  thanks,  among  other  things,  to  the  King- 
Emperor's  visit,  and  under  the  new  influences  that  one 
feels  on  all  sides  that  there  will  be  less  and  less  of  this 
impatience  on  the  one  side  and  of  indiscriminate  denun- 
ciation on  the  other.     Well,  Six,    I    was   saying  that  the 
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growth  of  this  educated  class  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  situation  which  makes  a  return  to  the  old  auto- 
cracy of  the  Collector  now  absolutely  impossible.  You 
have  got  to  give  an  interest  to  this  class  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  It  is  not  enough  now  that  the 
administration  should  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  honest- 
ly by  the  officials  ;  it  is  further  necessary  that  representa- 
tive Indians  of  education  and  position  should  be  associated 
with  administration.  These  men  have  grown  up  with  ideas 
about  Government  difierent  to  those  with  which  their 
forefathers  were  brought  up.  If  you  keep  them  out  of  the 
administration,  they  will  become  mere  cities  of  the  admi- 
nistration. Now,  the  limits  of  fair  criticism  are  sotm 
reached,  after  which  there  can  be  only  unfair  criticism. 
If  you  have  a  large  section  of  the  community  in  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  critics,  fair  criticism  being  soon  exhausted 
and  unfair  criticism  having  set  in,  each  succeeding  critic 
tries  to  go  one  better  than  each  preceding  one  and  thus  the 
criticism  pa.ssed  tends  daily  to  become  more  and  more  un- 
fair. In  the  interests  of  the  administration  itself,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  educated  class  of  the 
country  to  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  administration 
and  to  give  it  an  interest  in  that  administration.  There- 
fore, Sir,  there  can  be  no  more  a  return  to  the  past.  If 
that  is  accepted,  and  if  the  state  of  things  is  as  I  have 
already  described  it  to  be,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  That  is 
the  next  question.  Let  us  recapitulate  again  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  Those  requirements,  to  my  mind 
are  three.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  more  government 
on  the  spot,  and  more  expeditious  government.  These 
departmental  delays  and  this  excessive  reliance  upon  the 
secretariat — from  these  the  District  Officer  ought  to  be 
freed.  More  expeditious  government,  more  government 
37 
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on  the  spot ;  that  is  the  first  requirement.  The  second  is, 
an  interest  in  the  administration  must  now  be  given  to  the 
educated  class  that  has  come  into  existence  ;  an  educated 
class  with  which  the  official  class  must,  moreover,  learn  to 
get  on  :  and  the  third  is  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  grievances  of  the  district  being  ventilated  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  in  the  district  itself.  Tliis  is  an  aspect  of  the 
question  to  which  I  attach  great  importance.  If  these 
grievances  have  to  be  taken  to  the  Provincial  Administra- 
tion, and  have  to  be  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Provincial  Councils,  what  happens  is  this.  The  giievances 
from  the  whole  province  gather  together,  and  come  in  one 
stream,  so  to  say,  before  the  Provincial  Government ; — in 
one  stream,  when  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
happens  to  be  held  ;  and  that  conveys  an  altogether 
erroneous  idea  about  the  whole  administration,  as  though 
things  were  wrong  here,  thei*e,  everywhere.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  as  a  grievance  arises  it  should  be  dealt 
with  as  far  as  possible  on  the  spot.  There  should  be 
opportunities  available  to  the  people  to  bring  it  in  a  res- 
ponsible manner  before  the  head  of  the  district  and  have 
it  removed.  Then  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  discus.sion 
in  so  many  homes.  Then  it  ceases  to  breed  that  poison 
which  gradually  comes  to  fill  the  air  and  does  infinite 
mischief  both  to  the  Government  and  the  people.  These, 
then,  are  the  three  requirements  of  the  situation.  Now 
my  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to 
•create  in  each  district  an  Advisory  Council,  constituted  on 
the  lines  I  have  indicated.  Of  course,  the  suggestions  are 
only  tentative,  and  the  actual  details  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully worked  out  before  a  change  of  this  magnitude  is 
introduced  by  the  Government.  But  I  should  like  an 
Advisory    Council   in   each    district,   partly    elected   and 
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partly  nominated.  Supposing  it  is  a  Council  of  9,  I  should 
have  6  members  elected,  and  3  nominated.  Or  if  it  is  a 
■Council  of  12,  I  should  have  8  elected  and  4  nominated. 
I  should  leave  the  power  of  nomination  into  the  hands  of 
the  Collector,  who  will  then  be  able  to  appoint  men  who 
do  not  care  to  stand  for  election,  but  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  have  on  the  Council.  But  a  majority  of  the  Council 
must  come  in  by  election  because  it  is  the  only  way  known 
to  modern  times,  by  which  you  can  give  responsible  repre- 
sentation to  different  interests.  A  Council  then  should 
be  created  in  every  district  as  far  as  possible,  of  which 
two-thirds,  or  any  other  proportion  of  more  than  half  should 
be  elected,  and  the  rest,  less  than  half,  nominated.  This 
•Council,  to  begin  with,  should  have  only  advisory  functions 
though  they  need«not  always  remain  advisory  if  the  ex- 
periment proves  a  success.  In  this  country  in  our  excep- 
tional situation  we  can  progress  only  tentatively,  and  from 
experiment  to  experiment  as  each  expei^iment  succeeds 
If  the  proposed  experiment  proves  a  success,  more  respon- 
sible powers  could  certainly  be  entrusted  to  the  Councils  in 
due  course.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Advisory  Council 
should  be  a  small  body,  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  by  some  that  it  might  otherwise  degenerate 
into  a  talking  body.  A  body  of  nine  or  ten  members 
sitting  round  a  table  with  the  Collector,  assisted  by 
other  district  officers,  meeting  once  a  month,  would 
be  able  to  dispose  of  a  lot  of  business  on  the  spot  which 
at  present  involves  endless  delays  and  indirectly  to  get 
rid  joi  a  lot  of  poison  which  now  gathers  in  a  district  from 
day  to  day,  and  which  tends  to  vitiate  the  air  in  a  manner 
truly  regrettable.  This  is  roughly  the  proposal  that  I  am 
putting  forward.  I  may  mention  that  there  is  an  analogy 
for  this     in    Western   countries.     On     the   continent   of 
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Europe  I  find  in  several  countries  bodies  like  the  Council 
that  I  am  proposing,  only  possessing  more  responsible 
powers.  I  will  mention  one  case — that  of  Prussia.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  personal  experience  ,of  the  matter,  nnd 
my  knowledge  is  derived  entirely  from  books.  But  this  is 
what  I  find  to  be  the  state  of  thirig>'  in  Prussia.  I  am 
quoting  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  State  : — 

The  government  district  in  Prussia  is  not  an  area  of  self- 
government,  but  \»  e^cclusively  a  diTisiou  of    Skate    administration. 

A  distiict  in  Prussia  is   nearly  the  same    in  area  as  a 

district  in  India.     The  average  district  in  Prussia  is  about 

3,800  squai-e  miles  ;  the  average  district  in  India    is  about 

4,100  square  miles. 

Its  functionaries  are  the  principal — it  may  even  be  said  the 
universal — agents  of  the  central  Governroent  in  the  det&ile<) 
conduct  of  administration:  they  are  chasged  with  the  loca^ 
management  of  all  affairs  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  of 
Public  Works,  of  Agriculture,  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Educationfl> 
Affairs,  and  of  War,  exclusive,  of  conrr-e,  of  t-ueh  matters  as  a>fr 
exceptionally  entrusted  to  officers  specially  commissioned  for  the 
purpose.  In  brief,  they  serve  every  ministry  except  the  Ministry  of 
Justice. 

These    functionaries    of    the    district    are    called    the 

*'  Administration"  and  they  work  through  boards.     I  need 

not  trouble  the  Council  with    details.     Tho    President    of 

this  body,  who  corresponds  to  our    CoUectoi,    and    who    is 

the  special    representative  of  the  Ministry    of  the  Interior,. 

works  alone.     All    the    other    departments  work    through 

boards.     This  is    how    the    position    of    the    President   i& 

described  : — 

The  President  of  the  Administration  \s  the  most  important 
official  in  the  Prussian  local  service.  Not  only  does  ho  presidb- 
over  the  Administration,  the  general  and  most  important  Agency 
of  Local  Government  ;  he  is  also  equipped  for  coniplete  domin- 
ance. He  may,  upon  occasion,  annul  the  decisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  of  any  of  its  Boards  with  which  be  does  not  agree,  and, 
in  case  delay  seems  disadvantageous,  may  himself  command 
necessary  measures.    He  may  also,  if  be  will,  set  aside  the  rule  ot 
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<iollegiate  acfcion  and  arrange  for  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  Administration  whenever  he  considers  any  matter 
<;oo  pressing  to  await  the  meeting  and  conclusion  of  a  Board,  or, 
if  when  he  is  himself  present  where  action  is  needed,  he  regards 
such  an  arrangement  as  necessary.  In  brief,  he  is  the  real 
gorerning  head  of  local  administration.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administration  covers  such  matters  as  the  state  taxes,  the 
churches,  the  schools,  and  the  public  domain,  etc. 

Now  conies  the  analogy.  There  is  a  district  commit- 
tee associated  with  this  officer.  It  is  described  by  the 
«.uthor  as  follows  ■.-  — 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  Government  District  is  not  an 
area  of  self-governmenfc,  a  certain  part  in  the  oversight  of  govern- 
aiental  action  in  the  District  is  given  to  lay  representatives  chosen 
toy  the  Provincial  Agents  of  the  people.  A  District  Committee 
■(there  is  a  long  German  name  which  I  dare  Mot  pronounce),  com- 
posed of  two  professional  members  (one  of  whom  must  be  qualified 
for  judicial  office,  the  other  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  adminis- 
trative service)  appointed  by  the  King  for  life,  and  of  four  members 
chosen  by  the  Proviileial  Committee  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
is  allowed  an  oversight  of  such  matters  as  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  put  under  lay  supervision.  The  President  of  the 
Administration  is  ex  ojffirAo  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  usual- 
ly presides  over  its  sessions.  All  orders  or  arrangements  which  he 
-wishes  to  make  with  regard  to  local  police  are  subject  to  its  con- 
firmation, and  all  questions  regarding  the  control  of  subordinate 
local  authorities  fall  to  it.  More  important  than  its  administra- 
tive functions  are  the  judicial  functions  with  which  it  has  been 
recently  invested. 

But  that  refers  to  matters  which  do  not  concern  the 
present  discussion. 

Here  then  we  have  an  analogy  which  in  many  respects 
is  useful  for  our  purpose.  I  find  that  in  some  other 
countries  too,  there  are  similar  bodies.  So  the  idea  may 
well  be  taken  up  and    worked  out. 

I  may  mention  that  [  ventured  to  submit  my  pro- 
posals on  this  subject  to  the  Decentralization  Commission, 
before  which  I  gave  evidence,  and  if  the  Council  will  bear 
with  me,  I  would  like  merely  to  repeat  briefly  here  what 
I  said  there,  as  regards  the  principal  details  of  the  scheme. 
Roughly  I  would  divide  the  functions  of  the  Collector  into 
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four  categories.  First  must  come  matters  v:hich  are 
urgent  and  confidential,  in  regard  to  which,  of  course,  he 
must  have  the  power  to  do  what  he  thinks  proper  without 
consulting  the  Council.  Secondly,  there  would  be  matters 
which  he  must  refer  to  the  Central  Government  for  final 
disposal,  whether  there  is  a  Council  or  not,  but  in  regard 
to  which  he  would  express  an  opinion  or  make  a 
recommendation.  Here  the  opinion  of  the  CounciJ 
should  also  be  ascertained  by  him  aud  forwarded  to  Gov- 
ernment along  with  his  own  opinion.  The  third 
division — and  hei'e  is  what  would  make  a  great  difference 
to  the  people — would  be  of  matters,  which  the  Collector 
should  be  empowered  to  dispose  of  on  the  spot,  if  he  i.s  able 
to  carry  his  Advisory  Council  with  him,  but  which  he 
must  otherwise  refer,  as  at  present,  for  orders  to  the 
Central  Government.  This  is  what  will  really  constitute 
in  some  respects  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  scheme, 
freeing  the  Collector  from  the  present  excessive  secretarial 
control,  and  associating  with  him  a  small  body  of  non- 
official  representatives  to  prevent  his  being  a  mere  autocrat 
and  giving  the  people  some  voice  in  the  disposal  of  their 
affairs.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  the  Collector 
should  be  the  head  of  an  Executive  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Engineer,  the  Educational  Inspector  aud  other  officers 
belonging  to  the  other  Departments  in  the  district.  And 
he  should  have  in  addition  an  Advisory  Council  like  the 
one  I  have  outlined.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Execut- 
ive Board,  he  should  carry  on  the  general  administration 
of  the  district  and  many  matters,  which  he  at  present  has 
to  refer  to  the  Central  Government,  he  should  be  em- 
powered to  decide  on  the  spot  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Advisory  Council.  The  last  division  will  be  of  matters, 
in  which  the  Collector,  though  bound  to  consult  his  Coun- 
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cil,    should    be  free   to  act  as  he    deems   best,    taking  or 
rejecting  the  advice  of  the  Council,  as  he  likes. 

In  ray  evidence  before  the  Decentralization  Commis- 
sion, I  stated  briefly  what  matters  should  belong  to  the 
different  categories.  The  lists  were  prepared  with  much 
cai'e  and  thought  and  with  the  assistance  of  men  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  the  work  of  administration  ;  so  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  proposals  had  emanated  from  men  who 
did  not  know  anything  of  the  administration  of  the 
country.  In  making  these  lists,  I  necessarily  had  in  view 
the  type  of  administration  which  prevails  on  the  Bombay 
side,  but  substantially  they  might  be  made  to  apply  to 
other  provinces  as  well.  Leaving  confidential  matters 
alone,  and  taking  the  second  category,  I  would  include  in 
it  (1)  Legislative  proposals,  (2)  proposals  of  revision  settle- 
ments, (3)  revision  of  water  rates,  (4)  recommendations 
about  remissions  of  land  revenue,  (5)  creation  of  new 
Municipalities,  (6 )  extension  of  the  operation  of  Acts  to 
new  areas,  (7)  imposition  of  punitive  police,  and  (8)  crea- 
tion of  new  posts.  All  these  matters  must  go  to  the 
Central  Government  in  any  case,  but  the  Collector  should 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  his  Council  and  i^end  that  opinion 
along  with  his  own.  In  the  third  category,  which  concerns 
the  most  important  part  of  my  scheme,  I  would  have 
matters,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  Collector 
should  dispose  of  finally  if  he  is  able  to  carry  his  Council 
with  him,  but  which  he  must  otherwise  refer  to  the  Central 
Government.  If  the  Council  does  not  agree  with  the 
Collector  on  any  question,  nothing  will  be  lost,  as  the 
matter  will  go  to  the  Central  Government  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  where  the  Council  agrees  with  the  Collector, 
he  should  be  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, and   the    matter  decided  there  and  then.     Among 
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such  matters  would  be  (1)  opening,  location  and  aboli- 
tion of  liquor  shops,  (2)  suspensions  of  land  revenue, 
(3)  levy  of  building  fines,  (4)  city  survey  proposals, 
(5)  organization  of  local  supply  from  forests,  (6)  opening 
of  new  and  closing  of  old  schools,  (7)  establishment  of  vil- 
lage Panchayats  and  Unions,  (8)  suspension  of  Taluk 
Boards,  Municipalities,  Panchayats  and  Unions,  (9)  crea- 
tion of  Benches  of  Magistrates,  (10)  rules  regulating  fairs, 
processions,  etc.,  and  (11)  assumption  of  property  under 
the  Court  of  Wards  Act.  Lastly  would  come  those  matters 
which  the  Collector  may  decide  as  he  deems  best,  even 
against  the  opinion  of  the  District  Council,  .such  as 
(1)  urgent  precautionary  measures  against  plague,  cholera, 
and  other  epidemics ;  (2)  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  ;  (3)  measures  of  urgent  famine  relief,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  Council  an  idea  as  to 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  in  bringing  forward  to-day's 
resolution.  If  this  proposal  is  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  serious  consideration,  the  details  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  carefully  worked  out  by  men  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  question.  But  what  I  have  said  should  sulHce  to 
convey  to  any  one  a  sufficiently  clear  notion  as  to 
what  I  would  like  to  see  established  in  every  dis- 
trict as  far  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  matters 
enumerated  by  me,  the  members  of  these  Councils  should 
have  the  power  to  discuss  grievances  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  at  their  meetings,  which  should 
be  held,  say,  once  a  month. 

Sir,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  idea  of  Advisory 
Councils  formed  in  a  general  way  the  subject-matter  of  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  before  the  Decentralization  Com- 
mission. Unfortunately  the  Commission  did  not  take  up 
the  question  seriously.  If  you   look   at    the  cross-exam  in- 
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ation  of  witnesses  on  this  subject,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  hardly  any  cross-examination  worth-  the  name. 
The  Commission  simply  did  not  care  to  go  fully 
into  the  matter.  However,  that  need  not  deter  us 
from  bringing  up  the  question  before  this  Council, 
whenever  a  proper  opportunity  presents  itself.  The 
fact  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  question  was 
before  the  Decentralization  Commission.  And  on  analyz- 
ing the  evidence  given  by  official  and  non-official  wit- 
nesses, Englishmen  and  Indians,  we  get  the  following 
results  :  About  68  English  officials  gave  evidence  on  this 
aubject.  Of  them,  10  were  favourable  to  the  idea  of 
Advisory  Councils,  nine  being  in  favour  of  District 
Councils  and  one  in  favour  of  Divisional  Councils  only. 
Among  the  nine,  were  two  gentlemen,  who  were  members 
of  this  Council,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  and  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Quin.  I  am  sorry  neither  of  them  is  now  in 
the  Council,  else  I  should  have  expected  to  be  supported 
by  them.  Nine  Members  of  the  Civil  Service  in  favour  of 
this  as  against  58  against  the  proposal — leaving  out  the 
late  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  who  was  in  favour  of  Divisional, 
but  not  of  District  Councils — may  appear  to  many  to  be  a 
small  proportion.  But,  considering  that  the  Civil  Service 
in  this  country  is  the  standing  Conservative  party  in 
Indian  administration,  more  firmly  rooted  in  absolute 
power  than  the  Conservative  party  in  England,  I  think 
nine  out  of  sixty-seven  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  Liberal  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  who  were  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform  last 
year.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  a  hopeful  thing,  that 
on  the  first  occasion  of  a  proposal  like  this  coming  up  for 
consideration,  nine  members  of  the  Civil  Service  should 
be  found  to  be  favourable  to  the  idea — I  am  not  surprised 
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that  the  rest  wei'e  against  it.  Then  four  non-official 
Europeans  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  all  four  were  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  Further 
of  the  84  non-official  Indian  witnesses,  who  gave  evidence, 
71  were  in  favour.  Some  of  them  wanted  the  Council  to 
be  more  than  merely  advisory — but,  in  any  case,  all  in 
favour  of  constituting  Advisory  Councils — and  only  13 
non -official  Indians  wei-e  against  it.  When  we  remember 
how  many  public  men  in  this  country — I  will  not  say,  take 
their  case  from  officials,  but  I  will  say  have  such  humility 
about  them  that  they  distrust  their  own  opinion  about  any 
matter,  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  official  opinion,  it 
is  really  surprising  that  the  number  of  those  that  went 
against  this  proposal  was  not  larger  than  it  was.  Finallj', 
fourteen  Indian  officials  gave  evidence  on  this  question, 
and  of  these  seven  were  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  This 
too  was  not  unsatisfactory,  taking  into  account  the 
nervousness  of  many  Indian  officials  in  expressing  opinions 
not  likely  to  find  favour  with  their  superiors.  Thus  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  on  the  non -official  side 
was  in  favour  of  this  proposal ;  and  it  had  also  the  sup- 
port of  a  small  but  important  minoi-ity  among  the  official 
witnesses. 

Sir,  I  will  nmv  say  a  few  words  about  the  more  im- 
portant objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  carefully  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  this 
evidence  and  I  may  say  that  the  objections  resolve  them- 
selves under  five  heads.  In  one  brief  sentence,  they  real- 
ly come  to  this.  The  officials  say  : — We  do  consult  people 
at  present,  and  will  continue  to  consult  them  ;  but  we  will 
consult  whom  we  please,  when  we  please,  and  how  we 
please  ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  bound  in  these  matters  T 
The  five  objections  are,  first,  that  informal  consultation    is 
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better  than  formal  consultation  ;  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  who  are  really  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  properly  qualified  representatives  for 
the  work  ;  thirdly,  the  efficiency  of  the  district  administra-  , 
tion  will  suffer  ;  fourthly,  an  Advisory  body  may  be 
desirable,  but  there  are  already  District  Boards  and  Muni- 
cipalities which  might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  ;  why 
multiply  these  bodies  ?  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  objection 
which  is  a  standing  argument  in  this  country  against  all 
advance,  namely — the  time  has  not  yet  come  !  Now  I  will 
deal  briefly  with  these  five  objections,  and  then  will  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  close.  As  regards  the  value  of  informal 
consultation,  well,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you  do  not 
want  to  be  formally  tied  down,  that  you  like  to  be  free, 
and  that  you  will  go  about  among  the  people  and  find  out 
things  for  youi'selves.  On  the  one  side  you  complain  that 
you  are  tied  to  your  desks,  you  are  slaves  to  reports  and 
returns,  that  you  cannot  find  time  to  move  among  the 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  do  not  want  to  be 
bound  to  consult  anybody,  you  must  be  free  to  consult 
whom  you  please  !  Again,  Sir.  we  have  plenty  of  experi- 
ence of  what  this  informal  consultation  means,  and  in  this 
matter  we  can  speak  as  no  English  official  can,  because 
they  have  no  experience  of  our  side  of  the  Shield.  Under 
the  present  system  of  consulting  whom  we  please,  we  often 
find  men  of  straw,  men  of  no  character,  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  officials  and  backbiting  innocent 
people  and  exercising  a  pernicious  influence.  In  the  end, 
these  things  are  generally  seen  through,  but  that  takes 
time,  and  meanwhile  a  good  deal  of  harm  is  done.  And 
with  the  frequent  transfers  of  officers  that  now  take 
place,  we  are  exposed  to  this  risk  far  too  often.  But 
apart  from  this,  without  putting  it  on  that  low  ground,  I 
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say  that  while  the  officials  may  continue  to  consult  wkom 
they  please — and  my  proposal  does  not  come  in  the  way 
^f  their  doing  this — all  we  want  is  that  they  should  be 
bound  to  consult  a  body  of  representative  Indians,  proper- 
ly  constituted.  We  wnnt  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
attach  to  the  man  who  is  consulted  on  our  behalf ;  he 
must  not  be  an  irresponsible,  self-seeking  person,  going  to 
the  Collector  and  expressing  views  which  would  just  suit 
•the  particular  mood  of  the  Collector  at  the  moment ;  he 
should  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position  and  should 
know  that  he  has  a  responsibility  towards  the  people.  To 
me,  Sir,  this  argument  of  informal  consultation  appears  to 
be  the  weakest  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against 
the  proposal.  Some  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
periodical  Durbars  than  to  have  a  standing  Advisory 
Council.  Now  we  all  know  what  these  Durbars  are.  A 
large  number  of  people  assemble — a  hundred  or  so — and 
you  cannot  consult  them  in  that  definite  manner  in  which 
you  can  do  at  a  small  Board  meeting.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  who  are  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people.  Well,  Sir,  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  now  to  start  an  argument  of  that  sort.  The 
Government  has  accepted  the  principle  of  election 
for  ascertaining  who  should  represent  different  interests 
in  various  deliberative  bodies,  in  Legislative  Councils, 
in  Municipal  Boards,  and  in  district  and  other  Boards. 
That  principle,  after  all,  is  the  only  open  test  avail- 
able for  testing  the  representative  capacity  of  a  given 
person.  I  have  already  said  that  the  results  of  election 
should  be  supplemented  by  keeping  a  certain  reserve  of 
seats  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector,  and  that  by  nominat- 
ing deserving  persons  to  those  seats,  he  may  redress  any 
inequalities   as    regards    the    representation    of   different 
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interests.  And  I  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Hon'ble  the  Home  Member — 1  do  not  know  what  line 
he  will  take  to-day,  but  I  agree  with  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  him  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces 
— that  if  an  Advisory  Council  comes  into  existence,  it. 
must  grow  out  of  the  present  District  Boards  and  my  own 
opinion*'is  that  the  District  Board  should  elect  the  major 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Sir,  the  third  objection  urged  against  my  proposal  is- 
that  efficiency  will  suffer.  But  why  should  efficiency 
suffer  ?  I  do  not  propose  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
Collector's  administration  should  be  at  all  interfered  with 
by  the  Advisory  Council.  The  Council  will  meet  once  a 
month,  and  if  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  of  India 
does  not  suffer  by  the  discussions  that  take  place  in  this- 
Council — though  some  officials  may  think  that  the  time  of 
the  Council  is  wasted  by  these  discussions — or  if  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Local  Governments  is  not  diminished  by  the^ 
discussions  that  take  place  in  the  local  Legislative  Coun- 
cils, I  do  not  see  why  the  Collector  should  want  to  be  more 
absolute  in  regard  to  his  charge  than  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  Local  Governments.  As  a  matter  of  fact  t 
think  the  efficiency  of  the  District  administration  will 
increase  and  not  diminish  on  account  of  the  association  of 
a  body  of  popular  representatives  with  it. 

The  fourth  argument  against  my  proposal  is  that 
there  are  already  District  Boards  and  Municipalities  in 
existence.  Why  not  use  them  for  Advisory  purposes  as 
well  ?  But,  Sir,  the  Municipalities  are  concerned  with 
particular  towns  only.  As  regards  District  Boards,  my  own 
view  is  that  the  districts  are  really  too  large  as  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  local  self-government,  and  I  should  like  t& 
see  local  rural  self-government  entrusted  almost  entirely 
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to  Taluk  or  Sub-Divisional  Boards  and  to  village  pancha- 
yat&,  the  District  Boards  confining  themselves  to  work  of 
a  general  character  only.  If  this  were  done  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  District  Boards  modified,  I  should  not 
mind  entrusting  those  Boards  with  the  functions,  which  I 
have  in  view,  for  Advisory  Councils.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent question  and  I  do  not  want  to  complicate  matters  by 
goinc  into  it  just  now.  The  District  Boards  at  present 
look  after  education,  sanitation  and  roads.  '  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  widen  their  scope  of  work,  and 
entrust  other  functions  to  them  in  addition,  I  have  no 
obiection.  Lastly,  we  are  told  that  the  time  for  such  a  reform 
has  not  yet  come.  That,  Sir,  is  an  argument  with  which 
we  are  only  too  familiar.  In  the  opinion  of  some  officials, 
the  time  for  any  reform  never  comes,  and  yet  somehow  it 
does  come  and  reforms  do  take  place  !  And,  Sir,  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  about  other  matters  will  happen  in 
the  case  of  this  also  ;  and  in  spite  of  official  opposition  the 
time  for  this  reform  will  come. 

Sir  one  word  more  in  conclu.sion,  and  I  have  done. 
I  contend  that  the  association  of  a  Council,  such  as  I  pro- 
pose with  the  work  of  district  administration  will,  instead 
of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  that  administration,  greatly 
increase  it.  For  it  will  bring  to  it  that  higher  efficiency, 
which  results  from  the  lesponsible  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  management  of  their  own  afiairs  and  which 
can  never  be  attained  by  a  purely  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion however  like  a  machine  it  might  move.  District 
administration,  moreover,  is  the  real  ground  of  contact 
between  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  our  Legislative  Councils,  e^anded  as  they  are, 
will  not  fully  serve  the  end,  for  which  they  have  been 
reformed,    unless   that   reform   is    supplemented    by   the 
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creation  of  Advisory  District  Councils  and  their  association 
with  the  officers  in  charge  of  districts.  Sir,  I  have  already 
urged  at  some  length  that  in  the  interests  of  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  should 
be  given  an  interest  in  the  work  of  that  administration. 
What  they  feel  is,  if  I  may  quote  what  I  said  before  the 
Decentralization  Commission,  that  the  car  of  administra- 
tion should  not  merely  roll  over  their  heads,  but  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  join  in  pulling  at  the  ropes.  This 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  aspiration,  which,  I  am  convinced 
the  Government  must  recognise,  if  not  to-day,  at  least  in 
the  near  future.  Sir,  in  a  most  remarkable  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Times  of  India,  on  the  Royal 
visit,  that  paper  said  that  British  rule  in  this  country  owing 
to  its  inherent  necessities  must  be  a  continuously  progres- 
sive principle.  That,  I  think,  is  a  profound  truth,  a  truth 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  country.  It  is 
only  by  doing  this  that  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  growing  complexities  of  the  situation. 
Thus  and  thus  only,  will  the  Government  equip  itself  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  gather  in  its 
path  from  time  to  time.  Thus  and  thus  only  will  the 
better  mind  of  India  be  justified  in  the  trust  that  it  has 
always  felt  in  the  higher  purpose  of  British  rule  ;  thus  and 
thus  only  will  the  people  of  this  land — ancient  races  to 
whom  the  world  owes  a  good  deal  of  its  civilisation— be 
able  to  advance  with  slow  but  sure  and  steady  steps  to  a 
place  in  their  own  country,  worthy  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  of  the  self-respect  of  civilized  beings. 

yUephjing  on  tfoe   debate    which   ensued,    Mr.    Gokhah 
spoke  as  follovjs  : — ] 

Sir,  I  must  say  a  few  words  now  by  way  of  reply  to 
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the  speeches  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  will  begin  with  my  friend,  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
Gungadhar  Chitnavis,  who,  however.  I  hope,  will  forgive 
me  for  not  dealing  at  any  length  with  his  remarks,  be- 
cause 1  have  only  a  few  minute.s  at  my  disposal  which  I 
must  devote  to  the  Hon'ble  the  Home  M(!mber;  and, 
secondly,  with  all  respect  to  him,  I  must  say  that  there 
was  not  much  in  his  speech  which  needs  a  reply.  Sir,  it 
is  .somewhat  inconvenient  that  members  of  this  Counci> 
should  make  up  their  mind  to  oppose  a  motion  and  come 
to  the  Council  with  ready  written  speeches  before  heaving 
what  the  person  who  brings  forward  the  motion  has  got 
to  say.  Necessirily,  when  this  course  is  adopted,  much  of 
the  opposition  loses  its  force,  and  as  my  friend,  Sir  Gunga- 
dhar Rao,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  me  the 
co\ntesy  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say  before  making  up 
his  mind,  that  is  an  additional  reason  which  absolves  me 
from  taking  any  lengthy  notice  of  his  remarks.  I  will 
just  take  note  of  two  things  that  he  said  :  first,  that 
reforms  have  only  recently  been  granted,  and  that  we 
should  not  ask  for  more  now.  My  friend  really  seems- 
more  anxious  to  maintain  the  conservative  and  non-pro- 
gressive character  of  our  administration  than  the  authors 
of  recent  reforms  themselves,  because  it  ik  well  known  that 
those  who  initiated  the  recent  measures  of  reform,  also  had 
in  mind  associating  the  people  with  the  administration 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  in  what  form  this  was  to  be  done,, 
they  left  to  the  Decentralization  Commi.ssion  to  recom- 
mend. If  my  friend  will  only  look  at  the  terms  of  the 
reference  that  was  made  to  the  Decentralization  Commis- 
sion, he  will  find  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  ask  the 
Commission  to  recommend  what  measures  could  be  adopted^ 
whereby  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  brought  into- 
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closer  touch  with  the  administration  throughout.  My 
friend  thinks  that  perhaps  the  utmost  that  might  be  tried 
is  to  have  Divisional  Councils  in  a  few  selected  Divisions. 
Even  here  he  has  modified  his  position  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  before  the  Decentralization  Com- 
mission, because  his  proposal  about  Divisional  Councils 
had  no  such  qualifications  then,  as  he  has  to-daj  sought 
to  add.  My  friend  does  not  see  why  there  should  h& 
District  Councils.  Sir,  a  district  is  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  and  not  a  Division.  A  Divisional 
Council  will  only  be  a  smaller  edition  of  the  Provincial 
Council  and  will  not  meet  any  of  the  requirements  I  have 
mentioned.  We  want  a  Council  to  be  associated  with  the- 
officer,  who  is  pri mainly  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  a 
district.  My  friend  expressed  a  fear  of  some  members 
proving  obstructive.  Now  in  bodies  that  are  purely  advi- 
sory, no  great  harm  can  be  done  even  if  anybody  is  ob- 
structive. The  utmost  that  may  happen  is  that  the  time 
of  the  Board  will  be  to  some  extent  wasted  ;  but  we  might 
I  think,  well  depend  upon  the  common  sense  of  the 
other  members  to  see  to  it  that  that  sort  of  thinf 
does  not  last  for  long.  There  might  occasionally  be  a 
little  obstruction ;  if  you  will  only  assume  average  rea- 
sonableness on  the  part  of  the  men  elected  or  selected 
this  fear  of  obstruction  need  not  trouble  us.  I  will  now 
turn  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Home  Member 
Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  spoke,  no  doubt,  as  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  with  great  vigour,  but  whether  he  spoke  with 
convincing  vigour  J  must  leave  to  the  Council  to  decide 
Personally,  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  by  what  he  said 
On  the  contrary,  I  must  say  I  am  puzzled,  I  am  surprised 

— indeed,  if  I  may  use  the  word  which  he  himself  used I 

am  astounded  at  the  line  he  has  adopted  in  the  course  of 
38 
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his  reply.  The  Hon'ble  Member  began  by  promising  to 
smash,  to  shatter,  the  pretty,  pleasant  picture  which  he 
said  I  had  drawn  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  Council. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  has  certainly  smashed  many  pictures, 
but  they  were  not  of  my  drawing ;  they  were  fancy 
pictures  of  his  own.  Sir,  I  feel  bound  to  say  — I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  make  the  complaint  —that  from  one  in  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  responsible  position  we  expect  more 
care  to  be  taken  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  he  attributes  to  others.  He  attributed  to  the 
supporters  of  this  motion  all  manner  of  statements  which 
none  of  us  had  ever  made.  I,  for  one,  never  made  any  of 
the  statements  that  "he  attributed  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect.  He  said  we  spoke  in  terms  of  the  utmost  con- 
tempt of  District  Boards  and  Municipalities.  Now  I 
assert  that  I  did  not  say  a  single  word  about  these  bodies 
that  could  be  construed  into  any  kind  of  contempt. 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Reginald  Craddock :  I  beg  the 
Hon'ble  Membe»"'s  pardon.  I  never  said  a  word  about 
contempt.  "What  1  said  was  that  the  way  they  omitted 
any  references  and  put  them  aside  as  being  unworthy  of 
consideration  almost  amount  to  contempt. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  Well,  Sir,  that  is  because 
the  Hon'ble  Member  has  not  really  cared  to  understand  our 
proposal.  The  Municipalities  exist  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses ;  the  District  Boards  too  exist  for  certain  similar 
specifi^c  purposes.  We  propose  to  bring  into  existence  ano- 
ther body  for  certain  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  I 
referred  very  briefly  only  to  Municipalities  and  Distiict 
Boards.  But  that  was  because  we  have  all  to  speak  Avith- 
in  certain  time  limits  here — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
speaking  against  time  when  I  came  to  that  part  of  my 
speech — and  so,  though  I  had  intended  saying  more  on  the 
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subject,  I  could  not  do  so  for  want  of  time.  But  surely 
because  we  did  not  speak  at  great  length  about  Municipal- 
ities and  District  Boards,  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  not  justi- 
fied in  calling  our  attitude  an  attitude  of  contempt  or  one 
bordering  on  contempt.  Then,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member 
spoke  of  our  saying  that  there  were  no  educated  advisors 
available  to  the^CoUector  ;  but  who  ever  said  such  a  thing  ? 
We  all  know  that  there  are  Deputy  Collectors  and  others 
under  the  Collector.  They  are  all  men  now  of  good  edu- 
cation. And  none  of  us  said  that  educated  men  were  not 
available  for  consultation.  What  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
what  I  said  in  the  middle,  what  I  said  at  the  end  of  my 
speech  was,  that  what  we  wanted  was  non-oJiicial  associa- 
tion with  the  Collector.  There  are  plenty  of  officials  to  ad- 
vise him,  and  he  depends  daily  upon  their  reports  ;  that,  in 
fact,  is  our  complaint,  namely,  that  the  whole  administra- 
tion is  bureaucratic  in  character,  based*upon  reports  receiv- 
ed fi'om  below  and  carried  on  under  orders  received  from 
above.  Now  we  want  things  to  be  less  like  a  machine 
working  automatically,  and  more  like  an  institution  which 
concerns  itself  with  human  beings,  who  have  to  be  intei-- 
■ested  in  the  work  that  is  done.  I  frankly  stated  in  my 
speech  that  one  of  the  objects  that  I  had  in  view  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  question  was  to  give  some  sort  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  district  in  the  administration  of  the 
district,  so  that,  as  one  result,  unfair  and  irresponsible 
-criticism  might  become  less  and  less.  Sir,  the  Hon'ble 
Member,  in  referring  to  a  quotation  w^hich  I  had  made 
from  Woodrow  Wilson,  said  that  I  had  abruptly  stopped 
quoting,  probably  because  what  followed  was  inconvenient 
to  me.  Well,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  might  have  adopt- 
ed a  little  more  charitable  attitude  towards  me.  He  saw- 
that  I   was  speaking  against   time,   and   he   might   have 
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assumed  that  I  stopped  ^vhere  I  did, because  what  followed  did 
not  concern  my  argument.  However  as  the  Hon'ble 
Member  has  thrown  doubt  on  what  I  did,  I  will,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,  read  the  portion  which 
I  did  not  then  read.  1  will  read  that  portion,  and  will 
then,  if  he  likes,  pass  the  book  on  to  him,  so  that  he  may- 
verify  the  quotation.     The  portion  is  as  follows  : — 

More  important  than  its  administrative  funRtions  are  the 
Judicial  functions  witli  which  it  has  been  recently  invested.  Since 
1883,  the  District  Committee  has  been  the  administrative  Court  of 
the  District.  AVhen  acting  in  this  capacity,  the  Committee  is 
presided  over  by  its  judicial  number  and  the  President  of  the 
administration  does  not  sit  v.-ith  it. 

This  is  all  that  I  had  left  out,  because,  as  the  Council 
will  see,  it  does  not  concern  the  President  of  the  adminis- 
tration, whose  position  we  were  considering. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  deal  with  some  of  the  arguments 
brouc'ht  forwai'd  by  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  the  course  of 
his  speech.  Here  again  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  approach  this  question.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  gave  us  an  idea  as  to  how  he  approaches 
this  question  when  he  said  :  "Well,  if  I  were  a  Collector,. 
I  would  go  out  in  the  District  among  the  people  and  I 
would  ask  those  people  what  they  wanted  personally'. 
Why  should  I  have  anybody  between  me  and  the  people  ?" 
As  though  the  men  who  will  'come'  between  him  and 
the  people  do  not  belong  to  the  district  and  have  no  inter- 
est in  its  administration  !  This  is  exactly  the  attitude  of 
mind,  Sir,  which  mu.st  be  given  up,  if  district  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  improved.  You  must  create  in  the  minds 
of  all  classes  in  the  district  some  sort  of  interest  in,  some 
sense  of  responsibility  for,  your  administration.  It  would 
not  do  for  a  man  to  say,  '  I  administer  this  district ;  it  is 
for  me  to  ffive  orders :   the   people   exist   only   to   obey'  t 
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The  higher  purpose  of  British  rule,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  to  associate  us  slowly  but  steadily  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
administration  should  really  become  ours.  Sir,  the  Hoa'- 
ble  Member  referred,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  to  a 
proposal  which  I  had  made  before  the  Decentralization 
Commission  but  to  which  I  made  no  reference  to-day,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  Commissionerships.  I  did  not  refer  to 
this — again  I  must  say — because  there  was  no  time  to  do 
so  ;  I  was  speaking  against  time.  My  view,  however,  is 
the  same  as  it  was,  when  I  placed  it  before  the  Decentraliz- 
ation Commission,  and  it  is  this : — You  must  free 
the  Collector  largely  from  the  present  excessive 
secretariat  control.  After  all,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
same  Civil  Service  from  which  also  the  secretariat 
officials  are  drawn.  In  many  cases — I  have  heard  this 
complaint  from  Collectors  again  and  again  — he  is  a 
fairly  senior  officer  of  that  service,  whereas  some  Under- 
Secretary,  who  is  generally  a  junior  man,  very  often 
passes  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Government  on  the 
■reports  that  go  from  him,  frequently  after  keeping  them  a 
good  long  time  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Secretariat. 
Now  what  is  the  value  of  this  kind  of  thing  ?  Free  the 
man  from  this ;  he^belongs  to  the  same  service,  so  do  Govejc'n- 
•ment  Secretaries.  He  is  qualified  just  as  well  as  Secretariat 
■officials  to  deal  with  these  matters — perhaps  better. 
He  is,  moreover,  on  the  spot  and  knows  more  about  the 
business.  Only  do  not  make  him  an  absolute  ruler.  Free 
•him  largely  from  Secretariat  control,  but  substitute  for 
such  control  a  certain  amount  of  non-official  association  ; 
and  for  this  associate  with  him  some  of  the  best  men  in 
■the  district,  whose  advice  he  should  be  bound  to  take,  so 
■that,  in  .any    case,    due  deliberation  may  be  ensured   and 
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there  may  be  no  hasty  action.  If  the  Collector  caiinot 
spare  one  day  in  the  month  for  this  purpose,  well,  I  really 
must  saj'  that  the  ideas  that  some  gentlemen  have  on  the- 
subject  of  the  administration  of  this  country  are  extraord- 
inary. If  you  like — it  is  only  a  question  of  funds — give 
him  another  assistant  so  that  he  may  be  further  freed 
from  his  ordinary  routine  work.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  people  that  they  should  be 
associated  in  some  manner  with  the  administration  of  the 
district,  and  enabled  to  feel  that  it  is  their  own  administra- 
tion. Then  the  people  Avill  criticise  the  administration  less 
and  less  ;  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  will  come  ta 
them  ;  and  both  parties  to  this  transaction  will,  in  the  end, 
profit  by  it.  If  you  fr6e  the  Collector  from  a  large  part  of 
the  present  Secretariat  control,  I  certainly  do  not  think 
that  any  harm  will  be  done.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  not 
require  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  Commissioner. 
Many  distinguished  men  have  taken  the  view  that 
Commissioners  are  really  superfluous.  Even  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Reginald  Ci'addock  refers  to  that  view  in  his  minute. 
He  says  he  does  not  want  the  Commissioners  to  be  mere 
*  post  offices,'  or  *a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach'.  Both  these 
expressions  we  have  heard  again  and  again,  and  they  have 
come  from  men  who  have  held  responsible  positions  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  If  you  have  a  strong 
central  Government  laying  down  policies,  issuing^ 
general  instructions,  having  Inspectors- General  to  go 
about  and  inspect  district  administration  from  time 
to  time,  and  supplying  expert  advice  to  the  district 
officers  Avhen  necessai-y,  then  district  officei's,  with 
the  assistance  of  Advisory  Councils,  might  very  well  carry 
on  the  administration  of  their  districts.  Sir,  it  is  easy  for 
members    of   the  Government    to  describe  the  suggestions 
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coming  from  us  non-officials  as  not  practicable.  It  all  really 
depends  on  whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  try  them  or 
not.  The  Hon'ble  Member  is  in  a  position  to  try  any 
experiment  which  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  try,  while  we 
are  not  in  that  position.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  his  ideas 
are  always  pi^acticable,  whereas  ours  may  be  brushed  aside 
as  impracticable  !  Sir,  I  certainly  hold  that  Commissioner- 
ships  are  unnecessary  and  should  be  abolished.  But 
from  that — from  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  Commis- 
sioners to  the  abolition  of  CoUectorship — well,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  transition  whatsoever.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  says  if  Mr.  Gokhale  proposes  the 
abolition  of  Commissionership,  he  may  also  propose 
the  abolition  of  Collectoi'ships  ;  and  if  that  is  done, 
what  is  to  happen.  He  might  as  well  ask,  if  Govern- 
ment ceases  to  exist,  what  is  to  happen  !  It  would 
never  enter  the  head  of  any  sane  person  to  propose 
that  Collectorships  should  be  abolished.  If  you  argue  in 
that  way  then  I  really  must  say  that  that  is  not  a  fair  way 
of  dealing  with  a  proposal  like  this.  I  regret  I  have  no 
time  to  deal  a\  ith  all  the  specific  objections  that  he  has  urged 
against  the  outlines  of  my  scheme.  But  I  will  deal  with  as 
many  as  I  can.  The  first  I  would  take  is  about  the 
imposition  of  punitive  police.  He  said  that  he  was 
astounded  that  I  should  suggest  that  the  Collector  f^hould 
discuss  this  with  men  sitting  with  him  round  a  board.  By 
the  way,  I  may  state  that  though  I  have  suggested  nine 
as  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Council,  it 
need  not  be  necessarily  nine  and  J  no  other.  If  nine  will 
not  do,  increase  it  to  any  other  that  is  reasonable.  That 
will  be  my  answer  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shafi,  whose  support 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  in  this  matter.  All  Iwant  is  that  the 
Council  should  be  a  small    body,  and  that  it  should  discuss 
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things  as  we  do  at  a  municipal  managing  commitee  or 
standing  committee  meeting —  in  a  moi-e  or  less  convei'- 
«ational  manner  and  not  by  means  of  speeches.  Now,  Sir, 
ii  you  want  to  impose  punitive  police  on  an  area  or  a 
section  of  the  people,  you  depend  at  present  upon 
•official  reports  only.  But  that  is  exactly  our  grievance. 
For  you  sometimes  throw  the  whole  burden  on  a 
wrong  class ;  sometimes  it  is  distributed  among 
classes  some  of  whom  have  not  oflended.  Now  if 
jou  consult  your  Council  on  these  questions  you 
will  first  of  all  have  to  place  your  reports  before  them.  If 
you  admit  them  to  a  participation  in  the  administration, 
then  the  subordinates'  reports  must  be  available  to  them, 
as  papers  are  laid  before  Committees  that  work  with  a 
Chairman.  If  you  are  prepared  to  assume  that  these  people 
will  be  reasonable  beings,  that  they  will  not  necessarily  be 
afflicted  with  some  extra  curse,  then  they  maybe  depended 
upon  to  show  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  requirements  of 
the  administration.  It  is  the  present  secrecy  of  administra- 
tion which,  unless  circumstances  are  exceptional,  must  be 
removed.  The  British  Government  in  this  country  must 
he  our  Government,  not  a  Government  keeping  us  at 
^arm's  length,  but  really  associating  us  in  a  responsible 
manner  with  the  administration,  so  that  we  may  feel  that 
it  is  our  Government.  At  present  you  act  on  reports 
from  the  police.  We  all  know  what  that  means.  Every- 
body's reputation  is  in  the  h.^nds  of  the  police.  Many  of 
Tis  have  suffered  from  that.  I  speak  in  this  matter  from 
personal  experience. 

If  you  are  going  to  punish  a  whole  class  of  men — 
that  is  what  you  do  by  means  of  punitive  police — you  can 
surely  explain  the  reasons  to  ten  or  twelve  men.  If  you 
cannot  carry  these  men  with  you,  rest  assured  that    there 
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is  something  wrong  with  your  policy.  Then,  Sir,  the 
Hon'ble  Member  objects  that  my  proposal  about  liquor 
shops  really  amounts  to  asking  for  local  option.  Well, 
Sir,  I  am  a  very  keen  advocate  of  local  option.  I  have 
advocated  it  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  advocate  it 
till  it  is  granted.  But  my  present  proposal  does  not 
amount  to  local  option,  for  the  Council  is  only  advisory, 
and  if  the  Collector  does  not  carry  it  with  him,  the  matter 
can  go  as  at  pi'esent  to  the  Government.  The  function  is 
merely  an  advisory  function,  and  if  he  carries  the  Council 
with  him  a  great  deal  of  bother  is  saved.  Again,  as 
regards  the  suspension  of  local  bodies,  the  Hon'ble 
Member  is  afraid  that  the  members  will  become  unpopular, 
if  they  vote  for  suspension.  He  is  strangely  anxious 
that  these  Councils,  which  he  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  prevent  from  coming  into  existence,  should  not 
become  unpopular !  Well,  even  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
face  unpopularity  at  once  in  regard  to  a  Municipality 
which  requires  to  be  suspended,  after  a  time  at  any  rate  the 
fibre  of  these  men  will  be  strengthened  and  they  will  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  as  other  Indian  officials  do  at 
present.  Then  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  the  fram- 
ing of  rules  may  be  an  urgent  matter.  If  so,  you  may 
have  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council ;  ordinarily, 
however,  the  framing  of  rules  is  a  matter  for  deliberation. 
If  you  ai'e  not  going  to  associate  non-officials  with  you 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  know  in  what  else  you 
will  associate  them  with  you.  The  Hon'ble  Member  fears 
that  the  Councils  might  become  a  hot  bed  of  inti"igue.  In 
what  way  can  a  mere  advisory  body  become  a  hot  bed  of 
intrigue.  He  says  two  or  three  men  might  get  an  ascend- 
ancy over  a  Collector.  But  such  things  happen  now,  and 
under   my  scheme,  the  evil  will  tend  to   grow  less  and  not 
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more.  A  strong  Collector  generally  takes  care  of  himself, 
and  the  chances  of  two  or  three  unscrupulous  men  getting 
an  ascendancy  over  a  weak  Collector's  mind  are  far  greater 
when  you  have  no  Advisory  Council  than  when  you  have 
such  a  Council.  Again  what  about  providing  for  the 
responsible  ventilation  of  grievances  in  a  district.  Is  there 
no  value  to  be  attached  to  this  ?  I  can  only  express  my 
view  that  if  you  provide  some  outlet  for  such  ventilation, 
a  great  deal  of  bitterness  wliich  arises  at  present  will  be 
prevented.  The  Hon'ble  Member  must  surely  have  ex- 
perience of  such  matters.  Wrong  things  are  sometimes 
done  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Collector,  by  some- 
police  officer  or  some  one  else.  At  present  the  grievance 
has  simply  to  take  its  course.  As  my  friend  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  has  pointed  out,  questions  are  asked 
about  it  in  the  Provincial  Council  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Province  to  it.  When  the  complaint  does 
not  belong  to  the  Collector's  own  Department,  the  matter 
has  to  be  referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  numerous 
central  departments  with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded  in  recent  years.  Well,  these  departments  have 
their  own  procrastinating  methods  of  doing  work. 
If  there  is  more  government  on  the  spot  and  if  these 
matters  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Collector,, 
will  not  much  harm  be  prevented  ?  It  is  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  "this  kind  of  harm 
should  be  prevented — -I  do  not  mean  by  going  to- 
the  Collector  privately  and  putting  things  before  him  in 
an  individual  capacity,  for  there  is  no  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility in  that.  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  asks,  what 
will  be  the  end  if  you  begin  like  this  ?  I  will  tell  him 
what  the  end  will  be.  The  end  will  be  better  and  better 
administration  !     The  end  will  be  that  the  people  will  feel 
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that  the  administration  is  theirs.  The  end  will  be  that 
the  gulf  that  at  present  yawns  between  officials  and  the 
public  will  be  steadily  bridged  :  good  administration  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  people  feeling  a  responsibility 
for  it  and  an  interest  in  it,  and  things  moving  generally 
much  more  smoothly  than  they  do  at  present — this  will  be 
the  end  if  my  proposal  is  accepted  ! 

Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  trespassed  on  the  attention 
of  the  Council  longer  than  I  should  have.  I  must  leave 
the  other  points  now  alone,  and  I  must  ask  that  this  re- 
solution be  put  to  the  vote. 


INDENTURED  LABOUR  FOR  NATAL. 

[On  2oth  Fehruary  1910,  the  Hon'hle  Mr.  Q.  K. 
Gokhale  moved  thefoUoioing  Resolution  in  the  Imjierial  Legis- 
lative Council: — ] 

That  the  Council  recomrnends  that  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  recruitment  of 
indentured  labour  in  British  India  for  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

The  Government  accepted  it  and  the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  moving  the  Resolution  spoke  as  follows  : — 

I  must  at  the  outset  express  my  deep  sense  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has  aiforded  facilities 
for  to-day's  debate.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  significance 
that  the  first  exei'cise  of  the  new  privilege  of  moving  reso- 
lutions in  this  Council  should  be  in  respect  of  a  question 
which  has  not  only  roused  intense  feeling  among  all 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  but  in  regard 
to  which  the  Government  of  India  itself  is  understood  to 
be  of  one  mind  with  the  people.  That  being  so,  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  my  motion  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Council  and  that  the  Government  will  thus  place 
itself  at  the  head  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  universal 
sentiment  in  the  matter  throughout  the  country,  I  think 
the  first  thing  to  realize  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  problem  in  South  Africa  has  arisen 
out  of  the  supply  of  indentured  labour  to  Natal.  The 
Indian  population  in  South  Africa  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  : — Those  who  are  under  indenture.  This  class 
is  of  course  confined  to  Natal.  (2)  The  ex-indentui'ed 
and  their  descendants,  by  the  ex-indentured  being  meant 
those  who  have  completed  their  term  of  indenture  but 
have  not  returned  to  India,  nor  have  got  themselves 
re-indentured  but  who  are    struggling  amidst    great  diffi- 
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culties  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  free  Indians.     This  class 
has  of  course  grown  out  of  the-  first.     And  (3)  traders  and 
other  Indians  who  gave  gone  to  South  Africa  at  their  own 
expense.     These  persons  have  gone    there   in  the  wake  of 
the  indentured    Indians    and    primarily    to    supply  their 
needs.     Now,  my  Lord,  my    own    view  of  this  system  of 
indentured  labour  is  that  it  should  be  abolished  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  actual  slavery,  but    I  fear  in  prac- 
tice in  a  large  number  of   cases  it    cannot  be  far  removed 
from  it.     To  take  from  this    country    helpless    men    and 
women  to  a  distant  land,  to  assign  them  thereto  employers 
in  whose  choice  they  have  no  voice  and  of  whose  language, 
customs,  social     usages    and     special   civilisation  they  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  to  make  them    work  there  under  a 
law  which  they  do  not  understand  and  which    treats  their 
simplest  and  most  natural  attempts  to  escape  ill-treatments 
as  criminal  ofi"ences — such  a  system  by  Avhatever   name    it 
may  be  called,  must  really  border  on     the  servile.     This  is 
also  the  view  which  the  entire  Indian  commv;nity  through- 
out South  Africa  takes  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  not  merely 
on  its  own  account  that     I  advocate     an     abolition  of  this 
system.     I  also  advocate  it  because  this   continued     influx 
of  indentured   labour    into    South  Africa    and  the  conse- 
quent   inevitable  annual  additions  to  the  I'anks  of  the    ex- 
indentured  tends  steadily  to  lower    the    whole  position  of 
the  free  Indian  population.     The  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  indentui-ed  Indian    is  generally    I'egarded  comes 
to  extend  itself  not  only  to  the  ex-indentured   but  even  to 
traders    and    other  Indians    of  independent  means.    The 
struggle    of  free  Indians  to  maintain  themselves  becomes 
more  and  more  acute  by  these  constant    additions  and  the 
whole    community  feels  an    intolerable  and    continuously 
increasing  economic  burden  placed  upon  its  shoulders.     I 
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may,  however,  be  told  that  this  is  an  extreme  view  to  take, 
and  that  though  circumstances  may  arise  which  may  lead 
the  Government  of  India  to  prohibit  altogether  the  supply 
of  indentured  labour  to  Xatal,  for  the  present  it  would  be 
a  more  prudent  course  to  utilise  Natal's  need,  for  securing 
an  improvement  in  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Indians  in 
South  Africa  generally  and  in  Xatal  in  particular,  Xow, 
my  Lord,  though  this  is  not  the  highest  view  to  take  of 
the  matter,  I  am  prepared  to  recognise  that  from  a  practi- 
<;al  standpoint  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
The  position  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  which  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  now 
^'■rown  absolutely  intolerable,  and  in  any  I'emedy  therefore 
which  the  Government  can  apply  to  the  situation  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  strong  and  hearty  support  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

'^''hat,  my  Lord,  is  the  position  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity to-day  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa  ?  The  total 
Indian  population  in  the  four  colonies  or  states  of  South 
Africa  which  have  recently  been  federated  into  the  South 
African  Union  is  about  1,50,000.  Of  this  number  1,20,000 
are  in  Nata',  about  15,000  are  in  Cape  Colony,  about 
13,000  are  entitled  to  be  in  the  Transvaal — though  the 
actual  number  there  owing  to  the  struggle  of  the  last  three 
years  is  not  more  than  6,000  at  present — and  about  100 
■only  are  in  Orangia.  Let  us  take  Xatal  first.  The  supply 
of  indentured  labour  from  India  to  Natal  first  began  in 
the  year  1860.  And  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
of  8  years  from  1866  to  1874,  it  has  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  From  the  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  find  that  the  total  number  of 
Indians  actually  under  indenture  to-day  in  Natal  is  about 
40,000.     In  addition  to  this    there    are  about  65,000  ex- 
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indentured  Indians  and  their  descendants,  while  the  trad- 
ing Indian  community  stands  at  about  15,000.  The  period 
■of  indenture  is  for  5  years  after  which  a  person  may  re- 
turn to  India,  in  which  case  he  gets  a  free  passage  to  this 
country,  or  he  may  get  himself  re-indentured,  or  again  he 
may  remain  as  a  free  individual  in  the  colony  on  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  license  of  £3  for  every  male  above  16 
years  of  age  and  every  female  above  13.  Now  so  far  as 
the  persons  actually  under  indenture  are  concerned,  the 
principal  grievance  is  naturally  ill-treatment  by  employers. 
Very  grave  allegations  on  this  subject  have  been  made 
and  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  seen  them  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  Protector  of  Immigrants  being  an  officer 
•of  the  Natal  Government,  he  affords  but  little  real  protec- 
tion to  the  poor  Indian  labourers.  He  is  ignorant  of  their 
language  and  their  ways  of  life  and  is  generally  imbued 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  colony  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if 
he  is  unable  to  enter  into  their  feelings  or  understand 
their  grievances.  A  starting  fact  which  has  been  men- 
tioned and  has  not  been  contradicted  is  that  the  rate  of 
suicide  among  the  indentured  is  double  of  what  it  is  among 
the  ex-indentured  and  from  ten  to  twelve  times  what  it  is 
among  those  classes  in  India  from  whom  the  indentured 
are  drawn. 

All  these  allegations  require  a  searching  and  careful 
enquiry  and  I  think  the  Government  of  India  should  urge 
on  the  Government  of  Natal  a  joint  enquiry  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Governments  in  the  matter.  I  also  think 
that  the  Protector  of  indentured  Indians  in  Natal  should 
be  an  officer  of  the  Government  of  India,  periodically  sent 
out  from  this  country  and  not  an  officer  of  the  Natal  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  ex-inden- 
tured.    The  policy  of  the  colony  towards  them   has  under- 
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gone  a  gradual  and  now  a  complete  change.  In  the  earlier 
years  after  the  system  of  indentured  b-bour  came  into 
existence,  the  one  anxiety  of  the  Natal  Government  was 
how  to  keep  in  the  colony  those  whose  term  of  indenture 
had  expired.  Various  inducements  were  offered  and  one 
of  the  conditions  then  insisted  on  was  that  indentured 
Indians"  should  leave  the  colony  before  the  expiry  of  ten 
yeai-s  from  the  date  of  their  arrival.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  ex-indentured  Indians  have  deserved  well  of  the 
colony.  It  is  to  their  labour  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  Natal  is  largely  due.  So  recently  as  July  1903,  Sir 
Leige  Hulett,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Natal,  bore  the  follow- 
ing testimony  on  this  point  : — 

The  condition  of  the  colony  before  the  importation  of  Indian 
labour  was  one  of  gloom,  it  was  one  that  then  and  there  threatened 
to  extinguish  the  vitality  of  the  country  and  it  was  only  by  the 
Government  assisting  the  importation  of  labour  that  the 
country  began  at  once  to  revive.  The  coast;  had  been  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  South  Africa.  They  couH 
not  find  in  the  whole  of  the  Cape  and  the  Transvaal  what  could 
be  found  on  the  coast  of  Natal — 10,000  acres  of  land  in  one  plot 
and  in  one  crop—  and  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  importation  of 
Indians.  .  .  .  Durban  was  absolutely  built  up  by  the  Indian 
population. 

And  yet  these  Indians  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
colony  have  for  years  past  been  making  bitter  complaints 
of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  manner  in  which  they  are 
being  treated.  The  early  policy  of  inducing  ex-indentured 
Indians  to  remain  in  the  colony  was  gradually  given  up 
and  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  colonist  in  Natal  has  been  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  free  Indian  element  there.  A  number,  of 
expedients  have  been  tried  to  make  their  lot  intolerable,  of 
which  the  most  serious,  so  far  as  the  ex-indentured  com- 
munity is  concerned,  is  the  imposition  by  an  Act  of  1896 
of  an  annual  license  of  £3  for  every  male  above  the  age  of 
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16  and  every  female  above  the  age  of  13.  My  Lord,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  due  restraint  of  this  outrage- 
ous impost.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  that  a  Bill 
has  now  been  introduced  in  the  Natal  Legislature  to  da 
away  with  this  license  so  far  as  women  are  concerned. 
But  the  latest  papers  from  Natal  show  that  the  measure 
has  already  been  whittled  down  in  committee  and  that 
instead  of  exempting  all  women  it  is  now  proposed  to  vest 
a  discretion  in  the  Magistrate  to  grant  exemption  in  such 
cases  only  as  he  deems  proper.  This  cruel  impost  which 
has  to  be  paid  by  ex-indentured  Indians  in  addition  to  the 
£1  poll-tax,  which  ever3'body  has  to  pay  in  Natal,  has 
already  caused  enormous  suffering  ;  it  has  broken  up  fami- 
lies, it  has  driven  men  to  crime,  and,  grave  as  the  state- 
ment is,  it  must  be  made,  for  I  see  it  repeated  in  the  Natal 
Legislature  and  practically  corroborated  by  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Natal  Government  last  year,  it  has 
driven  women  to  a  life  of  shame.  My  Lord,  who  are  these 
people  who  are  called  upon  by  the  Colony  to  pay  this 
annual  license  of  £3  for  the  right  to  remain  in  the  Colony? 
They  are  probably  persons  Avhose  experience  of  indenture 
has  been  none  too  kind  and  who  are  therefore  unwilling  to- 
indenture  themselves  again  ;  who  at  the  same  time,  nob 
ha\dng  been  able  to  lay  by  anything  during  the  period  of 
indenture,  and  having  probably  lost  caste  in  India  by 
reason  of  their  going  to  Africa,  dare  not  return  to  this 
country  to  face  a  life  of  poverty  added  to  social  disgrace^ 
and  who  therefore  have  no  choice  but  to  stay  in  Sout 
Africa  for  whose  sake  they  have  left  their  counti-y  and  to 
whose  service  they  have  given  five  of  their  best  years.  I 
think  the  Natal  Government  ought  to  be  urged  to  with- 
draw at  once  this  iniquitous  impost.  It  is  not  however 
only  the  presence  of  the  ex-indentured  Indians  to  which, 
the  colonists  object. 
39 
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They  als  >  object  to  the  Indian  trading  community 
whose  number  is  about  15,000  to-day  and  who  have  been 
feeling  the  weight  of  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  for  the  last 
tifteen  years.  At  one  time  this  community  possessed  both 
the  political  and  the  municipal  franchise.  The  political 
franchise  was,  however,  withdrawn  in  1896,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  take  away 
the  mvinicipal  franchi.'^e  also.  Then  during  the  last  five 
years  endless  trouble  and  much  suffering  and  loss  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  absolutely  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  licenses  to  trade  have  been  withdrawn  or  refused, 
the  persons  ruined  not  even  being  permitted  to  appeal  to 
the  Supi"eme  Court.  During  the  last  two  months  a  little 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, for  an  Act  has  been  passed,  probably  under  pressure 
from  the  Government  of  India,  allowing  again  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  renewals  of  licenses  are  refused. 
This,  however,  removes  only  a  part  of  the  grievance,  be- 
cause there  is  still  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  where 
new  licenses  are  refused  or  permission  to  transfer  licenses 
is  withheld.  Again,  since  last  year,  the  educational  facili- 
ties enjoyed  by  the  free  Indian  community  have  been 
greatly  curtailed,  there  being  now  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  Indian  boys  above  the  age  of  14  or  for  Indian 
gii'ls  of  any  age.  In  1908,  two  laws  were  passed  by  the 
colony  which  were  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  proposing  to  extinguish  altogether  the  Indian 
trading  community  in  the  colony  in  ten  years.  My  Lord, 
the  whole  policy  of  Natal  to-day  towards  the  Indian  popu- 
lation is  an  utterly  selfish  and  heartless  "  policy,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  any  relief  can  be  obtained  is  by  the 
Government  of  India  adopting  a  stern  attitude  towards  the 
colony  in  return. 
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I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  position  of  Indians  in  Natal. 
Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  agitation  of  the  last  three  years  in  that 
colony  has  overshadowed  the  standing  grievances  of  the 
Indian  community  there,  which  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Boer  Government.  These  grievances  are  three  :  In  the 
first  place,  Indians  cannot  acquire  any  political  or  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  the  Transvaal,  Secondly,  they  cannot 
hold  any  immoveable  property  there.  And,  thirdly,  they 
are  liable  to  be  confined  to  residence  in  locations.  In 
addition  to  these  three  grievances  the  doors  of  the  Trans- 
vaal have  since  1907  been  absolutely  shut  in  the  face  of 
all  Indians,  who  were  not  there  before  the  war,  no  matter 
what  their  status  or  qualifications  may  be.  Alone  among 
British  colonies,  the  Transvaal  has  placed  statutory  dis- 
abilities on  His  Majesty's  Asiatic  subjects  in  the  matter  of 
■entering  that  colony.  Alone  among  British  colonies  the 
Transvaal  has  sought  to  inflict  galling  and  degrading 
indignities  and  humiliations  on  His  Majesty's  Indian 
subjects.  The  protest  which  the  Indian  community  of 
Transvaal  has  made  against  these  disabilities  and  indig- 
nities during  the  last  three  years  has  now  attained  historic 
importance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  this  oc- 
casion into  its  details  because  the  story  has  now  been  told 
from  a  hundred  platforms  in  the  country.  The  struggle 
has  not  yet  ended — the  end  is  not  even  insight.  But 
India  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  for  the  part  which  her 
children  have  played  in  this  struggle.  The  Indians  in  the 
Transvaal  have  sufiered  much  for  the  sake  of  conscience 
and  of  country,  but  they  have  done  nothing  unworthy. 
And  they  have  throughout  been  most  reasonable.  They 
have  not  asked  for  unrestricted  Asiatic  immigration  into 
the  Transvaal.  They  have  only  insisted  that  there  shall  be 
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no  statutoiy  disabilities  imposed  upon  their  race,  and  that 
legislation  subjecting  them  to  degi'ading  indignities  shall 
be  repealed.  So  far  no  relief  has  been  forthcoming.  But 
pei"haps  the  darkest  hour  is  already  passed  and  the  dawn 
is  not  now  far.  Of  the  Indian  position  in  Orangia,  not 
much  need  be  said.  The  doors  of  this  colony  are  shut 
against  all  Asiatics  except  such  as  want  to  enter  as  domestic 
servants,  and  there  are  about  a  hundred  Indians  to-day 
thei'e  in  that  capacity.  There  were  Indian  traders  at  one 
time  in  Orangia,  but  they  Avere  f  orciblj'  turned  out  of  the 
colony  by  the  old  Boer  Govei-nment  about  1893,  and  since 
then  no  others  have  been  allowed  to  get  in. 

Lastl}',  I  come  to  Cape  Colony.  Here  on  the  whole  a 
liberal  policy  is  pursued  towards  Indians  and  with  the 
exception  of  E-ist  London  the  colony  treats  Indians  fairly 
well.  The  total  number  of  Indians  in  this  colony  is  about 
15,000.  They  are  permitted  to  acquire  both  the  political 
and  the  municipal  franchise,  and  though  they  have  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  obtaining  licenses  to  trade  and  at 
times  considerable  suffering  and  los^  has  been  caused  by- 
arbitrary  x'efusals  to  grant  or  i-enew  licenses,  on  the  whole 
the  position  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  other  parts 
of  South  Africa.  In  East  London  things  are  no  doubt  bad, 
but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  resolution  recommends  that  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  should  acquire  statutory  powers  to  prohi- 
bit altogether  if  necessary  the  supply  of  indentured 
labour  to  the  colony  of  N^ital.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands 
at  present  the  Government  does  not  possess  these  powers 
and  that  I  am  sure  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  negotiations  into  which  it  may  have  to  enter 
with  the  Government  of  Natal  on  questions  connected 
■with   the    treatment   of   Indians    in    that    colony.     It  is 
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of  course  true  that  the  mere  taking  of  these  powers  does 
not  mean  that  they  will  be  necessarily  exercised.  Still 
this  resolution  if  accepted  by  the  Council  to-day  will  be  an 
indication  to  South  Africa  generally  and  to  Xatal  in  paiti- 
cular  as  to  how  strong  and  deep  is  the  feeling  which  has 
been  roused  in  this  country  by  their  anti- Asiatic  policy. 
The  idea  of  stopping  the  supply  of  Indian  labour  to  Natal 
is  not  a  new  one.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Boer 
War,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  addressing  a  deputation 
headed  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  made  an  emphatic  declaration 
that  unless  Natal  treated  the  Indian  community  more 
fairly  the  Government  of  India  might  be  driven  to  this 
course.  But  obviously  Natal  has  never  taken  such  a 
threat  seriously  ;  for  had  it  done  so  it  would  not  have 
endeavoured,  as  it  has  steadily  done,  to  make  the  position 
of  the  free  Indian  community  worse  than  before,  also  its 
representatives  in  its  Legislative  Assembly  would  not  be 
talking  to-day  with  easy  assurance  of  getting  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  agree  to  the  proposal  that  the  indenture 
of  indentui-ed  immigrants  should  terminate  in  India  or  on 
high  seas. 

My  Lord,  I  sincerely  trust  that  to-day's  proceedings 
in  this  Council  will  open  some  eyes  at  least  in  South 
Africa.  I  think  the  power  to  stop  recruitment  of  inden- 
tured labour  for  Natal  should  go  a  considerable  way  in 
securing  from  the  Natal  Government  fair  terms  generally 
for  the  Indian  community  resident  in  the  colony.  Natal 
needs  oui  labour.  It  cannot  do  without  it.  A  num- 
ber of  its  industries  largely,  almost  entirely,  depend  upon 
it.  and  they  would  be  paralysed  if  this,  labour  was  Avitb- 
drawn.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Natal  to  consider  the 
question  of  Indian  immigration   is  conclusive.     This    is  so 
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far  as  Natal  is  concerned.  The  actual  effects  of  the  sug- 
gested prohibition  if  carried  out  will,  however,  probabl}'  go 
beyond  Natal  and  extend  to  the  Transvaal.  For,  as  the- 
Natal  Commission  of  last  year  points  out  the  Avithdrawal 
of  indentured  Indian  labour  from  Natal  will  necessitate  a 
corresponding  withdrawal  of  the  Kaffir  labour  of  NataJ 
from  the  Transvaal,  I  think  the  present  is  an  especially 
opportune  moment  for  the  Government  of  India  to  acquire 
the  power  proposed  in  this  re-^olution.  Not  only  has  public 
attention  in  this  country  and  England  been  drawn  to  the 
condition  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  as  it  was  never  drawn 
before  but  the  control  of  the  Asiatic  Legislation  in  South 
Africa  will  shortly  pass  from  the  several  Colonial  Legisla-^ 
tures  to  the  Union  Parliament  which  will  meet  in 
October,  This  Parliament  will  be  largely  dominated 
by  Cape  Colony  views  as  nearly  one-half  of  its  members- 
will  be  from  Cape  Colony.  Very  probably  Mr.  Merriman 
will  be  the  first  Federal  Prime  Ministei',  and  he  declared- 
himself  only  the  other  day  in  favour  of  a  just  and  uniform 
policy  towards  Indians  in  South  Africa,  by  which  he  no- 
doubt  meant  the  Cape  policy.  It  is  possible  therefore 
that  strong  representations  made  by  the  Indian  and  Im- 
perial Governments  on  behalf  of  Indians  backed  by  the 
power  which  this  resolution  suggests  ma}'  prove  more 
effective  at  this  juncture  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  in  securing  a  redress  of  several  of  our  grievances.  My 
Lord,  I  urge  this'  resolution  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Council  because  I  believe  it  will  prove  of  some 
use  in  remedying  the  evil  from  which  we  suffer.  But  I 
confess  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  chance  of  its  prov- 
ing in  any  degree  effective,  I  should  still  have  proposed  it 
because  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  mark  in  a 
formal  and    responsible    manner    our    resentment  at  the 
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treatment  meted  out  to  us  by  the  South  African  Colonies 
and  not  to  take  that  treatment  entirely  lying  down.  At  the 
same  time  I  recognise  that  the  problem  by  which  we  are 
confronted  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty  and  that  while 
threats  of  reprisals  might  go  some  way,  our  main,  indeed 
our  real  reliance,  must  continue  to  be  upon  a  constant 
appeal  to  those  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  human- 
ity which  alone  can  form  the  enduring  foundations  of  a 
great  empire. 

Behind  all  the  grievances  of  which  I  have  spoken  to- 
day three  questions  of  vital  importance  emerge  to  view. 
First,  what  is  the  status  of  us,  Indians,  in  this  Empire  ? 
Secondly,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  which 
lies  on  the  Imperial  Government  to  ensure  to  us  just  and 
humane  and  gradually  even  equal  ti^eatmeat  in  this  Em- 
pire ?  And,  thirdly,  how  far  are  the  self-governing  mem- 
bers of  this  Empire  bound  by  its  cardinal  principles  ?  Are 
they  to  participate  in  its  privileges  only  and  not  to  bear 
their  share  of  its  disadvantages  ?  My  Lord,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  frame  replies  to  these  questions — it  is  for  the  Im- 
perial and  Colonial  statesmen  to  do  that.  But  I  must  say 
this,  that  they  are  bound  to  afford  food  for  grave  reflection 
throughout  this  counti'y.  I  think  I  am  stating  the  plain 
truth  when  I  say  no  single  question  of  our  time  has  evok- 
ed more  bitter  feeling  throughout  India — feelings  in  the 
presence  of  which  the  best  friends  of  Bi'itish  rule  have 
had  to  remain  helpless — than  the  continued  ill-treatment 
of  Indians  in  South  Africa. 
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[On  Jfth  March,  1912,  Mr.  Gohhale,  in  moving  a  Resolu- 
tion in  the  Imp&rial  Legislative  Council  recoramending  the 
prohibition  of  the  recruitment  of  Indian  indentured  labour, 
spoke  as  follows : — ] 

Sir,  I  rise  to  move  that  this  Council  recommends  to 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  now  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prohibit  the 
recruitment  of  Indian  labourers  under  contract  of  inden- 
ture, whether  for  employment  at  home  or  in  any  British 
Colony, 

Hon'ble  Members  will  remember  that  two  years  ago 
this  Council  adopted  a  Resolution  recommending  that  the 
Governor  General  should  obtain  powers  to  prohibit  the 
recruitment  of  indentured  labour  in  this  country  for  the 
Colony  of  Natal.  The  Government,  who  accepted  that 
recommendation,  gave  effect  to  it  by  cari-ying  through  this 
CouQcil  the  necessary  empowering  legislation,  and  the  new 
iaw  was  put  into  operation  on  the  1st  July  last  against 
Natal.  I  respectfully  invite  the  Council  to-day  to  go  a  step 
further  and  recommend  that  the  system  of  indentured 
labour  should  now  be  abolished  altogether.  It  is  true  that 
the  Resolution  of  two  years  ago  was  adopted  by  this  Coun- 
cil principally  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  continued  indignities  and  ill-treatment  to  which 
our  countrymen  were  subjected  in  South  Africa  ;  but  my 
own  view,  expressed  even  then  in  this  Council,  was  that 
apart  from  the  question  of  retaliation  the  system  should  be 
abolished  because  it  was  wrong  in  itself.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  describe  to  this  Council  at  any  length  what 
this  system  really  is.     Its  principal  features   may  roughly 
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be  stated  to  be  six  in  number.  Under  this  system,  those 
who  are  recruited  bind  themselves,  first,  to  go  to  a  distant 
and  unknown  land,  the  language,  usages  and  customs  of 
which  they  do  not  ktiow,  and  where  they  have  no  friends 
or  relatives.  Secondly,  they  bind  themselves  to  work 
there  for  any  employer  to  whom  they  may  be  allotted  whom 
they  do  not  know  and  who  does  not  know  them,  and  in 
whose  choice  they  have  no  voice.  Thirdly,  they  bind 
themselves  to  live  there  on  the  estate  of  the  employer, 
must  not  go  anywhere  without  a  special  permit,  and  must 
do  whatever  tasks  are  assigned  to  them,  no  matter  how- 
ever irksome  those  tasks  may  be.  Fourthly,  the  binding 
is  for  a  certain  fixed  period,  usually  five  years,  during 
which  time  they  cannot  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the 
contract  and  have  no  means  of  escaping  from  its  hard- 
ships, however  intolerable.  Fifthly,  they  bind  themselves 
to  work  during  the  period  for  a  fixed  wage,  which  invaria- 
bly is  lower,  and  in  some  cases  very  much  lower,  than  the 
wage  paid  to  free  labour  around  them.  And  sixthly,  and 
lastly,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
system,  they  are  placed  under  a  special  law,  never  explain- 
ed to  them  befoi-e  they  left  the  country,  which  is  in  a 
language  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  imposes 
on  them  a  criminal  liability  for  the  most  trivial  breaches 
of  the  contract,  in  place  of  the  civil  liability  which  usually 
attaches  to  such  breaches.  Thus  they  are  liable  under  this 
law  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  which  may  extend 
to  two  and  in  some  cases  to  three  months,  not  only  for 
fraud,  not  only  for  deception,  but;  for  negligence,  for  care- 
lessness and — will  the  Council  believe  it  ? — for  even  an 
impertinent  word  or  gesture  to  the  manager  or  his  over- 
seers. These,  Sir,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  system 
and  when  it  is  remembered    that  the  victims  of  the  system 
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I  can  call  them  by  no  other  name — are  generally  simple^ 
Ignorant,  illiterate,  resourceless  people  belonging  to  the 
poorest  classes  of  this  country  and  that  they  are  induced 
to  enter — or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  are  entrapped 
into  entering — into  these  agreements  by  the  unscrupulous 
rejiresentations  of  wily  professional  recruiters,  who  are 
paid  so  much  per  head  for  the  labour  they  supply  and 
whose  interest  in  them  ceases  the  moment  they  are  handed 
to  the  emigration  agents,  no  fair-minded  man  will,  I  think, 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  system  is  a  monstrous  system,, 
iniquitous  in  itself,  based  on  fraud  and  maintained  by 
force,  nor  will  he,  I  think,  demur  to  the  statement  that  a 
system  so  wholly  opposed  to  modern  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity  is  a  gi^ve  blot  on  the  civilization  of  any 
country  that  tolei^ates  it.  Let  the  Council  glance  briefly 
at  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the  system,  and  it  will  at 
once  be  struck  by  three  facts  which  in  themselves  are  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  system.  The  first  is,  that 
this  system  of  indentured  labour  came  into  existence  to 
take  the  place  of  slave  labour  after  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  is  a  fact  admitted  by  everybody,  and  Lord  Sanderson's 
Committee,  whose  report  I  have  before  me,  put  it  in  the 
very  forefront  of  its  report.  The  second  fact  is  that  it  is 
a  system  under  which  even  the  negro,  only  just  then 
emancipated,  scorned  to  come,  but  under  which  the  free 
people  of  this  country  were  placed.  And,  thirdly,  what 
strikes  one  is  that  the  conscience  of  Government — and  by 
Government  I  mean  both  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Imperial  Government— has  been  very  uneasy  through- 
out about  this  question,  as  may  be  seen  from  various  in- 
quix'ies  ordered  from  time  to  time  into  the  working  of  the 
system,  its  I'epeated  suspension  for  abuses,  and  its  reluc- 
tant resumption  under  pressure  from  planters.     The  first,. 
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and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  inquiry  that  was 
held  was  due  to  the  action  that  the  Parliament  in  England 
took  at  the  very  start  in  this  matter.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  system  came  into  existence  about  the  year 
18.*54,  after  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1837  the  matter 
attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  debate 
on  the  question  that  followed  the  system  was  denounced 
in  strong  terms  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
other  great  Englishmen  of  that  time.  The  result  was  that 
the  system  was  discontinued  at  once  and  an  inquiry  was 
ordered  into  its  nature  and  working.  A  Committee  of 
four  gentlemen  was  appointed,  who  sat  in  Calcutta  and 
considered  the  whole  subject.  The  Committee,  after  a 
very  careful  investigation,  submitted  a  m.ajority  and  a 
minority  report.  Three  members  out  of  four  condemned 
the  system  altogether,  and  urged  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  existence  again.  Only  one  member 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  reviving  the  system  under 
certain  safeguards  which  he  suggested.  The  matter  went 
back  to  ParHament  ;  but  the  Parliament,  already  exhaust- 
ed by  the  great  effort  that  it  had  made  in  connexion  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  wearied  by  the  constant  wail 
of  planters  in  regard  to  the  ruin  that  Avas  threatening 
them,  ultimately  followed  in  this  case  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary procedure  and  adopted  the  minority  report  of  one 
member,  as  against  the  majority  report  of  three  members. 
And  this  was  done  in  a  very  thin  House,  only  about  150 
members  being  present.  As  a  result  of  this  vote,  the 
sy.stem  was  allowed  to  be  revived  in  the  year  1842.  The 
conscience  of  the  Government,  however,  has  continued 
troubled,  and  there  have  been,  since  then,  numerous  other 
inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  .system,  resulting  in  its 
temporary  suspension,  followed   unfortunately   by   its    re- 
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sumption  again  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  planters. 
I  will  give  the  Council  a  few  instances.  In  Mauritius  the 
system  was  introduced  in  1834,  was  suspended  in  1837  on 
account  of  the  debate  in  Parliament,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  was  resumed  in  1842,  after  that  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  however,  suspended 
again  in  1844,  was  resumed  in  1849,  and  was  finally  stop- 
ped last  year ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  more  any  indentur- 
ed immigration  into  Mauritius.  In  British  Guiana,  the 
system  was  suspended  in  1838  under  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  resumed  in  1844,  was  suspend- 
ed again  in  1848,  and  was  resumed  in  18-58.  In  Trinidad, 
where  it  began  in  1844,  that  is  after  the  Parliamentary 
action  I  have  spoken  of,  it  was  suspended  in  1848  and  was 
resumed  in  1851.  In  Jamaica  it  began  in  1845,  was 
suspended  in  1848,  resumed  in  1860,  suspended  again  in 
1863,  resumed  in  1869,  suspended  once  more  in  1876  and 
was  resumed  in  1878.  I  am  omitting  the  later  suspen- 
sions and  resumptions  which  were  due  to  indentured 
labour  not  being  temporarily  required  by  the  Colony.  In 
Natal,  the  system  began  in  1860,  it  was  suspended  in  1869 
and  was  resumed  in  1872.  Even  in  Assam,  where  the 
system  was  introduced  in  1859,  there  were  inquiries 
held  in  1861,  1868,  1881  and  1895.  I  have  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  the  last  enquiry  of  1906,  because  it 
was  not  vindertaken  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
system.  Now,  Sir,  these  facts  clearly  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  torn  throughout  between  two  sets  of 
considerations — one,  a  natur.il  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
material  interests  of  the  white  planters,  and  the  other  a 
regard  for  the  humanitarian  standards  of  administration 
which  characterise  all  modei^n  Governments. 

I  have  so   far  dealt   with  facts   connected   with  this 
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question    that   lie   on    the   surface.     I     will    now  deal   in 
greater  detail  with  the  principal   objections  to  the   system, 
and  I  will  then   say  a  word   about   the   arguments   used  in 
its  favour  by  its  supporters.     The   piincipal   objections  to 
the   system  are   roughly   five  :     The  first   is  naturally    its 
utter  inequity.    Sir,   whatever   view  one   may  take  of  the 
agreements  into  which  these  poor  people  are  made  to  enter 
under  the   system,  to  dignify  them    by   the  name  of   'fair 
contract '   is   to   misuse   the   English    language.      For   the 
stream  is  poisoned  at  its  very  source.     It  is  significant  that 
nobody  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  professional  recruit- 
ers who  entrap  and   entice  away  these  poor  people.     The 
recruiters  are  admittedly   men  who  are  generally   ignorant 
and  unscrupulous,  and  who,  with  the   exception  of  perhaps 
a  very  few,  have  never  been  to  the  Colonies  fer  which  they 
recruit,   and    who,    being  paid  so   much   per    head,  try   by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  get  into  their  meshes  as  many  persons 
as  they  can.     The  Government  of  India  stand  aside  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  a  fair   contract   between   the   emigrant   and 
his  future    employer.     Sir,   how  can  a  contract  be   called  a 
fair  contract,  the  two  parties  to  which  ai^e  most  unequally 
matched  ?     How  can  it  be  a  fair  contract  when  one   party 
to  it  is  absolutely  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and   helplessness, 
and  the  other  party — the  powerful  party — takes  care  that 
it  shall  not   know   how    much  of  it  is  undertaking  to  abide 
by.     Take,  for  instance,  the  penal   nature  of  the   contract. 
The  terms  that  are  explained  to  the   emigrants,  when  they 
enter  into   indenture,    never   include   a  statement  of  the 
penal  nature  of  the   law    under  which   they   have  to  live. 
Here,  in  Volume  HE.  of  the  Sanderson  Committee's  report 
the    Council   will    find   the   agreements  for   the  different 
Colonies  reproduced.     There  is  not  a  word  here   about  the 
penal  liabilities  thrown  on  the  poor  creatures  by  the  special 
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laws  under  which  they  must  live  in  the  several  Colonies. 
If  this  single  fact  is  explained  to  them  before  they  agree 
to  emigrate,  namely,  that  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
Colonies  not  under  the  ordinary  civil  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract  but  under  a  special  penal  law  render- 
ing them  liable  to  imprisonment  witn  hard  labour 
even  for  trivial  faults,  I  should  like  to  see  how  many  even 
of  such  ignorant,  resourceless  people  agree  to  go  to  these 
distant  places.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  stream  is  poison- 
ed at  the  source  ;  that  ii  is  not  a  fair  contract ;  that  it  is  a 
contract  between  two  parties  that  are  absolutely  unequally 
matched,  a  contract  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  most  import- 
ant facts  in  connection  with  it  are  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  party. 

In  this  country.  Sir,  the  Government  have  from  time 
to  time  enacted  laws  for  the  special  protection  of  the 
peasantry.  In  the  Bombay  Pi^esidency,  for  instance,  we 
have  the  Dekkhan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act.  In  the 
Punjab  some  time  ago  legislation  was  passed  restricting 
the  right  of  the  agiiculfcurist  to  alienate  land.  The  theory 
that  underlies  such  legislation  is  that  persons  who  are 
ignorant  and  resourceless,  do  not  stand  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  who  are  well-to-do  and  who  possess 
knowledge,  and  that  a  contract  between  two  such  parties 
is  not  necessarily  a  fair  contract.  The  State,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  look  into  such  contracts  carefully,  to  go  be- 
hind them,  so  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  and  then  decide  how 
far  they  should  be  enforced.  If  this  is  the  case  wheie 
only  civil  liability  attaches  to  contracts,  how  much  more 
should  that  be  the  case  where  penal  liability  is  thrown  on 
i;he  party — and  that  the  weaker  party — under  the  con- 
tract? I  therefore  say  that  this  system  is  altogether 
iniquitous.     The  apologists  of  the  system,   howevei',   urge 
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that  there  are  safeguards  provided  to  prevent  hardship 
and  injustice  to  the  emigrants  when  they  go  to  theu^  res- 
pective colonies ;  two  such  safeguards  are  speciall}'^  men- 
tioned ;  one  is  that  in  every  colony  there  is  an  officer 
known  as  the  Protector  of  immigrants,  specially  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  indentured  immigrants.  And 
secondly,  there  are  the  Magistrates  to  give  the  protection 
of  the  law  to  the  immigrants  against  any  cruelty  that  may 
be  practised  on  them  by  their  employer's.  Sir,  these  safe- 
guards look  all  right  on  paper  ;  in  actual  practice,  however, 

both  are  found  to  be  more  or  less   illusory.     These  men 

the  Protectors  and  the  Magistrates — are  officers  of  the 
Colonial  Governments.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  to 
which  the  planters  belong.  They  are  generally  one  in 
sympathy  and  in  interests  with  the  planters  :  and  it  is 
not  in  ordinary  human  nature  that  they  should  care  to 
displease  those  with  whom  they  have  to  live,  with  whom 
they  have  to  mix  socially — and  all  this  for  granting  pro- 
tection to  the  poor,  ignorant  people  from  a  distant  land  in 
whom  their  interest  is  purely  official.  Sir,  if  the  Council 
has  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  let  it  turn  to  the  evidence 
that  is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Sanderson 
Committee's  Report.  I  invite  the  Council  to  go  through 
the  evidence  of  a  Protector  named  Commander  Coombes  • 
I  must  also  ask  you  to  read  the  evidence  of  another  wit- 
ness who  had  once  been  a  Protector,  named  Mr.  Hill ;  and 
I  lastly  ask  you  to  go  thi'ough  the  evidence  of  a  Magistrate 
from  Mauritius,  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Bateson.  Com- 
mander Coombes  was  Protector  of  Immigrants  in  Trinidad 
in  the  West  Indies ;  Mr.  Hill  was  a  Protector  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  that  is,  on  this  side  nearer  home ;  and 
Mr.  Bateson  was  a  Magistrate  in  Mauritius.  Of  the  three 
witnesses,   Commander  Coombes  is  frankly  a  friend  of  the 
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planters ;  he   makes  no  secret   of   the  fact   that  he  is  there 
nominally  as  a  Protector  of  the  Immigrants,   but   really  to 
see  that  they  do  the  work  for  which   they  are  taken  to  the 
colony.      It   comes    out  in   the   cross-examination   of    this 
gentleman  that  he  is  himself  a  planter,   and  one  can  easily 
see  where  his  sympathies   must  be   on  account  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  planter.     Of  course  he  takes  care  to  say  that  he 
himself  does   not  employ   indentured    labour,    but    he   is 
obviously  very  much  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  planters 
in  that  place.     This  gentleman  uses   the  word  '  we  '  when 
he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  planters.     Thus  in  explain- 
ing  how   he  deals   with  coolies,  who   complain    that  they 
cannot  do  the   work,  he  says  :   '  We  send  for   them,   and  we 
tell  them   that   they  have  been    brought  to  this  colony  for 
doing  their  work  ;  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  they 
will  have  to  do  work  for  Government   for  nothing  in  jail  ; 
and  it  is  left    for   them   to   choose    either  the  one  or  the 
other  !  '     The    whole    evidence  of   this   witness   shows  an 
attitude  of  complete  identification  with  the  interests  of  the 
planters  and  of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  immigrants, 
and  it  is  an  irony  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Protector 
of  Immigrants.     The  other  Protector    I    have   mentioned, 
Mr.  Hill,  is  of  another  type   altogether — a  very   rare  type, 
but  a  type   that    does    honour  to  the   English    name.     In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  socially  and  in  other  ways  his  life  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the   community  in  whose   midst  he 
was  placed,  he  stood  up   boldly  in   defence  of  the  interests 
of  the  immigrants   and   thereby   incurred   the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  the  planters.     And   what  was  the  result  ?     He 
was  removed   from  his  office  before  his  term  had  expired. 
He  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  indentured  popu- 
lation in  the   Straits    Settlements  in  his   time    was   very 
high,   and  he  drew  the  attention  of  the   planters  to  that 
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and  insisted  on  their  carrying  out  strictly  the  terms  of  the 
ordinances  concerning  the  health  of  indentured  labourers. 
The  answer  of  the  planters  was  to  remove  him  from  his 
office,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place,  even  befoi-e  the 
expiry  of  the  time  for  which  his  appointnjent  was  made. 
And  because  he  was  a  strong  man,  who  would  not  take 
such  treatment  lying  down,  the  Colony  had  to  pay  him 
£2,500,  being  his  salary  for  the  unexpired  period  for  which, 
he  should  have  held  office.  They  paid  him  the  fall  salary 
for  the  unexpired  period,  because  they  thought  that  that 
was  a  smaller  evil  to  them  than  his  being  there  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  immigrants.  The  third  witness,  to 
whose  evidence  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Council,  is  a 
Magistrate  from  Mauritius — Mr.  Bateson.  I  have  already 
told  you  how  these  poor  creatures  are  liable  to  be  punished 
with  hard  labour  for  the  most  trivial  faults — even  for  an 
impertinent  word  or  for  an  impertinent  gesture.  Mr. 
Bateson  speaks  out  strongly  against  this.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  with  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  to  read  to  the 
Council  any  portions  of  this  impor-tant  evidence,  but  I 
must  ask  Hon'ble  Members  to  mark  specially  two  or  three 
of  Mr.  Bateson's  statements.  In  one  place,  he  says,  '  the 
system  resolved  itself  into  this — ^that  I  was  merely  a 
machine  for  sending  people  to  prison.'  In  another  place 
he  says,  '  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  the  coolie  being 
able  to  pi-oduce  any  evidence  in  his  own  favour ;  the  other 
coolies  are  afraid  to  give  evidence  ;  they  have  to  work  under 
the  very  employer  against  whom  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  evidence.'  He  says  that  even  if  a  coolie  came  before 
him  with  marks  of  physical  violence  on  his  body,  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  convict  the  person  charged  with  assaults 
for  want  of  corroborative  evidence.  Then  he  says,  *  it  was 
a  most  painful  sight  to  him  to  see  people  handcuflfed  and 
40 
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Tnarched  to  prison  in  batches  for  the  most  trivial  faults. 
Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
«^^dence ;  but  those  who  will  go  through  it  will  know  what 
-value  to  attach  to  the  statement  that  the  presence  of  the 
Magistrate  in  these  Colonies  is  a  safeguard  to  the  coolie 
af'ainst  ill-treatment.  So  much  then  about  the  illusory 
nature  of  the  safeguards.  My  thii'd  objection  to  this 
system  is  the  vast  and  tei-rible  amount  of  suffering  that  it 
bas  caused  during  the  75  years  that  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  due  restraint 
on  this  point.  Even  the  hardest  heart  must  melt  to  think 
of  this  phase  of  the  question.  I  will  not  speak  now  of  the 
imprisonments  with  hard  labour  endured  for  trivial  faults  ; 
I  will  not  speak  of  personal  violence  which  in  some  cases 
lias  been  proved  and  very  many  cases  could  not  be  proved, 
thou<^h  alleged.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered in  the  minds  of  thousands  when  they  realised  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  that  they  had  been  entrapped,  and 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  them.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  homesick  feeling,  destroying  their  interest  in  life. 
These  are  all  serious  matters  that  could  be  charged  against 
the  system.  But  more  serious  even  than  these  is  the 
heavy  mortality  that  has  prevailed  in  the  past  in  all 
colonies  under  the  system,  a  mortality  which  has  been 
examined  from  time  to  time  by  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
and  which  has  been  established  beyond  doubt — a  mortality 
for  which  indentured  emigration  was  prohibited  to  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  only  last  year,  and  which  even  to-day  is 
admitted  to  exist  in  certain  districts  of  Assam  amongst  the 
statute  labourers.  Then  the  numerous  suicides  which 
have  resulted  from  the  system — poor,  innocent  people  pre- 
ferring death  with  their  own  hands  to  life  under  it — are  a 
ghastly  feature  of   the   system.     And,    Sir,   last,   but  not 
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'least,  the  unutterable  tragedy  and  pathos  of  men  and 
women,  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
homes,  knowing  full  well  that  the  vast  sea  rolled  between 
them  and  their  native  country,  starting  actually  to  walk 
back  to  their  country,  imagining  in  their  simplicity  and 
ignorance  that  there  must  be  a  land  route  somewhere  and 
either  caught  on  their  way  and  forcibly  taken  back  to  the 
life  from  which  they  were  fleeing  or  else  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  or  perishing  of  hunger  and  cold  ;  all  this  Sir  con- 
stituted a  sum  total  of  human  misery  which  is  appalling  to 
contemplate,  and  which  will  be  a  standing  witness  against 
the  system  for  all  time.  It  is  true  that  things  are  some- 
what better  now,  but  they  cannot  be  very  much  better 
under  a  system  which  has  inherent  characteristics  such  as 
Tthose  that  I  have  described.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Curzon 
said  in  this  Council  in  1901,  even  if  such  cases  have  occur- 
red only  in  a  few  instances,  the  very  fact  that  such  cases 
.can  occur  under  the  system  constitutes  a  severe  condem- 
nation of  the  system. 

Sir,  my  fourth  objection  to  the  system  is  the  frightful 
immorality  that  is  inseparable  from  it.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  admitted  by  everybody,  among  others  by 
the  Government  of  India  and  by  the  Sanderson  Committee 
The  Committee,  who  deal  with  all  other  phases  of  the  in- 
denture question,  carefully  avoid  making  any  recommend- 
ation as  to  how  the  frightful  immorality  involved  in  the 
^system  may  be  remedied.  Under  the  law,  every  hundred 
male  indentured  labourers  must  be  accompanied  by  40 
•females.  Now  very  few  respectable  women  can  be  got  to 
go  these  long  distances ;  our  men  themselves  do  not  really 
care  to  go,  much  less  do  the  women.  The  statutory 
number,  therefore,  is  made  up  by  the  recruiters,  and  as 
admitted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  one  of  their  des- 
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patches  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  including  in  it 
women  of  admittedly  loose  morals,  with  results  in  the 
colonies  which  one  had  better  leave  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Council  than  describe.  Sir,  this  frightful  immorality 
has  characterized  the  system  from  the  very  first.  As 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  afterwards  first  Agent  General  of 
Canada,  said  in  1870,  '  the  women  are  not  recruited  for 
any  special  work,  and  they  certainly  are  not  taken  there 
for  ornamental  purposes.'  He  also  speaks  of  the  immoral 
relations  existing  not  only  betweeH  many  of  these  women 
and  the  men  for  whom  they  are  taken  from  this  country,, 
but  also  between  them  and  some  of  the  planters  themselves 
ann  their  overseers.  It  is  a  shocking  aflair  altogether,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  in  some  of  these 
colonies  being  practically  illegitimate  in  its  origin. 

My  last  objection  to  the  system  is  that  it  is  degrading 
to  the  people  of  India  from  a  national  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  really  say  much  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question.  Wherever  the  system  exists,  there  the  Indians 
are  only  known  as  coolies,  no  matter  what  their  position 
may  be.  Now,  Sir,  there  are  disabilities  enough  in  all- 
conscience  attaching  to  our  position  in  this  country.  And 
I  ask,  why  must  this  additional  brand  be  put  upon  our 
brow  before  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  ?  I  am  sure,  if 
only  the  Government  will  exercise  a  little  imagination  and 
realise  our  feeling  in  the  matter,  it  will  see  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  the  system  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  will  xiow  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  arguments  which 
are  usually  adduced  in  favour  of  this  sj'stem.  Briefly  they 
are  three.  First  of  all  it  is  said  that  without  this  system 
of  indentured  labovir,  the  sugar  and  other  industries  in 
many  of  the  colonies  will  cease  to  exist ;  the  second  argu- 
ment is  that,  under   the  system    of   indentuie,    a   certain- 
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number  o?  Indians  make  remittances  to  this  country  and 
"thus  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  received  here ;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  number  of  these  men,  after  completing 
their  indenture,  settle  down  in  the  colonies,  become  pros-* 
perous  and  attain  a  status  which  they  could  never  attain 
in  this  country.  Now,  Sir,  so  far  as  the  first  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  I  may  brush  it  aside  at  once  ;  it 
does  not  concern  us  nor  does  it  concern  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  who  are  here  to  promote  our  inter - 
■ests.  If  the  planters  cannot  cari'y  on  their  sugar  or  other 
industries  without  a  continuance  of  this  pernicious  system 
the  sooner  those  industries  cease  to  exist,  the  better.  As 
regards  the  remittances  made,  or  the  amounts  brought  to 
this  country  by  returned  emigi-ants,  considering  that  these 
people  have  been  for  five  years  under  indenture,  the 
savings  are  really  very  small.  The  average  savings  brought 
to  India  are  about  Rs.  150  per  head  ;  in  a  few  cases,  the 
amount  may  be  higher,  Rs.  200  or  so,  but  the  average  is 
about  Rs.  150.  Now  Rs.  150,  saved  in  five  years,  means 
only  Rs.  30  a  year  or  Rs.  2-8  a  month.  This  is  not  very 
much  after  all.  The  mill-hands  in  Bombay,  for  instance, 
can  save  much  more  than  that.  Again,  what  about  those 
who  save  nothing,  are  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits 
and  either  perish  in  the  colonies  or  else  are  sent  back  to 
this  country,  mere  wrecks  of  their  former  selves  ?  Finally, 
as  regards  those  who  settled  down  in  the  colonies  and 
prosper  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
very  small  ;  and  secondly,  even  they  have  to  go  through  a 
system  with  which  are  associated  all  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  which  I  have  spoken.  When  these  things  are 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  if  a  few  persons 
prosper  under  that  system  after  the  completion  of  their 
indenture,  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  such  prosperity 
is  far  too  great. 
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Sir,  I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  extent  of  this  evil^ 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  I  will  not  deal  with 
the  case  of  those  colonies  where  indentured  labour  once 
flourished  but  has  now  been  stopped.  In  four  French 
colonies  and  one  English  colony  it  has  been  stopped  on 
account  of  abuses  ;  in  one  English  colony  it  has  been  dis- 
continued for  economic  reasons,  and  in  another  it  has  been 
prohibited  as  a  men  sure  of  retaliation.  But  the  system 
still  prevails  in  three  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,, 
namely,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  and  in  one 
Dutch  colony  named  Surinam,  about  which,  however,  under 
our  rules  I  am  precluded  from  saying  anything.  Then  it- 
exists  in  Fiji,  a  Crown  colony  in  Australasia ;  there  is 
also  a  small  supply  of  indentured  labour  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  ;  and  last,  there  are  four  or  five  districts  in 
the  Upper  Valley  of  Assam  where  the  system  is  still  in 
force.  The  annual  supply  to  the  diflferent  colonies  comes 
to  a  little  less  than  2,000  in  the  case  of  Fiji ;  about  600 
to  Jamaica  ;  and  nearly  3,000  to  Tinnidad ;  and  about 
2,200  to  British  Guiana.  In  Assam  the  whole  labour 
force  is  about  800,000,  of  which  the  indentured  labourers 
are  now  only  about  20,000.  Now  taking  Assam  first — 
and  here  I  would  like  to  express  my  obligations  to  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  for  his  courtesy  in  having  a  note  on 
the  subject  specially  drawn  up  for  me  in  his  office,  giving 
me  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject — I  understand 
that  the  Government  have  decided  to  stop  the  system  of 
indenture  altogether  there  from  next  year.  The  Hon'ble 
Sir  Charles  Bayley  stated  the  other  day  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  East  Bengal  that,  from  July  1st  of  next  year, 
this  system  would  cease  to  exist  in  Assam,  Probably  the 
Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  will    also    make   a   statement  on  the 
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subject  to-day.  As  the  system  will  be  discontinued  from 
next  jear  in  Assam,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
more  about  that  here.  I  would,  however,  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee,  appointed  in  1906,  recommended 
the  complete  stoppage  of  indentured  labour  in  Assam  in 
the  course  of  five  years.  They  would  have  liked  to  stop 
it  earlier,  but  they  did  not  want  to  inconvenience  the 
planters,  aud  therefore  they  suggested  an  interval  of  five 
years.  According  to  that,  the  system  should  have  been 
discontinued  in  1911.  And  I  should  like  to  know  why  it 
has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  two  years  more.  That  is, 
however,  comparatively  a  small  matter.  But,  Sir,  if  the 
Government  has  decided  to  stop  the  system  in  Assam, 
where  its  working  can  be  watched  under  its  own  eyes,  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
case  of  distant  colonies,  where  there  can  be  no  such 
supervision.  The  position  of  those  who  urge  the  abolition 
of  the  system  becomes  now  all  the  stronger  on  account  of 
the  Government  contemplating  its  abolition  in  Assam. 

Then,  Sir,  there  is  the  question  of  re-indenture  in 
three  colonies — in  Natal,  to  which  indentui-ed  emigration 
has  now  been  prohibited,  in  Mauritius,  where  it  has  stopped 
of  itself  owing  to  economic  causes,  and  in  Fiji,  where  it  is 
still  allowed  to  continue.  This  re-indenture  is  one  of  the 
most  vicious  parts  of  the  system,  because  though  a  man 
may  indenture  himself  at  the  start  only  for  five  years,  by 
means  of  repeated  re-indenture  he  could  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  servitude.  And  this  has  become  a  most 
serious  question  now  in  Natal.  There  the  Government  of 
the  colony  imposes  an  annual  ^3  tax  on  all  ex-indentured 
labourers  who  want  to  settle  there  as  free  persons.  All 
those  who  have  been  emancipated  since  1901 — males  above 
16,  and  females  above  13 — have  to  pay  this  £3  tax.     Now 
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see  how  it  works  in  practice.  Take  a  family  of  husband 
and  wife  and  four  childern — two  daughters  of  1 3  and  1 5 
and  two  boys  below  13.  The  family  must  pay  the  tax  for 
four  persons — father,  mother  and  the  two  daughters — or 
^12  a  year,  that  is,  £1  a  month.  The  man  can  earn  an 
average  wage  of  about  25  shillings  a  month,  and  the  wife 
and  the  two  girls  may  earn  among  them  about  15  shillings 
extra,  that  is,  which  means  a  total  income  of  40  shillings 
or  .£2  a  month  for  the  family.  Of  this,  half  or  £1  has  to 
be  paid  as  license-tax.  Then  there  are  other  taxes ;  and  there 
is  house-rent.  The  Council  may  judge  how  much  can 
remain  after  deducting  these  expenses  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  six  persons.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  tax  has 
broken  up  homes — as  has  been  admitted  by  prominent 
Natal  men — that  it  has  driven  men  to  crime  and  women 
to  a  life  of  shame  ?  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
tax  is  nothing  less  than  a  diabolical  device  to  drive  the 
poor  Indians  either  into  re-indenture  or  else  out  of  the 
colony.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  earliest  possible 
steps  to  bring  this  miserable  system  of  re-indenture  to  an 
end.  I  may  mention  that  the  Sanderson  Committee  has 
strongly  recommended  the  stoppage  of  re-indenture. 

One  word  more,  Sir,  and  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close.  Sir,  this  is  a  question  which  really  throws  a  great 
responsibility  upon  the  Government.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Govei"nment  of  India  have  from  time  to  time  taken  up  the 
position  that  they  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  in 
this  matter,  that  they  do  not  themselves  encourage  inden- 
tured emigration,  but  that  if  people  choose  to  accept 
certain  terms  and  go,  it  is  not  for  tbem  to  interfere.  I 
would  only  ask  the  Council  to  contrast  this  attitude  \\4th 
the  attitude  which  the  Government  have  adopted  in  regard 
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to  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  in  legislating  on  lines  to 
which  1  have  already  referred,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Government  can  absolve  themselves  from  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  manner,  In  the  first  place,  the  recruiters 
are  granted  licenses  to  recruit  by  District  Magistrates. 
That,  in  itself,  imposes  a  responsibility  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, because,  by  granting  licenses  to  these  persons,  the 
Government  make  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  responsi- 
ble for  the  representations  by  which  these  men  secure 
recTiiits.  Then  the  Magistrates,  before  whom  the  poor 
emigrants  are  taken  and  made  to  enter  into  agreements, 
are  the  servants  of  Government,  The  third  and  last  point 
is  that,  though  the  fact  about  the  penal  nature  of  the 
contract  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  all  agreements  all 
these  years,  the  Government  have  so  far  taken  no  steps 
whatever  to  remedy  this,  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
Hon'ble  Member,  when  he  rises  to  reply,  why  this  has 
happened,  and  how  the  Government  explain  their  inaction 
in  the  matter.  If  a  penal  liability  is  not  necessary  to  the 
system,  I  shall  gladly  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  my 
objection  to  the  s}^stem.  If  you  are  prepared  to  abolish 
the  penal  nature  of  the  conti-act  under  which  these 
labourers  have  to  work,  the  rest  would  be  comparatively  a 
very  simple  question,  and  I  shall  not  press  this  motion  to  a 
division ;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  penal  provisions  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  ;  without  them  the  system  cannot 
be  worked.  If  penal  liability  is  thus  indispensable,  I  ask 
why  the  Government  have  not  taken  steps  all  these  years 
to  see  to  it  that  this  nature  of  the  contract  is  explained  to 
the  emigrants  before  they  enter  into  their  agreements  ? 
Sir,  this  is  really  a  most  serious  question,  for  whatever  the 
Government  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  in  the 
country  believes  that  without  the  countenance  of   Govern- 
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ment,  the  system  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long.  India 
is  the  only  country  which  supplies  indentured  labour  at  the 
present  moment.  "Why  should  India  be  marked  out  for 
this  degradation  ?  The  conscience  of  our  people,  unfor- 
tunately asleep  too  long,  is  now  waking  up  to  the  enormity 
of  this  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  not  rest 
till  it  has  asserted  itself.  And  I  ask  the  Govei^nment  not 
to  make  the  mistake  of  igaoring  a  sentiment  that  is  dear 
to  us,  namely,  the  sentiment  of  our  self-respect.  We  have 
no  doubt  plenty  of  differences  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  internal  administi'ation  of 
this  countr}' ;  but  those  are  matters  which  stand  on  a 
different  footing.  Outside  the  country,  the  Government 
of  India  must  stand  up  for  us  on  every  occasion  ;  must 
stand  up  for  our  dignity,  for  our  honour,  for  our  national 
pride.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  to  whom  else  can  we 
turn  ?  I  feel.  Sir,  that  though  this  system  has  been  allow- 
ed to  exist  so  long,  yet  its  days  are  really  numbered.  It 
will  soon  cease  in  Assam,  and  then  it  cannot  last  vei-y 
much  longer  in  the  case  of  the  colonies.  And  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  people  who  have  spent  millions  upon  milUons 
in  emancipating  slaves,  will  not  long  permit  their  own 
fellow-subjects  to  be  condemned  to  a  life  which,  if  not  one 
of  actual  slavery,  is  at  any  rate  not  far  removed  from  it^ 
Sir,  I  beg  to  move  the  Resolution  which  .stands  in  my 
name. 

\Replying  on  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Gokhale 
spoke  asfolloios: — ] 

Sir,  the  Council  has  heard  two  speeches  against  this 
motion,  one  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Fremantle  and  the  other 
from  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  ;  and  I  will  first  deal  with  what 
has  fallen  from  Mr.  Fremantle.  The  Hon'ble  Member  began 
by  complaining — and  in  that  complaint  the   Hon'ble  Mr. 
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Clark  joined  later  on — that  I  had  refeiTed  only  in  passing 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sanderson  Committee.  Sii", 
it  is  quite  true  that  I  made  only  a  very  passing  reference  to- 
the  deliberations  of  that  Committee.  Shall  I  tell  you- 
why  ?  It  was  because  1  was  very  much  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee.  I  think 
the  whole  standpoint  from  which  the  Committee  approach- 
ed the  question  was  faulty.  But  the  responsibility  for 
that  lay  with  the  terms  of  reference.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  appointed  the  committee,  as  the  terms  of  his 
minute  show,  to  consider — 

the  general  question  of  emigration  from  India  to  the  Crown 
colonies,  and  tlie  particular  colonies  in  which  Indian  immigration 
may  be  most  usefully  encouraged  and  so  on. 

Thus  the  standpoint  from  which  the  members  were  in- 
vited to  approach  the  question  was  not  whether  indentvired 
emigration  should  be  permitted  from  India  but  how  Indian 
emigration  should  be  encouraged  to  the  Crown  Colonies. 
The  Secretary  of  State  started  with  the  assumption,  and 
the  committee  took  up  the  assumption,  that  Indian  immi- 
gration was  necessary  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  the 
question  to  be  considered  was  how  it  was  to  be  encouraged.. 
That  being  so,  whatever  was  against  indentured  emigration 
was  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  and  whatever  went  to  favour 
such  emigration  was  prominently  brought  forward.  Even 
so,  there  are  statements  in  the  report  which  go  to  show 
that  if  the  Committee  could  have  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  indenture,  they  would  have  gladly  done  so.  One  has 
only  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  report  to  see  that  it  is  so. 
But  being  convinced  that  Indian  emigration  to  the  colonies 
was  possible  only  under  contract  of  indenture,  and  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  that  without  such  emigration  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonies  would  be  jeopardized,  the  Committee 
could  not  but  make  the  recommendations  which  it  has  made. 
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Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  told  the  Council  that  though 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  contract  are  not  stated  in  the 
agreements  or  explained  beforehand,  after  all  the  coolies 
who  go  under  the  system  understand  what  they  ai-e  go- 
ing to  in  the  colonies.  This,  coming  for  my  Hon'ble  friend, 
is  surprising.  Let  me  appeal  in  the  matter  from  Mr. 
Fremantle,  Official  Member  of  this  Council,  speaking  against 
my  Resolution,  to  Mr.  Fremantle,  member  of  the  Sander- 
son Committee.  The  report  of  the  Committee,  which 
the  Hon'ble  Member  has  signed,  says : — 

We  have  heard  from  many  colonial  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  thit  Indian  emigrants,  when  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  clashes,  make  excellent  settlers  and  that  a  large 
proportion  do  actually  settle  down  either  on  the  sugar  and  other 
plantations  or  on  holdings  of  their  own.  Yet  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  leaving  India  fully  realise 
the  conditions  of  the  new  life  before  them  or  start  with  the  deli- 
berate intention  of  making  for  themselves  a  home  in  a  new  country. 
They  go  because  they  are  uncomfortable  at  home  and  welcome  any 
change  of  circumstances.  They  have  quarrelled  with  their  parents 
or  their  caste  fellov/s,  or  they  have  left  their  homes  in  search  of 
work  and  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  Many  are  not  recruited  in 
their  own  village.  The  recruiters  hang  about  the  bazaars  and  the 
high  roads,  where  they  pick  up  loiterers  and  induce  them  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  depots  and  agree  to  emigrate  bv  relieving  their 
immediate  wants  and  by  representations,  no  doubt  often  much 
overdrawn,  of  the  prospects  before  them.  The  male  emigrant 
more  often  than  not  is  unaccompanied  by  any  member  of  his  fami- 
ly, and,  indeed,  the  family  is  frequently  not  even  aware  that  he 
has  left  the  country  until  (possibly  some  years  afterwards)  he  re- 
opens communications.  Since,  except  in  times  of  scarcity  or  of 
famine,  the  supply  of  casual  recruits  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to 
be  large  at  any  one  place,  the  net  of  the  recruiters  has  to  be  spreid 
far  afield,  and  we  hear  of  their  operations  in  Delhi,  in  Rnjputana 
and  in  Bundelkhund,  where  there  is  certainly  no  congestion  of 
population,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  constant  complaints  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  labour  both  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes. 
The  same  is  the  ease  in  Calcutta,  where  about  one  thousand 
emigrants  are  registered  yearly,  and  still  more  so  in  Cawnpore, 
where  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  on  several  occasions 
called'attention  to  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  labour  and  deprecated 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  colonies. 

That  shows.  Sir,  how  much  these    poor   people  know 
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about  the  life  to  which  thej  are  going,    and     how    far   the 
contract  is  a  free  contract. 

Then,  Sir,  my  Hon'ble  friend  said  that  whatever 
abuses  there  might  have  been  at  one  time,  there  were  na 
serious  abuses  now.  I  will  mention  to  the  Council  certain 
facts  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  by  one  of 
the  witness,  Mr.  Fitzpatiick,  to  whom  Mr.  Fremantle  has 
himself  referred.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mentions  two  cases  of 
serious  abuse  and  they  are  both  of  them  really  significant 
of  the  feeling  which  still  prevails  in  the  colonies  on  the 
right  of  indentured  labourers  to  proper  treatment.  Both 
cases,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  tried  in  Courts,  and  in 
both  cases  convictions  were  obtained.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  says  : — 

To  put  it  briefly.  Four  orerseers  on  Hermatage  Estate 
Trinidad,  beat  several  indentured  emigrants,  and  amongst  them  a 
woman.  One  of  the  male  immigrants  laid  a  charge  of  assault  and 
battery  and  the  overseers  were  fined  10  shillings  each. 

One  of  the  blows  received  by  the  female  immigrant  was  o& 
her  abdomen.  She  being  pregnant  at  the  time,  abortion  immediately 
took  place,  thus  endangering  her  life. 

The  immigration  authorities  for  so  serious  an  offence  were 
satisfied  to  lay  a  charge  against  the  overseer  for  the  minor  charge 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  Magistrate  fined  th'e  accused  £2  only 
and  £3  as  compensation. 

The  charges  for  beating  the  other  two  immigrants  were 
withdrawn  by  thfl  Inspector.  On  the  29th  September,  four  immi- 
grants were  charged  for  assaulting  an  overseer.  They  were  not 
fined  but  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labour. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  Council,  Sir,  to  say,  after  this,  if 
there  are  now,  no  abuses  under  this  .system. 

Then,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  .says  that  serfdom 
exists  even  in  India.  If  that  is  so,  the  Government  should 
deal  with  that  at  once.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  of 
serfdom  that  may  exist  in  this  country.  But  if  serfdom  does 
exist  here,  by  all  means  let  it  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once. 
We  must  distinguish,  however,   between  the   kind  of  serf- 
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dom  that  Mi\  Fremantle  mentions  and  the  serfdom  that 
the  system  of  indenture  imposes  upon  indentured  people. 
In  the  cases  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  mentions,  is  there 
the  right  of  private  arrest  ?  Are  there  imprisonments  with 
hard  labour  for  negligence,  for  carelessness,  for  imperti- 
nence or  for  things  of  that  kind  ?  That  really  is  the  essence 
of  my  complaint  about  the  system.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
h^  told  the  Council  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
non- official  Members  of  the  Council  should  make  so  much 
fuss  about  this  matter.  He  did  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  that  is  what  he  meant.  But  practically  the 
same  thing  was  said  when  proposals  to  abolish  slavery 
were  first  brought  forward.  The  friends  of  the  planters 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  question  was  bi'ought 
forward  there,  said  that  the  slaves  were  contented  and  they 
could  not  understand  why  the  abolitionists  wanted  to  dis- 
turb the  contentment  and  the  harmony  of  their  lives. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  said  that  Indians  in  the  colonies 
certainly  would  not  thank  me  for  bringing  forward  this 
Resolution.  Sir,  I  am  quite  content  that  he  should  earn 
their  thanks  hy  opposing  the  Resolution.  Be  his  the 
thanks  which  the  champions  of  slavery  expected  to  receive 
from  those  who  were  anxious  to  continue  in  slavery !  Be 
mine  the  denunciation,  with  which  the  advocates  of  aboli- 
tion were  threatened  by  those  champions  at  the  hands  of 
slaves,  unwilling  to  be  free  ! 

One  more  remark  of  Mr.  Fremantle's  I  must  notice. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  475  returned  emigrants  went 
back  again  last  year,  as  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  condi- 
tions of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  colonies  for  indentured 
people.  But  475  out  of  how  many  returned  emigrants  ?  If 
things  were  really  attractive  there,  why  should  not  a  larger 
number   go  ?    I    remember   to    have    read    in   this   report 
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^Sanderson  Committee's  report)  an  explanation  as  to  why  a 
few  men,  after  coming  back  to  India,  again  return  to  the 
colonies.  It  is  because  these  people,  having  stayed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  colonies,  find  it  impossible  to  get 
back  into  their  old  grooves  of  life  in  India  and  after 
spending  some  time  here  and  there,  and  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do  when  their  savings  are  exhausted,  they  again  go 
to  the  colonies  in  a  spirit  of  venture.  The  Protectors  and 
the  planters,  however,  do  not  want  them.  Indeed,  their 
attitude  towards  such  returned  emigrants  came  out  very 
well  in  the  evidence  of  Commander  Coombs.  And  curiously 
it  was  my  Hon'ble  finend,  Mr.  Fremantle,  who,  in  his 
examination  of  Commander  Coombs,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Protectors  and  planters  do  not  like  to  receive 
returned  emigrants,  as  it  is  feared  that  they  know  the 
system  too  well  and  are  sure  to  poison  the  minds  of  other 
emigrants  on  the  voyage.  Mr,  Fremantle.  summed  up 
this  attitude  in  these  words  : — 

It  Bounds  rather  as  if  you  wanted  to  keep  the  people  who 
come  out  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  colony  if  you 
discourage  returned  immigrants. 

I  am  therefore  surprised  that  he  should  mention  the 
fact  of  these  475  returned  immigrants  going  back  as  a 
sign  that  the  system  was  satisfactory. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  what  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  has  said.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Hon'ble 
Member  for  the  promise  that  he  has  given  of  inquiring  into 
why  the  fact  of  the  penal  nature  of  the  contract  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  agreements.  1  ^hope  that  the  inquiry 
will  be  satisfactory  and  that  this  fact  will  be  prominently 
brought  out  in  all  future  agreements.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  wondered  how  I  could  attach  any  importance  to 
the  fact  that  emancipated  negroes  scorned  to  come  under 
the  indenture  system,  and  how  from  that  I  concluded  that 
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there  was  something  servile  about  the  system.  Now,  Sir, 
any  man  who  goes  through  the  third  volume  of  Sanderson 
Committee's  report  will  see  what  opinion  the  emancipated 
negroes  have  of  the  system.  In  Jamaica  there  is  plenty 
of  emancipated  negro  labour,  but  the  emancipated  negroes 
i-equire  higher  wages  than  what  are  paid  to  indentured 
Indians,  and  the  planters  are  not  willing  to  pay  them  be- 
cause their  profits  are  reduced  if  higher  wages  are  paid. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  negroes  are  emigrating  from 
Jamaica.  The  Baptist  Union  ot  that  Colony  has  pointed 
out  in  one  of  its  representations  that  the  emancipated 
negroes  there  are  being  forced  to  emigrate  elsewhere  for 
want  of  .employment.  They  do  not  get  the  wages  they 
want ;  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  wages  ofiered  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  compelled  to  emigrate 
from  the  places  where  they  were  born,  and  where  they 
have  spent  all  their  lives.  The  Council  will  thus  see  that 
the  emancipated  negroes  think  that  the  indenture  system 
is  not  good  enough  for  them  ;  and  I  am  quite  justified  in 
drawing  from  this  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  system  un- 
worthy of  free  or  even  emancipated  men,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  system. 

Then,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  IMember  said  that  emigrants 
might  be  ignoi^ant  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  have  to  live,  when  they  start,  but  things  are 
explained  to  them  when  they  land. 

What  is  the  good  of  explaining  things  to  them  when 
thay  are  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  their  houses  ?  If 
they  were  explained  before  they  started,  then  that  would 
be  something. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  :  The  Hon'ble  Member  has 
misunderstood  me.  I  said  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  explained  to  them  when  they  were  registered  and 
again  when  they  came  to  the  depot  before  they  sailed. 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  I  understood  the  Hon'ble 
Member  to  say  that  the  things  were  explained  to  them  when 
they  reached  the  colonies.  In  any  case  the  penal  nature 
of  the  contract  is  not  explained  to  them  here,  and  that  is 
my  main  argument.  Then  the  Hon'ble  Member  told  us 
that  these  laws  of  the  colonies  dealing  with  indentured 
labourers  were  laws  which  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Clark  :  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
Hon'ble  Member  again.  Colonial  laws  do  not  receive  the 
assent  of  the  Government  of  India.  What  I  said  was 
that  if  we  found  that  the  laws  and  their  operation  were 
open  to  objection,  we  could  always  stop  emigration. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
able  to  hear  quite  clearly  what  the  Hon'ble  Member  had 
said,  and  I  mentioned  the  impression  left  on  my  mind.. 
However,  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  how  laws  passed 
in  the  colonies  are  often  approved  by  the  Government  of 
India,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  law  in  Natal  which 
imposes  the  £  3  annual  tax  on  ex-indentured  Indians  was 
passed  in  1895,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Government  of 
India..  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  approval  could  not  have 
been  deliberate.  There  was  then  no  separate  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  thing  must  have  gone 
through  the  ordinary  routine,  some  Under  Secretary- 
saying  that  he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  Act,  and 
thus  the  Government  of  India's  approval  must  have  been 
r  otified  to  the  colony.  Well,  that  is  the  way  in  which  laws 
are  approved,  and  that  is  also  the  way  their  operations  are 
watched  from  this  distance.  The  Hon'ble  Member  also- 
said  there  is  a  provision  in  the  statutes  for  complaints- 
being  heard,  that  the  Protector  goes  round  in  many  places 
to  hear  complaints.  Commander  Coombs  tells  us  that  he 
41 
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visits  the  estates  three  times  in  the  year.  And  what  does 
he  do  ?  Before  he  goes,  he  sends  a  notice  to  the  manager, 
and  when  he  goes  round,  he  is  accompanied  by  him.  Under 
these  circumstances  how  many  people  will  come  forward, 
in  the  presence  of  the  plantei-,  to  lodge  complaints  before 
the  Protector,  who  visits  an  estate  after  giving  proper 
notice  to  the  manager  and  after  the  manager  has  had  time 
to  set  everything  right  ?  Sir,  the  whole  thing  is  on  the 
whole  a  more  or  less  make-believe  sort  of  things  and  we 
cannot  attach  much  value  to  it. 

Referring  to  the  argument  used  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
"Vithaldas  Thackersey  that  India  wants  all  her  laboui-  for 
berself  and  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  those  who  emigrate 
to  the  colonies,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  such  emi- 
^ation  cannot  appreciably  affect  the  labour-supply  of 
India.  But  if  the  reduction  in  the  labour-supply  is  so 
small,  the  benefit  that  India  gets  from  the  remittances  of 
emigrants  is  also  trivial ;  so  really  both  factoi-s  must  be 
•eliminated  from  our  con.sideration  of  this  matter. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  holds  that  the  colonies  are  a  part 
of    the   Empire,   and   that,    though   the   question  of   their 
interests  does  not  directly  concern  us,  it  cannot  be  left  out 
of  account  altogether  on  Imperial  gi'ounds.    Well,  Sir,  if  the 
colonies  are  a  part  of  the  Empire,  we  too  are  a  part  of  the 
Empire.     But  do   the  Self-Governing  Colonies  ever   take 
that    into   account  ?     What  have   they   ever   done   for  us 
and   what  obligation   rests  on  us  to  take  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  into    our  consideration   and   submit  on  their 
account  to  conditions   which,    in   essence,   are  not  far  re- 
moved   from  the    servile  ?     Moreover,    if    the   people    of 
India  and  of  the  colonies  belong  to  the   Empire,  so  do  the 
emancipated  negroes.     But  what  happens  to  them  ?     It  is 
a  heart-rending  tale   which  is  told  in  the  appendices  to  the 
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Sanderson  Commitee's  Report — that  of  the  manner  in 
•which  these  neglected  people  are  driven  to  emigrate  from 
the  colonies  in  which  they  were  born  by  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  Hon'ble  Member  objects  to  my  compari- 
■son  between  this  system  and  slavery.  It  is  true  that  the 
system  is  not  actual  slavery,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
'not  far  from  it.  The  contract  is  not  a  free  contract.  You 
have  here  the  right  of  private  arrest,  just  as  they  had  in 
"the  case  of  slavery.  Moreover,  the  labourer  is  bound  to  his 
employer  for  five  years  and  he  cannot  withdraw  from  the 
■contract  during  that  period.  And  there  are  those  harsh 
punishments  for  trivial  faults.  Therefore,  though  the 
system  cannot  be  called  actual  slavery,  it  is  really  not  far 
removed  from  it. 

One  word  more,  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  clear,  are  not  going  to  accept  this  Resolution 
that  being  so,  the  Resolution  is  bound  to  be  thrown  out. 
But,  Sir,  that  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  This 
motion,  the  Council  may  rest  assured,  will  be  brought  for- 
ward again  and  again,  till  |we  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  affects  our  national  self-respect,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  the  Government  recognize  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties. 


THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  NEW  DELHI. 

[On  7th  March  1912,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  G^khale,  in- 
Moving  a  Resolnticn  in  the  Imperinl  Legislative  CoundV 
reaommending  that  the  cost  of  building  new  Delhi  should  be" 
met  entirely  out  of  loan  fiends,  sj)oke  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  Council  recom- 
mends to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  that  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be  raised  during  the  next  year  be 
increased  by  one  crore  of  rupees,  so  that  the  expenditure 
proposed  to  be  incurred  for  building  new  Delhi  in  1912-13- 
should  be  met  entirely  out  of  loan  funds  and  not  partly 
out  of  next  year's  estimated  surplus. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to- 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Council  for  many  minutes  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  because  the  issue  which  the  Resolu- 
tion raises  is  a  comparatively  simple  one  and  may  be  briefly 
stated.  In  the  Government  of  India  despatch  of  25tb 
August  last,  recommending  the  administrative  changes^ 
recently  carried  out,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  building  new  Delhi  is  thus  dealfc- 
with  : — 

The  cost  of  the  transfer  to  Delhi  would  be  cunsiderable.  We 
caDnot  conceiTe,  however,  that  s  larger  sum  than  4  millions  ster- 
ling would  be  necessary,  and  within  that  figure  probably  could  be 
found  the  three  years'  interest  on  capital  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  till  the  necessary  works  and  buildings  were  completed.  We 
might  find  it  necessary  to  issue  a  '  City  of  Delhi  "  gold  loan  at  3k 
per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  India,  the  interest,  or 
the  larger  part  of  the  interest,  on  this  loan  being  eventually 
obtainable  from  rents  and  taxes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  language  of  this  extract  is 
guarded,  but  still  what^  the  Government  mention  here  is- 
that  a  loan  to  be  called  '  the  City  of  Delhi  loan  '  might 
have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the  tOst  of  constructing 
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"the  new  capital.  There  is  no  mention  made  here  of 
-spending  any  money  on  the  new  capital  out  of  current 
revenues— either  out  of  regular  revenue  allotments  in  the 
budget  or  out  of  surpluses.  The  Hon'ble  Finance  Mem- 
ber, however,  in  his  Financial  Statement  explains  the 
•course  he  proposes  to  adopt    in  the  follo\ving  words : — 

I  may  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  any 
estimates  of  its  cost.  Plans  for  the  temporary  housing  of  the 
Government  of  India  headquarters  are  under  preparation  ;  but 
ao  plans  f«r  the  permanent  Imperial  City  are  to  be  thought  of 
until  the  best  available  experts  have  studied  and  advised  upon  the 
project  in  all  its  bearings.  Meanwhile,  my  immediate  duty  has 
been  to  devise  a  scheme  for  financing  the  work,  a  scheme  which 
will  be  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the  taxpayers  of  India. 
Three  possible  alternatives  have  presented  themselves  throughout. 
The  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  attractive,  would  be  a 
special  Delhi  loan.  The  second  nrould  be  to  charge  the  whole 
expenditure  as  it  occurs  against  current  revenue.  The  third 
would  be  to  put  the  Delhi  works  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
our  large  railway  and  irrigation  works,  treating  them  as  capital 
expenditure  and  financing  them  partly  from  loans  and  partly 
■from  whatever  spare  revenues  remain  in  each  year  after  meeting 
our  ordinary  administrative  needs.  I  shall  not  weary  the  Council 
1)y  the  various  considerations  which  decided  us,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  adopt  the  third  of  these 
courses.  It  will,  I  believe,  commend  itself  to  the  financial  and 
commercial  community  of  India.  By  treating  the  Delhi  operations 
48  ordinary  capital  work,  we  ensure  the  greatest  possible  elasti- 
city in  the  provision  of  funds  ;  we  avoid  unnecessary  additions  to 
our  unproductive  debt ;  and  1  hope  we  allay  the  fear — so  far  as  I 
■am  concerned  a  baselcess  fear — that  the  new  city  will  be  built 
from  the  produce  of  fresh  taxation. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  goes  on  further  to  say  that — 
If  money  is  easy  and  we  can  obtain  more  than  we  immedi- 
-ately  require,  it  will  li<«  in  our  cash  balances  available  for  future 
use.  Meanwhile,  as  we  shall  now  have  three  sections  in  our 
annual  capital  programme  instead  of  two,  we  may  reasonably 
enlarge  the  conventional  figure  of  one  crore  which  we  have  hither- 
to endeavoured  to  secure  as  our  revenue  surplus.  There  is  no 
Deed  to  fix  any  standard  surplus  ;  much  will  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  year  and  on  the  other  interests  concerned  ; 
bnt  whenever  we  find  ourselves  able  to  budget  for  a  larger  surplus 
than  £667,000  without  detriment  to  the  other  claims  upon  us,  we 
«hall  do  so  until  the  financiog  of  new  Delhi  is  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  extract  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
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ber  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  idea  of  building  Delhi 
out  of  loan  funds  but  makes  prominent  and  even  pointed 
mention  of  devoting  such  surpluses  as  may  be  available  ta 
the  new  capital.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  necessarily  any  inconsistency  between  the  despatch  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  statement  which  the 
Hon'ble  Member  has  made.  It  may  be  urged  that  while- 
the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India  merely  mentions 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  a  loan,  it  does  not  bind 
the  Government  to  build  Delhi  out  of  loan  funds  only ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,, 
though  it  speaks  of  devoting  surpluses  to  the  construction 
of  Delhi,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  raising  a  loan 
for  building  the  capital.  This,  my  Lord,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  the  general  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  those- 
who  read  the  despatch  undoubtedly  was  that  the  new 
capital  would  be  built  out  of  loan  funds,  as  any  one  can 
see  from  what  appeared  in  various  newspapers  at  the  timfr 
on  the  subject.  On^the  other  hand,  the  impression  that 
is  strongly  created  by  the  words  which  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber has  used  in  his  Financial  Statement  is  that  surpluses 
would  first  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  Delhi,  and  if  any 
more  money  is  required,  that  would  be  found  by  means  of 
loans. 

My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Member  says  that 
he  wishes  to  allay  the  fear — so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he- 
thinks  it  is  a  baseless  fear — that  the  new  city  will  be  built 
from  the  produce  of  fresh  taxation.  Now,  in  speaking  of 
fresh  taxation,  I  fear  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  taking  only 
a  technical  advantage  of  certain  expressions  which  have- 
appeared  in  the  Press  in  this  connection.  It  is  true  that 
immediately  after  the  Delhi  announcements  some  news- 
papers started  the  cry   that  the  new  capital  would   cost  a 
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lot  of  money,  and  that  fresh  taxation  would  be  necessary. 
But,  my  Lord,  whether  the  Government  imposes  fresh 
taxation  for  building  Delhi  or  keeps  up  taxation  at  a 
higher  level  than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  country  and  secures  surpluses  which  it  devotes  to 
Delhi,  is  after  all  the  same  thing.  For  when  you  devote 
your  surpluses  to  this  work,  you  practically  take  that 
money  out  of  the  current  revenues  of  the  country.  My 
Loi-d,  what  is  a  surplus?  It  is  so  much  more  money  taken 
by  the  Government  from  the  people  than  what  is  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  administration.  If 
the  Government  could  estimate  exactly  the  expenditure 
required  for  a  year  and  could  also  form  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  revenues  which  would  be  required  to  meet  that 
expenditure,  then  there  would  be  no  surplus — at  any  rate, 
no  large  sui'plus.  It  is  because  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate accurately  how  much  revenue  the  Government  would 
require  in  a  year  that  surpluses  accrue.  But  when  they 
so  accrue,  the  fact  is  clear  that,  to  the  extent  represented 
by  them,  the  Government  has  taken  from  the  people  mor& 
than  what  was  required  for  the  actual  purposes  of  the 
administration.  Now,  my  Lord,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  a  surplus  may  be  expended.  You  may  devote  it 
either  to  a  reduction  of  debt ;  or  you  may  devote  it  to  a 
reduction  of  taxation  ;  or  it  may  be  devoted  to  expendi- 
ture on  useful  objects  in  the  country.  In  most  Western 
countries,  when  a  surplus  is  realized,  it  is  devoted  to  a 
reduction  of  debt.  In  this  country,  the  practice,  though 
not  identical,  ultimately  results  in  jthe  same  thing.  Our 
surpluses  in  the  first  place  find  their  way  into  our  cash 
balances  and  from  these  they  are  either  devoted  to  ex- 
penditure on  railways  or  irrigation,  that  is,  to  productive 
works — which  ultimately  reduces   our   unproductive   debt 
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by  a  corresponding  amount — or  they  are  directly  used  for 
reducing  our  debt.  But  whether  they  are  used  in  the  first 
or  second  way,  the  result  is  ultimately  the  same,  namely, 
that  of  reducing  our  unproductive  debt.  This,  however, 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  grievances  which  non- official 
Members  have  urged  in  this  Council  again  and  again  for 
several  years  past.  I,  for  one,  have  been  raising  my  hum- 
ble voice  year  after  year  against  this  misapplication  of  our 
surpluses  since  I  entered  this  Council,  now  eleven  years 
ago.  Year  after  year  I  have  been  pointing  out  that  while 
this  may  be  sound  finance  in  the  West,  it  is  not  sound 
finance  in  this  country,  where  the  unproductive  debt  is 
really  a  very  small  amount.  Last  year  I  went  at  .some 
length  into  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  amount  of  our 
unproductive  debt.  I  took  nil  the  various  liabilities  of 
the  Government  into  consideration,  as  also  all  the  sums 
due  to  it  and  its  cash  balances  ;  and  I  showed  that  the 
actual  unproductive  indebtedness  of  the  Government  of 
India — putting  aside  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent 
on  railways  and  irrigation,  as  they  are  earning  their  inter- 
est— was  about  30  millions  sterling  only.  Since  then  the 
Hon'ble  Member  paid  off  2  millions  out  of  last  year's 
opium  surplus.  And  this  year  he  pays  ofi"  again  another 
million  out  of  this  year's  opium  surplus.  Thus,  three 
millions  are  knocked  ofi",  leaving  only  about  27  millions  as 
representing  our  net  unproductive  indebtedness.  It  is 
true  that  the  figures  of  unproductive  debt  which  are  given 
in  Government  publications  are  higher,  because  they  do 
not  take  into  account  certain  sums  which  are  on  the  other 
side,  namely,  the  loans  that  have  been  advanced  by  Gov- 
ernment to  Native  States,  to  local  bodies  or  to  cultivators, 
and  they  also  leave  out  of  account  our  large  cash  balances. 
Now,  an  indebtedness  of  only  27  millions  is  a  mere   trifle 
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for  a  country  like  India  ;  in  any  case,  there  need  not  be 
this  great  hurry  to  pay  it  off.  If  the  Government  will 
provide  a  regular  sinking  fund  of  a  reasonable  amount  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  anybody  to 
complain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  already  provision 
for  such  a  sinking  fund  as  I  pointed  out  last  year.  Under 
Railways  there  is  a  sum  of  a  little  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  automatically  goes  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  debt.  Then  again,  under  Famine  Relief  and  Insu- 
rance, a  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  is  always  allotted  to 
avoidance  or  reduction  of  debt.  A  million  and  a  quarter 
thus,  or  to  be  more  correct,  a  million  and  one-third,  is 
■devoted  every  year  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  At  this  rate, 
if  no  war  or  great  famine  or  any  other  extraordinary 
occurrence  of  a  like  nature  drives  the  State  to  borrow,  our 
-entire  unproductive  debt  will  be  wiped  off  in  twenty  years, 
and  that  without  devoting  any  part  of  our  surpluses  to 
such  reduction.  There  is  not  another  country  in  the  world 
where  they  could  claim  to  be  able  to  do  this.  In  Western 
countries  they  have  to  provide  a  large  sinking  fund  for 
the  reduction  of  debt,  because  their  unproductive  debts 
^re  so  large — a  thousand  million  pounds  in  France,  seven 
hundred  million  pounds  or  something  like  that  in  England, 
and  corresponding  debts  in  other  countries  !  Where  you 
have  such  huge  debts,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  large 
regular  sinking  fund,  and  in  addition  to  devote  surpluses, 
when  they  accrue,  to  the  same  object.  Moreover,  the 
•expenditure  of  Western  countries  is  carried  on  under  the 
■direct  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  There- 
fore, Governments  in  Western  countries,  being  largely 
•dependent  on  the  votes  of  the  people,  try  to  conciliate 
popular  feeling  by  remitting  taxation  whenever  a  suitable 
•opportunity  presents  itself.     Of  course  I  am  not  speaking 
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of  Eaglish  finance  of  the  last  three  years  ;  but,  speaking- 
generally,  the  position  is  as  1  have  stated.  Though, 
therefore,  the  surplus  that  accrues  in  any  particular  year 
may  go  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  any  retl  improvement  in 
the  financial  position,  as  represented  by  that  surplus,  is- 
utilized  as  a  rule  for  reducing  taxation  in  Western  coun- 
tries. In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  our  experience- 
is  that,  whenever  there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  debt  and  any  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  that  it  may  indicate  is  hidden  away,  as  far  a& 
possible,  by  underestimating  the  revenue  or  overestimating 
the  expenditure  for  the  following  year.  And  it  is  only 
when  the  improvement  is  so  striking  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  hidden  away  that  relief  is  given  to  the  taxpayers^ 
Take  the  histox^y  of  our  finances  during  the  last  14  years. 
There  were  no  doubt  remissions  of  taxation  granted,  but 
that  was  because  the  Government  could  not  help  doing  it. 
As  long  as  Government  could  help  it,  no  reduction  was- 
made,  and  large  surpluses  were  enjoyed  and  expended  in 
various  directions.  Now,  my  Lord,  my  contention  is  that- 
in  this  country  a  surplus  is  always  a  temptation  to  the 
Government  either  to  pay  ofi"  its  debt  faster  than  is  neces- 
sary, or  else  to  increase  expenditure  in  directions  which- 
entirely  depend  upon  its  own  will  and  which  sometimes  do- 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  people.  This  question, 
therefore,  of  the  proper  disposal  of  surpluses  is  to  my 
mind  a  very  important  question,  and  that  is  why  I  raise- 
it  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  My  Lord, 
there  are  many  useful  directions  in  which  our  surpluses 
could  be  expended,  or,  if  that  course  does  not  find  favour 
with  the  Government,  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of 
them  to  remit  taxation  so  that  the  money  remitted  might 
fructify  in  the  pockets  of    the  people.     Of   course,   if  the- 
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Government  merely  borrowed  to  build  Delhi  without  at 
the  same  time  utilizing  the  surpluses  either  for  reducing 
taxation  or  for  expenditure  on  useful  objects,  it  would  in 
effect  be  the  same  thing  as  devoting  the  surpluses  to  the- 
construction  of  the  new  capital.  For  in  that  case,  while 
you  will  be  borrowing  with  one  hand  to  build  Delhi,  you 
will,  with  the  other  hand,  be  paying  ofl  debt  by  means  of 
surpluses,  realized  by  keeping  the  level  of  taxation  higher 
than  necessary.  What  I  want  is  that  while  Delhi  should 
be  built  out  of  loan  funds — our  trifling  unproductive 
debt  provides  ample  margin  for  that — the  surpluses 
should  bo  utilized  either  for  non-recurring  expenditure  on 
education,  sanitation  and  medical  relief,  as  my  next  Reso- 
lution recommends,  or  else  they  should  go  to  the  reduction 
of  taxation. 

My  Loi-d,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  estimated  the 
surplus  for  next  year  at  one  and  half  millions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  Council  will  carefully  analyse  the 
revised  estimates  of  this  year,  it  will  see  that  next  year's 
surplus  is  likely  to  be  nearer  four  millions  than  one  and  a 
half  millions.  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Member,  as  also  the- 
Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston,  will  have  to  admit  this.  It  is 
true  that  the  Finance  Department  has  made  a  very  skilful 
attempt  to  hide  away  the  true  surplus  partly  under  one 
head  and  partly  under  another,  till  only  one  and  a  half 
millions  is  left  to  show  to  the  public.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  attempt  has  been  successful.  Take  the  revised  esti- 
mates of  this  year  ;  the  surplus  shown  in  the  Statement 
for  the  year  is  2*75  millions  sterling.  Out  of  this,  r75 
millions  is  the  special  opium  surplus.  The  ordinary  sur- 
plus, therefore,  that  this,  the  excess  of  ordinary  revenue 
over  our  ordinary  expenditure  in  this  year's  revised  esti- 
mates, is  one  million.     Well,  let  us  put    that    down  first ; 
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next,  my  Lord,  during  this  year  the  Government  have 
made  to  Local  Governments  special  grants,  amounting  to 
1"42  millions  or  nearly  1|  millions.  If  these  grants  had 
not  been  made — they  are  all  extraordinary  grants — our 
surplus  would  have  been  higher  by  1'42  millions.  Then 
again  I  find  from  the  Financial  Statement  that  about  half 
a  million  was  spent  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Visit  on 
the  Civil  side  ;  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  pounds 
on  the  Military  aide,  and  the  bonu§  and  other  boons  came 
to  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  altogether  over 
one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand.  That  is  also 
extraordinary  special  expenditure  belonging  to  this  year 
only.  We  thus  have  one  million  the  declared  surplus,  1| 
millions  in  the  amount  of  special  grants  to  Local  Govern- 
ments, and  1'36  millions,  or  about  that,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Visit 
— altogether  3  87  millions  or  nearly  4  millions.  This  then 
represents  the  real  excess  of  our  revenue  over  our  expendi- 
ture at  present,  leaving  aside  the  opium  surplus  and 
leaving  aside  also  what  I  have  called  our  automatic  sink- 
ing fund.  But  what  I  find  done  is  that  in  next  year's 
Budget,  under  nearly  every  head,  the  revenue  has  been 
under-estimated  and  the  surplus  has  been  worked  down  to 
H  millions  only.  I  hope  the  Council  will  see  this  and  I 
hope  it  will  realize  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  about 
1|  millions  only  but  about  4  millions  sterling.  If  the 
Government  realize  this  sum  of  4  millions — and  I  am 
sure  it  will  realize  it  unless  something  extraordinary  hap- 
pens— and  if  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  nev?  Delhi  is 
correct,  the  Government  could  build  the  capital  out  of 
surpluses  in  one  or  two  years.  If  this  happens,  whether 
provision  for  the  expenditure  is  made  out  of  current  reve- 
nue at  the  beginning  of  a    year  or  out  of  an   estimated 
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surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  makes  really  no  difference- 
Only  in  the  one  case  you  put  down  the  expenditure  be- 
forehand against  revenue,  and  in  the  other  you  wait  till 
such  time  as  the  accounts  of  the  year  show  a  surplus  and 
then  take  the  money.  In  either  case,  however,  the  money 
comes  out  of  taxation.  My  Lord,  as  the  Government  has 
foreshadowed  in  its  despatch  of  25th  August  last  the. 
floating  of  a  special  Delhi  Loan,  I  contend  Delhi  should  be 
constructed  out  of  loan  funds,  whether  it  costs  4  millions 
or  5  millions  or  10  millions  or  any  other  amount.  We 
want  our  surpluses  for  other  purposes  and  the  smallness  of 
our  unproductive  debt  allows  plenty  of  margin  for  a  Delhi 
loan.  I  urge,  my  Lord,  therefore,  that  the  loan  for  this 
year  should  be  raised  by  one  crore  more — the  amount  indi- 
cated by  the  Hon'ble  Member  as  likely  to  be  taken  out  o£ 
nest  year's  surplus  to  be  spent  on  the  construction  of 
Delhi — and  that  the  new  capital  should  be  constructed 
entirely  out  of  loan  funds. 

[Jieplying  on    the    debute    which   ensued,   Mr.    Gokhale 
spoke  as  follows : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  will  first  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  has 
fallen  from  my  Hon'ble  friend  Sir  James  Meston,  I 
accept  his  correction  as  regards  £^  million,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  say  that  the  present  excess  of  our  ^revenue- 
over  our  expenditure  is  about  3 g  millions  instead  of  3| 
millions.  As  regards  the  other  point,  namely,  that  I  have- 
left  out  of  account  the  proposed  expenditure  on  education 
next  year,  namely,  1  j  croi^es,  1  may  remind  my  Hon'ble 
friend  that  I  have  also  left  out  our  normal  growth  of 
revenue  during  next  year.  Sir  Edward  Baker,  when  he 
was  Finance  Minister,  once  estimated  this  normal  growth 
of  our  revenues  at  about  1  g  crores.  I  have  not  taken 
that  into  consideration,  and  that  is  a   set-oflf  against   the- 
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increase  in  educational  expenditure  which  has  been  pro- 
vided. Assuming,  however,  that  the  £|  million  extra, 
which  is  going  to  be  spent  on  education,  should  be  deduct- 
ed, there  still  remains  a  surplus  of  2|  millions.  My 
Hon'ble  friend  could  not  take  it  down  further,  and  he  has 
not  told  us  why  the  Finance  Department  has  budgeted  for 
a  surplus  of  only  a  million  and  a  half.  Eut  whether  the 
actual  amount  is  .34  millions  or  3  millions  or  2^  millions, 
it  is  a  substantial  surplus,  and  my  contention  is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  from  building  Delhi 
•ut  of  current  revenues  by  devoting  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  to  it  for  two  or  three  years. 

My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Minister  drew  a 
somewhat  frightening  picture  as  to  what  might  happen  to 
us  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  sky,  he  warned  us,  might 
suddenly  become  overcast,  and  instead  of  the  very  com- 
fortable situation  in  which  the  Finance  Department  finds 
itself  at  present,  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose  extra 
taxation  !  In  replying  to  my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Hon'ble 
Member  spoke  of  his  proposnl  ;i:--  cnlculated  to  lead  to 
bankruptcy  !  Now  I  am  quite  sure  the  force  of  reasoning 
-of  the  Hon'ble  Member  would  not  suffer  any  abatement 
if  he  did  not  tx*y  to  f lighten  us  thus  with  talk  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  of  extra  taxation.  I  am  (juifce  sure  there 
is  no  need  just  now  for  either.  With  a  surplus  which 
may  reach  five  millions,  with  that  amount  jingling  in  his 
pocket,  I  really  do  not  understand  how  he  can  talk  of 
bankruptcy  or  of  extra  taxation  !  When  we  do  actually 
get  into  troubled  waters,  it  will  be  time  enough  for*him  to 
speak  of  bankruptcy  or  other  dreadful  possibilities  !  The 
Hon'ble  Member  said  that  in  other  countries  they  have 
resorted  to  short    term  loans  for  such    purposes.     Well,  I 
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should  be  very  glad  if  tbat  pUui  were  adopted  by  the 
Oovernment  of  India.  A  short  tei-m  loan,  spreading  the 
burden  of  building  the  new  Capital  over  a  period  of,  say, 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  would  not  be  a  bad  arrangement. 
What  I  object  to  strongly  is  the  utilization  of  our  sur- 
pluses in  this  indefinite  manner  for  the  building  of  Delhi. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  says,  why  should  we  throw  any 
burden  on  future  generations  !  But  what  does  he  mean 
by  a  generation  ?  Does  he  mean  that  only  two  or  three  or 
four  years  form  a  generation  ?  At  the  present  rate,  if 
things  continue  normal,  you  could  build  J'elhiin  the 
•course  of  two  or  three  years  out  of  surpluses  if  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  is  not  far  wrong.  Does  he  call  two  or 
three  years  a  generation  ?  If  he  raises  a  short  term  loan  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  shall  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  the 
opium-revenue  might  be  extinguished  any  moment  or  that 
we  might  suddenly  get  into  other  complications.  But  tbat 
itself  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  important  reason  why  this 
money  which  is  available  just  now  should  not  be  devoted 
to  such  purposes  as  building  a  new  city  when  it  is  uigent- 
iy  wanted  for  other  objects.  Money  for  non-recurring 
expenditui^e  is  required  in  various  directions,  as  I  will 
show  when  I  move  my  next  Resolution — for  education 
for  sanitation,  and  for  medical  relief.  When  you  have  a 
surplus,  that  surely  is  the  time  when  you  can  help  Local 
Governments  in  meeting  this  expenditure.  But  my 
Hon'ble  friend,  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  wants  to  take 
away  the  surplus  for  building  a  new  Imperial  city,  and  so 
we  cannot  get  it  now.  Later,  if  and  when  we  get  into 
more  troublous  times,  he  will,  of  course,  have  nothing  to 
give  to  Local  Governments  for  these  objects.  I  recognize 
that  provision  has  been  made  in  this  year's  budget    for  an 
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additional  125  lakhs  for  education.  That  of  course  is 
true  and  I  will  speak  about  it  on  a  future  occasion.  But 
leaving  that  out  of  account  and  merely  confining  ourselve* 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  surpluses  are  utilised,  I  con- 
tend that  the  first  and  foremost  claim  on  them  in  our 
present  state  is  that  of  non-recurring  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  education,  sanitation  and  medical  relief.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  said  that  his  figure  for  unproductive  debt 
diflered  from  mine,  and  he  mentioned  45  millions  as  the 
figure  of  our  unproductive  debt  at  present.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston  I  have  got  that 
figure  here.  A  glance  at  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  net  unproductive  indebtedness  of 
the  country  to-day.  Take  the  amount  borrowed  in  1908-09* 
There  was  in  that  year  a  deficit  of  about  34  millions,  but 
the  Government  floated  a  loan  of  6  millions — 3|  millions 
to  meet  the  deficit,  and  2|  millions  for  other  purposes. 
Again,  later  on,  they  borrowed  5  millions  to  pay  ofl"  certain 
debentures,  and  then,  instead  of  paying  oft'  the  debentures,, 
the  loan  went  to  swell  the  cash  balances  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Surely  that  does  not  mean  any 
true  addition  to  our  net  indebtedness.  If  we  take  our 
net  indebtedness,  by  which  I  mean — all  that  the  Govern- 
ment owes,  minus  all  that  is  owed  to  the  Government  and 
the  cash  balances,  which  the  Government  maintain  whether 
in  England  or  in  India — the  figure  will  be  found  to  be  27 
millions  only,  and  no  moi'e.  "Well,  that  is  a  small 
amount,  and  if  you  add  to  this  four  or  five  millions  for 
building  Delhi,  our  unproductive  debt  will  still  be  trifling. 
My  Lord,  to  the  other  qijestions  raised  by  the  Hon'ble 
Member,  I  think  it' will  be  more  convenient  for  me  to  reply 
when  I  deal  with  the  next  Resolution.  This  matter  is  an 
important  one,  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  press  my  motion. 


SURPLUSES  AND  RESERVES. 

On  7th  March  1912,  the  Hon'hle  Mr.  Gokhale  in  mov- 
ing a  Resolution  in  '  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
recommending  the  o'eation  of  S2)ecial  Provincial  Reserves  hy 
means  of  grants  from  Imjjerial  Swyluses,  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  Council  recommends  to 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  grants  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  several  Provincial 
Governments  and  Administrations  during  1912-13  be 
increased  by  one  million  sterling — -which  means  two-thirds 
of  next  year's  estimated  surplus — to  form  the  nucleus 
of  special  Provincial  reserves,  from  which  those  Govern- 
ments and  Administrations  could  finance  programmes  of 
non-recurring  expenditure  in  their  Provinces  on  educa- 
tion, sanitation  and  medical  relief,  spread  over  a  period  of 
at  least  five  yeai-s,  and  that  in  future  two-thirds  of  the 
Imperial  surplus,  whenever  it  accrues,  be  added  to  these 
reserves. 

Sir,  before  I  deal  with  this^  Resolution,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  renew  my  complaint  of  last  year  as  regards 
the  rule  which  regulates  the  discussion  of  additional  grants 
to  Local  Governments  in  this  Council.    I  pointed  out    last 

year — and  I  must  repeat  again  to-day  what  I  then    said 

that  under  the  rule  as  it  stands  only  the  additional  grants 
that  are  made  in  the  budget  for  the  year  following  can 
come  up  directly  for  discussion  before  this  Council.  The 
rule  speaks  of  '  any  additional  grants  mentioned  in  the 
Financial  Statement,'  and  '  Financial  Statement '  is 
defined  '  as  the  preliminary  financial  estimates  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  for  the  financial  year  next 
42 
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following.''  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  we  can  raise  a 
debate  here  to-day  only  as  regards  additional  grants  that 
are  in  the  budget  estimates  for  next  year,  that  is,  for 
1913-14.  The  rule,  therefore,  Sir,  causes  considerable 
inconvenience,  because  the  more  important,  grants  are 
generally  found  in  the  revised  estimates  of  a  closing  year, 
and  if  a  Finance  Minister  chooses  to  put  it  out  of  our 
power — I  do  not  say  that  the  present  Finance  Minister 
intends  to  do  anything  of  the  kind — to  discuss  the  grants 
that  are  made  in  the  year,  all  that  he  has  got  to  do  is  to 
under-estimate  the  revenue  in  the  budget,  mention  no 
grants,  and,  once  the  Financial  Statement  is  out  of  the 
hands  of  this  Council,  to  begin  making  grants,  mentioning 
them  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  revised  estimates  ! 
If  this  is  done  and  if  there  are  no  additional  grants  in  the 
budget  for  the  year  following,  no  question  can  be  raised 
about  the  grants  made  during  the  year.  Fortunately, 
this  year  we  have  got  additional  gi-ants  for  education  in 
next  year's  budget,  and  therefore  we  are  able  to-day  to 
bring  up  the  whole  question  of  grants  for  discussion.  I  point 
this  out  because,  unless  this  is  remedied,  an  important 
object  which  the  Government  had  in  view  in  expanding 
the  functions  of  this  Council  will  be  frustrated.  A  small 
change  is  all  that  is  necessary.  *  Financial  Statement  ' 
.should  include  not  only  preliminary  estimates  for  the 
year  following  but  also  the  revised  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Sir,  this  morning  I  pointed  out  that,  if  things 
continued  normal,  our  ^real  surplus  next  year  will  be 
nearer  four  millions  than  1 1  millions  which  is  estimated  in 
the  Financial  Statement.  It  will  certainly  be  over  three 
millions,  and  probably  it  will  be  nearer  four.  Now,  the 
question  is,  how  is  this  surplus  going  to  be  disposed  of  ? 
It  is  an  old    standing    controversy  between    the    Finance 
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Department  of  Government  on  the  one  side  and  certain 
non-official  Members  of  this  Council  on  the  other — a 
controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  year  after  year  fot 
several  years  past,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  till  the  Government  comes  round  to  the  view 
which  has  been  so  often  urged  upon  its  attention.  I  point- 
ed out  this  morning,  Sir,  that  a  surplus  after  all  is  so  much, 
more  revenue  taken  from  the  people  than  what  is  really 
required  for  the  needs  of  administration.  A  surplus 
moreover,  springs  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  and 
therein  lies  the  difference  between  it  and  a  loan.  A  loan  is 
raised  by  borrowing ;  a  surplus  results  from  taxation. 
Now,  Sir,  had  our  unproductive  debt  been  large,  I  could 
'have  understood  the  present  policy  of  devoting  surpluses 
•to  the  i-eduction  of  debt.  Even  taking  the  figure  which 
the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Member  gave  this  morning 
■namely,  45  millions,  everybody  will  admit  that  it  is  a  very 
small  amount,  considering  the  extent  of  the  country  and 
its  financial  resources.  Moreover,  if  you  provide  a  rea- 
sonable sinking  fund  for  liquidating  this  debt,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  present  generation  in  that  matter  are  dis- 
charged. 1  have  pointed  out  already  that  thei^e  is  a  million 
and  a  quarter  or  rather  a  million  and  one -third  annually 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt  as  a  sort  of  sinking  fund. 
And,  even  if  our  debt  is  45  millions,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  or  a  million  and  a  half,  devoted  every  year  to  it« 
reduction,  is  a  very  satisfactory  sinking  fund. 
And  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  portion  of  our 
surpluses  being  utilized  for  the  same  object. 
My  first  point  therefore  is  that,  taking  the  small- 
ness  of  our  unproductive  debt  into  consideration,  there  is 
no  need  to  liquidate  it  out  of  our  ordinary  surpluses — the 
(provision  that  already    exists    for    redemption^    of  capital 
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under  railways  and  for  reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt  under 
famine  insurance  being  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Sir,  my  second  point  is  that  money  is  required  for 
non-recurring  expenditure  in  many  directions  in  this 
country,  specially  for  education,  sanitation  and  medical 
relief.  Schools  have  to  be  built  and  good  water-supply 
in  villages  and  drainage  and  water  works  in  towns  are 
needed  all  over  the  country  and  we  also  want  dispensaries 
and  hospitals.  These  works  will  require  not  ten  but 
hundreds  of  crores  of  rupees,  and  the  problem  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  unless  the  Government  made 
a  large  regular  allotment  for  this  purpose.  The  Government, 
however,  is  reluctant  to  make  a  large  regular  allotment  out 
of  current  revenues.  Therefore,  I  propose  another  method 
which,  though  not  equally  satisfactory,  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  requii'ements  to  some  extent.  I  pointed  out 
this  morning  that  the  excess  of  our  normal  revenue  over 
expenditure,  taking  things  as  they  stand  at  present,  is 
about  4  millions  or  6  crores  of  rupees.  Now  what  I  urge 
is  that  two-thirds  of  this  surplus,  as  also  of  future  sur- 
pluses, should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments for  non-recurring  expenditure  on  the  objects  I 
have  mentioned.  The  present  policy  of  making  grants 
for  one  year  only  out  of  the  surplus  that  accrues  during 
that  year  is  a  wasteful  policy.  No  one  has  condemned 
the  policy  of  doles  in  stronger  terms  than  the  Hon'ble  the 
Finance  Member  or  the  Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston.  The 
Decentralization  Commission  also  has  expressed  itself  very 
strongly  on  the  subject,  in  fact  every  one  seems  to  be 
agreed  on  that  point.  And  the  present  policy  is  nothing 
but  a  policy  of  doles.  AVhenever  you  have  a  large  sur- 
plus, you  feel  bound  to  distribute  a  part  of  it  among  the 
Local  Governments,  so  much  to  one,  so    much  to    another 
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and  so  on.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste.  The  Local  Governments  cannot  rely  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  good  fortune,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot 
take  in  hand  any  large  scheme  which  requires  financing 
over  a  series  of  years,  This  leads  often  to  ineffective  and 
wasteful  expenditure,  which  no  one  reaUy  deplores  more 
than  the  Local  Governments  themselves.  The  Govern-< 
ment  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  can  think  only  of  a 
single  surplus  at  a  time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  does  not  bind  itself  to  make  any  further  grant 
until  another  surplus  is  realised.  Thus  this  policy  of  doles 
into  which  the  Finance  Department  is  again  drifting — 
and  I  say  this  in  spite  of  my  great  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  been  adminis- 
tering our  finances  during  recent  years — is  a  wasteful 
policy  and  it  must  therefore  be  altered. 

Now,  Sir,  the  only  way  in  which  you  Jean  alter  this 
poUcy  is  by  adopting  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  what 
I  have  ventured  to  place  before  you.  My  proposal  is  that 
whenever  you  realise  a  surplus,  you  put  aside,  if  you  insist 
on  it,  a  certain  reasonable  proportion  of  it  to  go  to  the 
liquidation  of  debt.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  really  any 
portion  of  the  surpluses  to  go  to  the  liquidation  of  debt. 
But  the  Finance  Department  thinks  otherwise  ;  therefore 
let  a  certain  proportion— not  more  than  one-third — go  to 
the  liquidation  of  debt.  Having  done  that,  let  the  rest  of 
it  be  made  over  to  Provincial  Governments  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  Provincial  reserves  for  non-recurring  expendi- 
ture on  education,  sanitation  and  medical  relief.  Sir 
Edward  Baker  started  famine  reserves  in  the  different 
Provinces.  That  policy  has  been  further  developed  under 
the  present  financial  regime.  I  would  like  to  have  ano- 
ther reserve  in  each  Province  for  the  purpose  of    meeting 
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non-recurring  expenditure  on    education,    sanitation,  and 
medical  relief.     What  the  Government  may  do    is  this  :  if 
you  have  a  million  and  a  half  next  year  (taking  the  figure 
in  the  Budget  Estimates),  take  half  a  million  for  your  ©wn 
purpose,  but  give  the  remaining  million  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernments, distributing  it  among  them  in  accordance  with 
some  fixed  principle  of  which  I  will  speak  later.     Let  the 
money  thus  given   remain   with   the  Local  Governments. 
Again,  in  the  year  that  follows,    if  a  surplus  is  realized,  let 
two-thirds  of  it  be  again   added  to  the  different   Provincial 
reserves.     When,  after  a  time,  the  Provincial  Governments 
find  that  they  have  built    up    reserves    strong   enough  to 
take  in  hand  a  large  programme  of  non-recurring  expendi- 
ture and  when  they  feel  that  they  have  enough    money  to 
finance  such  a  programme  over  a  series   of  years,    let  them 
begin  to  carry  out  such   a    programme.     By    this  method 
the  wastefulness    which    is    inevitable  under  the  policy  of 
doles  will  be  prevented    and    the    money    allotted  will  be 
used  most  effectively.     When  the  Provincial  Governments 
have  a  considerable    amount    of  money    to  their  credit  in 
this  manner,  they  will    feel  ^sure    of  being  able  to  finance 
certain  schemes  properly,  till  they  are  carried    out.      Dur- 
ing that  time,    while    they  are  engaged    in    carrying  out 
these     scheme.'^,    more     money   will  be    coming   in  from 
other  surpluses,  and  thus  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  take 
in  hand  from  time    to    time  other   schemes.  It  is  only  by 
thus  enabling  the  Provincial  Governments  to  have    special 
reserves  at  their  disposal  and  to  spread  their   programmes 
over  a  series  of  years  that  the  most  useful   and    the  most 
economical  expenditure  of  the  grants  made  to   Local    Gov- 
ernments can  be  ensured. 

Sir,   an  unfortunate    feature    of   the  present  policy, 
which  needs  special  mention,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  scram- 
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ble  goes  on  among  the  difierent  Provincial  Governments 
as  to  how  to  secure  the  largest  share  for  themselves.  In 
fact,  one  almost  feels  that  the  daj's  prior  to  1870,  when 
the  decentralization  of  our  Provincial  finance  first  began, 
are  again  returning  in  some  respects.  It  is  not  the  Pro- 
vince that  has  the  gi^eatest  need  that  gets  the  most,  but  it 
is  the  Province  that  makes  the  most  clamour,  that 
manages  somehow  to  be  heard  most,  that  gets  most." 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson :  "What 
about  Bombay  ? 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale :  If  the  description 
applies  to  Bombay,  let  it  apply.  I  have  no  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

But  I  say  that  this  scramble  is  unfair  all  round  and 
that  is  another  argument  against  the  present  system. 

Sir,  if  the  Government  adopted  some  fixed  principle 
in  accordance  with  which  surpluses  would  be  distributed 
among  the  difiei-ent  Provincial  Governments,  not  only 
would  this  scramble  cease,  but  it  would  also  be  one  way  of 
redressing  those  inequalities  of  Provincial  finance  to  which 
my  friend,  the  Hon'ble  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya, 
drew  attention  this  morning.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
now  go  in  search  of  any  new  theoretical  standards  of 
equality  in  distributing  the  revenues  of  the  country  among 
the  difierent  Provinces.  But  so  far  as  the  distribution  of 
surpluses  is  concerned,  we  are  not  committed  to  any  old 
scales  of  expenditure,  and  the  Government  of  India  could 
very  well  make  the  distribution  in  accordance  with  some 
fair  standard,  say,  rateably  according  to  the  revenues 
which  are  received  by  it  from  the  different  Provinces. 
That,  I  think,  would  be  a  very  fair  way  of  distributing  the 
additional  grants.  Take,  Sir,  the  Education  Department, 
over  which  you    preside.     I  sincerely    rejoice    that    more 
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money  has  been  found  for  education.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment sanctions  so  much  money  for  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  one  Province,  so  much  for  an  institution  in  ano- 
ther Province,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way  of  spending  the  amount.  What  the  Government 
should  do — and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  Education 
Department  wants  to  do — is  to  have  a  comprehensive 
programme  framed  after  considering  the  important  needs 
of  all  the  Provinces  and  to  carry  out  this  programme,  as 
funds  are  available,  the  Department  should  distribute  any 
money  that  comes  into  its  hands  rateably  or  according  to 
some  other  fixed  principle.  And  the  different  Provincial 
Governments  should  then  be  left  free  to  decide  on  what 
particular  institutions  they  would  spend  the  money.  If  the 
Government  of  India  either  in  the  Education  Department 
or  in  any  other  Department  takes  it  upon  itself  to  sanc- 
tion special  expenditure  on  particular  institutions  in  the 
different  Provinces,  of  which  it  cannot,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  know  much,  it  is  bound  to  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  results.  After  all  the  Local  Governments 
are,  speaking  generally,  the  best  qualified  to  decide  what 
institutions  in  their  Provinces  need  or  deserve  money 
most.  Sir,  the  recent  despatches  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  administrative  changes 
mention  Provincial  autonomy  as  being  the  goal  towards 
which  the  Government  in  this  countrj'  must  advance.  It  is 
a  momentous  declai'ation.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  on  this 
occasion  into  the  question  which  has  already  been  raised  in 
connection  with  it,  namely,  whether  the  expression  signifies 
popular  Provincial  autonomy  or  only  oflicial  Provincial 
autonomy.  Whichever  autonomy  is  meant,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  Provinces  are  to  be  left  more  and  more, 
under  the  general  control  of    the  Government  of  India,  to 
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administer  their  affairs  themselves.  If  that  is  so  gene- 
rally, it  must  also  be  so  in  the  matter  of  spending  money. 
In  placing,  therefore,  lump  allotments  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  Provincial  Governments,  and  allowing  them  to 
spend  these  allotments  in  such  ways  as  they  may  deem  fit, 
you  will  be  only  carrying  out  this  policy.  Sir,  I  there- 
fore propose  that  two-thirds  of  next  year's  surplus  should 
go  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Provincial  reserves,  and,  as  fresh 
surpluses  accrue,  two-thirds  of  them  should  be  added  to 
these  Provincial  reserves.  Sir,  I  move  the  Resolution 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

Replying  on  the  debate  vjhich  ensued ^  Mr.  Qokhale  spoke 
■as  follows : — 

Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston  has  opposed  this 
Resolution,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  his  views  on  the  same 
subject  a  year  hence  and  in  another  place.  The  difference 
between  the  present  arrangement  and  the  arrangement 
that  would  come  into  force  if  my  Resolution  is  adopted,  is 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  of  India  would 
be  bound  to  allot  two-thirds  of  its  surpluses  to  Provincial 
<3overnments.  There  is  no  such  obligation  now  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  Provincial  Governments  or  when  it  gives 
it  to  them.  My  view  is  that  a  surplus,  being  so  much 
more  money  taken  from  the  people,  should  be  returned 
to  the  pef;ple  either  by  reducing  taxation,  or  by  spending 
it  on  objects  of  pubUc  utility.  And  my  suggestion  is  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  be  bound  to  return  two- 
thirds  of  any  surplus,  that  arises,  to  the  people  in  the 
ehape  of  allotments  to  Provinces  for  objects  that  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Secondly,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  bind 
the  Provincial  Governments  themselves  in  their  turn  to 
spend  the  sums  which  they  receive  on  programmes  of  non- 
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recurring  expenditure  connected  with  education,  sanita- 
tion and  medical  relief.  I  think  such  an  automatic 
arrangement  will  give  Provincial  Governments  a  greater 
sense  of  confidence  as  regards  taking  in  hand  definite 
important  programmes  which  must  be  spread  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  If  special  reserves  were  built  up 
on  the  lines  I  have  proposed,  and  if  automatically  two- 
thirds  of  our  surpluses  go  into  these  reserves,  the  position 
of  Local  Governments  in  dealing  with  such  programmes 
would  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  at  present.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  asks,  what  would  happen  if  there  is  no  surplus  in 
any  one  year  ?  Well,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the 
reserves  in  that  year,  but  the  Provincial  Governments 
will  have  started  their  programmes  on  the  strength  of  what 
was  already  in  their  reserves,  and  so  those  programmes  will 
not  be  intefered  A\'ith. 

I  think  my  Hon'ble  friend  will  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  what  would 
happen  if  my  proposal  were  adopted  and  things  as  they 
are  under  present  arrangements.  As  regards  what  he 
said  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  credit  high, 
well,  they  are  old  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
forward  on  the  Government  side  again  and  again  by  him, 
b^'  the  present  Finance  Minister,  by  his  predecessor  Sir 
Edward  Baker,  and  by  his  predecessor  Sir  Edward  Law. 
We  have  discussed  these  points  again  and  again,  and 
though  the  Government  has  moved  to  a  certain  extent 
from  its  first  position,  it  will  have  to  move  a  good  deal 
further  before  the  controversy  is  over.  After  all,  does 
anybody  really  contend  that  the  credit  of  our  country  is 
high  or  low,  according  as  a  small  unproductive  debt  is  a 
few  millions  less  or  more  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  argue 
that  a  debt  of  40  millions  for  this    country  means    higher 
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credit  than  a  debt  of   50    millions  ?     The    Government  of 
India  have  been  borrowing  at  the    same  rate    for  the  last 
twenty  years    or    so.     The  last  convei-sion    scheme   was,  I 
believe,  in  the   days   of    Sir  David     Barbour,     and    there 
has  been    no    conversion    since  then.     If   you   have  been 
borrowing  at    the    same    rate  for  the    last  twenty  years^ 
though  recent  surpluses  have  enabled  you    to    reduce  your 
unproductive  debt  considerably,     I  do  not  see  how  a   little 
higher  or  a  little  lower  debt  makes   any     i-eal  difference  to 
your  credit.     I  can     understand     the     argument,   which  I 
remember  was  used  in  this  Council  about  twenty  years  ago 
or   thereabout,  by  a  Member  of  the  Government  for    keep- 
ing the  unproductive  debt  low.     He  said  it  was    necessary 
to  keep  down  the  debt  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
be  in  a  position  to  borrow    again    if  a    sudden  emei^gency 
arose  on  the  North- Western    Frontier.  That    was    at  the 
time  when  Indian  finance  was  dominated  by  the  fear     of  a 
Russian  invasion,  and  there  was  then    a  substantial   reason 
for  the  policy  of  reducing  the  unproductive  debt  on    every 
possible  occasion.      But  that  situation  has   been  profoundly 
altered,  and,  with  our  unproductive  debt   standing    as  low- 
as  it  does,  to  talk     of   the  necessity    of    maintaining    our 
credit  high  in  connection  with  the  use   of  our    surpluses  is 
to  use,  as  I   once   said.  Western  formulae,   without   taking 
into  account  the  difference  between  Western  and    Eastern 
conditions.     Unless  the  Government  allots    money    out  of 
surpluses  to  non-recurring  expenditure  on    education    and 
other  objects,  where  is  the    money    to  come  from  ?  Jf  you 
go  to  a  Provincial  Government,  it  says  it  has    no    money  : 
the  Government  of    India  has    the    money,  and  I  contend 
that  it  is  its  duty  to    make    that    money   available  to  the 
country  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  mentioned. 


IMPERIAL  EXPENDITURE  ON    POLICE. 

[  On  8th  March  1012,  Mr,  GoJchale,  in  moving  a 
Resolution  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  recommending 
the  reduction  of  the  allotment  to  Police  for  neoet  year  hy  one 
lakh  of  rupees,  spoke  asfollov^s  : — ] 

Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  Council  recommends  to 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  that  the  allotment  to 
Police  (India  General)  for  next  year  be  reduced  by  one 
lakh  of  rupees. 

On  a  reference  to  page  61  of  the  explanatory  me- 
morandum, the  Council  will  see  that  the  Imperial  portion 
of  police  charges  is  shown  there  under  three  heads.  One 
is  India  General,  the  second  is  Baluchistan  and  the  third 
is  Xorth-West  Frontier.  Xow,  taking  the  budget  and  the 
revised  figures  for  the  current  year,  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  charges  for  Baluchistan  and  Xorth-"West  Frontier 
have  gone  down,  the  revised  figures  being  lower  than  the 
budget  figures,  the  figure  for  India  General  has  increased 
considerably.  The  explanatory  paragraph  appended  to 
this  head  explains  how  the  decreases  against  Baluchistan 
and  North- West  Frontier  are  only  nominal ;  and  as  I  do 
not  raise  any  question  about  those  entries,  I  will  say 
nothing  more  about  them.  The  entry  against  India 
General,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an  increase  of  Rs. 
36,000  in  the  revised  estimate  over  the  budget  estimate, 
but  there  is  not  a  word  of  explanation  in  the  explanatory 
paragraph  about  that  increase.  Now,  Sir,  my  first  query 
is,  why  is  there  no  explanation  given,  and  what  is  the 
explanation  of  the  increase  ?  Next,  if  the  Council  will  look 
at  the  figures  under  this  head  for  the  last  three  years, 
namely,  the  accounts  for  1910-11,  the  revised   figures   for 
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1911-12,  and  the  budget  figures  for  next  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  continuous  increase  in  the  charges. 
In  the  accounts  of  1910-11,  the  charges  were  Rs.  8,45,000. 
Last  year,  the  budget  estimate  of  the  current  year  was 
taken  at  Rs.  8,96,000,  whereas  the  revised  figure  now  laid 
before  us  stands  at  Rs.  9,32,000  ;  while  in  the  budget  for 
next  year  the  sum  that  is  entered  is  Rs.  9,37,000.  Thus 
the  sum  budgetted  for  next  year  is  much  larger  than 
the  actual  for  1910-11.  It  is  also  much  larger  than  that 
which  was  budgetted  for  last  year,  and  is  even  slightly 
higher  than  the  revised  estimate  for  the  current  year.  I 
shovild  like  to  know  why  this  item  is  showing  an  increase 
when  the  general  policy  of  Government  in  regard  to 
such  charges  is  now  one  of  retrenchment.  Then  Sir  I 
find  from  a  return  which  was  laid  the  other  day  on  the 
table  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  put  about  retrench- 
ment that  in  the  expenditure  which  the  Home  Deparment 
controls  there  is  an  item  of  2'83  lakhs  on  account  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  That  is  on 
the  authority  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Wheeler,  Acting  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  amount  is  given  for  the  year  1910-1911 
Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  actuals  for  1910-1911,  as  given  in 
this  yellow  book — the  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts 
which  is  published  annually — I  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  1910-1911  was  3"05  lakhs,  and  not  2-83 
lakhs  as  shovvn  in  the  return.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy ;  evidently  something  is 
left  out  in  the  x^eturn,  or  something  is  included  in  this 
yellow  book  which  I  cannot  make  out.  I  want,  therefore 
to  know  whether  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
charges  of  the  Government  of  India  are  really  2*83  lakhs 
or   3'05   lakhs.     Lastly,   Sir, — and   that   is  the  principal 
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point  for  which  I  have  raised  this  discussion  to-day — I 
want  to  know  how  much  of  this  sum  represents  the  cost  of 
the  Government  of  India  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment in  Provinces  which  have  got  Criminal  Investigation 
Departments  of  their  own.  I  speak  necessarily  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  matter,  because  outside  the  depart- 
ment the  general  public  knows  very  little  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
Government  of  India  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
maintains  officers  and  men  of  its  own — a  small  number — 
in  the  different  Provinces,  which  have  got  their  own 
Criminal  Investigation  Departments.  And  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  spheres  of  work  of  the  two  are 
differentiated.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  territories  directly 
under  the  Government  of  India  are  concerned,  they 
would  be  for  the  Government  of  India  Criminal 
Investigation  Department.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  Native 
States,  which  are  in  direct  relations  with  the  Government 
of  India.  Finally,  the  expenditure  that  is  incuri-ed  in 
watching  men  in  foreign  countries  would  also  come  under 
the  Government  of  India  expenditure.  So  much  I  think 
is  clear  ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  heai^d  on  good 
authority  that  the  Government  of  India  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department  maintains  a  few  officers  and  men  of  its 
own,  and  does  espionage  work  on  its  own  account,  even 
in  Provinces  which  have  got  their  own  full-fledged  Criminal 
Investigation  Departments,  and  I  want  to  know  why  this 
is  done.  I  find,  Sir,  that  this  has  been  a  matter  for 
repeated  complaint  on  the  part  of  several  Local 
Governments,  and  the  Decentralization  Commission  in  its 
Report  notes  this  complaint.  This  is  what  the  Com- 
mission says : 
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The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  complained 
of  encroachment  oa  the  Provincial  sphere  of  administration  by  the 
Director  of  Criminal  Intelligence,  and  we  have  received  similar 
complaints  in  other  Provinces  as  to  what  was  regarded  as  the 
undesirable  activity  of  this  officer. 

This  year  also,  I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  has  com- 
plained in  his  Administi-ation  Report  of  constant  friction 
between  the  Government  of  India  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  and  the  Provincial  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  I  should  therefore  like  to  know  if  such  a 
duplication  of  machinery  for  espionage  exists  in  the 
Provinces  which  have  got  their  own  Criminal  Investigation 
Departments,  and,  if  so,  why  the  work  is  not  altogether 
left  to  the  Provincial  Criminal  Investigation  Departments. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  admitted,  I  speak  more  or  less  in  the 
dark  on  this  subject,  because  the  outside  public  knows 
very  little  about  this  Department.  The  only  thing  that 
people  are  sure  about  is,  that  many  of  these  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  men  are  a  gi^eat  nuisance  to 
innocent  people,  and  that  they  do  their  work  not  only 
without  judgment,  but  often  without  a  regard  to  appear- 
ances or  decency.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  that,  if  the 
Government  of  India  maintain  a  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  of  its  own  in  the  difl'erent  Provinces,  this 
duplication  should  be  abolished,  and  whatever  saving 
results  from  it  should  be  effected. 

[Replying  on  the  debate  v;hich  etisioed,  1/r,  Gohhale 
spoke  asfollou-s  : — ] 

Sir,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Hon'ble  Member  has  not  told  Vs^why  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  duplication  of /machinery  [for  purposes  of 
espionage  in  the  Provinces  which^have'their  own  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  for  the  work.     He  has  also  not 
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told  us  what  the  Government  of  India  has  to  say  as 
regards  the  complaints  which  the  Provincial  Governments 
had  been  making  on  this  subject.  I  quoted  from  the 
Decentralization  Commission's  Report  an  extract  showing 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces 
complained  even  before  the  Commission  that  there  was 
serious  interference  with  the  work  of  the  Provincial 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  by  the  Government  of 
India  Criminal  Investigation  Department ;  and  this  year 
again  that  Government  has  repeated  that  complaint.  That 
being  so,  T  think  some  explanation  is  necessary  as  to  why 
such  a  system,  which  is  complained  of  by  Local  Govern- 
ments, should  be  maintained.  However,  as  the  Hon'ble 
Member  the  other  day  promised  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
I  do  not  wish  for  the  present  to  press  my   Resolution. 


RESOURCES  OF  LOCAL  BODIES. 
[0)1  loth  March  1912,  the  Uon'hle  Mr.  Gokhale,  in 
moving  a  HesoliUion  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  re- 
commending the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  officials  and 
non-offiiials  to  inquire  into  the  adeqiuiA^y  w  othericise  of  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Bodies,  sj^oTce  as  follows  : — } 
My  Lord,  I  beg  to  lay  the  following  Resolution  be- 
fore this  Council  for  its  consideration  : — 

That  this  Council  recommends  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  that  a  committee  of  officials  and  non-officials  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  Local  Bodies  in  the  different  Provinces  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  duties  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them,  and 
to  suggest,  if  necessary,  how  the  financial  position  of  these  bodies 
may  be  improved. 

I  think,  my  Lord,  I  ought  to  state  at  the  outset  why 
it  is  that  I  am  raising  this  question  here  to-day  when  it 
was  one  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  Decentralization 
Commission  inquired  only  four  years  ago,  and  when  the 
recommendations  of  that  body  are  still  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  My  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  are  first,  that, 
though  the  Decentralization  Commission  went  at  some 
length  into  the  general  question  of  local  self-government, 
its  inquiry  into  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject 
namely,  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  local  bodies,  was  extremely  slight ;  and  second- 
ly, the  very  facb  that  the  matter  is  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  India  makes  the 
present  an  opportune  moment  for  raising  this  discussioa 
hei'e,  because  even  if  the  Government  are  unable  to  accept 
this  motion,  it  will  be  an  advantage  that  the  views  of  non- 
oflicial  members  on  this  subject  should  be  before  the 
Government  before  a  decision  is  arrived  at. 
43 
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My  Lord,  in  speaking  on  my  Resolution  about 
District  Advisory  Councils  the  other  day,  I  pointed  out  how 
the  reforms  that  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  five 
years  have  liberalized  the  character  of  the  administration 
so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  and  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Provincial  Governments  are  concerned.  The  district 
administration,  however,  continues  to  be  where  it  was  100 
years  ago,  and  local  self-government  too  continues  to  be 
where  it  was  carried  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Ripon  about 
30  years  ago  :  and  I  strongly,  feel,  my  Lord,  that  there 
must  be  important  reforms  introduced  in  respect  of  both 
these,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  administrative 
machinery  should  be  brought  into  closer  correspondence 
•with  one  another.  My  views  on  the  subject  of  district 
administration  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Council.  It 
is  true  that  the  motion  was  lost  that  day,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  last  word  on  that  subject  has  either 
been  said  or  heard.  To-day  I  propose  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  local  self-government.  This  subject  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads:  (1)  the  constitution  of  local 
bodies,  (2)  their  powers  and  functions,  and  (13)  the  resour- 
ces at  their  disposal.  Of  these  three,  the  Decentralization 
Commission  have  gone  in  some  detail  into  the  first  two, 
and  their  recommendations  in  regard  to  them  are  also 
fairly  liberal,  and  I  do  not  therefore  wish  to  say  anything 
about  them  on  this  occasion.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Commission  that  steps 
should  now  be  taken  to  create  village-panchayats  in 
selected  villages  throughout  India  ;  I  also  agree  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  establish  what  they  call  '  Sub-District 
Boards '  in  those  Provinces  where  they  do  not  at  present 
exist.     One  essential  condition  of  the  success  of  local  self. 
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government  is  that  those  who  take  part  in  it  should  possess 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  area  under  their  management, 
-or,  at  any  rate,  should  be  able  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
without  much  difficulty.  This  condition  can  well  be  ful- 
filled in  regard  to  villages  and  sub-districts  ;  it  is  difficult 
for  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  District  Boards,  as  our 
districts  are  so  large.  Therefore,  I  think  our  real  local 
•self-government  should  start  with  villages,  and  stop  with 
sub-districts  ;  the  District  Boards  may  exercise  only  general 
supervising  and  co-ordinating  functions,  and  then,  if  the 
Government  choose,  the  other  functions  of  an  advisory 
character,  of  which  I  spoke  the  other  day,  might  gradually 
be  transferred  to  them.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of 
the  financial  position  of  local  bodies,  with  which  alone  I 
am  going  to  deal  to-day,  I  do  not  wish  to  distinguish 
between  District  Boards  and  Sub-District  Boards  for  this 
purpose.  For  to-day's  discussion,  I  will  take  them  to- 
gether as  representing  rural  self-government  just  as 
municipalities  represent  urban  local  self-government.  Now, 
my  Lord,  let  us  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  position 
of  local  self-government  in  the  country.  There  are  alto- 
gether 717  Municipalities  in  the  country,  197  District 
Boards  and  about  517  Sub-District  Boards.  There  are 
besides  about  450  small  Union  Committees — 389  in 
Madras  and  61  in  Bengal;  but  I  will  leave  them  for  the 
present  out  of  account.  The  population  in  municipal  areas 
is  roughly  about  16  millions,  which  means  about  7  per 
cent.  That  is  the  urban  population,  the  remaining  93  per 
cent,  being  entirely  rural.  The  highest  percentage  of 
urban  population  is  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  it  is 
18  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  in  East  Bengal,  where  it  is 
only  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  rural  boards  in  Burma  ; 
-there  are   only   Sub-District    Boards    in    Assam,    and    no 
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District  Boards.  In  the  United  Provinces  the  Sub-District 
Boards  have  been  recently  abolished,  and  in  the  Punjab 
the)'  have  largely  disappeared.  Coming  to  the  question  of 
revenue,  and  first  taking  the  four  leading  Municipal 
Corporations  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Rangoon, 
it  will  be  found  that  their  total  revenue  is  2|  crores.  The 
aver.Tge  revenue  of  the  remaining  713  Municipalities  is 
only  about  r)5,000  rupees  each.  The  incidence  of  taxation 
is  highest  in  Rangoon,  (and  I  think  on  this  point  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Gates  distinctly  scores),  being  as  high 
as  ir61  rupees  per  head  ;  Bombay  City  comes  next  with 
Rs.  10  per  head,  Calcutta  follows  with  Rs.  8|,  and  Madras 
comes  last  with  a  little  over  Rs.  3  per  head.  For  the  remain- 
in »  mufassal  areas,  the  average  is  about  Rs.  2  per  head  in 
Bombay,  Punjab,  Burma  and  the  North-West  Frontier,  in 
the  Central  Provinces  it  is  1 1  rupees  ;  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  Bengal  it  is  a  little  over  Rs.  1|,  and  in  Madras  it 
is  only  Rs.  1^.  In  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces,  a  large  part  of  the 
municipal  revenue  is  derived  from  octroi.  In  other  Pro- 
vinces there  is  no  octroi.  There  is  in  Madras,  however,  a 
toll  levied  on  roads,  and  Bombay  and  Assam  also  levy  it. 
The  principal  revenue  in  Madras  and  Bengal  is  derived 
from  tases  on  houses  and  lands,  Bombay,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Burma  also  levying  such  taxes.  In  some 
Provinces  there  are  taxes  on  professions  and  trades,  and  in 
all,  on  carts  and  vehicles. 

The  Municipal  Boards  have  po^\•ers  of  taxation  within- 
certain  limits  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government.  The  rural  Boards  have  no  power  of  taxation  ; 
they  are  limited  to  what  is  known  as  the  one-anna  cess. 
In  raiyatwari  areas  it  is  levied  on  the  Government  assess- 
ment, and  in    other   areas  it  is   assessed   on   the   annual 
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rental  value  of  land.  The  total  revenue  from  taxation 
from  Provincial  rates  in  rural  areas  is  about  2^  crores,  and 
another  2|  crores  is  received  from  various  sources,  includ- 
ing a  small  grant  from  Government.  This  gives  us  an 
incidence  of  less  than  4  annas  per  head.  The  Local 
Boards,  moreover,  do  not  get  the  entire  proceeds  of  this 
one-anna  cess  in  all  the  Provinces.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces one-third  is  taken  by  Government  for  village  chau- 
kidari  police,  and  in  the  Punjab  20  per  cent,  has  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government  for  general  services.  In  Bengal  a 
portion  goes  to  the  Government  for  public  works  cess,  and 
in  the  Central  Provinces  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  land- 
revenue  is  levied  as  the  one-anna  cess  and  goes  to  local 
bodies.  Turning  now  to  the  functions  of  these  bodies, 
briefly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  they  are  the  care  of 
health,  of  education  and  of  roads  or  communications. 
Enumerating  them  in  greater  detail,  we  find  that  Munici- 
palities are  entrusted  first  with  the  duties  of  construction, 
up-keep  and  laying  of  streets  and  roads  and  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  public  and  municipal 
buildings  ;  secondly,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health 
principally  with  reference  to  sanitation,  drainage,  water- 
supply,  provision  of  medical  relief,  vaccination,  and 
measures  against  epidemics  ;  and  thirdly,  education.  And 
tbhe  rural  Boards  are  entrusted  with  the  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  of  roads  and  other  commun- 
ications, education,  especially  in  its  primary  stages,  the 
«p-keep  of  medical  institutions,  sanitation,  water-supply, 
vaccination,  veterinary  work,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  markets,  and  charge  of  pounds  and  ferries.  My  Lord 
one  has  only  to  enumerate  these  functions  and  contrast 
their  wide  range  with  the  extremely  meagre  character  of 
the  resources  which  I  have  already  mentioned   to   realise 
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how  unequal — how  pitifully  unequal — the  resources  of 
Local  Bodies  are  to  a  proper  performance  of  the  functions 
Avhich  have  been  entrusted  to  them.  Fortunately  this  point 
is  one  on  which  officials  and  non-officials  are  practically  all 
ngreed.  The  little  evidence  which  appears  on  this  subject 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Decentralisation  Commission  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  no  substantial  difierence  of  opinion 
between  the  two.  Who  that  takes  this  situation  into  con- 
sideration can  wonder  that  things  are  as  they  are  as  regards 
the  provision  for  health  or  sanitation,  for  education  or  for 
roads  in  the  country?  My  Lord,  only  about  '3  per  cent- 
of  our  towns  have  got  a  filtered  water-supply,  and  even  a 
smaller  proportion  have  got  efficient  drainage.  Then  in 
villages,  in  rural  areas,  over  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country, 
good  potable  water  is  a  crying  want.  The  total  number  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  country  is  less  than  2,700,. 
and  disease  carries  away  annually  between  70  and  80 
millions,  at  least  one-third  of  which  mortality  ought  to 
be  preventible  with  better  sanitation  and  better  water- 
supply.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  dense 
ignorance.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  necessary  to  dwell 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question  more  than  I  have  done.  As 
I  have  already  observed,  there  is  practically  no  difierence 
of  opinion  between  officials  and  non-officials  in  the  matter. 
I  will,  however,  refer  briefly  to  the  evidence  tendered  on 
the  subject  by  three  important  witnesses  before  the 
Decentralization  Commission.  The  first  witness  whom  I 
•will  quote  is  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  now  alas  no  more  with  us. 
Sir  Herbert  Risley — we  all  recognized,  whether  we  agreed 
Avith  him  or  diSered  from  him — always  approached  a 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
and  his  evidence  on  the  subject  was  remarkable.  This  is 
vhat  he  says  : — 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rosourees  of  District  Boards  and 
Municipalities  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  up  to 
modern  standards  of  administration.  In  Municipalities  this  is 
most  conspicuously  the  case. 

The  second  authority  that  I  will  mention  is  that  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Jenkins,  whose  recent  death  everybody  in 
this  Council  sincerely  deplores,  the  strength  and  liberality 
of  whose  views  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  appreciate,  and 
to  whose  high  qualities  Your  Excellency  paid,  if  I  may 
I^resume  to  say  so,  a  befitting  tribute  only  the  other  day. 
Sir  John  expressed  himself  on  this  question  with  charact- 
eristic decisiveness.  He  pointed  out  that  the  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  local  bodies  were  exceedingly  meagre,  and 
he  said  that,  considering  that  they  were  so  meagre,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  more  interest  was  not  felt  in  the  work  of 
local  bodies.  If  local  self-government  was  to  be  a  success 
in  this  country,  he  strongly  held  that  the  resources  of  local 
bodies  must  be  largely  increased.  My  third  authority  will 
be  ray  Hon'ble  friend  Sir  James  Meston,  who  will  soon  be 
translated,  we  all  rejoice  to  think,  to  a  higher  sphere  which 
he  is  bound  to  adorn,  and  where  I  hope  he  will  remember 
that  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  admire  him  in 
this  Council  will  still  be  on  him.  I  hope  my  Hon'ble 
friend  proposes  to  take  part  in  to-day's  discussion,  Only^ 
if  he  does,  I  hope  he  will  remember  that  I  have  got  his  e\'id- 
ence  before  me,  and  that  I  have  the  right  of  reply.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  is  vei"y  clear  and  emphatic  in  his  evidence 
as  to  what  is  necessary.  It  will  take  time  to  read  what  he 
says,  but,  briefly  speaking,  he  strongly  advocates  that  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  local  bodies  should  be  largely 
increased.  And  he  says,  especially  speaking  of  District 
Boards,  that  there  should  be  quinquennial  settlements 
made  by  Provincial  Governments  with  them  as  to  the 
additional  revenue  that  should  be  allotted  to  these  bodies. 
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My  last  authority — last  but  not  least — will  be  the  present 
Home  Member.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  some 
time  ago  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Hon'ble  Member 
■dealt  with  the  question  as  to  why  local  self-government 
was  not  a  greater  success  than  it  was,  and  he  said  that, 
■considering  the  fact  that  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  local  bodies  were  so  extremely  meagre,  the  surprise 
was  not  that  they  had  not  done  better,  but  that  they  had 
done  as  well  as  they  were  doing.  I  think,  my  Lord,  I 
need  not  adduce  any  more  testimony  on  the  point  that  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  local  bodies  are  very  slender, 
and  that,  if  local  self-government  is  to  be  success  in  this 
country,  they  ought  to  be  largely  inci'eased.  The  Decent- 
ralization Commission  have  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
Unfortunately  the  Commission  had  to  inquiie  into  a 
hundred  difterent  subjects,  and  therefore  this  particular 
subject,  namely,  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  local  re- 
sources, received  the  scantiest  possible  attention  from  them. 
And  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  dealt  with  this  question  is  absolutely  perfunctory. 
They  say  that  municipal  bodies  have  powers  of  taxation  ; 
therefore  they  should  raise  extia  taxation  and  thus  meet 
their  requirements.  They  did  not,  however,  inquire  into 
the  question  whether  there  was  any  margin  for  extra  tax- 
ation, and  if  there  was  a  margin,  what  was  its  extent  and 
how  far  it  could  be  utilised  at  once.  In  regard  to  rural 
Boards,  they  propose  certain  small  measures  of  relief — 
transfer  of  certain  charges  from  here  to  there  and  so  forth  ; 
only  one  substantial  suggestion  they  make,  and  that  is, 
that  the  25  per  cent,  supplementary  grant,  that  is  jth  of 
the  pi'oceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess  roughly — which  the 
Government  have  been  making  to  rural  Boards  since  1905 
should  be  increased  *  if  circumstances  permitted.'     Nothing 
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more  definite  however  than  "if  circumstances  permitted."  I 
must  say  that  the  whole  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  manner,  considering  its  importance,  and 
it  is  therefore  that  I  urge  that  a  fresh  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  this  special  subject  should  be  ordered — an  inquiry 
similar  to  what  was  made  in  England  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  local  taxation.  My  Lord,  it  may  be  said  by 
some  that  after  all,  if  local  bodies  wanted  more  money* 
they  should  tax  themselves  more  and  thus  provide  this 
money.  What  margin  there  is  for  such  additional  local 
taxation,  what  is  the  total  incidence  of  imperial  and  local 
taxation,  and  how  far  the  proceeds  of  taxation  are  equit- 
ably distributed  between  the  Central  Government  and 
local  bodies,  are,  however,  questions  of  great  importance 
and  require  a  careful  examination.  One  thing  I  want  to 
point  out  clearly  to  this  Council  to-day,  and  it  is  that  it 
cannot  be  justly  urged,  taking  the  imperial  and  loca^ 
burdens  together,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  relative- 
ly to  their  resources,  contribute  less  in  taxation  than  the 
people  of  "Western  countries.  This  is  really  very  import- 
-ant,  and  I  must  therefore  deal  with  it  in  some  detail* 
My  contention  is  that  relatively  to  their  resources  the 
people  of  this  country  contribute  the  same  proportion  of 
their  income  as  taxation,  imperial  and  local  together — that 
the  people  in  leading  Western  countries  do.  There  are 
three  difterent  systems  of  local  self-government  in  the 
W^est.  The  first  is  the  American  system  ;  the  second  is 
the  English  system  ;  and  the  third  is  the  Continental 
system,  of  which  I  will  take  France  as  the  type.  In 
America,  the  local  authorities  have  independent  revenues 
of  their  own — absolutely  independent  revenues.  But  they 
also  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  the  control  of  the 
State.     As    our   circumstanses   are    wholly   different,    the 
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American  analooy  will  not  do  for  us,  and  therefore  I  wilT 
not  say  anything  more  about  America.  In  England  the- 
local  bodies  derive  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  from  their 
own  rates  ;  then  certain  revenues  have  been  made  over  to- 
them  by  the  Central  Government  as  assigned  revenues  in 
recent  times — this  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Goschen  in  1889 — and  in  addition  they  receive  certain 
grants  from  the  Exchequer.  Thus  what  they  raise  from 
rates  is  supplemented  by  certain  revenues  known  as  assigned 
revenues  and  by  grants  from  the  Exchequer.  In  France, 
the  local  bodies  derive  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  by  the 
simple  process  of  being  permitted  to  add  extra  centimes  to 
the  taxation  which  the  Central  Government  levies  from 
four  '  Direct  Contributions ';  and  this  is  a  very  important 
proportion  of  the  resources  of  local  authorities  in  France. 
Our  system  of  local  self-government  in  India  is  more  similar 
to  that  of  France,  where  the  control  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment over  local  authorities  is  much  more  stringent  than 
it  is  in  England  ;  but  as  our  future  development  will  have 
to  be  more  on  English  lines,  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  study  carefully  both  models,  the  English  and  the 
French. 

My  Lord,  there  are  certain  important  difierences  in 
the  function  and  responsibilities  of  local  bodies  in  England 
and  France  on  one  side  and  in  India  on  the  other  which 
must  be  noted.  In  the  main  the  functions  belong  to  the 
same  category,  but  in  England  and  France  they  are  much 
more  highly  developed  and  cover  a  much  wider  range. 
Moreover,  in  England  and  France  local  authorities  have  to 
maintain  their  poor,  whereas  in  India  the  people  do  it 
themselves  out  of  their  own  private  expenditure.  In  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Metropolis,  the  police 
charges  are  thrown  on  local  bodies,  the  State  contributing 
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half  of  the  cost  as  grant.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  police 
charges  come  from  the  Exchequer.  In  France  the  police 
charges  are  borne  b)'  the  Central  Government.  I  mention 
these  differences  because  they  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  instituting  a  proper  comparison.  Now,  my  Lord,, 
taking  the  figures  for  1909 — the  figures  for  1910  will  not  do 
as,  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  did  not  come  in  dur- 
ing the  year,  nay  the  figures  for  1911  are  swollen  by  the 
realization  of  the  previous  year's  arrears — taking  the  figui-es 
for  1909,  we  find  that  in  that  year  in  England,  confin- 
ing ourselves  strictly  and  solely  to  taxation,  and  excluding 
Post  Office  and  such  other  receipts,  the  State  raised  about 
130  millions.  In  that  same  year,  the  local  authorities  rais- 
ed altogether  from  taxation,  pure  and  sin) pie,  about  70 
millions.  This  means  a  total  taxation  revenue  of  about 
200  millions  altogether,  i.e.,  130  millions  central  and  70' 
millions  local.  About  the  same  time,  taking  the  latest 
figures  available  for  France,  we  find  that  the  State  raised 
about  113  millions  from  taxation  and  the  local  authorities — 
the  Departments  and  Communes — raised  by  taxation  about 
40  millions  ;  altogether  153  millions.  In  India,  taking  the 
revised  estimates  for  the  current  year  and  omitting,  from 
the  reveniie  under  principal  heads,  opium,  provincial  rates,^ 
and  forest  and  tributes,  we  find  that  our  revenue  was  about 
46|  millions  sterling  roughly — between  46  and  47.  And 
taking  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  by  local  bodies  for 
the  last  year,  we  find  it  was  about  3^  millions — a  little 
over  3|  millions ; — thus  we  raised  by  taxation  46^  mil- 
lions imperial  and  provincial,  and  3^  millions  local,  or 
altogether  about  50  millions  sterling.  We  thus  find  200 
millions  raised  in  England,  153  millions  in  France  and  50^ 
millions  in  India.      Let  us  now  see  what  proportions  these 
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amounts  bear  to  the  total  national  income  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  England  at  the  present  day,  the  average  income 
per  head  is  taken  at  about  £iO  ;  and  the  population  may 
be  taken  at  about  45  millions.  That  means  a  total  nation- 
al income  of  about  1,800  millions;  200  millions  out  of 
1,800  millions  means  about  11  percciit.  of  the  whole  na- 
tional income  in  England.  Thus,  in  the  year  I  have  taken, 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  national  income  was  contributed  by 
the  people  for  imperial  and  local  purposes  in  the  shape  of 
taxation.  In  France,  the  income  is  now  taken  at  about 
£.30  per  head  and  the  population  is  about  40  millions.  The 
total  national  income  is  thus  about  1,200  millions,  out  of 
which  about  153  millions  were  taken  for  imperial  and  local 
purposes.  This  gives  us  a  pi'o portion  of  about  124  per 
•cent,  for  France.  Now  in  Bi'itish  India  our  population  is 
2.30  millions.  There  is  some  dithculty  as  to  what  should  be 
taken  as  our  average  income.  There  are  various  author- 
ities who  have  given  various  figures.  The  late  Mr.  Digby 
calculated  it  at  only  £\  per  head.  Our  great  and  venerable 
countryman,  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Nowroji,  calculated  it  at 
Rs.  20  per  head.  Lord  Cromer,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
David  Barbour — himself  later  on  one  of  the  soundest 
Finance  Ministers  of  the  country,  who  was  then  Financial 
Secretary — calculated  it  at  Rs.  27  per  head.  Lord  Curzon 
— for  controversial  purposes  (and  that  to  a  certain  extent 
reduces  the  value  of  his  estimate) — estimated  this  average 
income  at  £2  per  head.  Let  us,  however,  for  argument's 
sake  take  the  highest  estimate — Lord  Curzon's  estimate. 
Two  pounds  for  a  population  per  head  gives  us  460  millions. 
Out  of  this  national  income  for  the  whole  countxy,  our 
total  taxation,  imperial  and  local,  for  the  current  year  is,  as 
I  have  shown,  about  50  millions.  That  gives  us  also  a 
proportion  of  about  11  per  cent,  of    our    national   income. 
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We  thus  find  that  of  the  total  national  income  about  11 
per  cent,  is  contributed  in  imperial  and  local  taxtation  in 
England  ;  about  12|  per  cent,  in  France  ;  and  about  11 
per  cent,  in  India.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that 
the  charge  for  the  poor  in  England  amounts  to  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  and  that  that  charge  is 
borne  privately  by  ourselves  in  this  country,  we  may  put  our 
proportion  also  at  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  national  in- 
come. It  is  quite  clear  therefore  from  these  figures — and 
they  may  be  relied  on  for  general  purposes — that  relatively 
to  our  resources  we  contribute  the  same  proportion  of  our 
income  in  the  shape  of  imperial  and  local  taxation.  But 
where  the  trouble  comes  in  is  in  its  distribution.  The- 
revenue  thus  raised  is  distinbuted  in  this  country  much 
more  unfavourably  to  local  bodies  than  happens  to  be  the 
case  in  England  and  in  France.  In  England,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  the  local  bodies  had  in  1909,  70  millions 
of  their  own  ;  in  addition  they  received  in  that  year  grants 
— assigned  revenues  and  grants — from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment amounting  altogether  to  no  less  than  28  millions. 
They  thus  received  altogether  about  98  millions  out  of  a 
total  of  200  millions,  and  this,  exclusive  of  the  charges  for 
police  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Metropolis.  Thus  the  total  of 
200  million  pounds  raised  by  taxation  was  practically 
divided  half  and  half  between  the  Central  Government 
and  local  authorities,  the  Central  Govei'nment  taking  half 
for  central  purposes  which  have  been  described  as  'onerous' 
purposes,  and  the  other  half  going  to  local  authoi-ities  for 
what  are  called  '  beneficial '  purposes.  In  France,  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  by  the  local 
authorities,  they  received  a  little  over  2  millions  as  grants^ 
from  the  Central  Government.  Taking  into  consideration 
these  grants,  as  also  the  grants  for  education   and  the  ex* 
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penditure  for  police,  we  find  that  about  95  millions  repre- 
sented the  expenditure  of  the  State  for  central  purposes 
out  of  this  153  millions,  and  about  58  millions  repre- 
sented local  expenditure,  including  police  and  educa- 
tional expenditure  among  the  local,  for  making  a 
uniform  comparison.  This  gives  us  a  proportion  of 
about  two-fifths  for  local  and  three-fifths  for  the  State. 
In  India  it  will  be  found  that,  even  including  the 
-Government  expenditure  on  police,  education  and  medical 
relief  in  local  expenditure — I  include  the  police  in  India 
among  '  beneficial '  services  with  considerable  hesitation — 
we  still  find  that  the  Central  Government  took  last  year 
about  40  millions  out  of  a  total  of  50  millions  for  its  own 
purposes,  i.e.,  four-fifths;  of  the  remaining  10  millions,  too, 
more  than  one-half — nearly  two-thirds — was  administered 
by  the  State  itself,  and  only  a  little  less  than  one-half 
being  administered  locally.  Here  then  is  the  real  root  of 
our  trouble.  It  is  not  that  we  pay  less  for  imperial  and 
local  purposes,  but  that  what  we  pay  is  distributed  so 
•unequally  between  imperial  and  local  services  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Central  Government  here  takes  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  what  is  done  in  England  or  France. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  remedied 
at  once  ;  but  some  way  must  be  found  to  secure  a  larger 
proportion  for  local  bodies.  There  is  one  circumstance  of 
a  most  striking  character  to  which  I  must  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  total  contribution  from  land  is 
distributed  in  an  altogether  difierent  manner  here  and  in 
England  or  France.  In  England  the  bulk  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  comes  from  land  goes  to  local  bodies,  the  Central 
•Government  receiving  only  a  very  small  amount  as  land- 
tax.  In  France  more  than  •  half  the  contribution  from 
land  goes  to  local    bodies.       For    the   year    which  I    have 
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taken  into  consideration,  for  every  hundred   centimes  levi- 
■ed  by  the  State  from  land,  there  were  130  centimes    levied 
by  the    Communes    and    Departments    together.     In  this 
•country,  however,  the  division  is  in  the  proportion  of  16  to 
1,  that  is,  sixteen-seventeenths  goes  to  the  State  and  only 
one-seventeeuth  to  local  bodies.     Now  there  we  have  really 
a  very  serious  grievance.  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  in 
this  country  the  land  belongs  to  the    State    ;  but   after  all 
it  is  only  a    theory,  and  a  mere  theory  cannot    change  the 
character  of  a  fact.      And  that  fact  is  that  the  total  contri- 
bution from  land  is  distributed    in  India    in  a    proportion 
which  is  most  unfair  to  local  bodies.     If  we  could    get  for 
our  local  bodies  a  much  larger    share  of   the    contribution 
from  land,  even  if  the  proportion  was  not  as  high  as  in  the 
West,  most  of  the  financial  troubles    of  those    bodies  will 
disappear.     Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  mean    that   any 
large  proportion  of  the  land -revenue  can  be   ,transf  erred  at 
once  to  local  bodies.     But  I  urge  that,  in  consideration    of 
this  difference,  the  Government  should  help  oar  local  bodies 
with  large  recurring  grants.     In  any  case,  the  whole  ques- 
tion requires  to  be  carefully  considered.     A  great  authori- 
ty on  finance,  Mr.  Bastable,  in  the  chapter  on    local    taxa- 
tion in  his  Public  Finance,  points  out  that  land  is   pre  emi- 
nently a  source  from  which  local  taxation  must  necessar- 
ily be  largely  drawn  ;  and    he    points    out   that    in   rural 
areas,  there   is   hardly  anything  else   from   which   a   local 
revenue  can  be  derived.     This  is   Bastable's    view,   and   I 
think  his  authority  must  be  acknowledged  by    every    one. 
I  therefore  urge,  my  Lord,   that  a   cax'eful    and    thorough 
inquiry  into  this  question    is    absolutely    necessary,    by   a 
body  of  men  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject,  who  should 
confine  themselves  to  this  sole  and  single  question    of   the 
adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the   resources  of  local    bodies. 
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The  Committee  should  inquire  into,  first  of  all,  whether  the 
present  distribution  of  resources  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  local  bodies  is  a  fair  one  ;  secondly, 
in  what  Avays  the  Central  Government  can  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  local  bodies — whether  any  revenues  can 
be  assigned  as  is  done  in  England,  and,  if  so,  what,  to 
what  extent  steadily  increasing  recurring  grants-in-aid  can 
be  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  local  bodies, 
and  whether  there  is  any  margin  for  additional  local  taxa- 
tion, and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  T,  for  instance,  would 
revive  octroi  in  Bengal  and  Madras.  The  theoretical 
objections  against  octroi  will,  I  think,  not  do  in  this  coun- 
try at  our  present  stage.  If  you  disallow  octroi,  you  shut 
out  an  important  and  fairly  large  source  of  revenue  for 
our  local  bodies.  My  Lord,  I  urge  this  inquiry  because 
the  whole  future  of  our  local  self-government  depends 
upon  this.  It  .is  freely  admitted  by  every  one — by  the 
Government  and  by  the  non-official  public  alike — that  there 
can  be  no  moi'e  potent  instrument  of  political  education 
for  the  mass  of  our  people  than  local  self-government. 
On  this  account,  as  also  because  the  interests  of  health, 
education  and  communications,  which  are  in  the  charge  of 
local  bodies,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
mvinity,  that  I  urge  a  sympathetic  examination  of  this 
question.  My  Lord,  the  Hon'ble  the  Finance  Minister 
told  us  the  other  day — he  said  he  was  committing  an 
indiscretion,  but  the  country  is  grateful  to  him  for  that 
indiscretion  that,  in  one  of  the  first  conversations  he  had 
with  Your  Excellency,  you  stated  to  him  that  it  was  your 
earnest  desire  specially  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  and  sanitation  in  this  country  during  your 
administration.  My  Lord,  there  can  be  no  nobler  gift 
bestowed  on  humanity  than  the  two  gifts   of  health  and 
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knowledge.  We  all  fervently  pray  that  Your  Excellency 
may  be  enabled  to  realise  this  ambition  of  your  heart. 
But  if  the  ambition  is  to  be  realised,  it  can  only  be  by 
strengthening  the  financial  position  of  local  bodies,  because 
both  sanitation  and  education  can  be  promoted  in  the  land 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  local  bodies.  I, 
therefore,  earnestly  trust  that  the  Government  will  direct 
an  inquiry  such  as  I  have  proposed.  The  question  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  it  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  large 
way.  Unless  it  is  so  dealt  with,  unless  local  bodies  are 
enabled  to  discharge  the  functions  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  them  properly,  not  only  will  local  self-govern- 
ment prove  a  failure,  but  those  great  interests,  those 
sacred  interests,  which  have  been  made  over  to  them — th& 
interests  of  health  and  education — will  also  suffei". 

My  Lord,  I  move  the  Resolution  which  stands  in 
my  name. 

[^Replying  on  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Gokhale 
s'poke  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance  which  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston  gave  that  the  Government  will 
consider  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
in  passing  final  orders  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Decentralization  Commission.  The  delay  in  passing  such 
orders  has  already  been  very  considerable,  and  I  hope  the 
question  will  be  dealt  with  very  early  now.  Of  course  we 
know  that  the  wheels  of  the  Government  do.  grind  slowly  • 
only  I  am  not  sure  that  they  grind  '  exceeding  small.^ 
However,  I  sincerely  trust  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  very 
much  longer  now. 

As  regards  the  question  of  land-revenue — whether  it 
was  rent  or  tax,  and  whether  I  was  right  in  including  it 
among  the  proceeds  of  taxation — the  Hon'ble  Member  ha& 
44 
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raised  again  the  old  controversy  to  which  bj'  anticipation 
I  h?d  briefly  referred.  I  will,  however,  mention  in  this 
matter  a  great  authority  on  the  subject — an  authority 
which  I  hope  will  satisfy  even  the  Hon'ble  Member.  One 
■of  the  most  distinguished  Finance  Ministers  that  the 
Civil  Service  ever  gave  to  India  was  Sir  David  Barbour. 
Now,  Sir  David  Barbour,  as  I  have  already  stated,  assisted 
Lord  Cromer  in  his  inquiry  into  the  income  in  India  per 
head,  an  inquiry  which  was  made  in  the  early  eighties. 
The  report,  setting  forth  the  final  conclusions  of  that  in- 
<:imry,  has  been  treated  by  Government,  curiously  enough, 
as  a  confidential  document.  On  several  occasions  a  demand 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  production  of 
that  report,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  invariably  resisted 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  papers  were  confidential.  By 
an  extraordinary  chance,  however,  I  came  across  a  copy  of 
this  report  in  the  Imperial  Records — I  found  it  among  a 
heap  of  books  in  a  neglected  corner.  On  the  outside  the 
volume  had  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  a  confidential 
character  ;  inside,  however,  the  word  *  Confidential '  was 
printed  in  a  corner.  I  asked  the  librarian,  as  the  book 
was  there  among  other  books,  if  I  could  use  it,  and  he 
said  I  could,  as  well  as  any  other  book  in  the  room  !  Now 
in  that  report.  Sir  David  Barbour  gives  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion that  our  land-revenue  must  be  included  among  the 
contributions  made  by  the  people,  and  he  gives  most  ex- 
cellent grounds  for  that  opinion.  He  says  the  only  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  considered  is,  of  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  community,  how  much  is  i-equired  by  the 
/Government  for  the  purposes  of  administration  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  the  Government  did  not  take  this  land -revenue 
'from  the  people,  it  would  remain  with  the  community 
and  would  fructify  in  its  pockets.     In  that   respect  land- 
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revenue  stands  precisely  on  the  same  level  as  the  proceeds 
of  the  salt-tax  or  any  other  taxes,  and  therefore  in  estimat- 
ing the  total  contribution  of  the  people  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  land-revenue,  he  t-ays,  must  be  included. 

My  Hon'ble  friend  also  said  that  if  once  the  principle 
of  regular  grants  was  introduced,  there  was  the  danger  of 
local  bodies  pressing  Government  for  more  and  more 
imoney,  and  that  would  be  irresponsible  finance.  I  will  tell 
the  Hon'ble  Member  a  little  story  by  way  of  answer  to 
that.  A  little  child  that  had  to  trudge  a  long  way  to 
school  asked  its  father  once  to  give  it  a  penny  for  a  bus 
ride.  The  father,  however,  tried  to  point  out  that  children 
that  drove  in  carriages  were  also  discontented,  that  they 
aspire  to  drive  in  taxis  and  motors,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore best  to  resist  his  request  for  a  penny  for  a  bus  i"ide. 
My  Lord,  we  are  not  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  system 
of  grants-in-aid  ;  when  we  get  substantial  grants,  I  think 
■it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Government  to  talk  of  the 
possible  abuses  of  the  system.  Mox*eover,  the  Hon'ble 
Member  forgets  that  there  is  an  important  safeguard 
against  any  such  abuse  in  this  country.  In  England  a 
private  Member  has  plenty  of  influence :  here  we  can  only 
Tiring  up  questions  for  discussion,  and  until  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  Council  is  remodelled,  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, I  am  quite  sure,  in  spite  of  what  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
■Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  said  at  the  end  of  his  speech  can 
well  go  to  sleep.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  poor 
non-oflicial  members  of  this  Council ! 

One  more  remark  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  I  must 
notice,  namely,  that  the  additional  centimes  in  France  were 
demoralising.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that,  but  I 
am  not  quite  convinced  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  rio-ht. 
•■Omt  one-anna   cess  is  already  in  the   nature  of  '  additional 
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centimes,'  and  the  Government  had  no  objection  to  that. 
If  you  will  not  have  this  provision  of  centimes,  you 
will  have  to  depend  upon  grants-in-aid  or  assigned 
revenues.  How  else  were  our  rural  bodies  to  derive  their 
revenue  ?  Either  the  one  or  the  other  way  must  be  adopt- 
ed, or  else,  let  it  be  said  straight  off  that  no  more  money 
could  be  found  for  local  bodies.  ^Now,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Bastable,  land  is  the  only  source  from  which  rural 
bodies  can  derive  the  bulk  of  their  income.  But  in  this 
country  land  is  already  taxed  up  to  the  hilt,  and  therefore,, 
unless  the  Government  comes  forward  to  make  a  liberal 
contribution  to  the  local  bodies,  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  in  which  local  bodies  can  be  really  helped. 

As  regards  what  has  fallen  from  the  Finance  Minister, 
it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  Provincial  Governments 
intervening  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
local  bodies.  But  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  our 
total  taxation  between  imperial  and  local  is  a  matter  that 
principally  concerns  the  Imperial  Government  and  not  the 
Pro\"incial  Governments,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  simply  glad 
to  pass  on  to  the  local  bodies  the  money  that  the  Imperial 
Government  may  place  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  your  theory  is  that  all  the  revenue  belongs  to 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  money  that  goes  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  is  placed  by  you  at  their  disposal 
as  your  agents.  If  you  claim  that,  the  responsibility  also  to 
find  all  the  money  required  i^ests  on  you.  I  can  assure  the 
Hon'ble  Member  that  if  he  is  able  to  place  recurring 
gi^ants  intended  for  local  bodies  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Local  Govei'nments,  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  pass  on 
these  grants  to  local  bodies.  Therefore,  action  must  be 
taken  here  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  not  by  the 
Local  Governments. 
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Then  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  recently  grants 
have  been  given  for  sanitation.  Yes,  but  they  are  non- 
recurring grants.  You  may  give  non-recurring  grants 
from  time  to  time  whenever  you  are  in  a  mood  to  do  so. 
What  I  want  is  large  recurring  grants  regularly  provided 
out  of  the  Budget  for  local  bodies.  The  provision  should 
be  independent  of  what  the  state  of  the  finances  may  be — 
prosperous  or  otherwise.  I  shall  not  object  to  additional 
taxation  if  necessary  in  order  that  this  provision  might  be 
made.  Education,  sanitation  and  communication  are 
services  that  require  to  be  looked  after  quite  as  well  as 
those  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  taken  'charge  of. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  if  a  committee  is  appointed^ 
the  members  might  look  to  the  requirements  of  the  local 
bodies,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Government 
might  be  left  out.  But  all  the  six  or  seven  members  of 
the  Imperial  Government  are  constantly  there  and  have 
been  there,  all  these  years,  to  think  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Only  these  two  years  a 
member  has  been  put  into  this  charmed  circle  to  think 
about  local  bodies  and  their  position.  The  influence  of 
this  new  Department  is  already  seen  in  the  increased 
grants  that  we  have  received  for  education  and  sanitation 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  ara  glad  that  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  education  and  sanitation  is  now  there 
to  put  continued  pressure  on  the  Finance  Department.  All 
the  other  members,  however,  are  there  every  day  to  think 
solely  of  the  Imperial  requirements.  My  Lord,  it  is  the 
local  requirements  that  in  the  present  scheme  of  things 
which  have  no  great  chance  of  being  considered.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  Government  should  appoint  a  body  to  make 
an  inquiry  not  into  a  hundred  subjects,  but  into  this  one 
sole  single  subject,     I  am    quite  sure  that  some   day  or 
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other  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  have  to  make  an  inquiry, 
and  then  even  the  juggler's  illustration  may  come  true. 
But  considering  the  assurance  which  has  been  given  by  the 
Finance  Department,  namely,  that  the  views  expressed  to- 
day will  receive  consideration  when  disposing  of  this 
question,  I  am  content  not  to  press  this  Resolution  to-day, 
and  I  therefore  beg  to  withdraw  it. 


GOLD  CURRENCY. 

[On  the  22nd  March  1912,  the  Hon'hle  Sir  Vithaldas 
ThacTcersay  moved  a  Rssolution  in  the  Irtiperial  Legislative 
Council  recommending  the  throwing  open  of  Indian  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  Mr.  Gokhale,  in  sihjjpoi^ting  the 
Resolution,  s])oTie  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  beg  to  support  this  Resolution.  My  Hon'- 
ble  friend  Sir  Vithaldas  Thackersey  has  referred  to  certain 
remarks  which  I  had  made  in  this  Council  a  few  yeai-s  ago, 
and  he  has  invited  me  to-day  to  develop  my  view  still  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  develop,  but  I 
will  briefly  state  what  I  think  of  one  aspect — an  important 
aspect — of  the  matter.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
iiigh  prices  in  1908-1909,  I  had  to  give  some  thought  to 
this  question  of  the  coinage  of  rupees,  and  this  was  how  I 
expressed  my  views  on  the  occasion  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  now  out  of  our  difficulties  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
while  admitting  the  rupee  to  unlimited  tender,  stop  the  coinage 
of  new  rupees  and  coin  gold  pieces  instead.  Of  course  I  ex- 
press this  opinion  with  great  diffidence,  ,for  there  are  serious 
considerations  on  the  other  side  and  the  whole  subject  is  envelop- 
ed in  great  obscurity.  But  I  fear  that  the  present  half-way 
house  will  not  do,  and  unless  we  place  our  currency  on  aa 
automatic  and  self-adjusting  basis,  the  clouds  that  are  already 
overhead  will  thicken  and  not  roll  away. 

The  clouds  that  I  specially  referred  to  were  clouds  of 
high  prices  and  also  of  certain  apprehensions  in  connexion 
with  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  our  gold  standard  reserve 
to  maintain  the  level  of  exchange.  My  Lord,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  prices  is  concerned,  that  is  a  matter  which  is- 
under  some  sort  of  inquiry  at  present,  and  I  do  not  there- 
fore want  to  go  into  it  at  any  length.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  additions  made  during  the  last  three   years  to   our 
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total  silver  currency  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  ease  the 
situation  as  regards  prices.  But  if  we  are  again  on  the 
■eve  of  large  additions  to  our  silver  currency,  I  fear  the 
■question  will  be  further  complicated  and  the  complications 
might  possibly  grow  most  'serious.  The  view  that  I  take 
of  this  matter  is  briefly  this.  The  quantitative  theory  of 
money  ,  as  every  student  of  political  economy  knows,  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  backward  countries  like  India  much 
more  than  in  the  case  of  advanced  countries  which  have  a 
highly  developed  system  of  credit  instruments.  Now,  in 
that  view  of  things,  prices  are  a  function,  to  use  a  mathe- 
matical phrase,  of  three  variables  ;  they  depend  upon  three 
factors — the  volume  of  currency,  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties, and  the  demand  for  commodities.  Any  two  factors  be- 
ing the  same,  they  vary  with  the  third  factor,  either  direct- 
tly  or  inversely,  as  the  relation  may  be.  For  instance, 
they  vary  directly  with  the  volume  of  currency  ;  they  also 
vary  directly  with  the  demand  for  commodities  ;  and  they 
vary  inversely  with  the  supply  of  commodities.  Now, 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  demand  and  supply 
continue  normal,  prices  will  vary  according  to  the  volume 
of  currency.  Of  course  it  takes  a  fairly  long  period  for 
these  adjustments  to  take  place,  but  I  am  stating  only  the 
tendency  of  things.  "Whether  the  total  volume  of  currency 
that  exists  in  circulation  at  any  particular  moment  is  ade- 
quate or  otherwise  depends  upon  a  number  of  considerations, 
and  the  demands  of  new  industrial  developments  in  the 
country  increases  in  production,  increased  facilities  for  ex- 
change and  various  other  factors  of  that  kind.  But  I  am 
not  going  into  that  just  now  ;  I  am  simply  considering 
the  single  phenomenon  of  prices  in  relation  to  the  volume 
of  currency,  leaving  everything  else  out  as  normal.  Now, 
what  is  the  diflference  if  you  have  an  automatic  self-adjust- 
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ing  cui'rency  such  as  we  may  have  with  gold  or  we 
had  with  silver  before  the  year  1893,  and  the  kind  of  arti- 
ficial currency  that  we  have  at  present.  Situated  as  India 
is,  you  will  always  requii-e,  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade, 
the  coinage  of  a  certain  number  of  gold  or  silver 
pieces,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the  export 
season,  that  is  for  six  months  in  the  year.  When  the 
export  season  is  brisk,  money  has  to  be  sent  into  the 
interior  to  purchase  commodities.  That  is  a  factor 
•common  to  both  situations  whether  you  have  an  artificial 
automatic  gold  currency  as  now  or  a  silver  currency. 
But  the  diff'erence  is  this.  During  the  remaining  six 
months  of  the  slack  season  there  is  undoubtedly  experien- 
■C3d  a  redundancy  of  currency ,and  under  a  self-adjusting 
automatic  system  there  are  three  outlets  for  this 
redundancy  to  work  itself  ofi".  The  coins  that  are 
superfluous  may  either  come  back  to  the  banks  and  to  the 
■coffers  of  Government ;  or  they  may  be  exported,  or  they 
may  be  melted  by  people  for  purposes  of  consumption  for 
other  wants.  But  where  you  have  no  self-adjusting  and 
automatic  currency,  where  the  coin  is  an  artificial  token  of 
•currency  such  as  our  rupee  is  at  the  present  moment,  two 
out  of  three  of  these  outlets  are  stopped.  You  cannot 
•export  the  rupee  without  heavy  loss,  you  cannot  melt  the 
rupee  without  heavy  loss,  and  consequently  the  extra 
•coins  must  return  to  the  banks  and  the  coffers  of  Govern- 
ment, or  they  must  be  absorbed  by  the  people.  In  the 
ilatter  case,  the  situation  is  like  that  of  a  soil  which  is 
water-logged,  which  has  no  efiicient  drainage,  and  the 
moisture  from  which  cannot  be  lemoved.  In  this  country 
the  facilities  for  banking  are  very  inadequate,  and  there- 
fore our  money  does  not  swiftly  flow  back  to  the  banks  or 
•Government   treasuries.     Consequently  the   extra  money 
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that  is  sent  into  the  interior  often  gathers  here  and  there 
like  pools  of  water,  turning  the  whole  soil  into  a  marsh. 
I  believe  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  stopping  of 
two  outlets  out  of  three  tends  to  raise  prices  by  making 
the  volume  of  currency  redundant.  If  we  had  a  gold 
currency  in  place  of  the  present  artificial  silver  currency, 
when  there  is  a  redundancy,  the  people  could  re-melt  gold 
coins  into  bullion  or  export  gold  coins  without  loss ; 
but  the  rupee  being  what  it  is  the  people  cannot  melt 
or  export  it,  because  of  the  difference  between  its 
token  and  intrinsic  values,  and  every  rupee  coined 
remains  as  a  net  addition  to  the  currency.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  an  average  of  about  three  crores  of  rupees 
used  to  be  melted  annually  by  the  people  under  the  old 
system  for  purposes  of  ornaments,  etc.  Where  the  cost 
of  carrying  bullion  from  the  ports  into  the  interior 
exceeded  the  slight  loss  that  was  incurred  by  melting 
rupees,  people  melted  rupees.  And  the  present  disability 
will  remain  as  long  as  our  currency  remains  artificial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  suggested  that  our  currency 
should  be  placed  on  its  present  basis  had  foreseen  this,  and 
they  had  recommended  that  the  present  should  only  be  a 
temporary  arrangement.  The  Fowler  Committee  and 
other  authorities  have  advocated  a  gold  standard  and  a 
gold  currency,  not  a  silver  currency,  as  the  permanent 
arrangement  for  this  country.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  should  consider  whether  we  should  not  enter  on  the 
next  stage  of  our  cum-ency  policy  and  go  in  for  the  coinage 
of  ffold  pieces,  admitting  silver,  however,  for  the  present  to 
unlimited  legal  tender.  But  a  time  must  come  when  sil- 
ver will  have  to  be  I'estricted  in  amount  as  legal  tender, 
and  gold  will  then  have  to  be  the  principal  coin  of  the  coun- 
try.    My  Lord,  I  support  this  Resolution. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  1910. 
[On  18th  March  1910,  Mr.  GoJchale,  in  moving  a  Resolu- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  recommending  that 
a  beginning  he  viacle  in  the  direction  of  free  and  compulsorif 
ediccation  and  that  a  Commission  he  appointed  to  frame 
definite  2^'0])osals,  sjyoke  as  follows  : — ] 

I  beg  to  place  the  following  Resolution  before  the 
Council  for  its  consideration  :  — 

That  this  Council  recommends  that  a  beginning  should  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  making  elementary  education  free  and 
compulsory  throughout  the  country,  ard  that  a  mixed  Commis- 
sion of  officials  and  non-officials  be  appointed  at  an  early  date  to- 
frame  definite  proposals. 

My  Lord,  I  trust  the  Council  will  note  carefully  what 
it  is  exactly  that  this  resolution  proposes.  The  resolution 
does  not  ask  that  elementary  education  should  be  made 
compulsory  at  once  throughout  India.  It  does  not  even 
ask  that  it  should  be  made  free  at  once  throughout  the 
country,  though  this  was  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  themselves  were  decidedly  inclined  to  adopt 
three  years  ago.  All  that  the  resolution  does  is  to  recom- 
mend that  a  beginning  should  now  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  elementary  education  free  and  compulsory 
and  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  and  frame  definite  proposals.  In  other 
words,  I  propose  that  the  State  should  now  accept  in  this 
country  the  same  responsibilities  in  regard  to  mass  educa- 
tion that  the  Governments  of  most  other  civilized  coun- 
tries are  already  discharging,  and  that  a  well-considered 
scheme  should  be  drawn  up  and  adhered  to  till  it  is  car- 
ried out. 

My  Lord,  a  French  writer  has  justly  described  the 
nineteenth   century  as   pre-eminently   the  century  of  the 
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child.  The  question  of  the  education  of  the  child  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  statesmen  during  that  century  as 
much  as  any  other  important  question,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  enormous  expansion  of  popular  education 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  period  in  the  Western 
world  ranks  in  importance  with  its  three  other  great 
achievements,  viz.,  the  application  of  science  to  industrial 
processes,  the  employment  of  steam  and  electricity  to  an- 
nihilate distance,  and  the  rise  of  democracies.  My  Lord, 
three  movements  have  combined  to  give  to  mass  education 
the  place  which  it  occupies  at  present  among  the  duties 
of  a  State — the  humanitarian  movement  which  reformed 
prisons  and  liberated  the  slave,  the  democratic  movement 
which  admitted  large  masses  of  men  to  a  participation  in 
government,  and  the  industrial  movement  which  brought 
home  to  nations  the  recognition  that  the  general  spread  of 
education  in  a  country,  even  when  it  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond the  elementary  stage,  meant  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  worker. 

My  Lord,  the  time  is  long  past  when  anybody  could 
seriously  contend  that  the  bulk  of  human  beings  were 
made  for  physical  labour  only  and  that  even  the  faint 
glimmer  of  rudimentary  knowledge  was  not  for  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  at  present  universally  recognised  that  a 
•certain  minimum  of  general  instruction  is  an  obligation 
which  society  owes  to  all  its  future  members,  and  in  near- 
ly the  whole  civilized  world  every  State  is  trying  to  meet 
this  obligation  only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  making  ele- 
mentar}'  education  compulsory  and  free.  And  thus  it  is, 
that,  led  by  the  German  States,  country  after  country  in 
Europe  and  America  and  Japan  in  the  East  have  adopted 
this  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education  ;  and  we 
fi  nd  to-day  all  the  countries  in  Europe,    excepting    Russia 
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and  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
and  Australia  and  Japan  and  several  even  of  the  smaller 
Republics  in  South  America — all  having  this  system  in 
operation.  And  even  within  the  borders  of  India  itself  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  enlis^htened  and  far-seeing- 
Ruler  of  Baroda,  after  an  experiment  of  15  years  carried 
out  in  one  of  the  talukas  of  his  State,  namely,  the  Amreli 
Taluka,  has  since  last  year  extended  this  system  to  the 
whole  of  his  State. 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  in  the  different 
countries  are  in  this  connection  deeply  instructive.  To 
understand  these  statistics  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
remember  that  the  English  standard  of  school-going  popu- 
lation is  15  per  cent.,  but  that  standard  pre-supposes  a 
school  period  of  6  to  7  years.  In  England  the  period — the 
compulsory  period — being  from  6  to  7  years,  they  estimate 
that  about  15  per  cent,  of  a  country  must  be  at  school.  It 
follows  therefore  that  where  this. period  is  longer  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  that  will  be  at  school  will 
be  greater,  and  where  the  period  is  shorter  the  proportion 
will  be  smaller.  Now  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  of 
the  continental  countries  this  period  is  8  years,  whereas 
in  Japan  it  is  only  4  years,  and  in  Italy  it  is  as  low  as 
3  years.  Remembering  these  things  I  would  ask  the  Coun- 
cil to  note  the  statistics.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  is  receiving  elementary 
education  ;  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  proportion  ranges  from  20 
to  17  per  cent.;  in  Germany,  in  Austria-Hungai-y,  in  Nor- 
way, and  in  the  Netherlands'the  proportion  is  from  17  to  15 
per  cent. ;  in  France  it  is  slightly  above  14  per  cent.  ;  in 
Sweden  it  is  14  per  cent. ;  in  Denmark  it  is  13  per  cent.  ; 
in  Belgium  it  is  12  per  cent. ;  in  Japan  it  is  11  per   cent. ; 
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in  Italy,  Greece  and  Spain  it  ranges  between  8  and  9  per 
<;ent.  ;  in  Portugal  and  Russia  it  is  between  4  and  5  per 
■cent.  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  though  ele- 
mentary education  is  nominally  compulsory  in  Portugal, 
the  compulsion  is  not  strictly  enforced,  and  in  Russia  it  is 
not  compulsory,  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  gratuitous. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  in  Baroda  it  is  .J  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  ; 
And  in  British  India  it  is  only  \9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

I  must  now  invite  the  Council  to  survey  briefly  the 
progress  made  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  primary 
education  during  the  last  half  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  modern  educational  system  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  famous  despatch  of  1854.  Before  that  despatch  was 
received,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  Lord  Ripon's  Government  that  primary  educa- 
tion was  in  existence  on  a  considerable  scale  in  this  coun- 
try. The  total  estimate  made  by  them  was  that  about 
9  lakhs  of  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  in  indigenous 
schools  uncontrolled  by  any  State  agency  and  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  traditions.  The  Court  of  Directors  in 
their  despatch  of  1854  first  of  all  made  the  following  decla- 
ration : — 

It  is  one  of  our  most  Baered  duties  to  be  the  means,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  of  conferring  upon  natives  of  India  those  vast  moral 
and  material  blessings  which  flow  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  and  which  India  may  under  Providence  derive 
from  her  connection  with  England. 

In  other  words,  as  the  Education  Commission  of  1882 
say  in  1854  the  education  of  the  whole  people  in  India 
was  defiaitely  accepted  as  a  State  duty.  The  despatch 
went  on  further  to  say  this  : — 

Our  attention  should  now  be  directed   to  a   consideration 
possible  still  more  important,  and  one  which  has  hitherto,  we  a'e 
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bound  to  admit,  been  too  much  neglected,  namely,  how  useful  and 
ipractical  knowledge  suited  to  every  station  in  life  should  be  best 
conveyed  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  utterly  incapable 
of  obtaining  any  education  v,forthy  of  the  name  by  their  own  un- 
aided eff  )rt8,  and  we  desire  to  see  the  active  measures  of  Govern- 
ment more  specially  directed  for  the  future  to  this  object,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  we  are  ready  to  sanction  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  expenditure. 

The  next  landmark  in  our  educational  progress  is  the 
•Commission  of  1882  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Ripon.  This  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  suggested  for  inquiry  was 
how  far  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  despatch  of  1854 
in  regard  to  elementary  education  had  been  carried 
out.  The  Commission  made  careful  inquiries  and 
found  that  in  1882  there  were  about  85,000  primary 
schools  in  the  country  i-ecognised  by  the  Department,  and 
there  were  about  21 1  lakhs  of  pupils  attending  these 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  about  34  lakhs 
attending  unrecognized  schools.  If  we  include  these  in 
our  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  was  the 
extent  of  elementary  education,  then  we  get  a  total  of  25 
lakhs  of  pupils  in  1882  receiving  elementary  instruction. 
That  means  1*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  India 
at  that  time.  The  Commission,  after  pointing  out  how 
great  was  the  area  that  still  had  to  be  covered,  made 
several  recommendations,  of  which  I  will  quote  these  two. 
The  first  was: — 

While  every  branch  of  education  might  justly  claim  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  State  it  is  decirable  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country  to  declare  the  elementary  education  of  the  masses,  its 
provision,  extension  and  improvement,  to  be  that  part  of  the 
educational  system  to  which  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  State 
should  now  be  directed  in  still  larger  measure  than  heretofore. 

The  second  recommendation,  which  has  not  been  much 
noticed  was  that : — 
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An  attempt  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  provision 
for  an  expansion  of  primary  education  by  legislation  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  province. 

Well,  that  was  in  1882.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  then,  and  what  do  we  find  to-day  ?  The 
number  of  schools  has  risen  from  85,000  to  about  113,000: 
the  number  of  pupils  to-day  in  recognized  schools  both  for 
boys  and  girls  is  about  39  lakhs.  If  we  include  in  our 
estimate  pupils  who  are  attending  unrecognized  schools,  we 
get  a  total  of  under  45  lakhs  or  about  1-9  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  progress  of  piimary  education  in  this  country 
is  represented  by  an  advance  from  12  per  cent,  to  1'9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  My  Lord,  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  is  exceedingly  slow  and  disappointing  pi'ogress. 
It  will  be  noticed  on  a  reference  to  the  last  quinquennial 
report  that  a  large  part  of  this  progress  has  been  achieved 
during  the  last  6  or  7  years  only.  But  even  at  this  latter 
rate  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  rate  of  progress  will  not  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  satisfactory  ;  and  well  may  the 
Hon'ble  ISIr.  Orange  say  in  his  last  report,  as  he  says  : — 

But  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  25  years  or  for  the  last  5 
is  more  slow  than  when  compared  with  the  distance  that  has  to  be 
travelled  before  primary  education  can  be  universally  diffused.  If 
the  number  of  boys  at  school  continued  to  increase  even  at  the 
rate  of  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  5  years  and  there 
were  no  increase  in  population,  even  then  several  generations  would 
still  elapse  before  all  the  boys  of  school -age  were  in  school. 

The  expenditure  on  primary  education  from  public 
funds,  that  is,  from  provincial,  municipal  and  local  funds 
all  taken  together,  has  advanced  during  this  period  only 
by  about  57  lakhs.  It  was  a  little  over  36  lakhs  then  ;  it 
is  over  93  lakhs  just  now.  Now  during  the  same  period 
our  land-revenue  has  advanced  by  8  crores.  It  is  now  a 
little  over  29  crores  as  against  a  little  over  21  crores  then. 
Our  military  expenditure  during  the  same  time  has  risen 
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by  about  1 3  crores  :  it  was  1 9  crores  then ;  it  is  now  over 
32  crores.  The  expenditure  on  civil  departments  has  gone 
up  by  8  crores.  It  is  to-day  19  crores,  I  am  taking  the 
figures  for  1907  :  it  was  about  11  crores  then.  Even  the 
capital  outlay  on  railways,  which  averaged  about  4  crores 
in  those  days,  it  will  now  be  noticed,  has  gone  «p  to  about 
15  crores.  The  contrast  suggested  by  these  figures  is 
obvious  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  comment  is  necessary, 
I  think,  my  Lord,  a  comparison  of  the  progress  made 
in  this  country  during  the  last  25  years  with  what  has 
been  achieved  in  other  countries  during  a  corresponding^ 
period  would  be  of  great  intei'est  and  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
significance.  I  will  take  for  purposes  of  this  comparison  four 
countries,  two  from  the  West  and  two  from  the  East.  I  will 
take  England  and  Russia  from  the  West,  and  I  will  take  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  from  the  East.  Well,  what  do  we  find  ? 
In  England  compulsory  education  was  first  introduced  in 
the  year  1870.  England  with  her  strongly  marked  love  of 
individualism  stood  out  against  the  continental  system  as 
long  as  she  could.  It  was  only  in  1870  that  the  first  step 
towards  making  elementary  education  compulsory  was 
taken.  The  famous  Act  of  1870  did  not  introduce  com- 
pulsion directly.  It  introduced  what  was  described  as 
permissive  compulsion,  that  is,  it  conferred  powers  upon 
School  Boards  to  frame  bye-laws  requii-ing  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school.  That  was  the  first  step.  Six  years 
afterwards  another  enactment  was  passed,  and  in  1880  a 
third  enactment  was'passed  whereby  the  fabric  of  compul- 
sion was  completed.  The  enactment  of  1876  imposed  an 
obligation  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  and 
it  also  created  School  Attendance  Committees  in  those 
areas  where  there  were  no  School  Boards :  and  finally,  in 
1880,  compulsion  was  made  absolute  because  the  framing 
45 
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of  bye-laws  requiring  attendance  by  School  Boards  Com- 
mittees which  was  optional  before,  was  made  obligatory  by 
the  Act  of  1880.  The  statistics  about  attendance  during 
that  period  of  12  years  are  of  great  interest.  Sir  Henry 
Oraik  in  his  book,  The  State  in  Relation  to  Education,  gives 
these  statistics,  from  which  we  find  that  in  1871,  when  the 
population  of  England  was  22  millions,  the  number  of 
children  actually  attending  schools  was  only  13,000,000. 
That  amounted  to  about  43'3  per  cent,  of  the  school-going 
population  which  at  15  per  cent,  meant  a  little  over  three 
millions.  In  1876  the  number  had  risen  to  2  millions, 
which  was  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  school-going  popula- 
tion. By  1882  the  number  had  already  gone  beyond  3 
inilUons,  that  is,  almost  every  cnild  that  should  have  been 
at  school  was  at  school.  The  whole  problem  was  thus 
solved  in  1 2  years  and  the  attendance  at  schools  was  carri- 
ed from  43 "3  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  period 
between  1870  and  1882.  In  1881,  England  made  educa- 
tion free. 

Turning  now  to  Japan  we  have  an  illustration  of 
progress  under  other  conditions.  Japan  has  successfully 
applied  Western  methods  to  Eastern  conditions  of  life,  and 
in  Japan  we  find  that  the  modern  educational  system  of 
the  country  dates,  like  almost  everything  else  connected 
with  her  modern  greatness,  from  the  year  1872. 

In  that  year  a  rescript  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  in 
which  the  following  words  occur  :  *'  It  is  designed  hence- 
forth that  education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there  may 
not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family,  or  a  family  wit,*^; 
an  ignorant  member."  Ambitious  words  these,  my  Lord, 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  points  out,  but  Japan  has  entirely  fulfilled 
them  in  the  course  of  about  30  years.  Before  1872,  the 
total  proportion  of  her  population   that  was  at  school  was 
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only  about  28  per  cent.  By  the  time  that  the  century 
•closed  the  proportion  had  already  advanced  to  over  90 
per  cent.  All  this  was  achieved  by  Japan  during  a  period 
when  at  the  same  time  she  created  her  magnificent  army 
and  navy,  which  have  extorted  the  unstinted  admiration 
of  the  world.  In  Japan  education  is  now  practically  com- 
pulsory, though  they  rely  more  upon  moral  persuasion 
than  upon  compulsion.  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  period 
compulsion  was  not  strictly  enforced,  but  from  1890  steps 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  every  child 
of  school-going  age.  In  1900,  Japan  made  education  free 
as  far  as  possible. 

Now,  I  turn  to  Russia.  The  educational  problem  in 
Russia  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  educational  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  and  yet  we  shall  find  that  during  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  is,  from  1880  to  1907 
the  progress  of  primary  education  even  in  Russia  has  been 
far  greater  than  it  has  been  in  this  country.  In  Russia 
the  Government  tried  by  the  law  of  1864  and  the  law  of 
1871  to  direct  the  course  of  education,  but  without  much 
success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  do  in  Russia  anything  like  what  other  Gov- 
vernments  in  the  West  have  done  in  their  countries.  Even 
so,  in  the  year  1880,  there  were  just  over  a  million 
pupils  at  school  in  Russia,  and  there  were  about  28  000 
schools  at  that  time.  During  the  25  years  of  which  I 
speak  the  number  of  schools  has  risen  to  90,000  and  the 
number  of  puplis  has  gone  up  to  nearly  six  millions.  It 
was  for  1906-1907,  5,700,000.  Thus  in  1880,  according 
to  the  population  at  that  time,  about  1*2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  was  at  school.  Curiously  enough,  that 
was  precisely  the  proportion  in  India  at  the  time,  1-2  per 
cent,    of   the   whole   population.     In  1906-1907,  however 
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the  proportion  had  gone  up  in  Russia  to  about  4*5  per  cent^ 
of  the  population  as  against  1'9  in  India.  In  Russia,  as  I 
hav«  ah'eady  pointed  out,  education  is  not  compulsory,  but 
it  is  for  the  most  part  gratuitous. 

Lastly,  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  are  under  foreign  rule.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Philippines  passed  under  the  rule  of  America,  under  the 
rule  of  the  United  States,  from  the  rule  of  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Definite  reliable  statistics  are 
available  from  the  year  1903  ;  and  taking  the  period 
1903-1908,  the  period  corresponding  to  that  in  legard  to 
which  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Orange  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
progress  has  been  far  greater  than  during  any  other  time 
before  in  India,  what  do  we  find  ?  In  1903  the  number  of 
schools  was  under  2,000,  the  number  of  pupils  was  about  a 
lakh  and  a  half  (  150,000  ).  The  total  population  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  about  7  millions.  This  gives  for  1903 
a  proportion  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
at  school.  In  1908  the  schools  bad  doubled  and  the- 
numbers  attending  tl^etn  had  risen  to  350,000,  which  give 
a  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population^ 
Thus  the  population  actually  at  school  advancefl  from 
about  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  during  1903  to  1908,  during 
which  time  in  India  it  advanced  only  from  16  per  cent, 
to  1"9  per  cent.  In  the  Philippines,  education  is  compul- 
sory, though  the  compulsion  is  not  strictly  enforced.  It  i& 
also  free  where    the  teachers  are  paid  out  of  public  funds. 

My  Lord,  I  have  troubled  the  Council  with  this  review,, 
not  because  I  believe  in  bewailing  lost  opportunities,  but 
because  the  problems  ©f  the  present  and  the  f  utui'e  can  be 
succeesfuUy  solved  only  when  they  are  taken  in  relation 
to  the  past.  '  Forget  those  things  that  are  behind  '  is  no 
doubt  a  wise  injunction,  and  yet  it  is  sometimes   necessary 
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to  recall  such  things  in  ordei-  to  understand  the  better  those 
things  that  ai*e  ahead.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this 
Council  who  wU  c|uestion  either  the  value  or  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  am 
sure  even  my  Hon'ble  friend  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan, 
with  all  his  horror  of  Western  socialism,  will  not  want  the 
mass  of  our  people  to  remain  steeped  permanently  in 
ignorance  and  darkness.  Now  the  only  way  that  the  world 
has  discovered  to  secure  universal  education  in  a  country 
has  been  by  making  it  compulsory  and  free.  This  is  the 
only  method  that  the  world  has  found  to  be  successful  and 
so  far  there  Is  no  other  method  in  the  field.  Again,  if  you 
make  elementary  instruction  compulsory,  it  follows  that 
you  will  have  also  to  make  it  free,  because  otherwise  com- 
pulsion would  operate  harshly  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  The  only  question  therefoi^e  that  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  far  we  in  this  country  can  now  adopt  that 
principle  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  most  countries 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  has  already  produced  those 
■aaost  striking  results  that  I  have  already  mentioned  to  the 
Council.  Now  this  question,  I  admit,  is  largely  a  question 
of  what  is  practicable  and  not  a  question  of  mere  theory. 
I  want  therefore  to  approach  the  question  and  consider 
it  strictly  and  solely  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  told  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion  that  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  compulsory  principle.  Well,  I  myself  admit 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  in  this  matter  with  extreme 
caution  and  only  after  due  deliberation,  but  the  objection 
that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  any  particular  reform 
has  always  been  urged,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  against 
every  reform  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  We 
shall    not  therefore    take    much    note    of    that     objec- 
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tion,  but  consider  what  are  the  practical  difficulties 
that  will  have  actually  to  be  surmounted  before 
this  principle  is  successfully  applied  to  Indian  conditions. 
My  Lord,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
got  to  solve  in  this  country  ?  This  is  the  first  consideration . 
Here  let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  propose 
compulsion  for  the  present  for  girls  ;  I  propose  compulsiorv 
only  for  boys.  For  girls  for  the  present  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  education  will  have  to  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  In  some  respects  girls'  education  is  even  more 
important  than  that  of  boys  in  the  India  of  to-day,  and 
yet  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  that  question, 
that  education  must  be  maintained  for  some  years  to 
come  only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  At  the  same  time,  far 
more  vigorous  efforts  are  necessary,  on  that  voluntary 
basis,  than  have  so  far  been  made.  But  I  want  the  Coun- 
cil clearly  to  understand  that  the  compulsory  principle 
which  I  advocate  to-day  is  to  be  confined  only  to  boys.  We 
must  therefore  first  of  all  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
number  of  boys  that  would  be  at  school  if  education  were 
compulsory  in  this  country.  Now  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  standard  of  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion as  the  school-going  population  is  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land. There  the  school  period  is  taken  to  be  6  to  7  years, 
I  propose  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  compulsory 
period  of  4  years  only  as  they  have  in  Japan.  In  Japan 
the  period  is  from  6  years  to  10  years  of  the  child's  age, 
I  propose  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  that  period. 
If  we  have  this  period  as  the  compulsory  period,  it  will  be 
found  on  a  reference  to  census  returns  that  the  proportion 
of  the  male  population  of  the  country  between  the  years 
6  and  10  is  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  popu- 
la«tion.     Therefore,  our  problem  is  how  to  educate,  how  to 
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have  under  elementary   instruction     1 2  per   cent,   of  the 
male  population  of  the  country.  Now  we  find  that  already 
at  the  present   moment,    about    3    per   cent,  of  the  male 
population  is  at  school — as   a   reference   to  the  last  quin- 
quennial report  will  show.     The  number  of  boys  at  school, 
according  to  that  report,  is  about  36  lakhs,   and  adding  to 
that  number  the  5  or  6  lakhs   that   are   attending  schools 
not  recognised  by  the  State,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion comes  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  popula- 
tion.    We  therefore  have  one  quarter  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of    school-going  age     already    at   school.     "What  we 
want  therefore  is  to  quadrupje  this  attendance  and  provide 
for  the  cost  of  such  quadrupling.     Now   another  reference 
to  the    quinquennial   report  will    show    that  the    cost  of 
maintaining  all  these  boys'  schools  in  1906-07  was  about  a 
crore  and  36  lakhs   from  all  sources,  provincial,    municipal 
and  local,  as  also  fees  and  other  receipts.     Well,  assuming 
that  all  further  expansion  takes  place  only  out   of   public 
funds,  that  there  are  no   more    fees   charged  and  no  more 
receipts  from  private  sources  coming,   we    shall   need  four 
times  this  cost  in  order  to  have  the  entire  male  population 
of  school-going  age    at  school.     Four  times  a  crore  and  36 
lakhs  means  about  5i  crores  ;  that  is  about    4  crores  more 
than  what  is  expended  at  the  present  moment  will  have  to 
be  found  if  the  entire  male  population  of    school-going  age 
is  to  be  maintained  at  school.     Now  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  whole  of  this   burden   should    fall    upon  the  State.     I 
think  it  should  be    divided    between  the   State   and  local 
bodies.     I  would  suggest  a  proportion  of    two-thirds  and 
one  third,  as  they  have  in  Scotland,  where  the  Parliament- 
ary grant  and  the  amount  spent  from  local  rates   stand  to 
each  other  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.     If   the  State 
will  therefore    undertake   to  defray  two-thirds    of    this 
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crores,  it  will  mean  an  additional  expenditure  of  about 
2|  crores  when  every  boy  is  at  school,  supposing  of  course 
that  the  population  remains  where  it  is  just  now.  This, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  will  not  have  to  be  incurred  at 
once.  Two  and  two-third  crores  will  be  reached  when  the 
entire  field  has  been  covered,  which  will  be  a  slow  process 
even  when  the  principle  of  compulsion,  as  I  advocate  it, 
has  been  adopted,  because  it  will  have  to  be  applied  slow- 
ly ;  I  for  one  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  whole  field  is  covered 
in  the  course  of,  say,  20  years.  If  in  the  course  of  20  yearg 
we  get  the  entire  male  population  of  school- going  age  at 
school,  I  for  one  shall  think  that  we  have  done  extremely  well. 
This  means  that  the  wh«Ie  of  this  increased  cost  of  2 5 
crores  which  the  State  will  have  to  incur  will  be  spread 
over  20  years,  and  will  not  be  incurred  at  once.  Having 
pointed  out  thus  the  extent  of  the  problem,  I  will  now 
come  to  the  actual  proposals  that  I  want  to  make.  (1)  My 
first  proposal  is  that  following  the  example  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  we  should  pass  an  Act  conferring  powers  upon  local 
bodies  to  make  elementary  education  compulsory  in  their 
areas.  I  recognise,  my  Lord,  that  the  unpopularity  that 
will  be  evoked  by  the  principle  of  compulsion  in  certain 
sections  will  be  considerable  ;  and  in  view  of  the  special 
circumstances  attaching  to  the  position  of  the  British 
Government  in  this  country,  I  recognise  that  this  unpopu- 
larity should  not  come  to  the  State  on  account  of  any 
direct  compulsion  introduced  by  it.  The  compulsion  in- 
troduced therefore  should  be  indirect,  through  local  bodies 
and  not  direct  by  the  State.  (2)  My  second  proposal  is 
that  compulsion  should  be  only  for  boys  and  not  for  girls. 
(3)  My  third  proposal  is  that  the  period  of  compulsion  should 
be  between  6  years  and  10  years  as  in  Japan.  (4)  The 
fourth  proposal  is  this.     In  any  area  where  33  per  cent. 
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the  male  population  is  already  at  school,  there  this  princi- 
ple of  compulsion  should  be  applied,  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  that  in  England  about  43' 4  per  cent,  of  the 
-children  were  at  school  when  compulsion  was  introduced. 
In  Japan  about  28  per  cent,  were  at  school.  I  should 
propose  33  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  which  should 
satisfy  us  that  compulsion  would  not  be  premature  in  any 
particular  area.  "Where  33  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are 
actually  at  school,  elementary  education  should  be  made 
■compulsory  for  all  boys  in  that  area.  In  other  areas  the 
attempt  should  be  to  work  up  to  this  proportion  of  33 
per  cent.  As  soon  as  33  per  cent,  is  reached,  compulsion 
should  be  introduced.  (5)  My  fifth  proposal  is  that  wher- 
■ever  compulsory  education  is  introduced,  it  should  be 
gratuitous,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  a  great  hardship 
■on  poor  people.  At  any  rate  the  children  of  those  parents 
whose  income  is  below  a  certain  limit,  say,  Rs.  2§  a  month, 
•should  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  (6)  My  sixth  pro- 
posal is  that  the  extra  cost  should  be  divided  between  the 
Government  and  the  local  bodies  in  the  proportion  of  2  to 
1.  (7)  My  seventh  proposal  is  that  there  should  now  be  a 
separate  Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Instead  of  having  a  Director -General  I  would  have 
a  Secretary  in  the  Home  Department  specially  for  educa- 
tion, and  eventually  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
Member  in  separate  charge  of  education  will  be  included 
in  the  Executive  Council.  (8)  My  eighth  proposal  is  that 
education  should  now  be  a  divided  head  instead  of  its  being 
a  purely  Provincial  head.  The  root  of  the  mischief,  as  we 
see  it  to-day,  is  there.  The  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Provincial  Governments  are  extremely  limited.  I 
know  many  of  the  Provincial  Governments  are  anxious  to 
spend    more    money    on   primary   education ;  but  it  is  a 
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struggle  with  them  which  they  have  constantly  to  cany  on 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  find  more  money  for  primary  education  than  they  are- 
able  to  spend  at  the  present  moment.     The  Government 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  has  from  time  to  time  abund- 
ant resources  at  its  disposal,  though  this  year  my  Hou'ble 
friend  has  imposed  extra  taxation.     In  any  case  the  Gov- 
vernment  of  India   has  not  the  same  struggle  to  make  its 
two  ends  meet  that  the  Local  Governments  generally  h;ive; 
if  it  had  a  direct  responsibility  for  education  instead  of  the^ 
remote    responsibility   that  it  has  at  present,  I  am  quite 
sure  more  would  be  done  for  education.     Education  should 
therefore  be  a  divided  charge  and  there  should  be  a  definite 
programme   befoi-e    the    Government,    just   as   there  is  a 
programme    for   railways,    which    should    be   carried    out- 
stead  ily  year  by  year.     (9)   My  last  proposal  in  this  con- 
nection   is    that    a    statement    describing     the    progress 
of   education    from   year   to  year    should    be    publi^hed 
with    the      annual    Financial  Statement    as    is    done  in 
the    case    of   Army   Services    and    the    Railway    Board, 
These  are  the  9  definite  pi-actical  proposals  that  I  wcmld 
like  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  Council.     I  da 
not  claim  that  these  are  the  details  of  a  complete  ^scheme  : 
they   are   only   general    suggestions    tentatively    thrown 
out,  and  if  the  Government   will   appoint  a  Commission 
such  as  I  suggest,  all  these   suggestions  can  go  to  that 
Commission,  and    the    Commission   would  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce definitely  on  their  practicability.     I    now   come  to- 
the  financial  part  of  the  scheme.     I  have  already  said  that 
the  cost  for  the  State  will  be  about  2|  crores  a  year,  to  be 
worked  up  to   in   twenty   years.     Well,   in   spite   of  the 
financial  diflSculties  of  which   we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
this  year,  the  State  is  in  a  position  to  meet  this  cost.     The 
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resources  of  the  State  are  ample  for  this  purpose.  I  will 
only  briefly  indicate  them.  First  of  all  you  have  the- 
normal  growth  of  revenue,  which  was  once  estimated  by 
Sir  Edward  Baker  at  about  a  crore  and  20  lakhs  a  year. 
Then  you  must  have  retrenchment.  I  trust  after  what 
has  been  said  during  the  course  of  the  recent  discussions 
that  a  rigorous  policy  of  retrenchment  will  now  be  enforced 
especially  in  regard  to  those  Departments  which  show  over- 
grown  expenditure,  such  as  the  Army  and  Civil  Depart- 
ments. Thirdly,  there  is  that  sum  of  about  a  million 
sterling,  which  is  spent  out  of  revenue  partly  for  reducing 
debt  under  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant  and  partly  under 
Railways  for  redemption  of  debt.  That  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  for  current  purposes.  The  fourth 
resource  is  this.  For  years,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
our  import-duties  used  to  be  at  7^  per  cent,  instead  of  5 
per  cent.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  at 
7|  per  cent,  again.  That  will  bring  2|  crores  more  for 
my  Hon'ble  friend  there.  The  fifth  source  that  I  would 
point  out  is  an  export  duty  on  jute  and  on  several  other 
commodities.  A  5  per  cent,  duty  on  jute  will  mean  about 
a  crore  of  rupees.  Lastly,  I  go  further  and  I  say  this,  that 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  every  other  resoiu-ce 
fails,  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  to  be  possible  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  advocate  an  extra  8  annas  on  salt 
because  I  think  it  is  a  smaller  evil  that  my  countrymen 
should  eat  less  salt  than  that  their  children  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness  and  all  the 
moral  and  material  helplessness  which  at  present  character- 
ises their  lives. 

My  Lord,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  I  have  not  introduced  this  resolution 
in  the  Council  to-day  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted 
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'by  the  Council.  Constituted  as  this  body  is,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  unless  a  resolution  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
•Government,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  carried,  and  I 
recognize  further  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
■Government  to  accept  this  resolution  without  further  con- 
sideration. Even  if  they  are  inclined  to  take  a  favourable 
view  of  my  proposals,  they  are  proposals  which  will  natural- 
ly have  to  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  before  any 
decisive  step  is  taken.  I  have  not  therefore  the  least  ex- 
pectation that  this  resolution  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Council.  But  though  the  Government  may  not  be  able  to 
accept  the  resolution,  they  certainly  can  undertake  to 
examine  the  whole  question  at  an  early  date  in  a  sympathe- 
tic spirit.  If  that  is  done,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  In  any 
•case  the  Government,  I  trust,  will  not  do  two  things.  I 
trust  they  will  not  make  a  definite  pi'onouncement  against 
the  principle  of  free  and  compulsory  education  to-day,  and 
I  also  trust  that  the  resolution  which  I  have  moved  will 
not  be  brushed  aside  on  the  plea  that  the  condition  of  the 
finances  does  not  admit  of  the  proposals  being  maintained. 
My  Lord,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  homely  adage  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  think  that  this 
ijuestion  of  compulsory  and  free  primai'y  education  is  now 
in  this  country  the  question  of  questions.  The  well-being 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  children  who  are  waiting  to  be 
brought  under  the  humanising  influence  of  education 
■depends  upon  it.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  higher  general  level  of  intelligence,  the  stiflfening 
of  the  moral  backbone  of  large  sections  of  the  gommunity, 
none  of  these  things  can  come  without  such  education.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  our  future  as  a  nation  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  it.  My  Lord,  however  this  resolution  may 
be  disposed  of  here  to-day  I  feel  that  in  this  matter  we  are 
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bound  to  win.  The  practice  of  the  whole  civilised  world,, 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  democracy  and  our  own 
natural  and  legitimate  aspirations  of  which  your  Lordship 
has  more  than  once  admitted  the  reasonableness,  all  these 
are  united  in  its  favour.  This  resolution  will  come  up 
agai»  and  again  before  this  Council  till  it  is  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.  My  Lord,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Government  will  read  aright  the  needs  of  the  situation  and 
not  fail  to  move  with  the  times  in  this  matter.  To  my 
mind  the  call  of  duty  to  them  is  clear,  and  it  is  also  the  calf 
of  statesmanship — that  statesmanship  which  pursues ,  un- 
hasting  but  unresting,  the  highest  interests  of  the  people* 
committed  to   its  care. 
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[  On  16th  March  1911,  Mr.  Gokhale,  in  asking  for  leave 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
make  letter  provision  for  the  extension  of  elementary  educa- 
iion  in  India,  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  I  rise  to  ask  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  extension  of  elementary 
education  throughout  India.  Hon'ble  Members  will  i-e- 
^oUect  that  about  this  time  last  year,  the  Council  consider- 
ed a  resolution  which  1  had  ventured  to  submit  to  its 
ludgment,  recommending  that  elementary  education  should 
gradually  be  made  compulsory  and  free  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  a  mixed  Commission  of  officials  and  non- 
officials  should  be  appointed  to  frame  definite  proposals. 
In  tbe  debate,  which  ensued  on  the  occasion,  fifteen 
Members,  including  the  Home  Member,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director-General  of  Education,  took  part. 
There  was  then  no  separate  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
-educational  interests  rubbed  shoulders  with  jails  and  the 
police,  in  the  all-comprehensive  charge  of  the  Home 
Department.  In  the  end,  on  an  assurance  being  given 
by  the  Home  Member  that  the  whole  question  would 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  Govemmenr,  the  resolu- 
tion was  withdiawn.  Twelve  months,  my  Lord,  have 
elapsed  since  then,  and  the  progress  which  the  ques- 
tion has  made  during  the  interval  has  not  been  altogether 
disappointing.  In  one  important  particular,  indeed, 
-events  have  moved  faster  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope 
or  suf'gest.  One  of  the  proposals  urged  by  me  on  the 
'Government  last  year  was  that  Education  should,  to  begin 
>with,  have  a  separate  Secretary,  and  that  eventually  there 
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«houId  be  a  separate  Member  for  Education  in  the    Gover- 
nor General's      Executive     Counicl.      The     Goverament 
however,    have    given    us    at    one    hound    a  full-fledged 
Department  of  Education,    and    the    Hod'ble    Mr.     Butler 
has   already   been   placed    in    charge  of  it.     My  Lord   the 
Hon'ble  Member's  appointment  to  the  new  office  has  been 
received  with  general  satisfaction,  and  it  is   recognised    on 
all  sides  that  he  brings  to  his  task  a   Reputation    for   great 
practical    capacity.     What    I    value,    however,    even  more 
than  his  practical  capacity,  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  sun 
•has  not  dried  the  Hon'ble  Member  and  that  he  has  not  \'et 
shed  those  enthusiasms  with  which   perhaps  we  all  stnrt  in 
life,  and  without  which  no  high  task  for  the  improvement 
■of  humanity  ha?  ever  been  undertaken.     I  think,  my  Lord 
■fehe  creation  of  a  separate  portfolio   for    Education    brings 
us  sensibly  nearer   the   time   when   elementary   education 
shall    be    universal    throughout    India.     That  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  this  in  the  country — a    demand,    more- 
over, daily  growing  stronger — may  be   gathered    from    the 
fact   that,    since    last  year's  debate,  the  question  has  been 
kept  well  to  the  fore  by  the  Indian  Press,    and    that   last 
December    resolutions   in    favour   of  compulsory  and  free 
primary  education   were    passed  not   only   by  the  Indian 
National    Congress   at  Allahabad,  but  also  by  the  Moslem 
League,    which    held    its    sittings    at    Nagpur.     On  the 
Government  side,  too,  the  declaration  made  in  the   House 
of  Commons  last  July   by  the   Lender- Secretary   of   State 
for  India  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
Education  Department  was  to  spread  education  through- 
out the   country,    the   significant   language   employed    by 
Your  Lordship  on  the  subject  of  education  in  your  reply 
to  the  Congress  address  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and 
the  Educational   Conference,   summoned   by   the  Hon'ble 
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Mr.  Butler  last  month  at  Allahabad — all  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
moving  faster  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  vigorous 
measures  are  taken  in  hand  to  ensure  a  more  rapid  spl'ead 
of  mass  education  in  the  land.  The  pi-esent  thus  is  a 
singularly  favourable  juncture  for  submitting  to  the  Council 
and  the  country  the  desirability  of  a  forward  move,  such 
as  my  Bill  proposes,  and  I  earnestly  trust  the  Council  will 
not  withhold  from  me  the  leave  I  ask  to  introduce  the 
Bill. 

My  Lord,  I  expect  the  Government  have  now  conclud- 
ed their  examination  of  my  proposals  of  last  year,  and 
perhaps  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  tell  us  to-day  what  con- 
clusions have  been  arrived  at.  The  part  of  the  scheme  to 
Trhich  I  attached  the  greatest  importance  was  that  relating 
to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  principle  of  compulsion 
into  the  system  of  elementary  education  in  the  country,, 
and  that  part  is  now  embodied  in  the  Bill  which  I  wish  to 
introduce  *o-day.  My  Lord,  an  American  legislator,  ad- 
dressing his  countrymen  more  than  half  a  century  ago,. 
once  said  that  if  he  had  the  Archangel's  trumpet,  the  blast 
of  which  could  startle  the  living  of  all  nations,  he  would 
sound  i^  in  their  ears  and  say  :  '  Educate  your  children- 
educate  all  your  children,  educate  every  one  of  your  children 
3Hie  deep  wisdom  and  passionate  humanity  of  this  aspira- 
tion is  now  generally  recognised,  and  in  almost  every 
civilised  country,  tJhe  State  to-day  accepts  the  education  of 
the  children  as  a  primary  duty  resting  upon  it.  Even  if 
the  advantages  of  an  elementary  education  be  put  na 
higher  than  a  capacity  to  read  and  write,  its  universal 
diflusion  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  for  literacy  is 
better  than  illiteracy  any  day,  and  the  banishment  of  a 
whole  people's  illiteracy  is  no  mean  achievement.     But  ele- 
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mentary  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people  means  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  capacity  to    read    and    write.     It 
means  for  them  a  keener   enjoyment    of   life   and  a  more 
refined  standard  of  living.    It  means  the  greater  moral  and 
economic  efficiency  of  the  individual.     It   means  a   higher 
level  of  intelligence  for  the    vs  hole    community    generally^ 
He  who    reckons    these    advantages    lightly    may    as    well 
doubt  the  value  of  light  or  fresh    air   in  the    economy    of 
human  health.     I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  one  im- 
portant test  of  the  solicitude  of  a  Government  for  the  true 
•well-being  of  its  people  is    the  extent    to    which,  and    the 
manner  in  which,  it  seeks  to  discharge  its  duty  in  the  matter 
of  mass  education.     And  judged  by  this  test,  the    Govern- 
ment of  this  country  must  wake  up  to  its  responsibilities- 
much  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  before  it  can  take  it& 
proper  place  among  the  civilised  Governments  of  the  world. 
Whether    we    consider   the    extent   of  literacy  among  the 
population,  or  the  proportion  of  those  actually  at  school,  or 
the  system  of  education  adopted,  or  the  amount  of   money 
expended,  on  primary  education,  India  is  far,    far    behind 
other  civilised  countries.     Take  literacy.    "While   in    India, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901,  less  than  6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population    could    read    and   write, 
even  in  Russia,  the  most  backward  of  European    countries 
educationally,  the  proportion  of  literates  at  the  last  census 
was  about  25  per  cent.,  while  in  many  European  countries, 
as   also    the    United    States    of  America,  and  Canada  and 
Australia,  almost  the  entire  population  is  now  able  to  read 
and    write.     As   regards   attendance    at  school,  I  think  it 
will   be    well    to    quote    once    more    the  statistics  which  I 
mentioned  in  moving  my  resolution  of  last  year.     They  are 
as   follows  ; — '  In    the   United    States  of  America,  21  per 
cent,    of    the    whole    population    is  receiving  elementary 
46 
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education  ;  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  ranges  from  20 
to  17  per  cent.;  in  Germany,  in  Austria- Hungary,  in 
Norway  and  in  the  Netherlands  the  proportion  is  from  17 
to  15  per  cent.;  in  France  it  is  slightly  above  14  per  cent.; 
in  Sweden  it  is  14  per  cent.;  in  Denmark  it  is  13  per  cent.; 
in  Belgium  it  is  12  per  cent.;  in  Japat:  it  is  11  per  cent.; 
in  Italy,  Greece  and  Spain  it  ranges  between  8  and  9  per 
cent.;  in  Portugal  and  Russia  it  is  between  4  and  5  per 
cent.;  whereas  in  British  India  it  is  only  1*9  per  cent.' 
Turning  next  to  the  systems  of  education  adopted  in  differ- 
ent countries,  we  find  that  while  in  most  of  them  elementary 
education  is  both  compulsory  and  free,  and  in  a  few, 
though  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  not  strictly  enforced 
or  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  it  is  either  wholly  or  for 
the  most  part  gratuitous,  in  India  alone  it  is  neither 
<»ompulsory  nor  free.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  Australia  and  Japan,  it  is  both  com- 
pulsory and  free,  the  period  of  compulsion  being  generally 
six  years,  though  in  some  of  the  American  States  it  is  now 
as  long  as  nine  years.  In  Holland,  elementary  education  is 
campulsory,  but  not  free.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Rumania,  it  is  free,  and,  in  theory, 
compulsoi-y,  though  compulsion  is  not  strictly  enforced.  In 
Turkey,  too,  it  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  and  in 
Russia,  though  compulsion  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  gratuitous.  Lastly,  if  we  take  the 
expenditure  on  elementary  education  in  different  countries 
per  head  of  the  population,  even  allowing  for  different 
money  values  in  different  countries,  we  find  that  India  is 
simply  nowhere  in  the  comparison.   ^The   expenditure     per 
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head  of  the  population  is  highest  in  the  United  States, 
being  no  less  than  16s;  in  Switzerland,  it  is  13».  8d.  per 
head ;  in  Australia,  lis.  3d. ;  in  England  and  Wales,  lOs.; 
in  Canada,  9s.  9d.;  in  Scotland,  9s.  7kd. ;  in  Germany,  6s. 
\0d.  ;  in  Ireland,  6s.  5d, ;  in  the  Netherlands,  6s.  i^d. ;  in 
Sweden,  5s.  7d. ;  in  Belgium,  5s.  M. ;  in  Norway,  5s.  Id. ; 
in  France,  4s.  lOd.;  in  Austria,  3s.  Ikd.  ;  in  Spain,  Is. 
lOd. ;  in  Italy,  Is.  J^d. ;  in  Servia  and  Japan,  Is.  2d. ;  in 
Russia,  7^d. ;  while,  in  India,  it  is  barely  one  penny. 

My  Lord,  it  may  be  urged,  and  with  some  show  ©f 
reason,  that  as  mass  education  is  essentially  a  Western  idea 
and  India  has  not  been  under  Western  influences  for  more 
than  a  century,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  progress  made 
by  her  with  the  achievements  of  Western  nations  in  that 
field.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  really  much  in  this  view 
for  even  in  most  Western  countries,  mass  education  is  a 
<3omparatively  recent  development,  and  even  in  the  East 
we  have  before  us  the  example  of  Japan,  which  came  under 
influence  of  the  West  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  has 
already  successfully  adopted  a  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion. Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  compare  India  with  Western  countries  in 
this  matter,  no  such  objection  can,  I  believe,  be  urged 
against  a  comparison  of  Indian  progress  with  that  made  in 
the  Philippines,  or  Ceylon,  or  Baroda.  The  Philippines 
came  under  American  rule  only  thirteen  years  ago ;  it 
•cannot  be  said  that  in  natural  intelligence  or  desire  for 
education,  the  Philipinos  are  superior  to  the  people  of 
India ;  and  yet  the  progress  in  mass  education  made 
in  the  Islands  during  this  short  period  has  been  so  great 
that  it  constitutes  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  American  ideals.  Under  Spanish  rule,  there 
was  no  system  of  popular  education  in  the    Philippines 
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As  soon  as  the  Islands  passed  into  the  possession  of  the- 
United  States,  a  regular  programme  of  primary  education 
came  to  be  planned  and  has  been  steadily  adhered  to.  The 
aim  is  to  make  primary  education  universal.  Instruction 
is  free,  and  the  education  authorities  advise  compulsion, 
though  no  compulsory  law  has  yet  been  enacted.  So  great,, 
however,  is  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  aroused  in  the 
matter  that  many  Municipalities  have  introduced  compul- 
sion by  local  ordinances.  And  though  there  is  room  for 
doubt  if  the  ordinances  are  strictly  legal,  no  question  has- 
been  raised,  and  the  people  are  acquiescing  cheerfully  in 
their  enforcement.  How  rapidly  things  are  advancing  in 
the  Philippines  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  five 
years — from  1903  to  1908 — the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing school  more  than  doubled  itself,  having  risen  from 
150,000  to  360,000.  The  proportion  of  children  receivings 
instruction  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Islands  is  now 
nearly  6  per  cent.,  as  against  2  in  British  India. 

The  conditions  of  Ceylon  approximate  closely  to  those 
of  Southern  India,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  directly  admi- 
nistered by  England  as  a  Crown  Colony  need  not  make  anj- 
difference  in  its  favour.  In  regard  to  mass  education,, 
however,  Ceylon  is  far  ahead  to-day  of  India.  Element- 
ai-y  instruction  in  Ceylon  is  imparted  by  two  classes  of 
schools.  Government  and  Aided,  the  Government  schools 
covering  about  one-third,  and  the  Aided  schools  two-thirds 
of  the  area.  In  Government  schools,  a  system  of  compul- 
sory attendance  has  long  been  in  force,  the  defaulting 
parent  being  brought  by  the  teacher  before  a  Village  Tri- 
bunal, who  can  inflict  small  fines.  In  1901,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  advise  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  extend  primary  education  in  the  Island 
and     the      Committee     strongly      recommended       '  that 
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Government  should  take  steps  to  compel  parents  to 
give  their  children  a  good  vernacular  education.' 
Again,  in  1905,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
make  further  enquiries  into  the  matter,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  body  were  accepted  in  the  main  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  These  recommendations  were  :  (1) 
that  attendance  at  school  should  be  compulsory  for  boys 
during  a  period  of  six  years  in  areas  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  ;  (2)  that  no  fees  should  be  charged  ;  (3)  that 
girls'  education  should  be  pushed  on  vigorously  ;  (4)  that 
District  and  Divisional  Committees  should  be  constituted 
to  look  after  the  education  of  children  in  their  areas  ;  and 
{.5)  that  the  Road  Tax  should  be  handed  over  to  these 
bodies  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Education  Fund.  Action 
was  first  taken  under  the  new  scheme  in  1908,  when  16 
Districts  were  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  ;  and  the  official 
report  for  1909  thus  speaks  of  its  working:  '  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  so  far,  and  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  hope  that  none  of  the  difficulties,  which  were 
anticipated  by  some  of  the  managers  of  aided  schools,  will 
arise.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coux'se  of  the  present  year, 
it  will  be  brought  into  working  order  in  all  the  Districts.' 
In  1909  the  total  number  of  pupils,  attending  primary 
schools  in  Ceylon,  was  237,000,  which  gives  a  proportion 
of  6'6  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Island. 

Within  the  borders  of  India  itself,  the  Maharaja  of 
Baroda  has  set  an  example  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
education,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  His  Highness  began  his 
first  experiment  in  the  matter  of  introducing  compulsory 
and  free  education  into  his  State  eighteen  years  ago  in  ten 
villages  of  the  Amreli  Taluka.  After  watching  the  experi- 
ment for  eight  years,  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  taluka 
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in  1901,  and  finally,  in  1906,  primary  education  was  made 
compulsory  and  free  throughout  the  State  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  1 2,  and  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  10.  The  age-limit  for  girls  has  since  been  raised 
from  10  to  11.  The  last  two  Education  Reports  of  the 
State  explain  with  considerable  fullness  the  working  of  the 
measure,  and  furnish  most  interesting  reading.  In  1909,. 
the  total  number  of  pupils  at  school  was  165,000,  which 
gives  a  proportion  of  8*6  per  cent,  to  the  total  population 
of  the  State.  Taking  the  children  of  school-going  age,  we 
find  that  79"6  per  cent,  of  boys  of  such  age  were  at  school,  as 
against  21*5  per  cent,  in  British  India ;  while  the  percent- 
age^of  girls  was  47*6,  as  against  our  4  per  cent.  only.  The 
total  expenditure  on  primary  schools  in  Baroda  in  1909 
was  about  7|  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  gives  a  proportion 
of  about  6jd.  per  head  of  the  population,  as  against  one 
penny  in  British  India.  The  population  of  Baroda  is 
drawn  from  the  same  classes  as  that  of  the  adjoining 
British  territories,  and  every  day  that  passes  sees  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Gaekwar  outstanding  more  and  more  British 
subjects  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

My  Lord,  if  the  history  of  elementary  education 
throughout  the  world  establishes  one  fact  more  clearly 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  without  a  resort  to  compul- 
sion no  State  can  ensure  a  general  diffusion  of  education 
among  its  people.  England,  with  her  strong  love  of  indi- 
vidualism, [stood  out  against  the  principle  of  compulsion 
for  as  long  as  she  could,  but  she  had  to  give  way  in  the 
end  all  the  same.  And  when  the  Act  of  1870,  which  in- 
troduced compulsion  into  England  and  Wales,  was  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Glad.stone  made  a  frank  admission  in  the 
matter  in  language  which  I  would  like  to  quote  to  this 
Council.     '  Well,   sir,'  said  he,   '  there  is  another  principle 
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and  undoubtedly  of  the  gravest  character,  which  I  can  even 
now  hardly  hope — though  I  do  hope  after  all  that  we  had 
seen — is  accepted  on  the  other  side  of  the  House — I  mean 
the  principle   that    compulsion    must  be  applied  in   some 
efiective  manner  to  the  promotion  of  education.     I  freely 
and  frankly  own  that  it  was  not  without  an  effort   that  I 
myself   accepted   it.     I    deeply    regret   the   necessity.     I 
think  that  it  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  the  country  that 
in  the  midst  of  our,  as  we  think,  advanced  civilisation,  and 
undoubtedly    of    our    enormous    wealth,    we    should    at 
this   time  of   day  be  obliged   to  entertain  this  principle 
of  compulsion.     Nevertheless,  we  have  arrived  deliberately 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  entertained,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,    being   entertained,  it   ought  to  be 
entertained  with  every  consideration,  with  every  desire  of 
avoiding     haste    and     precipitancy,    but    in    a    manner 
that    shall    render    it    effectual     .     .     .     .     '     A  Royal 
Commission,     appointed     in     1886     to    report    on     the 
working  of  the  measure    adopted  to  make  attendance  at 
school  compulsory  in  England  and  Wales,  bore  ungrudging 
testimony  to  the  great  effect    which   compulsion   had  pro- 
duced on  school  attendance.     '  It  is  to  compulsion,'  they 
wrote,  *  that  the  increase  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll  is 
largely  attributable.     Among    the    witnesses    before   us» 
Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  stand   alone  in   his  opinion  that, 
provided  the  required  accommodation  had  been   furnished, 
the  result  would  have  been  much  the  same  if  attendance 
had  not  been  obligatory.     But   to  estimate  fairly  the  in- 
fluence, which  compulsion  has  had  upon  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  we  must  speak 
of  it  under  the  three  heads  into  which  its  operation  may 
be  divided.     There  is,  first,  the  direct  influence  of  com- 
pulsion.    This  is  exerted  over  parents,  who  are  indifferent 
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to  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  their  children,  who 
are  very  eager  to  obtain  what  advantage  they  can  from 
their  children's  earnings,  but  who  never  look  beyond 
But,  secondly,  compulsion  exercises  an  indirect  influence. 
Many  parents  are  apathetic,  yield  weakly  to  their  children's 
wish  not  to  go  to  school.  .  .  But  they  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  disgrace  of  being  brought  before  a  Magistrate,  the 
fear  of  which  supplies  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  make  them 
do  their  duty  in  this  respect.  In  addition,  the  existence 
of  a  compulsory  law  has  considerably^  affected  public 
opinion  and  has  done  much  to  secure  a  larger  school 
attendance  by  making  people  recognise  that  the  State 
regards  them  as  neglecting  their  duty,  if  their  children 
remain  uneducated.  The  Ceylon  Commission  of  1905,  in 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  attendance  at  school 
should  be  made  compulsory,  expressed  themselves  as 
follows  : — '  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts  of 
the  Island,  little  good  will  be  done  by  any  system  which 
does  not  enforce  compulsory  attendance.  The  Dutch,  who 
had  an  extensive  and  successful  system  of  Vernacular 
schools  throughout  the  portions  of  the  Island  which  were 
under  their  rule,  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  attendance 
by  fines,  and  did  so  regularly.  Parents,  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  Island,  exercise  very  little  control 
over  their  children,  and  will  leave  them  to  do  as  they  like 
in  the  matter  of  school  attendance.  The  result  is  that, 
where  there  is  no  compulsion,  boys  attend  very  irregu- 
larly and  leave  school  very  early.  That  compulsory 
attendance  is  desirable  we  have  no  doubt.  My  Lord,  pri- 
mary education  has  rested  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  this 
country  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  progress  it  has  made  during  the  time  ?  For 
answer  one  has  to  look  at  the  single  fact  that  seven  chil- 
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dren  out  of  eight  are  yet  allowed  to  grow  up   in   ignorance 
and  darkness,  and  four  villages   out  of  five  are  without  a 
school.     During  the  last  six  or  seven  years,    the  pace  has 
been  slightly  more    accelerated   than  before,  but,  even  so, 
how  extremely  slow    it    i^  may  be  seen  from  what  Mr. 
Orange  says  of  it  in   the  last  quinquennial  report,  issued 
two  years  ago  : — But  the  rate  of     increase    for    the    last 
twenty-five  years  or  for  the  last   five    is    more    slow  than 
when  compared  with  the  distance  that  has  to  be    ti^avelled 
before  primary  education  can  be    universally    difi"used.     If 
the  number  of  boys  at  school  continued  to  increase  even  at 
the  rate  of  increase    that   has  taken   place  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  even   if   there   wats  no  increase  in    population, 
even  then  several  generations  would  still  elapse    before  all 
the  boys  of  school  age  were  in   school.     My  Lord,  I    res- 
pectfully submit  that  this  state  of  things    must    be    reme- 
died ;  that  India  must  follow  in  the  wake  of   other    civili- 
zed countries  in  the  matter,  if  her  children    are    to  enjoy 
anything  like    the  advantages  which    the  people  of   those 
countries  enjoy  in  the   race   of  life  ;    that   a    beginning  at 
least  should  now  be  made  in  the  direction   of   compulsion  ; 
and  that  the  aim  should  be  to  cover  the  whole  field  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation.     When  England    introduced  com- 
pulsion in  1870,  about   43   per   cent,   of    her   children   of 
school-going  age  were  at  school,  and  ten   years  sufficed   for 
her  to  bring  all  her  children  to  school.     When  Japan  took 
up  compulsion,    about  28    per   cent,    of    her    school-going 
population  was  at    school,  and    Japan    covered    the   whole 
field  in  about  twenty  years.     Our  difficulties  are  undoubt- 
edly greater  than  those     of   any    other    country,    and  our 
progress,  even  with  the  principle  of  compulsion  introduced, 
is  bound  to  be  slower.     But  if  a  beginning  is  made  at  once 
and  we    resolutely    press   forward   towards    the  goal,  the 
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difficulties,  great  as  they  are,  will  vanish  before  long,  and 
the  rest  of  the  journey  will  be  comparatively  simple  and 
easy.  My  Lord,  it  is  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  compulsion  in  this  country  that  though 
the  Gaekwar,  as  an  Indian  Pi*irtce,  could  force  compulsion 
on  his  subjects  without  serious  opposition,  the  British 
Government,  as  a  foreign  Government,  cannot  aflford  ta 
risk  the  unpopulai'ity  which  the  measure  will  entail. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  that  the  fear  which  lies  behind 
this  view  is  justified,  because  the  Government  in  Ceylon  is 
as  much  a  foreign  Government  as  that  in  India,  and  in 
Ceylon  the  authorities  have  not  shrunk  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsion.  But  to  meet  this  objection,  I  am 
quite  willing  that  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  compul- 
sion should  be  taken  by  our  Local  Bodies,  which  reproduce 
in  British  territory  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
obtain  in  Feudatory  States.  And  even  here  I  am  willing 
that  the  first  experiment  should  be  made  in  carefully 
selected  and  advanced  areas  only.  "When  the  public  mind 
is  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  compulsion,  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  the  succeeding  steps  without  any  hesitation 
or  misgiving.  In  view,  also,  of  the  special  difficulties, 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  extending  the  principle  of 
compulsion  at  once  to  girls,  I  am  willing  that,  to  begin 
with,  it  should  be  applied  to  boys  only,  though  I  share  the 
opinion  that  the  education  of  girls  is  with  us  even  a  great- 
er necessity  than  that  of  boys,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  compulsion  will  be  extended  to  all  children 
alike  of  either  sex.  To  prevent  injudicious  zeal  on  the 
part  of  Local  Bodies,  even  in  so  good  a  cause  as  the  spread 
of  elementary  education,  I  am  willing  that  ample  powers 
of  control  should  be  retained  by  the  Provincial  and  Impe- 
rial Governments  in  their  own  hands.     What  I  earnestly 
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and  emphatically  insist  on,  however,  is  that  no  more  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  making  a  beginning  in  this  all- 
important  matter. 

My  Lord,  I  now  come  to  the  Bill,  which  I  hope  the 
Council  will  let  me  introduce  to-day,  and  I  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Council  while  I  explain  briefly  its  main  pro- 
visions. The  Bill,  I  may  state  at  once,  has  been  framed 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  position,  te 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  a  purely  premissive 
Bill,  a)id  it  merely  proposes  to  empower  Municipa- 
lities and  District  Boards,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
to  introduce  compulsion  within  their  areas,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  later,  when  the  time  is 
ripe,  in  the  case  of  girls.  Before  a  Local  Body  aspires  to 
avail  itself  of  the  powers  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  it  will- 
have  to  fulfil  such  conditions  as  the  Government  of  India 
may  by  rule  lay  down  as  regards  the  extent  to  which- 
education  is  already  difi"used  within  its  area.  Last  year,  in 
moving  my  resolution  on  this  subject,  I  urged  that  where 
one- third  of  the  boys  of  school -going  age  were  already  at 
school,  the  question  of  introducing  compulsion  might  be 
taken  up  for  consideration  by  the  Local  Body.  I  think  this- 
is  a  fair  limit,  but  if  the  Government  of  India  so  choose  they 
might  impose  a  higher  limit.  In  practice,  a  limit  of  33  per 
cent,  will  exclude  for  several  years  to  come  all  District 
Boards,  and  bring  within  the  range  only  a  few  of  the  more 
advanced  Municipalities  in  the  larger  towns  in  the  difierent 
Provinces.  Moreover,  a  Local  Body,  even  when  it  satis- 
fies the  limit  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India,  can 
come  under  the  Bill  only  after  obtaining  previously  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government.  I  submit,  my  Lord,, 
that  these  are  ample  safeguards  to  prevent  any  ill-consi- 
dered or  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  a  Local  Body^ 
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Then  the  Bill  provides  for  a  compulsory  period  of  school 
attendance  of  four  years  only.  Most  countries  have  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  even  Ceylon  and  Baroda  provide 
six  years ;  Italy,  which  began  with  three,  and  Japan, 
which  began  with  four  years,  have  also  raised  their  period 
to  six  years.  But  considering  that  the  burden  of  addition- 
al expenditure  involved  will  in  many  cases  be  the  principal 
determining  factor  in  this  matter,  I  am  content  to  begin 
Tvith  a  compulsory  period  of  four  years  only.  Ttie  next 
point  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council 
is  that  the  Bill  makes  ample  provision  for  exemption  from 
compulsory  attendance  on  reasonable  grounds,  such  as 
sickness,  domestic  necessity  or  the  seasonal  needs  of  agri- 
culture. A  parent  may  also  claim  exemption  for  his  child 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  school  within  a  reasonable 
■distance  from  his  residence,  to  which  he  cau  send  the  child 
without  exposing  him  to  religious  instruction  to  which 
he  objects  ;  and  a  distance  of  one  mile  is  laid  down  as  a 
reasonable  distance.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail, 
which,  perhaps,  may  better  be  left  to  Local  Gov- 
ernments. When  a  Local  Body  comes  under  the  Bill, 
the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  it  to  provide 
suitable  school  accommodation  for  the  children  within  its 
area,  in  accordance  with  standards  which  may  be  laid  down 
by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Local  Government- 
On  the  question  of  fees,  while  I  am  of  opinion  that  where 
attendance  is  made  compulsory,  instruction  should  be 
gratuitous,  the  Bill  provides  for  gratuitous  instruction 
only  in  the  case  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  not  earning  more  than  Rs.  10  a  month,  all 
above  that  line  being  required  to  pay  or  not  in  the  discre- 
tion of  tha  Local  Body.  This  is  obviously  a  compromise, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  opposition  oflfered  by  so  many 
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Local  Governments  to  the  proposal   of  abolishing  fees  in 
primary  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it   means  an  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  a  necessary  and   useful  income.     Coming 
to  the  machinery  for  working  the  compulsory  provisions 
the  Bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  special   school  attend- 
ance  committees,    whose   duty  it  will  be   to  make  careful 
enquiries  and   prepare  and   maintain   lists  of  children   who- 
should  be  at  school  within  their  respective   areas,  and  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,   including  the  putting  into  operation 
of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Bill  against  defaulting  parents. 
The  penal  provisions,  it  will  be  seen,  are   necessarily  light. 
To  ensure  the  object  of  the  Bill  being  fulfilled,  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labour   below  the   age  of  ten   is  prohibited 
and  penalty  is  provided  for  any  infringement  of  the  provi- 
sion.    Lastly,  it  is  provided  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  lay  down  by  rule  the  proportion  in  which  the  heavy 
cost  of  compulsory    education   should  be    divided   between 
the  LocJ  Government  and  the   Local  Body  concerned   it 
being  assumed  that  the  Supreme  Government   will  place- 
additional   resources  at  the   disposal  of  the   Local   Govern- 
ment, to   enable  it  to   defray  its  share,  the   Local   Body 
being  on  its   side  empowered  to  levy  a  special   Education 
Rate,  if  necessary,   to   meet   its   share  of  the  expenditure. 
It  is  obvious   that  the   whole  working  of  this  Bill  must 
depend  in    the  first    instance  upon  the  share,  which  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  bear,  of  the  cost  of  compulsory 
education,    wherever   it   is    introduced.     I    find    that    in 
England  the  ParUamentary  grant  covers  about   two-thirds 
of   the    total     expenditure    on    elementary    schools.     In 
Scotland  it  amounts  to  more  than  that  proportion,  whereas 
in  Ireland  it  meets  practically  the  whole  cost.     I  think  we 
are   entitled  to  ask  that   in  India  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
new  expenditure  should  be  borne  by  the  State. 
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This,  my  Lord,  is  briefly  the  whole  of  my  Bill.  It  is 
a  small  and  humble  attempt  to  suggest  the  first  steps  of  a 
journey,  which  is  bound  to  prove  long  and  tedious,  but 
which  must  be  performed,  if  the  mass  of  our  people  are  to 
■emerge  from  their  present  condition.  It  is  not  intended 
that  all  parts  of  the  Bill  should  be  equally  indispensable 
to  the  scheme,  and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  myself  to 
undertake  any  revision  that  may  be  found  to  be  necessary 
in  the  light  of  helpful  criticism.  My  Lord,  if  L  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  from  the  Council  the  leave  I  ask  at 
its  hands,  it  will  probably  be  a  year  before  the  Bill  comes 
up  here  again  for  its  further  stages.  Meanwhile, 
its  consideration  will  be  transferred  from  this  Council  to 
the  country,  and  all  sections  of  the  community  will  have 
ample  opportunities  to  scrutinise  its  provisions  with  care. 
My  Lord,  this  question  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion in  India  depends,  almost  more  than  any  other  question, 
■on  the  hearty  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  Gevern- 
ment  and  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  Government 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  adopt  <lefinitely  the  policy  of 
such  diffusion  as  its  own,  and  it  must,  secondly,  not  grudge 
to  find  the  bulk  of  the  money,  which  will  be  required  for 
it  as  Governments  in  most  other  civilised  countries  are 
doing.  And  this  is  what  we  are  entitled  to  ask  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  in  the  nanje  of  justice,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Government  itself,  and  in  the  highest 
interests  of  popular  well-being.  The  leaders  of  the  people, 
on  their  side,  must  bring  to  this  task  high  enthusiasm, 
which  will  not  be  chilled  by  difficulties,  courage,  which  will 
not  shrink  from  encountering  unpopularity,  if  need  be,  and 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices,  whether  of  money  or  time  or 
energy,  which  the  cause  may  require.  I  think,  my  Lord, 
if  this  Bill  passes  into  law,  the  educated  classes  of  the  country 
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will  be  on  their  trial.  It  is  my  earnest  Lope  that  neither 
they  nor  the  Government  will  fail  to  rise  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  essentially  modest  and  cautious  measure. 
My  Lord,  one  great  need  of  the  situation,  which  I  have 
ventured  again  and  again  to  point  out  in  this  Council  for 
several  years  past,  is  that  the  Government  should  enable 
ws  to  feel  that,  though  largely  foreign  in  personnel,  it  is 
national  in  spirit  and  sentiment ;  and  this  it  can  only  do 
by  undertaking  towards  the  people  of  India  all  those 
responsibilities,  which  national  Govei'nments  in  other 
countries  undertake  towards  their  people.  "We,  too,  in 
our  turn,  must  accept  the  Government  as  a  national 
Government,  giving  it  that  sense  of  security  which  national 
■Governments  are  entitled  to  claim,  and  utilising  the  peace 
and  order,  which  it  has  established,  for  the  moral  and 
material  advancement  of  our  people.  And  of  all  the  great 
national  tasks  which  lie  before  the  country,  and  in  wliich 
the  Government  and  the  people  can  co-operate  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  none  is  greater  than  this  task  of 
promoting:  the  universal  diflfusion  of  education  in  the  land, 
bringing  by  its  means  a  ray  of  light,  a  touch  of  refine- 
ment, a  glow  of  hope  into  lives  that  sadly  need  them  all. 
The  work,  I  have  already  said,  is  bound  to  be  slow,  but 
that  only  means  that  it  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
If  a  beginning  is  made  without  further  delay,  if  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  persevere  with  the  task  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  whole  problem  may  be  solved  before  an- 
other generation  rises  to  take  our  place.  If  this  happens, 
the  next  generation  will  enter  upon  its  own  special  work 
with  a  strength  which  will  be  its  own  security  of  success. 
As  for  us,  it  will  be  enough  to  have  laboured  for  such  an 
end — laboured  even  when  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  For,  my 
Lord,  I  think  there  is  not  only  profound  humility  but  also 
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profound  wisdom  in  the  faith  which  says  : — 

'I  do  not  ask  to  see  that  distant  scene  : 
One  step  enough  for  me.' 

[^Replying  to  the  criticisms  v'Mch  ivere  offered  to  his 
motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as 
follows  : — ] 

Sir,  I  have  surely  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
reception  which  the  Bill  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council,  No  man  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect— and  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  any  proposals 
that  he  brings  forward  on  a  subject  of  such  importance 
would  be  accepted  by  a  body  like  this  Council  without  any 
criticism  ;  and  if  I  rise,  Sir,  just  now,  to  speak  a  second 
time,  it  is  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Butler 
personally,  and  to  the  Government  of  India  generally,  for 
the  attitude  they  have  adopted  towards  this  Bill.  The 
attitude  is  no  doubt  cautious  but  it  is  not  unfriendly,  and 
it  certainly  goes  as  far  as  I  had  ventured  to  expect — I 
had  not  expected  that  it  would  go  further  than  that. 
The  second  reason  why  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before 
this  debate  is  brought  to  a  close  is  that  I  want  to  clear 
certain  misconceptions  to  which  expression  has  been  given 
to-day,  about  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  alsa 
about  my  object  in  bringing  the  Bill  forward.  Sir,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  with  which  I 
asked  for  leave  to  introduce  this  Bill,  if  there  is  one  fact 
established  more  clearly  than  another  in  the  history  of 
primary  education,  it  is  this,  that,  without  compulsion,, 
there  can  be  no  universal  diffusion  of  education.  You  may 
shake  your  heads — anybody  can  shake  his  head — and  say 
that  the  time  for  compulsion  has  not  come  ;  that  we  shall 
try  the   experiment  on  a  voluntary    basis  ;   that  we   shall 
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■wait  for  some  time  ;  that  we  shall  achieve  here  what 
nobody  else  has  achieved  elsewhere.  Anybody  may  say 
this,  but,  as  sure  as  we  are  here,  as  sure  as  we  are 
discussing  this  question  in  this  Council  to-day,  I  say  that 
everybody  will  in  the  end  recognise  that  without  compul- 
sion it  is  impossible  to  secui-e  the  universal  diffusion  of 
education  throughout  the  country.  That  being  so,  the  only 
effective  and  proper  course  is  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  introduce  compulsion.  And  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  not  been  beset  with  its  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, I  should  have  urged  it  to  take  up  this  question  and 
introduce  compulsion  on  its  own  account.  But,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  there  are  several  considerations 
which  render  such  a  course  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
And  .since  that  cannot  be,  1  am  content  to  proceed  on 
other  lines  and  to  try  a  measure,  such  as  I  have  brought 
forward  to-day.  Sir,  my  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
says  that  District  Officers  hold  a  very  strong  position  on 
District  Boards,  and  therefore,  if  this  Bill  is  allowed  to 
become  law.  District  Officers,  who  may  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government,  may  use 
their  position  on  the  Boards  to  introduce  compulsion.  J£ 
this  really  happens,  I  say  at  once  that  I  shall  rejoice, 
because  it  will  really  mean  that  the  Government 
will  be  accepting  its  own  responsibility  and  introduc- 
ing compulsion.  I  do  want  the  Government  to  introduce 
compulsion  if  only  it  will  do  so  ;  but  as  the  Government 
will  not  do  it.  we  have  got  to  see  what  else  we  can  do,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  this  Bill. 

Sir,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  to-day's 

discussion,    hardship    is    apprehended    in    regard    to  thi'ee 

matters  in  carrying  out  the  provisions    of   this   Bill.     The 

first  is  that  District  Boards,  which  are  largely  under  official 
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influence,  might  introduce  compulsion,  chough  the  people 
may  not  be  prepared  for  it.  But  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  of  India  will  first  of  all  lay 
down  the  standard  which  must  be  satisfied  by  any  local 
body  before  it  introduces  the  principle  of  compulsion.  I 
myself  have  suggested  a  limit  of  33  per  cent.,  but  as  the 
matter  has  been  left  to  the  Government  of  India,  I  think, 
if  ever  this  Bill  becomes  law,  that  they  are  likely  to  adopt 
a  higher  limit  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  school-going  popu- 
lation being  at  school.  And  a  Umit  of  even  33  per  cent., 
not  only  now  but  for  several  years  to  come,  will  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  District  Board.  It  will  no  doubt  be  satis- 
fied by  several  ^Municipalities,  but  that  is  another  matter. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  fear  expressed  about 
hasty  action  by  District  Boards  is  well-founded.  If  after 
the  country  has  been  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  compul- 
sion for  some  time,  District  Boards  also  follow  in  the  wakt 
of  Municipalities,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
reason  to  regret  such  a  development.  Then,  Sir,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  hardship  which  may  be  caused 
by  empowering  these  bodies  to  levy  a  special  education 
cess.  My  friends  who  have  spoken  have  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  cess,  when  levied,  is  to  be  levied  by  the  local 
bodies,  and  that  it  will  require  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  before  it  is  levied.  Those  who  say  that  the 
local  bodies  might  consist  of  idealists  and  might  be  hasty 
in  their  action  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  those  who 
object  to  any  special  cess  at  all.  To  the  former,  I  think 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  there  is  the 
Local  Government  to  check  idealism  if  there  is  any  tenden- 
cy in  that  direction.  But  there  are  those  who  object  to 
any  cess  at  all,  and  they  have  strongly  ui-ged  to-day  that  it 
■would  be  a  calamity,  a  disaster,  if  any  cess  is  ever  levied  in 
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•order  that  primary  education  might  be  made  compulsory. 
:Sir,  I  am  unable  to  accept  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand  I 
feel  strongly  that,  if  primary  education  is  ever  to  be  com- 
.pulsory,  local  bodies  will  have  to  bear  a  fairly  large  share  of 
<the  burden  which  it  will  impose.  This  is  the  case  in  all 
■countries  where  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
prevails  ;  and  those  friends  of  mine  who  object  to  the 
levy  of  a  cess  might  as  well  object  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  be  done  with  it.  I  admire,  Sir,  my  Hon'ble 
friend  Mr.  Dadabhoy's  candour  and  consistency.'  Mr. 
Dadabhoy  is  against  the  levy  of  a  local  cess  which  may 
iiave  to  be  imposed  in  order  that  the  children  of  poor 
.people  may  be  educated.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  the  other  day 
proposed  that  the  excise-duty  on  cotton  goods  should  be 
■done  away  with,  not  on  the  ground  that  its  burden  falls 
on  the  consumers  who  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  but 
because  the  amount,  if  added  to  the  profits  of  the  mill 
industry,  will  mean  a  better  return  for  the  mill-owners 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  also  wants  unrestricted  hours  for  factory 
•labour,  for  that  means  better  dividends  for  capitalists 
He  is  consistent  all  through  ;  but  his  consistency  need 
■not  appeal  to  this  Council  ;  and  I  think  an  attitude  like 
his  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  those  who  wish  well  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Sir,  my  fear  is  that,  if  this 
Bill  ever  becomes  law,  our  financial  difficulties  will  then 
•only  begin.  It  is  not  the  cess  that  will  constitute  the 
real  difficulty  ;  it  is  the  share  that  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  Government.  The  bulk  of  the  money  has  to  be 
found  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  I  fear  in  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood 
Wilson  (I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his  place — I  should  have 
liked  to  say  this  in  his  presence)  we  shall  probably  find  a 
■dragon  in  the  path.  However,  we    shall  have   to  agitate  in 
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this  matter  as  in  other  matters,  and  I  think  an  important 
lever  has  now  been  put  into  our  hands  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  creation  of  the  new  Education  Department. 
Sui'ely  the  Education  Member  must  have  something  to  do, 
and  if  he  is  to  do  anything,  they  must  give  him  money  to 
spend.  I  think  that  that  will  be  our  lever,  and  if  we  use 
the  lever  properly,  the  Government  will  find  the  money- 
Ave  want  in  the  end.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  entertain  this  hope.  That  it  is  what  every  civilized 
Government  is  doing  for  its  own  people,  and  that- 
is  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  our  Govern- 
ment. The  third  fear  expressed  is  about  extending 
compulsion  to  girls  at  the  present  stage.  Sir,  I  have 
already  expressly  stated  that  the  intention  is  that  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  should  for  the  present  continue  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  though  I  certainly  hope  that  before  long  the 
necessity  of  putting  that  education  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  boys  will  be  recognized,  and  the  Bill  only  takes 
powers  for  that  time  when  it  comes.  Remember  that 
Baroda  has  compulsion  even  to-day  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  My  Hon'ble  friend  Sir  Sas.soon  David  says  that  the 
time  for  compulsion  has  not  yet  come.  Will  he  tell  us 
when  the  time  for  compulsion  arrives  ?  Will  he  tell  us  how 
and  why  it  has  arrived  in  Baroda  and  not  in  British  terri- 
tory ?  Will  he  tell  us  how  it  has  arrived  in  Ceylon  and  not 
in  British  territory  ?  Will  he  tell  us  why,  when  the 
Philippii^o  Municipalities  have  introduced  compulsion,  our 
own  Municipalities  should  not  ?  Of  course,  if  you  merely 
assert  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  and  stop  there,  it  is 
not  possible  to  argue  with  you.  The  Hon'ble  INIr.  Butler 
declines  to  accept  my  analogies  and  says  that  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country  is  different  to  what  it  is  elsewheie  ; . 
i\nd  as  regai'ds  Barodo,  he  says  that  it   is   governed    auto- 
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cratically  and   that   makes   a   great   difference.     Western 
countries  will  not  do,  because  they  are  governed  democra- 
tically !  Baroda  will  not  do,  because  it   is   governed   auto- 
cratically !    I  suppose  the    Hon'ble    Member   will   not   be 
satisfied  unless  I  produce  the  analogy  of  a  country,  govern  ' 
■ed   bureaucratically  ;   and   as  there   is   no   other  country 
governed  as  India  is,  he  is   safe   in  insisting   on   such   an 
•analogy,  and  I  must  say  I   give    it    up.     Sir,    I    will    now 
address  only  two  words  in  conclusion — one  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  to  my  non-official  calleagues,  and  then 
resume  my  seat.     To  the  Government  I   will    merely   put 
this  question  :  Are  you   content  to   lag   behind    Baroda  ? 
Every  day  that  passes,  while  Baroda  has  a  system   of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  we  have  not — every  day  that  passes 
like  that,  material  is  produced  which  will  go  to  build   up  a 
judgment  against  you  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  conscience 
of  the  Government    will,    befoi-e  long,    be   roused    to   this 
question.     You  may  say    what    you    like   in   defence    of 
the    existing    situation  ;     but   you    are    bound   to    realize 
that  you  cannot  lag  behind   Baroda,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the    question    of  compulsion   is   for     us     now   only 
a  question  of  time.     To  my   non-official  colleagues   I   will 
say   this :    if   we   are    not   prepared    to    bear   a   cess    for 
educating  the  children  of  the  mass  of  our    own    people,   if 
we  are  not  prepared    to    make    sacrifices    for   so   great  an 
object,  if  we  expect  the  money  to  drop  from    somewhere — 
and  remember,  even  if  the  Government   raise   it  by  addi- 
tional taxation,  after  all  it   is    we    who  shall    pay    it — we 
miy  as  well  cease  balking  about  improving   the  lot   of   the 
mass  of  the  people.     Sir,  if  we  want   our  country  to  ad- 
vance, there  is  only  one  way,   and   that   is   that  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  this  country  must  be   raised    to   a    higher 
level.     This  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  spread  of  educa- 
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tion,  which  in  its  turn  requires  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  And  a  reasonable  part  of  this  money  must  be- 
raised  locally,  as  is  being  done  in  other  countries,  or  else- 
we  may  leave  the  matter  well  alone,  Sir,^  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  more.  I  once  again  beg  to  express  my 
obligations  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Butler  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  attitude  they  have  adopted  towards  this  Bill^ 
and  I  am  also  most  grateful  to  those  Hon'ble  Members 
who  have  accorded  this  measure  their  cordial  support. 

My  Lord,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  reply 
to  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by  several 
Members  on  this  resolution.  At  the  outset,  I  would 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Hon'ble  the  Home  Member  for 
the  assurance  that  he  gave  at  the  end  of  his  speech  that 
the  Government  would  consider  carefully  the  proposals  laid 
by  me  before  the  Council  to-day.  I  wish  I  could  feel  the 
same  degree  of  satisfaction  in  regai-d  to  certain  other  joarts 
of  his  speech,  notably  in  i^egard  to  what  he  said  about  a 
Commission  going  up  and  down  the  country,  inviting 
suggestions  from  all  and  sundry  as  to  what  should  be  done 
by  Government  in  this  matter.  I  must  also  say  that  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  the  suggestions  which 
I  have  placed  before  the  Council  appeared  to  be  altogether 
new  to  the  Hon'ble  Member.  My  Lord,  when  I  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  I  naturally  also  meant 
that  the  Government  should  take  some  interest  in  the 
matter  ;  and  if  they  took  some  interest  in  it,  they  would 
not  start  a  Commission  with  a  mere  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  asking  it  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  inviting 
suggestions.  The  Government  would  then  start  the  Com- 
mission, as  is  invariably  done  in  such  cases,  with  definite 
instructions,  and  definite  questions  would  then  be  framed 
on  which  opinions  would  be  invited  from  the  public.     As 
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regards  the  statement  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  that  my 
suggestions  were  new,  it  only  emphasizes  Avhat  I  have  been 
insisting  on  in  the  Council  for  several  years,  namely,  that 
education  should  be  made  over  to  a  separate  Member  of 
this  Council.  Education  is  one  of  twenty  other  Depart- 
ments with  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  to  deal,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  pursue  educational 
matters  with  the  same  diligence  and  the  same  watchfxil- 
ness  with  which  they  are  pursued  in  other  countries,  not- 
ably in  America,  where  they  try  to  follow  what  is  being 
done  throughout  the  world  every  year  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation. If  things  had  stood  where  they  were  left  by  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Harvey  Adamson,  I  should  have  thought  that 
Government  had  adopted  towards  my  resolution  an  attitude 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  not  unfriendly.  But  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  H.  Stuart  appear  to  me  to  be  un- 
compromisingly hostile.  I  speak  subject  to  correction, 
because  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  quite  finished  his 
Binomial  Theorem  when  the  bell  rang  and  the  time 
allowed  for  the  examination  was  over.  I  can  there- 
fore confine  myself  only  to  what  he  actuall}'  said, 
and  that  portion  did  not  sound  as  at  all  friendly  to 
my  motion.  I  must  notice  three  observations  that  he 
made.  The  first  was  in  connection  with  my  humble  self, 
I  see  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  been  studying  some  of 
my  past  utterances.  That  is  a  matter  from  which  I  should 
perhaps  derive  some  satisfaction.  I  must  say,  however,, 
that  he  has  not  been  reading  my  speeches  correctly.  He 
has  no  justification  for  saying  that  I  have  now  taken  up  a 
position  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  I  had 
taken  up  before.  It  is  true  that  three  years  ago  I  urged 
that  Government  should  begin  in  this  matter  by  making 
primary  education  free,  and  then  proceed  to  make  it  com- 
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pulsory.  The  aim  always  has  been  to  have  it  free  and 
■compulsory.  Three  years  ago  I  urged  the  abolition  of 
fees  first  because  Government  had  then  plenty  of  money, 
with  which  they  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  As  Government 
was  then  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  that  idea — and  as  to 
that  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Government  Resolution 
issued  at  that  time  to  make  clear  what  their  attitude  was 
in  the  matter — I  thought  that  was  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. But  throughout  my  aim  has  been  to  work  steadily 
towards  compulsion.  The  financial  position,  however,  has 
changed.  When  new  taxes  have  just  been  added,  I  can- 
not very  well  suggest  to  this  Council  that  primary  educa- 
tion should  be  made  free  straight  ofi'.  I  therefore  have 
changed  my  track  a  bit,  and,  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
abolition  of  fees,  I  ask  for  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  compulsion,  which  has  always  been  an  integral  part  of  my 
scheme.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in 
that.  If  the  Government  abolish  fees  to-day,  no  one  will 
rejoice  more  than  I.  There  was  another  observation  made 
by  the  Hon'ble  Member  which  was  slightly  more  serious. 
He  said  that  I  had  expressed  myself  in  a  manner  that  was 
ungenerous  towards  Sir  Arundel  Arundel  about  three 
years  ago  in  this  Council.  Now,  my  Lord,  a  reference  to 
the  debates  of  that  time  will  shew  that  this  description  of 
what  I  then  said  is  aot  justified.  What  happened  was 
this: — In  March  1906,  when  the  Budget  Statement  was 
Tinder  discussion  I  urged  that  primary  education  should 
be  made  free.  There  was  a  large  surplus,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  Government  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
■money.  Sir  Arundel  Arundel,  who  was  then  the  Home 
Member  and  therefoie  in  charge  of  education,  in  his  reply 
described  my  suggestion  as  a  large  order.  He  no  doubt 
sexpressed  the  same  kind  of  .sympathy  with  my  object   that 
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the  Finance  Member  lavished  on  us  while  he  was  putting 
■on  us  new  taxes.  He  said  the  object  was  very  good  and 
"the  Government  would  keep  it  steadily  in  view  as  a  distant 
peak  which  some  day  they  might  be  able  to  reach,  but  for 
the  present  they  had  to  crawl  along  the  plain.  Within 
six  months,  however,  Government  issued  a  Resolution 
practically  recommending  free  education  to  Local  Govern- 
ments, It  was  not  a  circular  letter  merely  asking  what 
Xiocal  Governments  thought.  It  was  more  ;  the  whole  tone 
•of  it  shows  that  it  was  practically  a  recommendation  that  was 
made.  Of  course  they  asked  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  what  the 
Local  Governments  thought  of  the  matter  but  the  whole 
■document  reads  as  if  the  Government  of  India  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  The  next  year's  Financial 
"Statement  contained  a  remark  which  was  quoted  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Secretary 
•of  State's  orders  were  received  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
primary  education  would  be  made  free  and  funds  would  be 
made  available.  Therefore,  from  the  position  which  Sir 
A.  Arundel  took  in  March  to  the  position  in  November 
-there  was  a  tremendous  advance.  I  noted  that  fact  in 
March  following  and  I  used  it  as  an  argument  that  educa- 
tion should  be  in  charge  of  a  separate  Member  who  would 
take  a  special  interest  in  it,  and  it  should  not  be  one  of  20 
■other  Departments  over  which  the  Home  Member  presided. 
(I  think  the  present  system  under  which  Education  has  to 
•rub  shoulders  with  Jails,  Police  and  other  Departments  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Member,  is  one  that  is  distinctly  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  Education.  The  third  point 
that  I  must  notice  in  Sir  H.  Stuart's  remarks  is  about  his 
•calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  iny  scheme.  My  Lord,  there 
is  a  saying  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  good  is  the  best. 
I  proposed  some  humble   advance ;    the    Hon'ble    Member 
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straightway  wants  us  to  go  to  the  farthest  point 
possible  and  then  frightens  the  Council  by  calculations 
based  on  that.  He  may  as  well  have  said,  '  if  education  is 
to  be  free  why  not  adopt  the  system  that  prevails  in 
America  ?  Then  the  cost  will  be  30  or  even  40  crores.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  proposal  look,  I  won't  say,  ridiculous, 
but  I  will  say  queer  in  the  eyes  of  people,  then  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  method.  But  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  from  one  with  the  sympathies  which  Sir  H.  Stuart  i.'^ 
known  to  have  in  this  matter. 

My  Lord,  I  now  come  to  what  fell  from  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Orange  in  a  speech  to  which  we  listened  with  great 
pleasure  and  sincere  admiration.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
his  position  ;  I  know  his  heart  is  practically  with  us  in 
this  matter,  but  he  has  to  be  practical  and  to  cut  his  coat 
according  to  his  cloth.  He  has  to  consider  his  resources 
and  is  strictly  limited  by  them.  One  friendly  warning  he 
gave  me  which  I  am  prepared  to  take  in  the  spirit  in  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  offered,  namely,  that  I  should 
not  complicate  a  consideration  of  this  question  by  a  refer- 
ence tj  extraneous  questions,  such  as  railway  finance,, 
taxation  of  jute,  etc.  Now  I  can  assure  the  Hon'ble 
Member  that  I  did  not  introduce  those  matters  in  any 
wanton  spirit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  unless  you  show  that 
there  are  resources,  the  first  difficulty  that  is  pressed  upon 
you  is  this.  It  is  all  very  well  to  suggest  such  schemes, 
but  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  If  however  you 
suggest  measures  for  finding  the  required  money, 
you  are  straightway  told  that  you  are  introducing 
extraneous  matters  and  interfering  with  vested 
interests.  There  was  one  point  in  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Orange's  speech  in  regard  to  which  I  throw  the  main  res- 
ponsibility on   Govei-nment.     The   Hon'ble    Member  said 
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that  the  great  difficulty  was  about  the  provision  of  suffici- 
ent accommodation  by  local  bodies.  That  is  true.  He- 
quoted  from  a  report  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  which 
said  that  100,000  children  were  seeking  admission  but  had 
no  accommodation.  But  why  is  this  so  ?  Why  have  not 
local  bodies  been  required  to  provide  accommodation  ?  I 
quoted  this  morning  one  ot  the  recommendations  of  the- 
Commission  appointed  in  Lord  Ripon's  time.  The  Com- 
mission had  distinctly  recommended  that  legislation  should 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  promote  the  extension  of  primary 
education  ;  by  that  the  Commission  means  that  powers 
should  be  taken  by  Government  to  require  local  bodies  to 
provide  accommodation.  That  was  2.5  years  ago,  but  the 
recommendation  has  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.. 
No  action  has  so  far  been  taken  on  it  and  now  we  are 
confronted  with  this  difficulty.  Certain  objections  were 
raised  to-day  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chitnavis  and  the  Hon'ble- 
Mr.  Majid  to  the  principle  of  compulsion.  They  botL 
thought  compulsion  was  undesirable  because  if  all  children, 
were  sent  to  school  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  labour.  In 
answer  to  that  I  respectfully  recommend  to  them  a  perusal 
of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com  mons,  when  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  was  passed  ;  they  will  find  them  in  the  vol-^ 
umes  of  Hansard.  Such  objections  have  always  been  urged^ 
but  as  I  said  this  morning  the  mass  of  people  do  not  live 
in  order  to  supply  labour  to  those  who  wish  to  prosper  on 
it.  I  think  it  is  the  elementary  right  of  every  child  that  it 
should  I'eceive  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education.  Mr^ 
Majid  referred  to  the  religious  difficulty  ;  as  regards  that 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  him.  That  is  a  matter  for  the- 
Commission  to  consider,  if  one  is  appointed.  Nothing^ 
of  course  should  be  done  which  would  go  against  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of    any    community.     As    regards   speciaJ 
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taxation,  well,  I  do  not  share  the  fears  expressed.     If  Gov- 
ernment take  up  this  matter  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  should 
like  them  to  do  it,    I    do    not   think    there    would  be  any 
necessity  for  special  taxation.     I  do  not  think    we    should 
accept  Sir  H.  Stuart's  calculations.     I  do  not  really    think 
that  the  cost  will  be  more  than  4  or  5  crores,  even  if   edu- 
cation is    provided    for  the  whole    of  the  male  population  ; 
and  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  the   State  would    not 
be  very  heavy.    As  regards  the  children    of    poorer  classes 
becoming  gentlemen,  if  they  are  educated,  that  is  an  argu- 
ment which  I  had  better  leave  alone.     My  Lord,    I    think 
the  whole  discussion  has  established  two  things  :    first,  the 
necessity   for   an     inquiry    has    been    clearly    established. 
There   is  the  point   to    which    the    Hon'ble    Mr.    Orange 
has  referred,  namely,    requiring    local    bodies   to  provide 
accommodation.     The    Hon'ble    Mr.    Quin    has    told  the 
Councils  of      the   opposition    of  villagers    to    education, 
and      other      members      have      expressed      other     views. 
Even  the   official  members  are  not  agreed  in  this  matter. 
Therefore,  I  think,  the   necessity  for  an   inquiry  is  clearly 
•  established.     I   may  remind    the    Council  that   when  the 
Commission  of  1882  was  appointed,  25  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  educational  policy   had   been   laid   down   by  the 
Despatch  of  1854,  and   that  lapse  of  time   was  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  an  inquiry.     Twenty-five   years  have 
again  elapsed   since  then,  and    therefore,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  Government   should   direct  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  this  question.     If  the  Government  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  they   will   make  an  inquiry    into  the   state  of  primary 
education — how   far  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission  of    1882    has    been   carried    out    and    what    new 
measui'es  it  will  be   desirable  to  take — that  will  substanti- 
ally meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
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My  Lord,  the  second  point  that  I  think  has  been 
established,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  Education  among  the  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  Sir  H.  Stuart  quoted  from  my  evidence 
before  the  Decentralization  Commission  and  referred  to  a 
superficial  inconsistency.  He  says  I  advocate  to-day  that 
Education  should  be  made  a  divided  head  instead  of  a 
Provincial  head,  but  that  before  the  Decentralization 
Commission  1  had  said  there  should  be  no  divided  heads. 
That  is  true  on  the  surface,  but  that  is  not  fair  ;  for  j-ou 
must  take  my  scheme  submitted  to  the  Decentralization 
Commission  as  a  whole.  If  you  do  so,  then  you  will  find 
that  there  need  be  no  divided  heads,  for  I  have  advocated  a 
large  measure  of  financial  independence  of  Local  Government 
and  under  that  scheme  Local  Governments  will  be  able  to 
find  the  money.  But  as  long  atj  the  present  excessive 
centralization  continues,  the  Government  of  India  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  finding  money  upon  themselves 
so  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  become  directly  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  Edi\cation  in  the  countr}-,  then  I  am  quite  sure  that 
more  money  will  be  spent.  Under  existing  arrangements 
if  the  Government  of  India  are  able  tb  spare  any  money 
for  education,  they  make  sm.all  grants  spasmodically  to- 
Local  Governments  for  the  purpose.  What  is  needed 
however  is  a  large  programme  constantly  kept  in  view  and 
steadily  carried  out,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  if  educa- 
tion is  a  direct  concern  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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[  On  the  18th  March  1912,  Mr.  GokUale,  in  moving  that 
ihe  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  extension  of  element- 
ary education  he  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Hon  hie  Mr.  Syed  Ali  Imam,  the  Hon'hle  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler,  the  Uon^hle  Mr.  Mazhar-id-IIaque,  the  Ilon^hle  Xawnh 
Saiyid  Muhammad,  the  Hon'ble  Babu  Bhupendranath  Basut 
the  IJon'hle  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  the  Hon^hle 
Mr.  Gates,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  James  Meston,  the  Hon'ble  .Rao 
Bahadur  E.  xV.  Mudholkar,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sliarj),  the  Hon' 
hie  Mr.  Lyon,  the  HonbU  Mr.  Carr,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Arthur^ 
the  Hon'ble  Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Muhammad  Shaji  and  the 
mover,  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

My  Lord,  it  is  two  years  to-day  since  the  Council  \vas 
invited  in  its  very  first  session  after  the  introduction  of 
the  recent  I'eforms  to  consider  a  recommendation  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  that  a  beginning  should  now 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  making  elementary  education 
free  and  compulsory  throughout  the  country,  and  that  a 
mixed  Commission  of  officials  and  non-officials  should  be 
appointed  to  frame  definite  proposals.  After  a  lengthy 
debate,  the  motion  was  by  leave  withdrawn,  but  the  principal 
sugo'estions  formulated  on  the  occasion  were  subsequently 
embodied  in  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  this  Council 
about  this  time  last  year.  A  year  has  since  elapsed,  and 
durin*'  the  interval,  all  sides — the  Government  and  the 
public,  officials  and  non-officials,  members  of  all  classes  and 
creeds — have  had  time  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  T  think  the  promoters  of  the  measure  are  entitled 
to  reo'ard  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  reception  which 
the  Bill  has  met  with  in  the  country  ;  for,  my   Lord,  it  is 
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no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  measure  of  our  time  has 
•received  such  weighty,  such  enthusiastic,  such  overwhelm- 
ing public  support  as  the  Bill  now  before  the  Council.  My 
Lord,  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  during  the  year 
that  most  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  country — men 
distinguished  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  learning,  in  pro- 
fessions, in  business,  in  public  affairs,  in  patriotic  or  philan- 
thropic endeavour — are  on  the  side  of  the  Bill.  The 
Indian  National  Congress,  the  most  representative  body  of 
•educated  opinion  in  India,  has  strongly  supported  the 
measure,  and  Provincial  Conferences  held  in  the  different 
'Provinces  have  also  done  the  same.  The  Moslem  League, 
•whose  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  great  community 
-which  it  represents  is  not  disputed  even  by  officials, 
accorded  only  a  fortnight  ago  its  cordial  support  to  the 
Bill  ;  and  most  of  its  branches  throughout  the  country 
have  also  expressed  their  approval.  Most  of  the  local 
bodies  consulted  by  Provincial  Governments,  as  also  the 
Senate  of  the  Madras  University,  which  was  the  only  Uni- 
versity Senate  consulted,  have  expi^essed  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  Public  meetings  held  in  nearly 
■every  important  town  throughout  the  country  have  adopted 
resolutions  in  its  support,  and  numerous  special  meetings 
of  backward  communities,  several  chaste  conferences  and 
some  missionary  organisations  have  done  the  same.  Then, 
my  Lord,  the  Indian  Press  in  the  country  with  hardly  an 
exception  has  with  striking  unanimity  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  Bill,  and  what  is  even  more  significant,  nearly 
half  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  the  Indian  Daily  Xeios  in 
Calcutta,  the  Times  of  India  in  Bombay,  and  the  Madras 
Mail  and  the  Madras  Times  in  Madras,  have  also  extended 
to  it  their  valuable  support.     Last,  my  Lord,  but  not  least, 
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I  must  mention  the  important  deputation — headed  by  n» 
le?s  a  man  than  Lord  Courtney — that  waited  last  year  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  presented  to  him  a  memorial 
signed  among  others  by  some  very  distinguished  men  in 
England  in  support  of  this  Bill.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  a  measure  which  has  received  such 
widespread,  such  influential,  public  support,  is  practically 
assured.  The  main  opposition  to  this  Bill  has  come  from 
official  quarters  with  which  1  will  deal  later.  Here  and 
there  a  few  non-officials  have  also  struck  a  note  of  dissent. 
But,  my  Lord,  considering  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  measure,  and  considering  also 
how  the  human  mind  is  constituted,  it  is  not  to  be  wou- 
der  at  that  there  has  been  this  slight  dissent  ;  the 
wonder  rather  is  that  there  should  be  this  vast  volume  of 
public  opinion  in  support  of  the  measure.  The  non-official 
critics  of  the  Bill  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
To  the  first  class  belong  those  very  few  men — so  few  in- 
deed that  they  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers — who  have 
rendered  distinguished  services  in  the  past  either  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  to  their  own  community,  whose 
claim  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  such  questions  is  undis- 
puted, and  who,  though  not  against  free  and  compulsory 
education  in  the  abstract,  consider  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system  in  India  at  the  present  stage  of  the  coun- 
try's progress,  even  \Tith  such  safeguards  as  are  provided  in 
the  Bill  is  not  desirable.  My  Lord,  these  elders,  whose 
minds  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion have  not  the  elasticity  to  advance  with  the  advancing 
requirements  of  the  countx-y,  and  we  have  got  to  face  their 
disapproval  of  the  present  Bill  with  reluctance  and  regret. 
In  the  wake  of  these  few  elders  follow  a  number  of  younger 
men   who  unquestionably  accept  their  lead  in    all   matters. 
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and  who  therefore  withhold  their  support  from  the  present 
Bill.  The  .second  class  consists  of  those  who  cannot- 
understand  either  the  necessity  of  the  value  of  mass- 
education,  to  whom  the  dignity  of  man  is  an  incompre- 
hensible idea,  and  who  regard  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
country  as  made  solely  to  serve  those  who  are  above- 
them.  My  Lord,  these  men  hold  these  views,  because 
they  know  no  better,  but  their  opposition  to  this  Bill 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  In  the  third  class  come  those 
who  are  against  this  Bill  because  the  bulk  of  officials- 
are  understood  to  be  against  it.  They  are  against  this  Bill 
either  because  the  officials  have  so  much  to  give  or  elsfr 
because  they  are  so  constituted  that  official  favour  is  to 
them  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils  and  an  official  frown  is 
a  heavy  misfortune,  and  because  they  think  nothing  of 
bartering  the  birthright  of  our  common  hvimanity  for 
something  even  less  substantial  than  the  proverbial  mess 
of  pottage.  Thesp,  my  Lord,  are  the  three  classes  that  are 
against  this  Bill.  Taking  all  the  non-officinl  opponents  of 
the  Bill  together,  I  think  that  their  number  does  not 
exceed  five  per  cent,  at  the  outside  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  the  Bill. 

My  Lord,  special  weight  necessarily  attaches  first  ta 
the  opinions  of  Local  Governments,  and  next  to  those  of 
local  bodies  in  regard  to  this  Bill.  Turning  first  to  the 
local  bodies,  I  regret  that  the  opinions  of  all  such  bodies 
were  not  either  ascertained  or  have  not  been  forwarded  ta 
the  Government  of  India.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  if  the 
Bill  became  law,  the  initiative  in  regard  to  its  working 
would  have  to  come  from  local  bodies,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  what  the  local  bodies  had  to  say  of  the- 
Bill.  The  Government  of  Madras  is  the  only  Government 
that  has  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  invite  the  opinions  o£ 
48 
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all  Municipalities  and  District  Boards  in  the  Province,  and 
some  of  the  District  Boards  have  in  their  turn ,  invited  the 
opinions  of  the  Taluka  Boards  under  them.  The  opinions 
thus  elicited  are  appended  to  the  letter  of  the  Madras 
■Government,  and  they  afford  overwhelming  and  incontest- 
able evidence  of  the  local  bodies  in  Madras  being  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  being  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions  if  enacted  into  law.  Of  61  ^Municipalities 
whose  opinions  have  been  recorded,  55  are  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  Of  24  District  Boards,  20  are  in  favour.  In  addition, 
the  opinions  of  39  Taluka  Boards  have  been  ascertained, 
and  they  are  one  and  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  next 
Government  in  whose  papers  we  find  mention  of  a  large 
number  of  local  bodies  in  this  connection  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Punjab,  unfortunately  educationall}'  the 
most  backward  Province  in  the  whole  country.  Here 
we  find  that  60  Municipalities  are  mentioned  by  name, 
and  of  those  32  are  in  favour  and  28  against  In 
addition,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Umballa  wrote  (the 
local  bodies  in  L^mbnlla  are  not  included  among  these  60)  :  , 
'  The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  compulsion  :  the  only  Municipal  Com- 
mittee which  does  not  favour  compulsion  was  the  Munici- 
pal Committee  of  Jagadhri.'  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Hissar  wrote  :  'All  the  ^lunicipalities  of  this  District,  as 
well  as  the  District  Board,  have  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.'  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Feroze- 
pore  wrote  :  '  I  have  consulted  the  District  Board  and  the 
Municipalities  in  this  district ;  they  all  consider  the  Bill 
fair,  and  are  in  favour  of  its  being  passed  into  law,' 
^Nineteen  District  Boards  are  mentioned  in  the  papers,  of 
-whom  6  are  in  favour  of  compulsion  and  13  against. 
Considering  the  extremely   backward  condition  of  primary 
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education  in  rural  Punjab,  this  is  not  surprising.  Turn- 
ing next  to  Bengal,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  reports 
of  local  officers  of  about  25  Municipalities,  of  whom  19  are 
in  favour  and  6  against.  Also  there  is  mention  of  two 
District  Boards,  of  whom  one  is  in  favour  and  one  against. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  remaining  local  bodies  in  the 
Bengal  papers  In  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  papers,  we 
find  4  Municipalities  mentioned,  of  whom  3  are  in  f.ivour  : 
also  6  District  Boards,  of  whom  5  are  in  favour.  For 
Burma  the  opinions  of  16  Municipalities  are  given,  of 
whom  9  are  in  favour.  The  letter  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment mentions  no  local  body,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
Bombay  Corporation  was  circulated  among  the  members 
liere  only  two  days  ago.  However,  in  the  report  of  the 
■Commissioner  of  the  Central  Division  which  accompanies 
"the  letter,  there  is  mention  made  of  6  Municipalities  in 
that  Division,  all  in  favour.  And  we  know  for  a  fact  ihat 
most  of  the  Municipalities  and  a  great  many  of  the  District 
Boards  in  Bombay  are  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  In  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces,  only  2  small 
Municipalities  are  mentioned,  both  in  favour.  Here  also 
we  know  from  the  newspapers  that  most  of  the  Munici- 
palities and  a  large  number  of  the  District  Boards 
are  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  The  Central  Provinces 
papers  mention  only  two  local  bodies — the  MunicipMlity 
of  Nagpur  and  District  Board  of  Nagpur — of  both  which 
bodies  my  friend  behind  me  is  President.  Both  these 
bodies  are  in  f.-^vour  of  the  B'll.  There  are  besides  memo- 
randa from  five  individual  members  of  different  local  l)odies, 
of  whom  four  are  in  favour. 

Turning  to  what  are  known  as  the  Presidency 
Municipalities,  namely,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras  raid 
Rangoon,  we  find  that  Calcutta  and  Madras   are  strongly 
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in  favour    of   the    Bill.     Rangoon    declines    to  express  an. 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  want  to  be  saddled 
with   any    expenditure    connected  with    elemental^   edu- 
cation.    The  Municipality   of  Bombay,  \^hile  in  favour    of 
free  and  compulsory  education,  and  while   also  in  favour  of 
the  ultimate  introduction  of  compulsory  education  through- 
out the  country,  is  unable  to  approve  the     special    method- 
which     is    advocated    in    the     Bill,      namely,      that     the- 
initiative    should    be    left    to     local    bodies.        But,    my 
Lord,    those     who    know    the    singular    position      which 
tfce  Bombay  Municipal    Corporation    occupies    in  regard  to- 
expenditure  on  elementary  education    will  at   once    under- 
stand why  that  body  has  taken  up    that    attitude.     Under 
an  agreement,  which   is  now    embodied    in  an  Act    of    the- 
local  legislature,  the  Bombay  Corporation   has    undertaken 
to   bear    the   entire    cost   of   primary     education     within 
municipal  limits  in  Bombay  on  condition  of  being    relieved 
of  police  charges,  the  only    qualification    being    that  if  ever 
the  Government  introduces    compuL-ory   education    in  the 
country  and  requires  the  Bombay  Corporation  to  introduce- 
compulsion  within  its  area,  the  Corporation   should  receive- 
financial  assistance  from  the  Government  similar    to    what- 
other   local    bodies    would    receive.      The    plain    financial 
^intei-est  of  the    Bombay    Corporation    therefore    is   not  in 
leaving  the  initiative  to  local  bodies    but  in    the    initiative 
coming  from  the  Government,  and  it    is    no    surprise  that 
the  Corporation    of    Bombay    is   unable   to   approve    of   a 
method  which  leaves  the  initiative  to  local   bodies.     Before- 
passing  from  this    point,    I    would    respectfully  warn    the 
Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of    Education    against    leaning 
on  the  opinion  of  the  Bombay  Corporation  for  support,  for 
that  Corporation,  in  addition    to    being    in    favour  of    the 
principle  of  free  and  compulsory  education,  wants  the  cost- 
of  it  to  come  out  of  Imperial  Funds  ! 
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Turning  next  to  the  opinions  of  Local  Governments, 
I  would  like  first  of  all  to  present  to  the  Council  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  official  opinions  that  have  been  sent  up  by 
the  various  Local  Governments.  Among  these  papers 
there  are  altogether  2. 84  official  opinions  recorded  ;  of  them 
90  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Sixty-five  of  the  234  officials 
are  Indian  officials,  and  of  them  39  support  the  Bill,  some 
of  them  being  very  high  officials,  such  as  High  Court 
Judges,  District  Magistrates,  District  Judges,  and  so  forth. 
Of  the  English  officials,  there  are  169  opinions  I'ecorded, 
of  which  51  are  in  favour — a  minority  no  doubt,  but  still 
a  very  respectable  minority. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  think  I  had  better  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  by  a  person  being  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  so  as  to  prevent  misapprehension  of 
the  language  which  I  am  employing.  My  Lord,  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  introduce  compulsion  at  once  in 
selected  areas.  Xot  all  over  the  country,  but  in  selected 
areas  ;  not  at  some  remote  time,  but  at  once.  To  make  a 
beginning  at  once  in  selected  areas,  the  initiative  being 
•left  to  local  bodies — that  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Bill.  All  else  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Some  of  the  details 
are  important,  others  unimportant.  The  question  of  a 
local  education  rate,  the  ijuestion  whether  education  is  to 
be  absolutely  free,  or  free  for  poor  people  only,  the  propor- 
tion of  cost  which  the  Government  is  to  bear — all  these 
are  important  matters,  but  matters  of  detail  capable  of 
adjustment  when  the  final  settlement  of  the  scheme  takes 
place.  Now,  all  those  who  are  in  favour  of  tlie  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Bill,  1  claim  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
for  my  present  purpose  ;  all  those,  on  the  other  hand,  Avho 
cannot  assent  to  it,  against  the  Bill.  Now,  in  Madi-as, 
the  opinions  of  no  European   officials  are  given,   the  only 
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exception  being  that  of  two  European  High  Court  Judges, 
who  are  both  in  fwour  of  the  Bill.  In  Bombay,  out  of 
19  European  officials  consulted,  8  are  in  favour,  one  of 
them  being  the  Director  o*^^  Public  Instruction,  and  2" 
being  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  the  Presidency  proper  (the- 
3rd  Inspector,  an  Indian,  being  als<>  in  favour),  2  Commis- 
sionera  of  Divisions  out  of  .3  in  the  Presidency  proper,  and 
3  Collectors.  In  Bengal,  out  of  21  European  officers  con- 
sulted, 4  are  in  favour,  all  being  District  Magistrates. 
In  Eastern  Bengal  and  A«sam,  out  of  21,  2  are  in  favour,. 
both  being  District  Magistrates.  In  the  United  Provinces 
out  of  38  officers  consulted,  6  are  in  favour,  1  of  them 
Ijeing  a  High  Court  Judge,  1  a  Commissioner,  and  4 
Collf-ctors.  In  the  Punjab,  out  of  38  European  officers 
consulted,  no  less  than  20  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill — the 
largest  proportion  of  European  officers  in  favour  of  the- 
Bill  thus,  strangely  enough,  coming  from  the  Punjab. 
Among  these  20,  there  is  1  Financial  Commissioner,. 
1  Commissioner,  9  Deputy  Commissioners,  5  Divisional 
Judges,  3  District  Judges  and  1  Sub-Divisional  Officer, 
In  the  Central  Provinces,  only  4  official  opinions 
are  given,  out  of  which  2  are  in  favour,  both 
being  Commissioners  of  Divisions.  On  the  whole,, 
my  Lord,  I  claim  that  a  very  respectable  minority  of 
European  officials  is  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  officials 
who  are  opposed  to  this  Bill  may  roughly  be  divided  inta 
three  classes.  First  come  a  few  Rip  Van  Winkles  who 
appear  to  be  sublimely  unconscious  as  to  what  is  going  on 
not  only  in  the  rest  of  the  woi'ld,  but  in  India  itself.  Ta 
this  class  also  belong  a  few  cynics  who  do  not  understand 
the  value  of  mass  education,  and  who  naively  ask  what 
good  mass  education  has  done  anywhere.  I  was  astonishet? 
to  find  among  this  class  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Madras. 
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The  vexy  least  that  a  kind  Government  can  do  for  him  is 
to  transfer  him  to  some  more  congenial  Department,  say, 
the  Department  of  Forests.  To  the  second  class  belong 
those  who  see  in  a  wide  diffusion  of  elementary  education  a 
rea,l  danger  to  British  rule  ;  also  those  who  are  against 
mass  erlucation,  because  they  .are  against  all  popular  pro- 
gress, ?-nd  who  im.agine  in  their  shortsightedness  that  every 
step  gained  by  the  people  is  one  lost  by  them.  In  the 
third  class — and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  bulk  of  the  official 
opionions  recoi'ded  belong  to  this  class — are  those  who 
accept  the  nece.ssity  and  the  importance  of  mass  education^ 
who  accept  the  policy  which  has  been  repeatedly  laid  down 
by  the  Government  of  India  during  a  period  of  more  than 
60  yeai^s,  but  who  do  not  recognise  the  necessity  of 
compulsion  at  the  present  moment.  They  think  that  a 
great  part  of  the  educational  field  has  to  be  covered  on  a 
voluntary  ba.sis,  that  compulsion  would  be  inexpedient,  and 
would  lead  to  hard.ship,  to  discontent,  and  to  danger. 
Some  of  them  object  to  this  measure  on  educational  or  on 
financial  grounds.  The  outstanding  featui-e  of  the  official 
opposition  to  the  Bill  is  however  the  fact  that  every  Local 
Government  that  was  consulted  on  this  Bill  has  gone 
against  the  measure,  and  that  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  examine  the  opinions  of  Local  Government  and  the 
objections  raised  by  them  in  some  detail.  The  only  Local 
Government  that  comes  very  near  to  supporting  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill  is  the  Government  of  Madras.  Not  that  . 
that  Government  does  not  regard  the  Bill  as  objectionable 
or  argue  against  it.  What  distinguishes  it,  however,  from 
the  other  Local  Governments  is  that  it  does  not  ignore  the 
strength  of  the  cise  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  that  it  does 
not  arofue  as  though  the  heavens  would  fall  if  the  Bill  were 
pissed  into  law.     After  urging    several   objections    against 
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the  Bill  the  Madras  Government  says  at  the  close  of  its 
better  that  if  the  Government  of  India  were  disposed  to 
accept  this  Bill,  it  would  like  it  to  be  confined  for  the  pre- 
sent to  municipal  areas  only.  The  answer  to  that  is 
•that  it  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Local  Governments  to  so  confine  it  for 
"the  present.  The  Government  of  India  could  lay  down 
•such  a  proportion  of  school  attendance  to  the  total  school- 
^oing  population  as  a  necessaiy  pielirainary  test  to  be 
satisfied  before  compulsion  is  introduced,  that  thereby  only 
Municipalities  and  not  District  Boards  could  for  the  pre- 
sent come  under  the  Bill.  Moreover,  if  any  rural  area 
wanted  to  try  the  measure,  the  Local  Government  could 
withhold  its  sanction.  This  opinion  of  the  Madias 
Crovernment,  again,  is  the  opinion  of  three  members  out  of 
four.  The  fourth  member,  the  late  Mr.  Krishnasawmy 
Iyer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  our  day,  a  man 
whose  untimely  death  had  made  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of 
public  workers  in  the  country,  which  it  will  take  long  to 
fill  ,  has  written  a  masterly  minute  of  dissent,  giving  his 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  Bill  and  demolishing  the 
•objections  urged  by  his  colleagues  against  the  measure. 
The  next  Local  Government  that  comes,  in  a  grudging 
manner  and  in  spite  of  itself,  to  a  conclusion  not  wholly 
•dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Madras  Gevernraent  is  the 
Administration  of  the  Central  Provinces.  After  exhaust- 
ing eveiything  that  can  possibly  be  said  against  the  Bill, 
that  Government  says  in  the  end  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  wanted  to  ti^y  the  Bill,  it  might  be 
tried  in  a  few  selected  municipal  areas  only.  Only 
it  does  not  want  a  general  Act  of  this  Council 
for  the  whole  country,  but  it  would  like  an  amend- 
ment to  be  undertaken  of  the  various  Provincial  Municipal 
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Acts  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  would  lay  down  a  condition, 
that  only  tho?e  Municipalities  should  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce compulsion  which  are  prepared  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  compulsion  themselves  !  Now,  my  Lord,  if  the 
-object  we  have  in  view  can  be  attained  by  amending  Pro- 
vincial Local  Self-government  Acts,  I  for  one  have  no 
■objection  whatever.  All  I  want  is  that  local  bodies  should 
have  the  power  to  introduce  compulsion,  where  a  cei'tain 
condition  of  things  has  been  reached,  under  the  control 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Local  Governments.  But  I  do 
inot  understand  why  the  Central  Provinces  Government 
should  lay  down  that  condition  that  local  bodies,  wanting 
to  introduce  compulsion,  should  bear  the  entire  cost  them- 
selves. I  can  understand  a  Local  Government  saying  that 
it  cannot  finance  any  scheme  of  compulsion  out  of  its  own 
resources.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Central 
Provinces  Adminstration  should  try  to  impose  such  a 
condition  unless  it  be  to  punish  those  Municipalities  which 
show  special  keenness  for  education  in  their  ai^eas.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  that  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Local 
•Government,  and  therefore  I  must  frankly  say  I  do  not 
understand  why  this  condition  has  been  laid  down.  The 
•Government  of  Bengal  sees  no  objection  ftr  se  to  the 
principle  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  only  it 
thinks  that,  considering  the  apathy  of  the  people  at  the 
present  moment,  compulsion  is  not  suitable.  Moreover, 
it  says,  that  if  it  is  called  upon  to  introduce  compulsion 
in  the  near  future,  it  will  not  be  able  to  find 
the  money  out  of  Provincial  revenues  and  that  it 
would  be  forced  to  '  look  to  the  Govei-nment  of 
India  for  assistance.  The  Governments  of  Eastern  Bengal 
•  and  the  Punjab  oppose  the  Bill  merely  on  general  grounds, 
the  lettex'    of    the    Government    of    Eastern  Bengal  being 
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almost  perfunctory  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject.  The- 
letter  of  the  United  Provinces  Government  is  a  document 
that  might  have  been  written  with  some  excuse  20  years 
ago.  I  cannot  understand  how  a  Provincial  Government, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  can  put  forth  argu- 
nents  such  as  are  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Government  of  Burma  opposes  the  Bill  on  grounds 
the  very  reverse  of  those  on  which  other  Local 
Governments  oppose  it.  Other  Local  Governments  oppose 
the  Bill  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  advance  made  in 
the  field  of  elementary  education  in  their  Provinces ;  but 
the  Government  of  Burma  opposes  the  Bill  because  there 
is  already  a  sufficiently  large  advance  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  that  Province  I  The  last  Government  that  I 
would  mention  in  this  connection  is  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  My  Lord,  this  Government  is  the  strongest 
opponent  of  the  Bill,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say — though  it 
hurts  my  provincial  pride  to  have  to  say  so — that  the  verj' 
vehemence  with  which  this  Government  argues  the  case 
against  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and 
that  the  terms  of  impatience  in  which  its  letter  is  couched, 
while  not  adding  to  the  weight  to  the  argument,  only 
suggests  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  any  non-ofticial 
should  have  ventured  to  encroach  on  a  province  which  it 
regards  as  an  official  monopoly.  My  Lord,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  objections,  which  have  been  r.iised 
b}'  the  several  Local  Governments,  all  togetlier.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  think  I  should  state  briefly  ag.iin  to 
the  Council  the  case  for  the  Bill,  so  that  members  should 
see  the  grounds  for  and  against  the  Bill  side  by  side  before 
them.  My  Lord,  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  this  matter,  as  I  have  already   observed,   is    now  a  fixed 
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one.  The  Gov^ernraent  of  India  have  accepted  in  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  responsibility  for  mas& 
erlucation  in  this  country.  The  Educational  Despatch  of 
18.54,  the  Education  Commission's  Report  of  1882,  with 
the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  thereon,  and 
the  Resolution  of  Lord  Curzon's  Government  of  1904,  all 
speak  with  one  voice  on  this  point,  namely,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  is  a  sacred  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  Government  of  India,  When  we,  however,  come  to- 
consider  the  extent  of  the  field  which  has  so  far  been 
covered,  I  feel  bound  to  say  thnt  the  progress  made  is  dis- 
tinctly disappointing.  Taking  the  figures  for  1901,  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  that  means  after  50  years 
of  educational  effort,  the  numb>;r  of  boys  at  school  in  this 
country  was  only  about  32  lakhs,  and  the  number  of  girls- 
only  a  little  over  5  lakhs.  Taking  only  10  per  cent. — not 
15  per  cent,  as  they  take  in  the  AVest  and  as  they  do  in 
official  publications,  even  in  India,  taking  only  a  modest  10" 
per  cent. — as  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  that 
should  be  at  school,  I  find  that  in  1901  only  about  27  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  about  4^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  that 
should  have  been  at  school  were  at  school  ?  During  the  last 
ten  years,  elementary  education  has  no  doubt  been  pushed 
on  with  special  vigour  and  the  rate  of  progress  ha.s  been 
much  fastei-.  Even  so,  what  is  the  position  to-day  ?  From  a 
statement  which  was  published  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment the  other  day,  I  find  that  the  number  of  boys  at 
school  has  risen  during  these  ten  j'ears  from  32  lakhs 
to  a  little  under  40  lakhs,  and  the  number  of  girls  from 
5  lakhs  to  a  little  under  7  lakhs.  Taking  the  new  census 
figures  of  our  population,  this  gives  us  for  boys  a  propor- 
tion of  31  per  cent,  and  for  girls  5|  per  cent.  Taking  the- 
proportion  of  total  school  attendance    to   the   total  popula- 
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i;ion  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  percentage  was  only 
1 -6  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  no  more  than  1- 9.  My 
Lord,  all  the  Local  Governments  have  stated  that  we 
must  adhere  to  the  present  voluntary  basis  for  extending 
(primary  education,  and  the  Bombay  Government  professes 
•itself  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
moving  in  the  matter,  A  small  calculation  will  show  how.  long 
it  will  take  for  every  boy  and  every  girl  of  school-going  age 
-to  be  at  school  at  the  present  rate,  I  have  stated  just  now 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  boys  at  school 
lins  risen  from  32  to  40  lakhs,  or  a  total  increase  in  ten 
years  of  7^  lakhs,  and  the  number  of  girls  has  risen  from  5 
to  under  7  lakhs,  or  an  increase  of  about  1|  lakhs.  This 
gives  us  an  annual  inci-ease  for  boys  of  75,000  and  for  girls 
of  17,000.  Now,  assuming  that  there  is  no  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  future — absolutely  no  increase  of  population — an 
obviously  impossible  assumption — even  then  at  the  present 
rate  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  11.5 
years  will  be  required  for  every  boy  and  665  yeai's  for 
«very  girl  of  school-going  age  to  be  at  school  !  Even  in 
Bombay,  where  things  are  slightly  more  advanced,  it  will 
take  at  least  75  years  for  every  boy  of  school-going  age 
between  6  and  10  years  of  age  to  be  at  school.  Well 
might  Mr.  Orange,  the  late  Director-General  of  Eduoxtion, 
who  was  in  this  Council  two  years  ago,  exclaim  : — 

If  the  number  of  bovH  at  school  oontinued  to  increase,  even  at 
the  ra'e  of  increaMe  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fi^o  years, 
and  there  was  no  increase  in  population,  several  generations 
would  still  elapce  before  all  the  boys  of  school-going  age  were  at 
school. 

And  well  might  my  late  lamented  fiiend  Mr.  Krishna - 

swamy  Iyer  of  ^Madras,  after  a  similar  examination   of    the 

figures  for  that  Pre-sidency,  observe  in  terms  of  sorrow  :  — 

■*  The  voluntary  method  of   persuasion  must  be  condemned 

as  a  hopeless  failure.' 
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My  Lord,  this  then  is  the  position.  The  Government 
of  India  are  committed  to  a  poHcy  of  mass  education,  and 
the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  going  for  the  last  60  years- 
is  hopelessly  slo.v.  Evea  at  the  accelerated  pace  of  the 
last  ten  years,  it  will  take  enoi'mously  long  periods  for 
ever}'  boy  and  every  girl  to  be  at  school.  Moreover,  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  natural  and  necessary  in- 
creases of  population  in  the  country.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  Are  we  going  to  content  ourselves  with  experiments 
of  our  own  only,  experiments  which  can  only  prolong  the 
reign  of  ignorance  in  the  country  ?  My  Lord,  India  must 
profit  by  the  example  and  by  the  experience  of  other  civi- 
lised countries.  And  other  civilized  countries  have  come 
to  only  one  conclusion  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  the 
State  must  resort  to  compulsion  in  order  to  secure  univer- 
sal education  for  the  people.  Most  of  the  Western  civiliz- 
ed countries  have  accepted  this,  and  I  have  already  given- 
to  the  Council,  when  introducing  this  Bill,  statistics  show- 
ing what  progress  they  have  made  under  a  system  of 
compulsory  education,  and  how  India  compares  with  them. 
There  are  also  the  examples  nearer  India,  of  which  I  have 
spoken — examples  of  the  Philippines,  of  Ceylon- 
and  of  Baroda — which  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  the  mere  assertion  that  their  circumstances  are- 
different  from  those  of  British  India  cannot  dispose  of 
them.  Of  course  no  two  cases  can  be  exactly  alike.  But 
what  you  must  show  is  that  their  circumstances  are  so- 
different  that  what  has  succeeded  in  their  case  will  not 
succeed  in  ours.  And  till  you  show  this,  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  the  experiment  which  has  succeeded  elsewhere - 
should  also  be  tried  in  India.  I  do  not  see  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  population  of  Ceylon  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  Presidency  or  between    the   popula- 
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tion  of  Baroda  and  the  population  of  British  Gujarat. 
Therefore,  those  who  argue  that  these  analogies  will  not 
-do  on  the  score  that  the  circumstances  are  diffei-ent, 
will  have  to  establish  the  difterence  they  speak  of  and  not 
merely  content  themselves  with  the  assertion  that  the 
•cases  are  difterent.  Morever,  I  will  mention  to-day  ano- 
ther instance — an  instance  which  I  was  not  able  to  men- 
tion last  year  because  I  had  no  definite  information  then 
•on  the  subject — that  of  a  most  interesting  experiment  that 
has  been  recently  tried  with  success  in  another  Native 
State  in  India.  It  is  a  State  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
and  the  experiment  has  been  made  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  not  by  the  Chief,  but  by  a 
British  officer  appointed  by  the  Government  as  Adminis- 
-trator  during  the  minority  of  the  Chief — I  refer  to  the 
State  of  Sangli.  That  State  has  a  population  of  a  little 
over  2  lakhs.  Captain  Burke,  the  Administrator  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  State  for  6  or  7  years,  found  that  the 
average  school-attendance  waa  very  low  in  the  State,  being 
only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  At  the  end  of 
1907,  he  issued  orders  throughout  the  State  making  ele- 
mentary education  both  free  and  compulsory  under  certain 
conditions.  He,  however,  approached  the  problem  from 
another  standpoint.  He  laid  down  that  at  least  4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  that  is,  twice  the  percentage  for 
British  India,  must  be  at  school.  He  ordered  schools  to 
be  opened  in  every  village  with  a  population  of  400  an^j 
above,  and  his  orders  to  the  village  officials  wei-e  that 
where  the  attendance  at  school  exceeded  4  per  cent,  there 
was  to  be  no  compulsion,  but  if  it  was  lower  than  4  per 
-cent,  compulsion  was  to  be  applied,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
boys  but  also  in  the  case  of  girls!  The  age  limits  for  boys  were 
aid  down  to  be  between  7  and  12,  and  for  girls  between  7 
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and  10,  and  the  responsibility  was  thrown  on  the  village 
officials  to  ensure  at  least  a  4  per  cent,  attendance,  the 
Education  Depai'tinent  of  the  State  inspecting  the  work 
with  care  and  vigilance.  And  in  less  than  three  years,  as 
a  result  of  these  orders,  the  number  of  children  at  school 
doubled  itself.  In  1907,  only  about  5,000  children  in  a 
.population  of  little  over  2  lakhs  were  at  school  ;  in  1910, 
10,000  children  were  at  school,  the  number  of  schools  too 
had  lax'gely  increased  ;  but  while  these  most  gratifying 
results  were  being  obtained,  hardly  any  one  outside 
the  State  knew  an3'thing  about  what  was  going  on.  Those 
who  speak  of  the  opposition  which  might  be  encountered 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  themselves  if  compulsion 
is  introduced,  those  who  urge  that  there  might  be 
trouble,  might  well  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  State  of  Sangli  compulsion  was  introduced  not  in 
advanced  but  in  the  most  backward  areas,  not  by  the 
Chief,  but  by  the  British  officer,  and  the  experiment  has 
proved  so  successful  and  has  been  so  quietly  carried  out 
that  very  few  outside  the  State  have  even  heard  of  it.  I 
therefore  contend  that  we,  in  British  India,  might  also 
have  recourse  to  compulsion  with  great  advantage.  I  for 
one  shall  rejoice  if  the  British  Government  of  the  country 
takes  its  courage  into  both  hands  and  comes  forward  bold- 
ly to  introduce  compulsion  throughout  the  country  for 
both  boys  and  girls — the  whole  field  to  be  covered  in  a 
certain  number  of  years.  But  since  that  cannot  be,  and  if 
anyone  has  any  doubt  in  the  matter  that  doubt  will  be 
dissipated  by  a  reference  to  the  official  opinions  received 
on  the  present  Bill,  the  only  alternative  is  for  local  bodies 
to  be  empowered  to  take  the  initiative,  and  introduce  com- 
pulsion with  the  sanction  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Government.     Local   bodies,   however,   cannot   take 
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the  initiative,  unless  there  is  legislation  to  empower  them,, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  Bill  has  been  introduced. 
"Whether  this  object  is  gained  by  enacting  a  special  law  for 
the  whole  country  or  by  an  amendment  of  the  old  Local 
Self-Government  Acts  of  the  different  Provinces  is  a  minor 
matter.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  a  beginning  in  intro- 
ducing compulsion.  Once  a  beginning  is  made,  the  public 
mind  in  the  country  will  be  rapidly  familiarised  with  the 
idea  of  compulsion,  and  it  will  then  not  take  more  than  20 
years  at  the  outside  to  have  a  sj'stem  of  universal  education 
in  the  country  in  full  operation.  As  apprehensions  are 
entertained  in  official  and  other  quarters  as  to  how  com- 
pulsion will  be  regarded  by  the  people,  it  is  necessary  ta 
proceed  cautiously  ;  hence  the  proposal  that  the  experiment 
should  first  be  tried  in  selected  areas  only.  Again  there  is 
faii^ly  general  opinion  among  those  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject  that  for  compulsion  to  be  success- 
fully applied  in  British  India,  there  should  be  among 
the  people  a  fair  spread  of  elementary  education,  s» 
that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  ap|>reciate  its 
benefits.  For  that  reason  our  proposal  is  that  na 
local  body  should  take  up  the  question  of  compulsion 
unless  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  school-going  population 
within  its  area  is  already  at  school.  And  in  the  Bill  the 
power  to  lay  down  this  proportion  or  any  other  proporj 
tion  is  left  to  the  Government  of  India,  so  that  if  they 
deem  it  necessary  they  might  prescribe  a  higher  propor- 
tion. jSloreover,  no  local  body  under  the  Bill  can  introduce 
compulsion  without  obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government.  To  begin  with,  compulsion  is  contem- 
plated only  for  boys,  though  power  is  taken  to  extend 
it  in  due  course,  to  girls  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  whenever 
it  comes,  it  will  be  so  extended  to   girls.     The  cost   of  the 
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scheme  is  to  be  shared  between  local  bodies  and  the  Local 
Governments  in  a  reasonable  propoi^tion,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  one-thii^d  for  local  bodies  and  two-thirds- 
for  Local  Governments,  the  actual  proportion,  however^ 
being  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  addi- 
tional funds  being  placed  by  the  Supreme  Government  at 
the  disposal  of  Provincial  Governments  for  meeting  the 
Government  shave  of  the  cost.  The  Bill  proposes  to  exempt 
very  poor  people  from  the  payment  of  fees  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  in  all  cases  local  bodies,  which  are  empowered 
to  levy  a  special  education  rate,  if  necessary,  will  be  at 
liberty  to  remit  fees  altogether.  The  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  school  accommodation  is  thrown  oa 
local  bodies,  who  will  also  have  to  arrange  for  a  reasonable 
enfoi-cement  of  compulsion.  The  curriculum  must  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Local 
Government,  and  finally,  following  the  example  of  the 
compulsory  acts  of  other  countries,  provision  is  made  for 
absence  from  school  for  reasonable  excuses  and  penalties 
provided  for  wilful  absence  without  reasonable  excuse. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  the  Bill,  and  this  is  the  case  for  the 
Bill.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  more  important 
objections  which  the  diflerent  Local  Governments  have 
urged  against  this  Bill,  as  also  those  that  have  been  urged 
by  some  non-official  critics.  I  will  dismiss  with  very  few 
words  the  objection  that  a  spread  of  mass  education  in 
British  India  involves  danger  to  British  rule.  My 
Lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  such 
danger.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  rather  the  other 
way,  that  there  will  be  danger,  not  from  the  spread 
of  education,  but  from  the  withholding  ofeducation* 
But,  my  Lord,  even  if  there  is  a  possible  element  of 
danger  in  the  spread  of  education,  it  is  the  clear 
49 
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duty  of  the  British  Government  to  face  that  danger  and 
to  go  on  with  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  responsibility. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  sane  Englishman  will  urge  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  pay  the  price  of  perpetual 
ignorance  for  even  such  advantages  as  the  most  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  Biitish  rule  may  claim  for  it.  Leaving 
therefore  that  objection  aside,  there  are  seven  objections 
to  which  I  would  like  brieliy  to  refer.  The  first  objection 
is  to  compulsion  itself.  The  second  objection  is  urged  on 
educational  grounds.  The  third  is  on  the  score  of  the 
scheme.  The  fourth  is  on  account  of  alleged  financial  in- 
equality and  injustice  in  which  the  scheme  would  result. 
These  four  are  official  objections.  Then  there  are  three 
non-official  objections.  The  first  is  to  the  levy  of  a  special 
educational  rate ;  the  second  to  the  levy  of  fees  from 
parents  whose  income  is  not  below  Rs.  10  a  month  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  Muhammadan  objection  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  may  be  used  to  compel  Moslem  children  to  learn 
non-Moslem  languages.  I  will  answer  these  objections 
briefly  one  by  one.  The  principal  argument  of  those  who 
are  against  compulsion  is  that  there  i.s  plenty  of  room  yet 
for  work  on  a  voluntary  basis;  that  schools  are  filled  as 
soon  as  they  are  opened,  thus  showing  that  the  need  of  the 
situation  is  more  schools  ind  not  compuls<ion  ;  and  that  in 
any  case  till  persuasion  is  exhausted,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
go  in  for  compulsion.  Kow,  my  Lord,  this  statement  is 
not  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  cetain  places,  as  soon  as  schools  are  opened,  they 
are  filled.  But  there  is  also  ample  official  evidence  to  show 
that  in  many  areas  schools  have  had  to  be  shut  down  be- 
cause children  would  not  come.  .  We  find  a  statement  to 
* 
this  etiect   in    the   United   Provinces   official  papers.      Mr. 

Maynaid  of  the   Punjab,    in    a  most  thoughtful   opinion 
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recorded  on  the  Bill,  says  : — '  It  will  very  frequently  be 
tfound  that  a  perfectly  genuine  demand  for  a  school  on  the 
part  of  a  zealous  minority  does  not  guarantee  an  attend- 
ance after  the  school  is  provided,  and  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  close  for  this  reason  schools  vihich  have  been 
■opened  on  too  sanguine  a  forecast.'  In  Bengal  and 
Eastern  Bengal  also  several  zamindars  have  com- 
plained that  though  they  opened  free  schools  on  their 
•estates,  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  boys  to  attend 
them,  because  of  the  great  apathy  among  the  people. 
The  real  fact  is  that  there  are  two  factors,  as  Mr. 
Orange  has  stated  in  the  last  quinquennial  report  on  edu- 
<;ation,  that  cause  the  smallness  of  school  attendance.  <3ne 
is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  schools.  But  the  other  is  the 
apathy  of  parents,  even  where  schools  exist.  '  The  apathy 
of  the  populace,'  says  Mr.  Orange,  '  towards  primary  edu- 
<;ationis  of  ten  mentioned  and  does  undoubtedly  operate  as  a 
-cause  which  keeps  school  attendance  low.'  He  admits  this, 
though  he  himself  would  like  to  push  on  education  for  the 
present  on  a  voluntary  basis  onl}'.  Now,  the  I'eniedy  for 
this  state  of  things  must  also  be  two-fold.  First  of  all 
local  bodies  must  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  edu- 
cational facilities  for  children  that  should  be  at  school — 
school-houses,  teachers,  etc.  That  is  one  pait  of  coiDpul- 
sion.  Then  they  must  be  empowered  to  i^equire  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school — that  would  be  the  second 
part  of  compulsion.  Now,  my  Lord,  this  Bill  advocates 
both  sides  of  this  two-fold  compulsion.  It  not  merely 
requires  parents  in  the  areas  where  the  Bill  may  be  intro- 
duced to  send  their  children  to  school,  it  also  throws  a 
definite  responsibility  on  local  bodies  coming  under  the  Bill 
to  provide  the  necessary  school  accommodation  and  other 
fa  cilities  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  within   their 
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area.  Then  it  is  said  that  compulsion  would  cause  hard- 
ship, would  cause  discontent,  and  would  prove  dangerous.. 
Well,  the  experience  of  other  countries  and  as  also  in  our 
own  does  not  justify  this  view  ;  and  in  any  case,  even  if 
there  is  souie  discontent,  that  has  got  to  be  faced  in  view 
of  the  great  interests  that  ai'e  involved  in  this  matter.  It 
is  argued  by  some  that  the  poorer  people  will  be  exposed 
to  the  exactions  of  a  low-paid  agency  if  compulsion  is  in- 
troduced. I  think  the  fears  on  this  subject  are  absurdly 
exaggerated.  But  if  the  people  are  so  weak  as  to  succumb 
easily  to  such  exactions,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
strengthened  is  by  spreading  education  among  them  and 
by  enabling  them  to  take  better  cai-e  of  themselves. 

Those  who  object  to  the  Bill  on  educational  grounds- 
urge  that  it  is  undesirable  to  extend  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  at  present  given  in  primary  schools,  for  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  not  ti-ained 
teachers,  the  school  buildings  are  unfit  for  holding 
classes  in,  and  therefore  until  these  defects  are  moved,, 
until  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  tea- 
chers forthcoming,  until  ample  decent  school  accomoda- 
tion is  available,  the  question  of  extension  should  wait. 
My  Lord,  those  who  raise  these  objections  ignore  what  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  mass  education.  The  primary 
purpose  of  mass  education  is  to  banish  illiterac}-  from  the 
land.  The  quality  of  education  is  a  matter  of  importance 
that  comes  only  after  illiteracy  has  been  banished.  Now,, 
the  primary  purpose  being  to  banish  illiterac}',  teachei'S 
who  could  teach  a  simple  curriculum  of  the  3  R's,  and 
houses  hired  by  or  voluntarily  placed  by  owners  at  the- 
disposal  of  school  authorities,  must  do  for  the  present.  In 
Japan,  when  they  began  compulsion,  they  held  classes  in 
the  verandahs  of  private  houses.     I   think   what   was   not 
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beneath  the  dignity  of  Japan  need  not  be  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  this  country.  Of  course  I  do  not  depreciate  the 
value  and  importance  of  trained  teachers  and  decent  school- 
houses  ;  but  I  say  that  we  cannot  wait  till  all  these  defects 
are  first  put  right  before  taking  up  the  question  of  banish- 
ing illiteracy  from  the  land.  Let  that  work  be  resolutely 
taken  in  hand,  and  as  we  go  along  let  us  try  to  secure  for 
the  country  better  teachers  and  better  school-houses. 

The  third  objection  to  the  Bill  is  on  the  score  of  cost. 
My  Lord,  a  lot  of  wild  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  on  this  point.  Nobody  denies 
that  the  cost  of  a  compulsory  scheme  is  bound  to  be  large. 
But  all  sorts  of  fantastic  estimates  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  discredit  the  scheme  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can 
be  misled  by  such  tactics.  I  think  the  calculation  of  cost 
is  a  fairly  simple  one.  The  Bill  is  intended  to  apply  in 
the  first  instance  to  boys  only,  and  we  will  therefore  for 
the  present  take  the  cost  for  boys.  Taking  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  male  population  as  the  number  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  10,  and  taking  the  male  population  at 
about  125  millions,  according  to  the  latest  census,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  boys  that  should  be  at  school  is 
about  12|  millions.  Of  these,  about  4  millions  are  already 
at  school.  That  leaves  about  8|  millions  to  be  brought  to 
school.  Now,  Mr.  Orange,  the  Director  General  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  note  which  he  prepared  for  the  Government,  took 
the  average  cost  of  education  per  boy  at  Rs.  5,  the  present 
aver.'ige  cost  is  less  than  Rs.  4 ;  the  highest  is  in  Bombay 
where  it  is  Rs.  6-8  and  everywhere  else  it  is  less  than  Rs.  4. 
These  figures  are  given  in  the  Quinquennial  Report  of 
^Ir.  Orange.  Mr.  Orange  takes  Rs.  5  per  head,  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  figure.  Now,  Rs.  o  per  head,  for  8| 
millions  of  boys  amounts  to  about  A I  crores   per   year,  or. 
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say,  4|  crores  per  year.  I  ptopose  that  this  cost  should 
be  divided  bf-tween  the  Government  and  the  local 
bodies  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  and  one-third  :  that 
is,  the  Government  should  find  3  crores  and  local  bodies^ 
the  remaining  H  crores.  This  again  will  be  worked  up  to- 
in  ten  years.  If  we  have  to  find  this  money  in  ten  years, 
it  means  a  continuous  increase  of  about  30  lakhs  in  our 
annual  expenditme  on  primary  education.  Allowing  an- 
other crore  for  pu>hing  on  education  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  girls,  to  be  reached  in  ten  years,  means  another  10 
lakhs  a  year,  or  a  continuous  annual  addition  of  40  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  all.  Xow,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  too> 
much  for  the  Government  to  find.  My  Lord,  I  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  question  of  our  finance  for  some 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  that  an  addition  of  40  lakhs 
every  year  is  really  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Moreover,  even  if  it  be  proposed  that  the  whole 
of  these  4  crores  should  be  raised  straight  oft',  that  all  I'oy.s 
should  be  brought  to  school  compulsorily  at  once,  and  that 
a  crore  of  rupees  more  should  be  spent  on  the  education  of 
girls — assuming  that  these  four  crores  have  to  be  found 
straight  off,  an  addition  of  2  per  cent,  to  our  customs  will 
solve  the  problem.  Our  customs-revenue  is  about  ten 
crores  this  year  with  the  duty  standing  at  5  per  cent. ; 
about  2  per  cent,  more  will  bring  us  the  required  4  crores. 
Now,  there  is  no  special  merit  in  having  our  customs-duty 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  they  might  as  well  stand  at  7  per  cent, 
without  causing  any  serious  hardship  to  anybody.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  stood  at  10  per  cent,  in  this  country^ 
and  at  the  present  moment  they  ai-e  at  8  per  cent,  in 
Egypt.  I  do  not  think  therefore  that  there  are  really  any 
very  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  on 
the  score  of  cost. 
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Then,  it  is  said  that  a  scheme  like  this,  a  permissive 
scheme,  which  allows  areas  to  come  under  compulsion  one 
by  one,  is  bound  to  result  in  serious  financial  injustice  and 
inequality  as  regards  the  assistance  received  from  Govern- 
ment by  different  local  areas.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  flimsiest  arguments 
that  have  been  ui'ged  against  the  scheme  which  we  are 
considering.  If  anybody  proposed  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment that  elementary  education  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  should  be  on  a  compulsory  basis  and  in  certain 
others  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  if  the  areas  that  weie  on  a 
compulsory  basis  got  more  from  Government  than  the 
areas  that  were  on  a  voluntary  basis,  there  would  be  some 
force  in  the  contention  that  different  areas  were  being 
differently  treated.  But  the  arrangement  that  I  propose 
is  clearly  transitional ;  in  the  end  every  part  of  the  country 
is  to  rest  on  a  compulsory  basis  and  would  share  equally  in 
the  allotment  made  by  Government.  In  a  transitional 
stage,  provided  the  same  terms  are  equally  open  to  all,  I 
do  not  see  where  the  injustice  or  inequality  comes  in.  If 
a  local  body  feels  aggrieved  that  some  other  local  body 
gets  more  than  itself  from  Government,  the  remedy  is  in 
its  own  hands.  All  that  it  has  got  to  do  is  to  go  in  for 
compulsion  itself.  Those  who  object  to  the  proposed 
scheme  on  the  score  that  it  would  lead  to  financial  inequality 
and  injustice  might  object  at  once  to  the  principle  of  in- 
troducing compulsion  gradually,  area  by  area.  For  how 
are  we  to  proceed  area  by  area,  unless  those  areas  that 
introduce  compulsion  first  get  also  at  the  same  time  larger 
assistance  from  the  Government  ? 

Moreover,  is  there  absolute  equality  even  at  present 
jn  all  matters?  Even  now,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
Government,    in    many    parts    of  the  country,  bears  about 
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one-third  of  the  cost  of  primary  education,  with  the  result 
that  those  areas  that  spend  more  get  more  from  the 
■Government,  and  those  that  spend  less  get  less.  Is  that 
«qual  ? 

Again,  take  the  question  of  sanitary  grants.  Under 
the  existing  arrangements,  those  local  bodies  that  go  in 
for  the  construction  of  sanitary  projects  get  a  certain 
grant  from  the  Government.  Now,  if  the  local  bodies  that 
■do  not  take  in  hand  such  projects  were  to  complain  of 
injustice,  because  others  that  do  are  assisted  by  Government* 
their  complaint  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  yet  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  complaint  that  is  urged  against  the  scheme 
of  the  Bill.  I  do  not  think  that  any  weight  need  really  be 
attached  to  the  objection  on  the  score  of  financial  injustice 
and  inequality  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  inequality 
can  only  be  a  passing,  transitional  stage.  It  is  said  that 
under  the  Bill,  advanced  areas  and  communities  would  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  less  advanced.  That  argu- 
ment is  based  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  scheme. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested,  or  can  possibly  suggest,  that  any 
money  should  be  taken  out  of  existing  expenditure  on  pri- 
mary education  for  its  extension  on  a  compulsory  basis. 
No  one  can  also  possibly  wish  to  curtail  future  increases 
in  the  allotments  to  education  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
•expenditure  for  introducing  compulsion  is  to  come  out  of 
:additional  revenues  partly  raised  locally  and  partly  raised 
specially  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government 
of  India's  funds  will  have  necessarily  to  pnss  through  the 
Local  Governments,  since  education  is  a  Provincial  charge. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  Provincial  Governments  will 
liave  to  curtail  their  present  or  future  expenditure  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  finance  any  scheme  of  compulsion. 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  four    principal 
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official  objections  against  the  Bill.  I  will  now  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  three  non-official  arguments  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  first  argument  is  that  while  there  is  no 
objection  to  compulsion  itself,  the  levy  of  a  special  educa- 
tion rate,  where  it  would  be  necessary,  would  be  most 
objectionable.  AYell,  my  Lord,  I  must  say  to  that,  that  if 
we  merely  want  compulsion,  but  are  not  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifices  for  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  it  to 
the  mass  of  our  people,  the  sooner  we  give  up  talking 
about  securing  universal  education,  the  better.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  civilized  world  points  out  that  a  part  of 
the  burden  must  be  borne  by  the  local  bodies.  There  is 
only  one  exception,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  that  is 
Ireland,  where  almost  the  entire  cost  of  elementary  edu- 
cation comes  from  the  J  mperial  Exchequer.  They  have 
given  this  special  treatment  to  Ireland  because  for  a  long 
time  Ireland  has  complained  of  being  treated  with  great 
financial  injustice  under  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  more  than 
a  century  ago.  If  we  take  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  find  that  the  local  bodies  there  bear  on  the 
whole  about  a  third  of  the  total  cost.  It  is  the  same  in 
France.  And  in  other  countries,  the  local  proportion  is 
still  larger.  I  cannot  therefore  .see  how  anybody  can 
reasonably  urge  that  the  whole  cost  of  compulsion  should 
be  borne  by  the  Central  Government. 

The  next  objection  urged  in  some  non-official  quarters 
is  that  if  you  make  education  compulsory,  it  must  be  made 
free  and  the  Bill  does  not  make  it  free  for  all.  I  frankly 
confess  that  the  proposal  embodied  in  the  Bill  on  this 
point  was  intended  to  conciliate  official  opinion.  My  own 
personal  view  always  was  that,  where  education  was  made 
compulsory,    it    should  also  be  made  free.     Two  years  ago, 
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when  I  placed  my  Resolution  on  this  subject  before  this 
Council,  I  urged  that  view  in  explicit  terms.  In  filming 
the  Bill,  however,  I  was  anxious  to  go  as  far  as  possible  to 
conciliate  official  opinion,  and  I  therefore  put  in  the 
provision  that  no  fees  should  be  charged  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  incomes  were  below  Rs.  10  a  month,  and  that 
above  that  limit  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  local  bodies.  Well,  my  Lord,  I  must  frankly  admit 
that  I  have  failed  in  my  object.  Official  opinion  has  not 
been  conciliated  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  shotild  allow  room 
for  a  division  in  our  own  ranks  by  adhering  to  this  provi- 
sion. I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  go  back  to  my  original 
proposal  in  this  matter  that,  where  education  is  compulsory,, 
it  should  also  be  free. 

Lastly,  my  Lord,  a  word  about  the  Muhammadan 
objection,  I  believe  I  need  not  say  that  there  never  was 
any  intention  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Bill 
should  be  utilized  to  compel  Moslem  boys  to  learn  non- 
Moslem  languages.  However,  to  remove  all  misapprehen- 
sion on  this  point,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  where  25 
children  speaking  a  particular  language  attend  a' school,, 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  those  children  in 
that  language ;  and  further,  where  the  number  is  less  than 
that,  it  should  be  left  to  the  comn. unity  itself  to  say 
whether  the  children  should  come  under  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Bill  or  not.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  several  leading  Muhammadan  gentlemen  and  I 
understand  that  this  would  meet  their  view. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  dealt  with  all  principal  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Bill.  I  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  all  this  vehement  opposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  a  measure  so  modest  in  its  scope  and  so  per- 
missive in  its  character.     No   local   body    is   compelled  to 
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come  under  this  Bill,  that  wants  to  keep  out  of  it.  Any 
Local  Government  that  wants  to  prevent  compulsion  being 
introduced  in  any  particular  area,  can  prevent  it  by  with- 
holding its  sanction  to  its  introduction.  And,  lastly,  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Government  of  India  is  retained  at 
the  initial  stage  by  the  provision  that  it  is  the  Government 
of  India  that  should  lay  down  the  proportion  of  school- 
going  children  at  school  which  must  be  satisfied  before  any 
local  body  can  take  up  the  question  of  compulsion.  I  can- 
not see  how  such  a  Bill  can  do  harm  in  any  locality.  I 
would  only  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  a  hundred  Municipalities,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, are  willing  to-day  to  try  the  experiment  in  their 
areas  if  this  Bill  is  passed,  and  I  do  not  see  why  these 
Municipalities  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. Of  course  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  whether  the 
Government  of  India  are  prepared  to  find  a  good  part  of 
the  cost.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  real  crux  of  the  question,, 
and  whether  the  Bill  is  accepted  or  thrown  out,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  large  extension  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  possible  in  the  country,  unless  the  Government  of 
India  come  foi'ward  with  generous  financial  assistance.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  education  on  this  occasion, 
MyLoid,  the  Hon'ble  Member  ki.ows  that  no  one  ha& 
acclaimed  more  enthusiastically  than  my.self  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Education  Department,  and  I  am  sure 
every  one  will  admit  ungrudgingly  that  during  the 
year  and  a  half  that  the  Department  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  already  amply  justified  its  existence 
by  the  large  grants,  recurring  and  non-recurring 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  securing  both  for  education  and 
sanitation  in  this  country.     We  are    sincerely    grateful  ta 
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the  Government  of  India  for  these  grants.  And,  my 
Lord,  in  view  of  the  conversation  with  Your  Elxcel- 
lency  which  was  mentioned  by  the  Finance  Member 
the  other  day,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  in  succeeding  years  these  grants  will  grow  in 
more  and  more,  and  not  less.  Well  so  far  I  believe 
we  are  all  at  one  with  the  Department,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  more  to  the  Hon'ble  Member.  My  Lord,  I  know 
that  the  fate  of  my  Bill  is  sealed.  Now,  there  are  obvious 
•disadvantages  attaching  to  a  private  Bill.  Why  not  in- 
troduce a  Government  measure  after  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  by  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  ?.  Why  not — I  put  it 
to  the  Hon'ble  Member — introduce  a  Government  measure  ? 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  room  for  progress  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Let  the  Local  Governments  who  are  so  anxious 
to  keep  education  on  a  voluntary  basis  be  required  to  push 
on  its  spi'ead  as  vigorously  as  possible  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
And  let  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment take  up  the  question  of  pushing  it  on  a  compul- 
sory basis,  as  its  own  special  charge.  I  would  like  to  put 
it  to  the  Hon'ble  Member,  is  he  content  merely  to  take 
grants  from  the  Finance  Department  and  distribute  them 
among  the  various  Local  Governments  and  then  look  on, 
or  is  he  not  anxious,  as  T  think  it  is  his  duty  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  game  himself  ?  If  he  is,  then  I  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  division  of  functions  such  as  I  have 
described  between  the  Provincial  Governments  and  the 
Government  of  India.  The  progress  of  education  on  a 
voluntary  basis  should  be  left  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. They  do  not  want  compulsion.  They  all  px'efer 
to  push  it  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Let  us  then  leave  that 
work  to  them  ;  let  the  Government  of  India,  with  its  wider 
outlook    and    its   larger  resources,     come     forward,     and 
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profiting   by   the    example    of    other     civilized   countries^ 
provide       for       the       gradual       introduction       of      com- 
pulsion   in    this    country.     Let      the    Government    take 
up  the    question    of     compulsion    themselves,    then     they 
will    be   able    to    provide    all    the    safeguards     that    they 
deem  necessary.     Let  them  frame  a  Bill  free    from  all  the- 
blemishes  which  have  been  discovered  in  mine,  and  let  them 
carry  it  through  the  Council.     And  let  them,  at   the   same- 
time,  announce  a  generous  policy  of  substantial    assistance 
to     local     bodies     in     carrying    out     the     provisions     of 
the  measure.      My   Lord,    let  this   be  done,    and  let    the 
biu'den    of  all    future    extensions  be   shared   between   the- 
Government    and     the     local   bodies     in   the     proportion 
of    two -thirds    and      one-third.        I    would     recommend 
that   both    for    voluntary  find    compulsory    extensions — I 
mean  Provincial  Governments    should    bear   two-thirds   of 
the  cost  of  all  future  extensions   of   elementary   education 
on    a    voluntary     basis,     and     the    Government   of   India, 
two-thirds    of   the    cost    of    compulsion.     Then,    my  Lord, 
elementary  education  will    advance    in  this   country    with 
truly  rapid  strides,  and  the  Hon'ble  Member  in    charge    of 
the  Education  Department  will,    under    Your    Excellency, 
write  his  name  large  on  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people. 

My  Loi-d,  I  have  done.  No  one  is  so  simple  as  to 
imagine  that  a  system  of  universal  educatior  will  necessari- 
ly mean  an  end  to  all  our  ills,  or  that  it  will  open  out  to 
us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Men  and  women  will 
still  continue  to  struggle  with  their  imperfections  and  life 
will  still  be  a  scene  of  injustice  and  suffering,  of  selfishness 
and  strife.  Poverty  will  not  be  banished  because  illiteracy  has 
been  removed,  and  the  need  for  patriotic  or  philanthropic 
work  will  not  grow  any  the  less.  But  with  the  diffusion 
of  universal  education  the    mass    of    our   countrymen    will. 
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have  a  better  chance  in  Ufe.  With  universal  education 
there  will  be  hope  of  better  success  for  all  eftbrts,  official 
or  non-official,  for  the  anielioiation  of  the  people — their 
social  progress,  their  moral  impro%'ement,  their  economic 
well-being.  I  think,  my  Lord,  with  universal  education 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  better  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  against  the  exactions  of  unscrupulous  money- 
lenders or  against  the  abuses  of  official  authority  by  petty 
men  in  p  )wer.  My  Lord,  with  94  per  cent,  of  our  coun- 
trymen sunk  in  ignorance,  how  can  the  advantages  of 
sanitation  or  thrift  be  properly  appreciated,  and  how  can 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  worker  be  improved  ?  With 
■94  per  cent,  of  the  people  unable  to  read  or  write,  how  can 
the  evil  of  superstition  be  effectively  combated,  and  how 
<^n  the  general  level  of  life  in  the  country  be  raised  ?  My 
Lord,  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor,  in  delivering  his 
message  of  hope  to  the  people  of  this  country  before  he 
left  Calcutta,  was  pleased  to  .say  :  '  And  it  is  my 
wish  too  that  the  homes  of  my  Indian  subjects  may 
be  brightened  and  their  labour  sweetened  by  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  with  what  follows  in  its  train — a  higher 
level  of  thought,  of  comfort,  and  of  health.'  Xo  nobler 
words  were  ever  uttered.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
servants  of  His  Majesty  in  this  country  will  keep  these 
words  con.stantly  before  their  minds  and  will  so  discharge 
the  responsibility  which  they  impose  that  future  genei-a- 
tions  in  this  country  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  His 
Majesty's  declaration  with  the  same  fervent  and  reverent 
gratitude  with  which  the  people  of  Japan  lecall  their 
Emperor's  famous  rescript  of  1872  ?  My  Lord,  I  knew 
that  my  Bill  will  be  thrown  out  before  the  day  closes.  I 
make  no  complaint.  I  shall  not  even  feel  depressed.  I 
know  too  well  the  story  of  the  preliminary  eftbrts  that  were 
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required  even  in  England,  before  the  Act  of  1870  was 
passed,  either  to  complain  or  to  feel  depressed.  Moreover, 
I  have  always  felt  and  have  often  said  that  we,  of  the 
present  generation  in  India,  can  only  hope  to  serve  our 
country  by  our  failuies.  The  men  and  women  who  will 
be  privileged  to  serve  her  by  their  successes  will  come 
later.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  cheerfully  the  place 
that  has  been  allotted  to  us  in  our  onvvai^d  march.  This 
Bill,  thrown  out  to-day,  will  come  back  again  and  again, 
till  on  the  stepping-stones  of  its  dead  selves,  a  measure 
ultimately  rises  which  will  spread  the  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  land.  It  may  be  that  this  anticipation 
will  nob  come  true.  It  may  be  that  our  efforts  may  not 
conduce  even  indirectly  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause 
which  we  all  have  at  heart  and  that  they  may  turn  out 
after  all  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  mei-e  ploughing  of 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  But,  my  Lord,  whatever  fate 
awaits  our  labours,  one  thing  is  clear.  We  shall  be  entitl- 
ed to  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  and,  where  the  call 
of  duty  is  clear,  it  is  better  even  to  labour  and  fail  than 
not  to  labour  at  all. 

[tiepli/ing  on  the  debate  lohich  ensued,  Mr.  Gokhcde  sjyoke 
as  foUov)s  : — ] 

Sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  reply  to  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
that  i  have  submitted  to  the  Council.  I  will  first  say  a 
few  words  about  my  friends.  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis  and 
Nawab  Abdul  Majid.  J.  really  do  not  complain  of  the 
view  which  these  two  friends  have  expressed.  Frankly 
they  do  not  believe  in  mass  education,  and  in  that  they  are 
not  singular.  There  are  men  belonging  to  their  class  in 
other  countries — in  Western  countries —  who  also  have  the 
same  distrust  of  mass  education.     If    my    friends   had  the 
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courage  of  their  convictions,  if  they  were  prepared  to  push 
their  views  to  their  logical  conclusion,  they  would  propose 
the  abolition  of  mass  education.  But  they  will  not  do 
that,  for  they  are  discreet  in  their  generation. 
But,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  know  one  thing  from 
the  Hon'ble  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis,  if  he  will  be 
so  good  as  to  enlighten  us  on  that  point.  The  two  local 
bodies  of  which  my  friend  is  President,  namely,  the  Nag- 
pur  Municipality  and  the  Nagpur  District  Board,  have 
both  supported  this  Bill.  Now,  wrs  he  or  was  he  not 
present  at  the  meetings  of  these  bodies  when  the  Bill  came 
up  for  consideration  ?  And  if  he  was,  did  he  protest 
against  the  I'esolutions  ?  And  if  not,  is  the  difference  in 
his  attitude  due  to  the  difference  between  the  popular 
atmosphere  of  those  meetings  and  the  predominantly  offici- 
al atmosphere  that  we  have  in  this  Council  ? 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Gangadhar  Rao  Chitnavis :  I  was 
present  at  the  two  meetings  of  the  Municipal  Committee 
and  of  the  District  Council,  but  the  way  in  which  those 
resolutions  were  made  and  the  safeguards  with  which  they 
have  been  hedged  round  will  show  how  enthusiastically 
people  received  this  measure.     And  I  told  them — 

The  President :  I  cannot  allow  the  Hon'ble  Member 
to  make  a  speech.  He  must  sit  down  and  let  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhale  continue  his  remarks  without  interruption. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  Well,  that  suffices  for 
my  point.  The  Hon'ble  Member  was  present  and  the 
resolutions  were  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
You  may  put  it  any  way  you  like,  but  the  resolutions  did 
favour  the  principle  of  my  Bill.  And  the  motion  before 
the  Council  asks  for  nothing  more.  All  it  says  is,  approve 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  send  it  to  a  Select  Committee 
jn  order  that  its  provisions  may  be  carefully  examined.     If 
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the  Hon'ble  Member  did  not  protest  against  those  resolu- 
tions, if  he  allowed  those  reslutions  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
to  be  passed  there  without  his  protest,  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  can  now  oppose  this  motion  that  the  Bill  should  go 
to  a  Select  Committee.  My  Hon'ble  friend,  the  Malik  Sahib, 
has  opposed  the  motion  so  gently  that  I  shall  show  my 
gratitude  by  not  controverting  his  views.  My  Hon'ble 
friend,  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan,  has  also  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  guarded  way  that  I  prefer  to 
look  upon  his  speech  as  more  in  favour  of  the  motion 
than  against  it.  He  is  in  any  case  not  going  to  vote 
against  the  motion  ;  therefore,  I  will  not  say  anything 
more  as  regards  his  attitude.  I  now  come  to  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Dadabhoy.  I  must  say  that  my  friend's  position  is 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  me.  The  other  day  I  con- 
gratulated my  friend  on  his  conversion  to  official  views  in 
the  matter  of  our  complaint  that  the  grant  to  irrigation 
was  not  always  fully  expended.  The  official  plea  has  always 
been  that,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour,  the  money  allotted 
cannot  always  be  spent.  I  congratulated  my  friend  on  his 
conversion  to  official  views  in  that  matter,  because  the 
complaint  which  was  made  on  this  subject  the  other  day  by 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mudholkar,  and  in  which  Mr.  Dadabhoy 
could  not  agree,  was  precisely  the  complaint  which  -my 
friend  had  himself  been  making  in  years  past.  To-day  I 
will  go  a  little  further  and  congratulate  my  friend  not  only 
on  his  conversion  to  official  views  but  on  his  conversion  to 
the  very  manner  of  expressing  those  views. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  :    Will    you  allow   me   a 
personal  explanation  ? 

The  President :  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  is  en- 
titled to  continue  his  speech  without  constant  interruptions. 
Every  member  belonging   to   the    Indian   portion   of   the 
50 
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Council  has  made  a  speech,  and  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Gokhale  is  entitled,  except  for  very  strong  reasons,  to 
proceed  without  interruption. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  OflBcial  members,  when 
they  oppose  a  non-oificial  motion,  first  express  plenty  of 
sympathy  with  an  object.  Sometimes  the  sympathy  is 
really  most  valuable  ;  sometimes  it  is  only  intended  to  soothe 
our  susceptibilities.  But  in  any  case  sympathy  is  general- 
ly expressed  before  a  motion  is  resisted.  My  Hon'ble 
friend  has  also  begun  to  give  us  sympathy  while  oppos- 
ing our  resolutions.  But,  Sir,  official  sympathy  has  a 
practical  value  because  it  often  means  increased  grants. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  what  we  can  do  with  the 
sympathy  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  offers  us.  In 
fact,  Sir,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  no  small  em- 
barrassment to  us,  because  official  opponents  can  point  to 
that  sympathy  and  say  :  'Here  is  a  member  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  you,  and  yet  who  deems  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
your  motion.'  The  less,  therefore,  that  we  have  of  such 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  my  Hon'ble  friend  in  future 
the  better,  for  we  certainly  should  prefer  his  opposition 
pure  and  simple.  Sir,  two  years  ago  I  moved  in  this 
Council  a  Resolution  on  the  subject  of  free  and  compulsory 
education.  That  Resolution  recommended  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  making  elementary  edu- 
cation free  and  compulsory.  There  was  no  ambiguity 
about  the  terms.  I  definitely  suggested  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  then  made  a 
speech  in  support,  the  very  first  sentence  of  which  was : 
*  My  Lord,  I  cordially  support  this  Resolution.'  He 
cordially  supported  my  Resolution  recommending  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  making  ele- 
mentary education  free  and  compulsory.     And  we  argued 
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strongly  about  the  necessity  of  introducing  compulsion. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  said  :  '  And  if  the  propriety  of  the 
•Government  action  in  fixing  the  age  at  which  children  can 
begin  manual  work  in  the  interests  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  be  admitted,  equally,  if  not  even  more 
proper  will  the  Government  policy  be  in  compelling 
■children  to  attend  school  up  to  a  certain  age  in  the 
higher  interests  of  their  mental  and  moral  development. 
It  is  a  balancing  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  tlie 
advantage  would  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  compulsory 
education.' 

Then  again,  Sir,  last  year,  when  I  introduced  the 
present  Bill,  what  was  it  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  said  ? 
■(Mr.  Dadabboy  :  Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Gokhale  :  "  You 
may  cheer  now,  but  you  won't  cheer  at  the  end.  My 
Hon'ble  friend  thus  referred  to  the  Bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Council,  the  Bill  which  I  propose  should  now  go  to  a 
Select  Committee  :  '  Prinid  facie,'  he  said,  '  the  Bill  de- 
serves support.  A  close  examination  of  the  provisions 
■(not  merely  a  superficial  glance  at  them  but  a  close 
examination  such  as  my  friend  always  bestows  on 
every  subject)  will  show  that  the  general  principle 
of  the  Bill  is  sound,'  He  thus  said  that  a  close  examin- 
ation of  the  Bill  had  convinced  him  at  that  time  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill  was  sound.  Sir,  to-day  we 
:are  only  considering,  as  my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mazhar- 
nil  Haque  has  already  pointed  out,  the  general  principle 
of  the  Bill.  The  place  for  considering  the  details  is  the 
Select  Committee.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill  are,  in  my  opinion,  bound  to  support 
this  motion  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
If  my  friend  is  in  favour  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
©ill  1  cannot  understand  how  he  opposes  the  motion. 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  :  Forgive  me,  Sir,  but- 
in  fairness  to  myself  I  must  request  you  to  permit  me  to- 
tender  a  personal  explanation. 

The  President :     Are  you  rising  to  a  point  of  order  ? 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  :  No,  Sir,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain my  position. 

The  President :  Order,  order.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
had  ample  opportunity  to  explain  his  position  at  the  time 
when  he  was  speaking.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhalse  is- 
now  fully  entitled  to  proceed  with  his  speech  without 
interruption. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  Sir,  I  must  also  point  out 
that  I  am  confining  myself  to  quotations  entirely.  The- 
Council  is  in  a  position  to  judge  if  I  am  properly  repre- 
senting or  not  the  Hon'ble  Member.  I  am  quoting  his 
words  exactly  as  they  are  in  these  proceedings.  Sir,  more 
than  that,  since  the  Hon'ble  Member  himself  made  ar. 
indirect  reference  to  the  subject  yesfterday,  I  may  mention 
that  only  ten  days  ago  my  Hon'ble  friend  had  assured  me 
that  he  would  not  only  support  my  motion,  but  would 
strongly  support  it.  He  is  of  course  entitled  to  change  his- 
views,  but  a  man  Avho  has  been  ns  long  as  my  friend  has 
been  in  public  life  and  who  had  examined  the  provisions  of 
my  Bill  carefully  last  year  and  had  expressed  the  views  he 
did  last  year  and  the  year  before  is  certainly  expected  tO' 
show  some  consistency. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Dadabhoy  :  Will  you  allow  me,  Sir, 

The  President  :  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  is  fully 
entitled  to  make  these  remarks.  He  is  making  quotatione- 
from  books  to  which  we  all  have  access,  and  I  must  request 
the  Hon'ble  Member  to  allow  him  to  proceed  without  in- 
"terruption. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  :  May    I   point   out  to  the 
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Hon'ble  jNIember  that  there  is  always  a  disadvantage 
attaching  to  a  person  speaking  before  another.  If  the 
Hon'ble  Member  gets  an  opportunity  of  speaking  after  me, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  say  whatever  he  chooses,  without 
being  interrupted  by  me.  He,  moreover,  can  explain  him- 
j»elf  in  the  columns  of  the  Press,  if  he  likes. 

"Well  I  will  now  pass  on  from  Mr.  Dadabhoy  and  say 
■a,  few  words  with  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Shafi.  A  large  part  of  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
speech  was  devoted  to  a  condemnation  of  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  and,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Education  Department  practical- 
ly accepted  the  desirability  of  compulsion,  I  do  not  think 
I  need  say  much  about  that  part  of  his  case.  After  all 
when  the  Hon'ble  ^Member  in  charge  of  Education,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Government,  says  what  he  did  ou 
the  subject  of  compulsion,  if  a  private  member  takes  a 
•different  view,  that  is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  is  of  opinion  that,  unless  a  person  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  in  favour  of  every  single  clause  of 
a  Bill,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  the  Bill. 
Now,  Sir,  as  my  friend  the  Hon^ble  Mr.  Haque  has  already 
pointed  out,  we  are  only  considering  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  to  day,  and  I  have  already  explained  that,  when  I  said 
that  certain  persons  were    in    favour   of  the  Bill.  only 

meant  that  they  were  only  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  Bill  is  not  like 
a,  law  of  the  Modes  and  of  the  Persians  or  like  Athene 
issuing  from  the  head  of  Jove  clad  in  full  armour.  A  Bill 
•is  a  series  of  proposals  tentatively  put  forward  before  the 
pubLie.  Certain  parts  are  fundamental  and  they  cannot 
he  allowed  ;  but  certain  other  parts  are  only  tentatively 
put  forward,  and  are  liable  to    be   revised   in    the  light  of 
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such  public  criticism  as  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  If 
you  take  the  view  that  he  alone  can  be  called  a 
supporter  who  accepts  every  single  clause  of  a  Bill 
as  first  drafted,  then  no  measure  that  was  ever 
introduced  in  this  world  can  be  said  to  have  been  support- 
ed'largely  by  the  public. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  also  said  that  one  result  of  my 
Bill  would  be  that  the  areas  that  were  more  advanced  would 
derive  additional  advantage  and  the  areas  that  were  more- 
backward  would  be  pushed  still  further  back.  This  objec- 
tion has  also  been  urged  by  some  other  members.  I  have- 
already  pointed  out  that  the  objection  is  based  on  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  my  scheme  such  as  it  is.  I 
do  not  want  that  the  Provincial  Governments  should  reduce 
in  any  way  the  expenditure  that  they  are  already  incurring^ 
on  the  primary  education  of  backward  areas.  And  I  do- 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  further  grants  for  primary 
education  in  backward  areas  on  a  voluntary  scale  should  be 
reduced.  But  what  I  want  is  that,  if  certain  local  bodies 
want  to  go  in  for  compulsion  and  are  prepared  to  find  a 
part  of  the  cost,  the  Imperial  Government,  out  of  their 
own  Exchequer,  should  come  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
these  bodies  and  provide  the  rest  of  the  cost  that  would 
be  required.  If  these  local  bodies  do  not  go  in  for  a 
compulsory  scheme,  the  Government  of  India  would 
probably  be  devoting  its  surplus  revenues  to  various  other 
purposes,  such  as  to  the  reduction  of  debt  and  a  number 
of  other  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar.  "What  I  say,, 
therefore^  is  that  without  touching  the  revenues  of 
Provincial  Governments,  if  any  local  body  wanted  to  go 
in  for  compulsion  and  raised  a  part  of  the  cost,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  come  forward  and  supplement  that 
cost  out  of  their    OAvn  Exchequer.     I  do  not  see  how  this 
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would  constitute  any  disadvantage  to  the  backward  areas 
which  in  their  turn  would  also  be  benefited  by  the 
arrangement. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  remarks  of  the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  charge  of  Education.     I  hope  the  Hon'ble  Member   will 
permit  me  to  say  that  it  was  with  the    utmost   satisfaction 
that  I  listened  to  the  concluding  portion  of   his   speech — 
not    the    controversial    part,    with    which  I  will  presently 
deal,    but    the    concluding    portion  of  his  speech.     That 
portion  really  is  what  matters  to  us,  because  it  lays    down 
the    future    policy    of    the  Goverment    of    India  so  far  as 
primary  education  is  concerned.     Sir,  as  I  listened  to  those 
warm  and  enthusiastic  words  which  fell  from  the    Hon'ble 
Member,  I  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  great  thing  it  would 
have  been  for  the  country  if,  instead  of    being    an    official^ 
the  Hon'ble  Member   had    been  a   non-official   and  if  we 
could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  placing    ourselves   under 
his  banner  and  spreading  the    gospel  of  the  necessity    of 
mass  education    throughout   the    country    under   his  lead. 
Sir,  I  think    that    portion    of    his   speech    will  give  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  even  to  those  who  are 
convinced  that  we  should  lose  no  more   time   in   making  a 
beginning  in   the    direction   of    making    elementary   edu- 
cation   free    and    compulsory ;    because,    taken    with   the 
opening  words  of  his  speech,  it  goes    much    further  than 
any  pronouncement  on  the  part  of  Government   has   pre- 
viously done.     The  Hon'ble  Member  stated    at  the  begin- 
ning  that    no   one   would    rejoice    more   than    himself  if 
primary  education    became    free    and    compulsory   in  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the   Government  to 
so  work   that    that    desirable    consummation     should    be 
brought  about.     That  commits  the  Government  of    India, 
first,  to  an  approval  of  the  principle   of    free   and  compul- 
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sory  education,  and,  secondly,  to  so  conduct  their  edu- 
cational operations  that  the  time  for  making  education  free 
and  compulsory  would  be  hastened  and  not  indefinitely 
put  off.  That,  taken  with  the  determination  announced  at 
the  close  of  the  speech,  amounts  to  a  practical  promise 
that  sooner  than  many  of  us  imagine,  the  State  will  help 
us  to  reach  the  goal  which  we  have  before  our  eyes,  the 
goal  of  free  and  compulsory  education. 

Sir,  I  will  now  deal  with  the  principal  points  in  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  speech.  I  am  personally  grateful  to 
him,  as  also  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sharp,  for  the  terms  of 
appreciation  in  which  they  have  spoken  of  my  humble 
efforts  in  this  matter ;  but  J  did  not  quite  understand 
what  the  Hon'ble  Member  meant  by  observing  that,  while 
he  was  prepared  to  appreciate  what  I  had  been  doing,  he 
was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  I  did  not  equally 
appreciate  what  the  officials  had  been  doing.  If  he  spoke 
of  his  Department,  he  knows  that  there  is  no  warmer 
appreciator  of  the  efforts  of  that  Department  than  myself. 
If,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  officials  generally,  he  cannot 
surely  expect  me  to  be  grateful  even  to  those  officials  who 
are  against  mass  education  itself.  As  regards  a  number  of 
officials  who  are  really  striving  to  push  on  mass  education, 
of  course  we  all  appreciate  their  efforts  :  but  appreciating 
efforts  of  that  kind  is  one  thing  and  expressing  disappoint- 
ment at  the  pace  at  which  we  are  moving  is  another  thing. 
"Without  intending  to  cast  any  reflection  on  those  officials 
who  are  doing  what  they  can  under  the  existing  system  to 
push  on  primary  education,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  permis- 
sible to  say  that  the  pace  at  which  we  are  going  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  that  is  what  the  Hon'ble  Member 
himself  said  yesterday,  and  that  is  all  I  have  said.  Sir, 
jhe  Hon'ble  Member  referred  to  what  I  had  said  about  the 
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letter  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  he  asked  the 
C/Ouncil  to  remember  that  the  head  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment was  Sir  George  Clarke  ;  and  he  seemed  to  imply 
that  I  had  cast  some  sort  of  reflection  on  Sir  George 
Clarke.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  to  this 
Council  that  I  have  always  entertained  the  warmest  ad- 
miration for  Sir  George  Clarke,  both  personally  for  his 
remarkable  qualties  of  head  and  heart,  and  also  for  the 
great  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  Bomby  Presi- 
dency in  many  fields.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  Sir 
•George  Clarke  personally  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  letter 
which  the  Bombay  Government  as  Provincial  Government 
•has  addressed  ,  to  the  Government  of  India  ;  and  I  did 
mean  yesterday,  and  I  do  say  to-day,  that  even  a  great 
Provincial  Government  might  show  some  courtesy  to  those 
■who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  its  views.  I  will 
give  only  one  quotation  to  this  Council.  Sptaking  abotit 
a  proposal  that  fees  should  be  remitted  and  that  free 
education  should  be  introduced,  the  Bombay  Government 
says :  '  Such  a  policy  would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  a 
few  persons  who  have  shown  no  understanding  of  educa- 
tional questions.'  Now,  Sir,  I  understood  the  Hon'hle 
Member  in  charge  of  Education  yesterday  to  favour  free 
education.  Many  members  here  hnve  also  got  up  and  said 
that  they  would  like  to  have  free  education.  Some  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  different  Provincial  Govern- 
ments have  Expressed  the  view  that  education  should 
be  made  free  before  it  is  made  compulsory.  But  more 
than  all,  only  five  years  ago  the  Government  of  India 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  Local  Governments  advo- 
cating that  fees  should  be  abolished  and  that  free  educa- 
tion should  be  introduced.  I  therefore  respectfully  pass 
-en  this  description    of  the    Bombay   Government  of  those 
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who  favour  free  education  to  the  Hon'ble  Member   and   ta 
the  Government  of  India  ! 

Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  asked,  who  were  they  whO' 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bill  ?  Now,  that  is  a  very  easy  way 
of  disposing  of  all  those  who  are  inconveniently  ranged  on 
the  other  side.     Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the   Bill   may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,   those  who  belong  to 
the  educated  classes,  and   those  who   belong  to  the  back- 
ward communities.     Now,  you    can   discredit    the  support 
given  by  these  two  sections   in    two    separate    ways.    The 
Central  Provinces  Government,  for  instance,  says  that  the 
members  of  the  educated  classes  might  be  in    favour  ;  but 
what  does  it  cost  them  to  be  in  favour  ?  The  question  does 
not  really  concern  them,  and     mere    heroic    resolutions  in 
favour  of  this  proposal  do  not  really  count  for  much.     On 
the  other   hand,  if   members    of    backward    communities 
assemble  and  express  themselves  in  favour,   the   argument 
is  used,  what  do  they  understand  of  the    Bill  ?    They  have 
not  the  intelligence  to  understand  what  would  be  the  eflects 
of  the  Bill.     My  Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Mudholkar   reminds 
me  that  only  a  short  time  ago  a  meeting  of  2,500  Mahars, 
that  is,  one  of  the  most  depressed  classes  on  our  side,    was 
held  in  Berar  and  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
If  you  ask  me  if  every  member   of  that    body    understood 
what  the  Bill  was,  I  could  not  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but  they  must  have  had  a   fairly   general  idea 
that  the  Bill  was  intended   to  make  education  compulsory, 
and  that  under  it  their  children  would  be  compelled   to  go 
to  school  so  that  they  might  derive  the    benefits  of  educa- 
tion.    The  analogy  of  the   three    tailors   of    Tooley  Street 
could  in  my  opinion  be  applied    far   more   to   the    persons 
opposed  to  the  Bill  than  to  those  who  are  in  favour   of  the 
Bill. 
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Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  my  examples  from  different  coun- 
tries. The  Hon'ble  Member  said,  before  dealing  with  these 
analogies,  that  there  are  differences  in  this  country,  of  caste, 
differences  of  script,  differences  of  language.  But  that  only 
means  that  we  have  a  bigger  problem  than  elsewhere.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  tackle  the  problem  success- 
fully. What  are  these  differences  to  do  with  the  question 
of  compulsion  ?  You  have  got  primary  schools  just  now  to- 
teach  different  scripts,  and  different  languages  and  for 
different  communities  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  increase 
their  schools  and  introduce  compulsion  in  regard  to  attend- 
ing them. 

The  Hon'ble  Member,  speaking  of  the  case  of  England, 
said  that  in  England  compulsory  education  and  compulsory 
attendance  came  six  and  ten  years  after  the  compulsory 
provision  of  educational  facilities.  Will  my  Hon'ble  friend 
allow  me  to  say  that  that  statement  is  not  correct  ? 
The  Act  of  1870,  which  required  the  compulsory  provision 
of  educational  facilities,  at  the  same  time  empowered  local 
authorities  to  frame  bye-laws,  whereby  the  attendance  of 
children  could  be  secured  compulsorily  at  school.  Of  course- 
it  was  a  purely  permissive  provision,  which  some  local 
auhorities  used  and  some  did  not.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  this  Bill  proposes  to  do.  In  1876,  the  next  step  was 
taken  when  the  responsibility  was  thrown  on  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  compulsorily  to  school,  and  the  wholfr 
fabric  was  ultimately  completed  in  the  year  1880,  when 
local  authorities  were  compelled  to  frame  by-laws.  But 
the  Act  of  1870  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Bill 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  Council,  because  this  Bill  on 
the  one  side  empowers  local  bodies  to  introduce  compulsion 
and  on  the  other  throws  the  responsibility  on  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  educational  facilities. 
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The  Hon'ble  Member  has  told  the  Council  that  in 
Japan  it  is  persuasion  and  not  compulsion  that  has  produc- 
ed the  present  results.  An  answer  to  that  was  given  this 
morning  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  persuasion  there 
has  succeeded  because  there  is  compulsion  behind  it  to 
fall  back  upon.  All  that  we  want  is  that  we  too  should 
have  compulsion  to  fall  back  upon  and  our  persuasion  also 
will    then   succeed  much  more  than  it  can  do  at  present. 

Then,  Sir,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  Phili- 
ppines. The  Hon'ble  Member  said  that  there  was 
no  State  law  of  compulsion  in  the  Philippines. 
That  is  quite  true,  but  that  is  exactly  what  I  myself  had 
stated  last  year.       This  is  what  I  had  said  : 

Under  Spanish  rule  there  was  no  system  of  popular  education 
in  th«  Philippines.  As  soeii  as  the  Islands  passed  into  the 
possession  of  ihe  United  States,  they  drew  up  a  regular  programme 
of  expenditure  which  has  been  systematically  adhered  to.  The 
aim  is  to  make  primary  education  universal  and  the  educational 
authorities  advi«e  compulsion  though  no  compulsory  law  has  yet 
been  enacted.  In  the  matter  of  education  many  Municipalities 
have  introduced  compulsion  by  local  ordinances. 

That  is  my  point.  Of  course,  these  local  ordinances 
have  been  held  by  some  to  be  illegal ;  they  have  been 
framed  under  powers  that  were  conferred  on  local  bodies 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  That,  however,  is  a  separate 
matter.  It  is  significant  that  nobody  has  come  forward  on 
the  side  of  the  people  to  question  the  validity  of  these 
local  ordinances. 

Coming  to  Ceylon,  the  Hon'ble  Member  said  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ceylon  were  Buddhists. 
What  has  religion  got  to  do  with  the  question  of  compul- 
sion ?  If  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  castes  among 
the  Buddhists,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  is  less,  I  say 
there  are  no  castes  among  the  Muhammadans  of  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  what  have  you  done  to  introduce   compulsory 
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education  among  the  100  percent,  of    the    Muhammadans 
of  this  country  ? 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  question  of  Baroda.  The- 
Hon'ble  Member  quoted  figures  wkich  largely  go  against, 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that  even  according  to  the 
last  census  the  percentage  of  literacy  in  Baroda  was  only 
17  for  the  male  population  while  the  percentage  in  a 
British  district — Broach — was  24.  This  is  quite  true  ;. 
hut  that  only  helps  me,  for  it  shows  that  Baroda  i^esorted 
to  compulsion  evwi  before  that  State  was  as  advanced  as- 
the  neighbouring  British  territory  in  the  matter  of  the 
spread  of  education.  We  have  been  told  again  and 
agaim  that  there  must  be  a  certain  general  diffusion 
of  education  before  you  can  take  in  hand  compulsion 
and  I  accepted  with  some  reluctance  a  percentage  of 
33  as  the  proportion  of  ehildren  of  school-going  age  who 
should  be  at  school  before  compulsion  could  be  introduced. 
Here,  however,  we  find  in  Baroda,  even  when  education  was 
much  more  backward  than  it  is  in  the  surrounding  British 
territories,  the  State  took  up  compulsion — a  point  distinct- 
ly in  ray. favour,  and  not  against  me.  Then,  Sir,  compul- 
sory education  was  introduced  in  Baroda  only  five  years- 
ago.  Surely  my  Hon'ble  friend  does  not  expect  that 
the  illiteracy  of  those  who  were  beyond  the  school-going 
age  five  years  ago  would  be  touched  by  the  compulsory 
education  introduced  during  the  last  five  yeai-s.  The  bulk, 
of  the  population  had  passed  beyond  that  stage  five  years 
ago,  and  of  course  they  all  come  into  the  census  figures  of 
illiterates.  But  let  us  wait  for  another  ten  years  and  thea 
we  shall  see  a  great  difference  if  tdie  British  Government,, 
continues — as  I  hope  it  will  not — on  its  present  voluntary 
basis  and  the  Baroda  Government  on  its  compulsory  basis. 
Then,  Sir,    the   Hon'ble   Member  gave  some  figures  for 
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Broach.  Well,  I  accept  those  figures — 6*9  of  the  total 
population  being  at  school  in  the  whole  district  of  Broach. 
But  the  Hon'ble  Member  should  compare  likes  with  likes. 
Broach  is  the  most  advanced  district  of  the  five  districts 
which  constitute  Guzarat.  If  the  Hon'ble  Member  takes 
that  district,  he  should  also  take  the  most  advanced  divi- 
sion in  the  Baroda  State  for  comparison.  Else  the  campari- 
son  will  not  be  fair.  If  you  take  the  most  advanced  divi- 
sion in  Baroda,  which  is,  I  find,  the  Navsari  Division,  the 
percentage  of  those  who  are  at  school  to  the  total  popula- 
tion is  nearly  13  as  against  68  for  Broach — about  double. 
So  those  figures  after  all  really  do  not  help  the  Hon'ble 
Member  very  much.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  the 
percentage  of  attendance  in  Baroda  to  the  total  population 
is  8"5.  I  have  got  with  me  the  report  for  1911,  which  is 
recent  enough,  and  I  find  there  that  the  proportion  for  the 
whole  State  of  those  who  are  in  primary  schools  is  9*5  and 
not  8'5  :  8"5  is  the  attendance  in  village  schools  only.  The 
proportion  of  all  who  are  receiving  primary  education  is 
9  5.  I  will  show  the  report  to  the  Hon'ble  Member  after- 
wards if  he  likes  ;  I  have  got  it  here  with  me.  In  your 
most  advanced  district  in  British  territories — Broach — it  is 
6"8.  Already  this  makes  a  difference.  If  you  allow  things  to 
go  on  like  this,  will  it  take  long  for  the  British  Government 
to  lag  behind  Baroda — a  contingency  which,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see,  the  Hon'ble  Member  regards  with  horror  ? 

Then,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble  Member  relied  on  the  support 
of  the  Bombay  Corporation.  Let  me  warn  him  again 
that  he  is  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  indeed.  The  Bombay 
Corporation  is  not  only  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free 
and  compulsory  education,  but  it  would  like  to  throw  the 
whole  cost,  or  nearly  the  whole  cost,  on  Imperial  revenues. 
Is  the  Hon'ble  Member  prepared  to  accept  that  ?     Let  him 
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part  company  with  the  Bombay  Corporation  while  there  is 
yet  time.  He  also  spoke  of  the  Malabar  District  Board's 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  improve  education  than  to  go 
in  for  universal  education.  Who  proposes  univeisal  edu- 
cation straight  off?  We  propose  that  we  should  only 
make  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  education 
and  gradually  advance,  in  the  course  of  10,  15  or  20  years. 
All  the  objections  that  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
we  propose  to  go  in  straight  for  universal  education  are 
based  on  a  misapprehension  and  therefoie  need  not  be 
<5onsidered  any  further.  In  this  connection  1  would  like 
to  notice  one  remark  which  fell  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
•Sharp  about  the  banishment  of  illiteracy.  I  am  not  so 
simple  as  to  imagine  that  if  you  introduce  compulsion  in  a 
few  areas  you  will  banish  illiteracy  straightway  from  the 
whole  land.  But  the  problem  is  a  vast  one  ;  let  us  take  it 
in  hand  at  once  and  make  a  beginning,  that  is  what  I  pay. 
Unless  you  make  a  beginning  at  once,  the  prospect  is  not 
very  cheering. 

Sir,   one  of  the  most  important  points  raised  in  this 
■discussion — it  has  been  urged  by  sevei'al  members — is  this 
— first  have   schools,  first   have  trained   teachers  and  then 
•propose  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory.     Now, 
iihose     who     will     go     through    the       parliamentary    dis- 
cussions of  1870  will  find  in  the  volumes  of  Hansard  that 
the  same  arguments  were  urged  in  England   when  the  Act 
-of  1870  was  proposed.     Where  are  the  teachers  ?     Where 
are    the    school-houses  ?     That     was    what    was     urged 
against   that  measure.     But    I   would    like  to  ask  what 
is   really    meant    by    this    objection.     If  you   call   upon 
a   local  body  merely    to   build    schools,  if  you  call  upon 
either    Local    Governments    or   local    bodies    merely   to 
>have    trained    teachers   without    sajang    where   they  are 
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to  work,  do  you  think  anybody  would  take  such  a  proposal 
seriously.  Not  unless  you  gave  the  local  bodies  at  the- 
same  time  the  power  to  compel  attendance.  If  a  school  is 
built  or  hired,  local  bodies  should  have  the  power  to  fill 
ti»e  school  at  once.  They  cannot  build  a  school  and  then,, 
with  dooi'S  thvown  open,  wait  for  any  stray  children  to 
walk  in.  You  must  give  them  the  power  to  compel  attend- 
ance simultaneously.  That  is  what  the  English  Act  of 
1870  did.  It  compelled  local  authorities  to  provide  school 
aocommoilation.  But  at  the  same  time  it  empowered  them 
to  compel  attendance  at  school,  no  doubt  in  a  permissive 
way,  as  this  Bill  does.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  two  things 
must  go  hand  in  hand  ;  you  cannot  urge  that  one  thing- 
should  come  before  the  other.  It  is  the  same  thing  about 
teachers  :  you  must  be  satisfied  with  untrained  teachers- 
for  ft  time.  After  all,  too  much  has  been  made  of  trained 
teachers ;  not  that  I  depreciate  the  value  of  trained 
teachers,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  most  elementary 
tvpe  of  education — for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  3  R'& 
— I  think  even  untrained  teachers  are  not  as  useless  as 
they  are  depicted.  Most  of  the  Indian  members  in  this 
Council  received  their  primary  education  under  untrained 
teeichers.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sharp  said  that  he  had  visited 
thousands  of  priaiary  schools :  Sir,  we  have  learnt  in 
primary  schools.  "We  have  experience  from  the  inside  of 
these  schools.  How  did  we  receive  our  primary  education  ? 
I  remember  how  I  did  it.  We  used  to  squat  on  the  floor 
with  a  wooden  board  in  front  of  us  covered  with  red 
powder  and  a  piece  of  stick  to  write  letters  with.  Well,, 
we  have  done  fairljj^  well  in  life  after  all,  though  we  receiv- 
ed our  primary  education  in  that  way  under  untrained 
teachers.  It  is  a  question  of  removing  illiteracy  first  of 
all.     And  here  I  should  like  to  quote  an  important  autho- 
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rity — the  authority  of  the  Bombay  Government.  Two- 
years  ago,  Sir  George  Clarke — I  think  it  was  in  his^ 
Convocation  speech — took  the  same  line  that  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  Education  took  3'esterday  and  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Sharp  did  to-day.  '  You  must  first  ha^e 
trained  teachers  ;  the  quality  of  education  must  be  raised  ; 
you  must  have  proper  school-houses,  and  so  on.'  Last  year 
however,  he  came  round  to  the  other  view.  A  Resolution: 
was  issued  by  the  Bombay  Government  (I  do  not 
know  whether  my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Enthoven  wa& 
then  Secretary  iti  the  Education  Department  in  Bombay): 
on  the  spread  of  primary  education  in  rural  areas.  And 
what  does  that  Resolution  say  ?  It  gives  up  the  insistence 
on  trained  teachers  and  good  school-houses,  and  it  proposes, 
to  place  primary  education  on  an  indigenous,  aided 
basis  in  rural  areas,  giving  grants  to  untrained  teachers 
and  allowing  them  to  teach  as  well  as  they  can,  the  curri- 
culum of  course  being  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Now,  this  is  precisely  what  we  want  all  over  the 
country  to  begin  with.  First  establish  at  once  these  lower 
primary  schools,  then  go  on,  as  you  have  funds,  improving 
the  standards,  bringing  in  tiained  teachers,  and  having 
better  school-houses.  And  for  God's  sake  do  not  wait  foir 
your  trained  teacheis,  for  your  decent  school-houses,  till  you 
take  up  the  question  of  removing  illiteracy  from -the  land 
in  hand.     That  is  really  the  whole  of  my  contention. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  cost,  and  will 
only  deal  very  briefly  with  it.  The  Hon'ble  Member  said 
he  would  like  to  take  Rs,  10  as  the  figure  per  head.  I 
meet  him  there  with  oflicial  authority.  Mr.  Orange — no 
amateui' — in  charge  of  Education  before  the  Department 
was  created — Director-General  of  Education — in  an 
estimate  that  he  prepared,  not  for  a  discussion  in  this 
51 
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Council,  but  for  the  Government,  took  Rs.  5  as  the  average 
cost  per  head  :  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Sharp  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong  ;  I  know  he  cannot,  because  he  knows  that  I  am 
right.  Mr.  Orange  took  Rs.  5  per  head.  I  think  that 
that  estimate  holds  the  field  and  any  mere  vague  state- 
ments that  it  might  be  more  than  this,  that  it  might  be  6 
or  7  or  10  rupees,  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  till  the 
Hon'ble  Member  challenges  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Orange 
and  proves  it  to  be  an  underestimate.  And  if  we  take 
Us.  5  per  head,  the  figures  I  have  given  are  quite  correct. 
Sir  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  argument  that  if  com-  • 
pulsion  is  introduced  in  advanced  areas,  the  spread  of 
education  in  backward  areas  will  sufier.  I  s-hould  d<plore 
any  action  that  could  produce  such  a  result  ;  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  real  found:\tion  for  the  fear.  How  can  any 
one  imagine  that  those  who  want  to  see  free  and  compul- 
sory education  all  over  the  country  would  he  a  party  to 
any  scheme  which  would  retard,  instead  of  promoting, 
education  in  backward  areas  ? 

Sir,  there  is  one  more  point  and  I  shall  have  done. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  spoke  yesterday  of  the  desirability  of 
such  questions  being  dealt  with  by  Local  Legislative 
Councils.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  If  Local  Legisla- 
tures will  take  up  this  question  and  empower  local  bodies 
within  their  limits  to  introduce  compulsion,  [  have  no 
obiection.  Only  I  hope  that  that  will  not  absolve  the 
Oovernment  of  India  from  the  responsibility  of  finding  the 
money,  because  it  is  essential  that  the  Government  share 
of  the  cost  of  compulsion  should  come  out  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Government  of  India,  no  matter  what  the  estimate 
is.  Sir,  to  those  who  profess  to  be  appalled  by  the  amount 
of  money  that  will  be  requii-ed,  I  will  mention  only  one 
^ct.     The  military  expenditure  of  this  country — owing    to 
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the  exigencies  of  the  State — I  will  not  enter  just  now  into 
its  justification  or  otherwise — has  risen  in    35   years  from 
16  crores  to  about  31  crores  of  rupees — an    increase    of  15 
•crores  a  year.  It  was  1 6  crores  at  the  end  of    Lord  Ripon's 
administration  ;  it  is  nearly  31  crores  now.   If  our  military 
expenditure  could  be  increased   by   15  crores  like  this  be- 
cause the  State  thought    it  necessary    to    find    the  money, 
the  spread  of  education,  which  is  surely  just   as  important 
as  the  defence  of  the  country,  has  also   a  similar  claim  on 
•Government  revenues,  whatever  amount  is  actually  requir- 
ed.    And  I  am  quite  sure  the  State    will    be    able    to  find 
the  mone}',  if  the    Government   of    India    do    not    try    to 
throw  the  responsibility  on  Local  Governments.     On    this 
•condition,  I  do  not  object  to  Local  Legislatures    taking  up 
this    question.     Sir,   the    whole    question,    as  my  Hon'ble 
friend  Mr.  Jinnah  has  pointed  out,  is,  Avhat  is  your  practi- 
cal pi'ogramme,  whether  you    propose   to    secure   universal 
mass  education  in  this  country    in  a  reasonable   time,    or 
whether  you  want  to    wait   for    an    indefinite    time.     The 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Sharp  has  given    us    the    figures    for  the  last 
£ve  years.     I  have  worked    out    the    calculation    from  the 
figures  I  have  here,  and  it  comes    to    an    increase  of  about 
120,000  boys  a   year.     Take    the   difference    between    the 
figure  at  the  beginning    and    the    figure    at    the    end,  and 
divide    it    by    5.     The    result    is    not    240,000    as    the 
Hon'ble  Member  said.     I   admit    that    120,000    is  better 
"than  75,000,   but   the    whole    question    is,  what   is    the 
practical    programme     before     us  ?     Do     we     expect      to 
■cover    the    whole    of    this    field    in  a    reasonable    time, 
■or  do  we  want  to  leave  it  to  the   future  indefinitely  ?     In 
one  case  another  century  will   have    to    elapse^*  before    the 
vvhole,problem  is  solved  ;  in  the  other  case,  proceeding   on 
4he  lines  on  which  most   of  the   civilised]  countries    have 
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proceeded,  we  shall^be  able  to  solve  this  problem  in  about- 
twenty  years  or  so.  I  therefore  urge  that  the  question  of 
compulsion  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  ;  and  taking: 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  this  increased* 
awakening  in  the  country  both  on  the  side  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Government  for  primary  education,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  State  is  more  willing  now  to  find  the- 
money,  I  for  one  feel  that  we  are  not  so  far  from  compul- 
sion after  all,  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  Sir,  I  ask. 
that  this  motion  should  be  put  to  the  vote. 


PART  II. 

CONGRESS  SPEECHES. 

BENARES  CONGRESS  PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS. 

[The  following  is  the  Presidential  Address  delivet-ed  bi/ 
the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  at  the  Indian  Xational  Congress 
■held  at  Benares  m  1905; — ] 

Fellow- Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  great,  the 
signal  honour,  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
by  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  this 
year.  As  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors, the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress  is  the  highest 
distinction,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  countrymen  to 
bestow  upon  any  one ;  and  proud,  indeed,  is  that  moment 
in  an  Indian's  life  when  he  receives  at  your  hands  this 
most  conspicuous  mark  of  your  confidence  and  your  favour. 
As  I,  however,  stand  before  you  to-day,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  honour  of  the  position,  great  as  that  is,  as  the  respon- 
sibility which  it  imposes  upon  me,  that  otcupies  my 
thoughts.  When  I  was  first  invited  nearly  four  months 
ago  to  accept  this  office,  we  were  able  to  see  on  the  horizon 
only  the  small  cloud — no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Since 
then  the  sky  has  been  overcast  and  for  some  time  a  storm 
iias  been  raging ;  and  it  is  with  rocks  ahead  and  angry 
waves  beating  around  that  I  am  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  vessel  of  the  Congress.  Even  the  stoutest  heart 
among  us  may  well  own  to  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in  such  a 
situation.  Let  us,  however,  humbly  trust  that  in  this 
holy    city   of   Benai-es,    the    Divine  guidance,  on  which  we 
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may  seciuely  throw  ourpelves,  will  not  fail  up,  and  that  the 
united  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  delegates  assembled 
■will  enable  the  Congress  to  enieige  from  the  present  crisis 
\nth  unimpaired  and  even  enhanced  prestige  and  useful- 
nesi?. 

THE    PRINCE    AND    PRINCESS    OF    AVALES. 

Gentlemen,  our  first  duty  to  day  is  to  offer  our  most 
loyal  and  dutiful  welcome  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  this  their 
first  visit  to  India.  The  Throne  in  England  is  above  all 
parties — beyond  all  controversies.  It  is  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  majesty,  the  honour  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
British  Empire.  And  in  offering  our  homage  to  its  illustri- 
ous occupants  and  their  heii-s  and  representatives,  we  not 
only  perform  a  loyal  duty,  but  also  express  the  gratitude 
of  our  hearts  for  all  that  is  noble  and  high-minded  in 
England's  connection  with  India.  The  late  Queen  Empross,. 
again,  was  known,  within  the  limits  of  her  constitutional 
position,  to  exercise  during  her  reign  her  vast  influence  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  justice  and  sympathy  towards  the 
Indian  people.  "VVe  can  never  forget  that  the  great 
Proclamation  of  1858,  on  which  we  take  our  stand  sa 
largely  in  our  constitutional  struggle,  was  not  only  in 
spirit  but  also  in  substance  her  own  declaration  of  the 
principles  on  which  India  was  to  be  governed.  The  present 
King-Emperor  has  announced  his  resolve  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  mother,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  animated  by  the  same  desire  to  see  a 
a  policy  of  righteousness  pursued  towards  India.  We 
rejoice  that  His  Royal  Highness  and  his  noble  consort 
have  come  out  amongst  us  to  acquaint  themselves  personally 
■with  the  ancient  civilization  of  this  country  and  its  present 
condition.     The  Congress  earnestly  and  respectfully  wishes- 
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Their  Royal  Highnesses  a  most  successful  tour  through 
India,  and  it  humbly  trusts  that  the  knowledge  they  will 
acquire  and  the  recollections  they  will  carry  back  with 
them  will  constitute  a  fresh  bond  of  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment between  the  Royal  Family  in  England  and  the 
Princes  and  people  of  this  country. 

THE    NKW    VICECROY. 

The  Congress  also  offers  a  tnost  cordial  and  respectful 
welcome  to  Their  Excellencies  Lord  and  Lady  Minto.  The 
new  Viceroy  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  at  a 
critical  juncture.  The  temper  of  the  people,  so  sorely  tried 
during  the  last  three  years,  calls  for  the  exercise  of^  wise 
and  statesmanlike  conciliation  on  the  part  of  those  w  ho  are 
in  authority,  if  further  estrangement  between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  is  to  be  prevented.  I  earnestly  trust  that 
such  conciliation  will  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  a 
special  responsibility  rests  upon  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  the 
immediate  task  that  confronts  His  Excellency  is  not 
made  more  difficult  than  it  already  is.  The  difficulties 
of  the  situation  are  not  of  Lord  Minto's  creating,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  both  the 
officials  and  the  public  in  bis  endeavours  to  terminate 
a  state  of  tension  which  has  already  produced  deplor- 
able results  and  which  cannot  be  prolonged  without 
serious   detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

LORD    CURZOX'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

Gentlemen,  how  true  it  is  that  to  everything  there  is 
an  end  !  Thus  even  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Curzon  has 
come  to  a  close  !  For  seven  long  years  all  eyes  had  con- 
stantly to  turn  to  one  masterful  figure  in  the  land — now 
in  admiration,  now  in  astonishment,  more  often  in  angei" 
and  in  pain,  till  at  last  it  has  become  difficult  to  realize 
that  a  change  has  really   come.     For  a  parallel  to  such  ar\ 
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administration,  we  must,  I  think,  go  back  to  the  times  of 
Aurangzebe  in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  There  we 
find  the  same  attempt  at  a  rule  excessively  centralized  and 
intensely  personal,  the  same  strenuous  purpose,  the  same 
overpowering  consciousness  of  duty,  the  same  marvellous 
■capacity  for  work,  the  same  sense  of  loneliness,  the  same 
persistence  in  a  policy  of  distrust  and  repression,  resulting 
in  bitter  exasperation  all  round.  I  think  even  the  most 
devoted  admirer  of  Lord  Curzon  cannot  claim  that  he  has 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  British  rule  in  India 
In  some  respects  his  Lordship  will  always  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  that  ever  came  out  to  this 
country.  His  wonderful  intellectual  gifts,  his  brilliant 
powers  of  expression,  his  phenomenal  energy,  his  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  work — these  will  ever  be  a  theme  of  just 
and  unstinted  praise.  But  the  gods  are  jealous,  and 
[  amidst  such  lavish  endowments,  they  withheld  from  him  a 
sympathetic  imagination,  without  which  no  man  can  ever 
understand  an  alien  people  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  at 
the  end  of  his  adrninistration  Lord  Curzon  did  not  really 
^lnderstand  the  people  of  India.  This  was  at  the  root  of 
his  many  inconsistencies  and  made  him  a  perpetual  puzzle 
to  most  men.  And  thus  the  man,  who  professed  in  all 
sincerity,  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  office,  his  great 
Anxiety  to  show  the  utmost  deference  to  the  feelings  and 
■even  the  prejudices  of  those  over  whom  he  was  set  to 
rule,  ended  by  denouncing  in  unmeasured  terms  not 
only  the  present  generation  of  Indians,  but  also  their 
remote  ancestors  and  even  the  ideals  of  their  race 
which  they  cherish  above  everything  else ;  he,  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  publicly  warred 
the  official  classes  that  "  official  wisdom  is  not  so  trans- 
cendent as   to  be  supei'ior  to  the  stimulus  and  g.uidance 
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•of    public      opinion      and    who     declared     that    in    the 
present   state    of  India    "  the  opinion     of    the  educated 
•classes  is  one  which  it  is  not  statesmanship  to  ignoie  or  to 
despise,"  ended    by    trampling    more    systematically    upon 
that  opinion  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  claiming  for 
his  own    judgment    and    that   of    his    official    colleagues  a 
virtual  character  of  infallibility.     The   fact    is    that    Lord 
Curzon  came  to  India  with   certain    fixed    ideas.     To  him 
India  was  a  counti-y  where  the  Englishman  was    to    mono- 
'polize  for  all  times  all  power  and  talk  all  the  while  of  duty. 
The  Indian's  only  business  was  to  be  governed,  and  it  was 
a  sacrilege  on  his  part  to  have  any  other  aspiration.  In  his 
^scheme   of   things   there    was    no    room    for  the  educated 
•classes  of  the  country ;  and  having  failed  to  •amuse  them 
for  any  length  of  time  by  an  empty  show  of  taking  them 
"into  his  confidence  he  proceeded  in  the  end  to  repress  them. 
Even  in  hia  last  farewell    speech    at    the    BycuUa    Club  in 
Bombay  India  exists  only  as  a   scene   of  the  Englishman's 
labours,  with  the  toiling  millions  of  the   country — eighty 
per  cent,    of    the    population — in    the    background.     The 
■remaining  twenty   per   cent.,    for    aught    they  are   worth, 
might  as  well  be  gently  swept  into    the    sea  I     Had    Lord 
Curzon  been  less  self-centred,  had  he  had  more  humility  in 
his  natui-e,  he  might  perhaps  have  discovered    his   mistake 
'before  it  was  too  late.      This  would  probably  have   enabled 
him  to  avoid  giving  so  much  offence  and  causing   so   much 
tpain  as  he  unhappily  did  during  the  last  two  years,  but    I 
doubt    if    the    main    current    of   his  administration  would 
•even  then  have  flowed  in  another  channel.     Lord  Curzon's 
highest  ideal  of  statesmanship  is   efficiency  of  administra- 
tion.    He  does  not  believe  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  used   to 
-call  the  principle  of  liberty  as  a  factor  of  human  progress. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  popular   aspirations,   and    when 
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he  finds  them  among  a   subject    people,   he    thinks    he    is~ 
rendering  their  country  a  service  by   trying    to    put    them 
down.     Thus  in  his  Byculla  Club  speech  he  actually  stated 
that  he  had  not  ofiered  political  concessions  to   the   people 
of    India,    because    he    "  did    not   regard   it   as  wisdom  or 
statesmanship  in  the  interests  of  India    itself    to   do    so !' 
Taking  Lord  Curzon  at  his  highest,  we   find    him    engaged 
in  a  Herculean  attempt   to    strengthen    the    Englishman's- 
monopoly  of  power  in  India  and  stem  the  tide   of    popular 
agitation  and  discontent  by  rousing  the    members    of    the- 
bureaucracy  to  a  sense  of    duty    similar    to    his    own    and 
raising  the  standard  of  administrative  efliciency  all   round. 
The  attempt  has  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to- fail.    Never  was 
discontent  in  India  more  acute  and  widespread  than    when 
the  late  Viceroy  laid  down  the  reins  of  office ;    and    as    i-e- 
gaids  the  bureaucratic  monopoly  of  power,  I  think    we   aie- 
sensibly    nearer    the    time    when    it    will    be  successfully 
assailed. 

One  claim  Lord  Curzon  advanced  in  his  farewell' 
speech  at  Bombay,  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a 
little.  He  told  his  hearers,  as  he  had  done  once  before — 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Budget  debate — that  even  if  he 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  educated  Indi.ms,  the  masses 
would  be  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  them. 
This  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  interests  of  the 
educated  classes  and  those  of  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen 
is  a  favourite  device  with  those  who  seek  to  repress  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  our  people.  It  is  significant  that 
Lord  Curzon  had  never  resorted  to  it  till  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  educated  classes.  We  know,  of  course,, 
that  the  distinction  is  unreal  and  ridiculous,  and  we  know 
also  that  most  of  those  who  use  it  as  a  convenient  means 
to  disparage  the  educated  classes  cannot  themselves   really 
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believe  in  it.  Lord  Curzon  mentions  the  reduction  of  the 
salt-duty,  the  writing  off  of  famine  arrears,  the  increased 
grants  to  primary  education  and  to  irrigation,  the  attempt 
at  Policp  reform  as  measures  on  which  he  bases  his  claim. 
The  suggestion  here  is  that  he  adopted  these  measures 
for  the  good  of  the  masses  in  spite  of  the  opposition — 
at  any  rate,  the  indifference — of  the  educated  classes,  when 
the  plain  fact  is  that  it  was  the  Congress  that  had  been 
urging  these  measures  year  after  year  on  the  attention  of 
Government  and  that  it  was  only  after  years  of  persistent 
agitation  that  it  was  able  to  move  the  Government  in  the 
desired  direction.  Four  years  ago,  when,  with  a  surplus 
of  seven  crores  or  nearly  five  millions  sterling  in  hand,  the 
Government  of  India  did  not  remit  any  taxation,  and  I 
ventured  to  complnin  of  this  in  Council  and  to  urge  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  salt-duty,  I  well  remember  how 
Lord  Curzon  sneered  at  those  who  "  talked  glibly  "  of  the 
burdens  of  the  masses  and  of  the  necessity  of  lowering  the 
salt-tax  as  a  measure  of  relief  !  Lord  Curzon  was  fortu- 
nate in  coming  to  India  when  the  currency  legislation  of  j 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  David  Barbour  had  succeeded 
in  artificially  raising  the  rupee  to  its  present  level,  thereby! 
enabling  the  Government  of  India  to  save  about  four  mil- 
lions sterling  a  year  on  its  Home  remittances.  This,  with 
the  recovery  of  the  opium  revenue,  placed  huge  surpluses 
at  Lord  Curzon's  disposal  throughout  his  administration, 
and  he  never  knew  a  moment  of  that  financial  stress  and 
anxiety  which  his  predecessors  had  to  face  for  a  series  of 
years.  Considering  how  large  these  surpluses  have  been,  I 
do  not  think  the  relief  given  by  Lord  Curzon  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  has  by  any  means  been  liberal.  He 
himself  estimated  last  March  the  total  amount  of  this  relief 
at    7    millions     sterling.      He     did     not    mention     tha. 
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■during  the  same  time  he  had  taken  from  the  taxpayers  33 
millions  sterling  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  the 
Oovernment.  Again,  how  paltry  is  the  relief  given  by  the 
reduction  of  the  salt  duty  and  the  writing  ofl'  of  famine 
arrears  compared  with  the  enormous  injury  done  to  the 
mass  of  our  people  by  the  artificial  raising  of  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  which  led  to  heavy  im- 
mediate depreciation  of  their  small  savings  in  silver,  and 
which  makes  a  grievous  addition  to  their  permanent 
burdens  by  indirectly  enhancing  their  assessments 
and  increasing  their  debts  to  the  money-lender  as  prices 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  rupee  !  Much  has  been  made 
of  Lord  Curzon's  increased  grants  to  primary  education. 
Considering  how  little  the  State  does  in  India  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  it  would  have  been  astonishing,  if 
with  such  surpluses  Lord  Curzon  had  not  made  any  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  expenditure  of  the  country.  But 
if  he  has  given  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  to  education, 
he  has  given  five  millions  a  year  more  to  the  Army  ;  and 
with  reckless  profusion  he  has  increased  the  salaries  of 
European  officials  in  many  departments  and  has  created 
several  new  posts  for  them.  "  A  spirit  of  expenditure,"  to 
use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  has  been  abroad  in 
all  directions  during  his  time,  and  he  has  never  piact'sed 
the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  economy,  with  which  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  are  bound  up.  Of  course  a  ruler 
cannot  labour  as  devotedly  as  Lord  Curzon  has  done  for 
seven  years  for  increased  efficiency  without  removing  or 
mitigating  important  administrative  evils ;  but  that  is 
quite  different  from  a  claim  of  championing  the  special 
interests  of  the  masses  as  against  their  natural  leaders 
and  spokesmen,  .  the  educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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PARTITION    OF    BENGAL. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  us  all  at  this  moment  is  the  Partition  of  Bengal. 
A  cruel  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  our  Bengalee  brethren 
and  the  whole  country  has  been  stirred  to  its  deepest 
depths  Avith  sorrow  and  resentment,  as  has  never  been  the 
case  befoi'e.  The  scheme  of  partition,  concocted  in  the 
dark  and  carried  out  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition 
that  any  Government  measure  has  encountered  during  the 
last  half  a  century,  will  always  stand  as  a  complete  illus- 
tration of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  system  of 
bureaucratic  rule — its  utter  contempt  for  public  opinion,, 
its  arrogant  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  its  reckless 
disregard  of  the  most  cherished  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
mockery  an  appeal  to  its  sense  of  justice  becomes,  its  cool 
preference  of  Service  interests  to  those  of  the  governed. 
Lord  Curzon  and  his  advisers — if  he  ever  had  any  advisers- 
— could  never  allege  that  they  had  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  depth  of  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  All  that 
could  possibly  have  been  done  by  way  of  a  respectful  re- 
presentation of  the  views  of  the  people  had  been  done. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  partition  of  some  sort  was 
contemplated,  meeting  after  meeting  of  protest  was  held, 
till  over  five  hundred  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
Province  had  procbiimed  in  no  uncertain  voice  that  the- 
attempt  to  dismember  a  compact  and  homogeneous  pro- 
vince, to  which  the  people  were  passionately  attached  and 
of  which  they  were  justly  proud,  was  deeply  resented  and< 
would  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  Memorials  to  the 
same  effect  poured  in  upon  the  Viceroy.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  was  implored  to  withhold  his  sanction 
to  the  proposed  measure.  The  intervention  of  the  British- 
House  of  Commons  was  sought,  first,  by   a    monster  ^peti- 
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tion,  signed  by  sixty  thousand  people,  and  later  by  means 
of  a  debate  on  the  subject  raised  in  the  House  by  our  ever 
watchful  friend — Mr.  Herbert  Roberts.  All  proved  un- 
availing. The  Viceroy  had  made  up  his  mind.  The 
officials  under  him  had  expressed  approval.  What  busi- 
ness had  the  people  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  and  to 
stand  in  the  way  ?  To  add  insult  to  injury,  Lord  Curzon 
described  the  opposition  to  his  measure  as  '  manufactured  ' 
— the  opposition  in  which  all  classes  of  Indians,  high  and 
low,  uneducated  and  educated,  Hindus  and  Mahonimedans, 
had  joined,  the  opposition  than  which  nothing  more  in- 
tense, nothing  more  widespread,  nothing  more  spontane- 
ous, had  been  seen  in  this  country  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  political  agitation  !  Let  it  be  remembered  that  when 
the  late  Viceroy  cast  this  stigma  on  those  who  were  ranged 
against  his  proposals,  not  a  single  public  pronouncement  in 
favour  of  those  proposals  had  been  made  -by  any  section 
of  the  community  ;  and  that  among  the  foremost  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  were  men  like  Sir  Jotindra  Mohan 
Tagore  and  Sir  Gurudas  Bannerji,  Raja  Peary  Mohan 
Mukerji  and  Dr.  Rash  Behary  Ghose,  the  Maharajas  of 
Mymensing  and  Kassimbazaar — men  who  keep  themselves 
aloof  from  ordinary  political  agitation  and  never  say  a 
word  calculated  in  any  way  to  embarrass  the  authorities, 
and  who  came  forward  to  oppose  publicly  the  Partition 
project  only  from  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  their  doing  what  they  could  to  avert  a  dreade'3  calamity. 
If  the  opinions  of  even  such  men  are  to  be  brushed  aside 
with  contempt,  if  all  Indians  are  to  be  treated  as  no  better 
than  dumb-driven  cattle  ;  if  men,  whom  any  other  coun- 
try would  delight  to  honour,  are  to  be  thus  made  to  realize 
the  utter  humiliation  and  helplessness  of  their  position  in 
their  own,  then  all  I  can  say  is  "  Good-bye  to  all  hope    of 
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•co-operating  in  any  way  with  the  bureaucracy  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  !  "  I  can  conceive  of  no  graver 
indictment  of  British  rule  than  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  be  possible  after  a  hundred   years  of  that  i-ule  ! 

Gentlemen,  I  have  carefully  gone  through  all  the 
papers  which  have  been  published  by  the  Government 
on  this  subject  of  Partition.  Three  things  have  struck 
me  forcibly — a  determination  to  dismember  Bengal  at 
all  costs,  an  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  Assam 
at  the  expense  of  Bengal,  and  a  desire  to  suit  everything 
to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  Civil  Service.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  number  of  new  piizes  have  been 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  that  Service — one  Lieutenant- 
■Cxovernorship,  two  Memberships  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
one  Commissionei'ship  of  a  Division,  several  Secretaryships 
and  Under-Secretaryships — but  alternative  schemes  of  re- 
adju.stment  have  been  rejected  on  the  express  ground  that 
their  adoption  would  be  unpopular  with  the  members  of 
the  Service.  Thus,  even  if  a  reduction  of  the  charge  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  had  really  become  in- 
evitable— a  contention  which  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  subject.  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  who  was  Secretary  to 
the  Bengal  Government  under  seven  Lieutenant-Governors 
does  not  admit — one  would  have  thought  that  the  most 
"natural  course  to  take  was  to  separate  Behar,  Orissa  and 
■Chota  Nagpore  from  Bengal  and  form  them  into  a  separate 
province.  This  would  have  made  the  Western  Province 
■one  of  30  millions  in  place  of  the  Eastern.  But  this,  says 
the  Government  of  India,  "would  take  from  Bengal  all  its 
best  districts  and  would  make  the  Province  universally 
Tinpopular."  This  was  of  course  a  fatal  objection,  for 
compared  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Civil  Service  the 
trampling  under  foot  of  public  opinion   and  the   outraging 
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of  the  deepest  feelings  of  a  whole  people  was  a  small  mat- 
ter I  But  one  can  see  that  administrative  considerations 
were  really  only  secondary  in  the  determination  of  this- 
question.  The  dismemberment  of  Bengal  had  become- 
necessary,  because,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of  India 
"  it  cannot  be  for  the  lasting  good  of  any  country  or  any 
people  that  public  opinion  or  what  passes  for  it  should  be- 
manufactured  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
at  a  single  centre  and  should,  be  disseminated  thence  for 
universal  adoption,  all  other  views  being  discouraged  or 
suppressed."  "  From  every  point  of  view,"  the  Govern- 
ment further  states,  "  it  appears  to  us  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  centres  of  independent  opinion,  local 
aspirations,  local  ideals  and  to  preserve  the  growing  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  of  Bengal  from  being  cramped  and 
stunted  by  the  process  of  forcing  it  prematurely  into  a 
mould  of  rigid  and  sterile  uniformity.'"  You  will  see  that 
this  is  only  a  paraphrase,  in  Lord  Curzon's  most  approved 
style,  of  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Bengal  that  their 
fair  Province  has  been  dismembered  to  desti'oy  their  grow- 
ing solidarity,  check  their  national  aspirations  and  weaken 
their  power  of  co-operating  for  national  ends,  lessen  the- 
influence  of  their  educated  classes  with  their  countrymen,, 
and  reduce  the  political  importance  of  Calcutta.  After 
this,  let  no  apologist  of  the  late  Viceroy  pretend  that  the 
object  of  the  partition  was  administrative  convenience  and 
not  political  repression  ! 

Gentlemen,  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  in  terms  of  due 
restraint  of  Lord  Curzon's  conduct  throughout  this  affair. 
Having  published  his  earlier  and  smaller  scheme  for  public 
criticism,  it  was  his  clear  duty  to  publish  similarly  the 
later  and  larger  scheme  which  he  afterwards  substituted 
for  it.     But  in   consequence  of  the  opposition  which  the 
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first  scheme  encountered,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking- 
the  public  any  more  into  his  confidence  and  proceeded  ta 
work  in  the  matter  in  the  dark.  For  more  than  a  year 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  his  intentions,  and  while  he 
was  silently  elaborating  the  details  of  his  measure,  h& 
allowed  the  impression  to  prevail  that  the  Government 
had  abandoned  the  partition  project.  And  in  the  end 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  Secretary  of  State's 
sanction  to  the  scheme,  it  was  from  Simla,  where  he  and 
his  official  colleagues  were  beyond  the  reach  of  public 
opinion,  that  he  sprang  the  final  orders  of  Government 
upon  an  unprepared  people.  Then  suddenly  came  his- 
resignation.  And  the  people  permitted  themselves  for  a 
while  to  hope  that  it  would  bring  them  at  least  a  brief 
respite,  especially  as  Mr.  Brodrick  had  promised  shortly 
before  to  present  further  papers  on  the  subject  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  scheme 
would  not  be  brought  into  operation  till  Parliament  ire- 
assembled  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Of  course,  after 
his  resignation,  the  only  proper,  the  only  dignified  course 
for  Lord  Curzon  was  to  take  no  step  which  it  was  difficult 
to  revoke  and  the  consequences  of  which  would  have  to  be 
faced  not  by  him,  but  by  his  successor  ;  he  owed  it  to 
Lord  Minto  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
question  for  himself ;  he  owed  it  to  the  Royal  visitors  not  to 
plunge  the  largest  Province  of  India  into  violent  agitation 
and  grief  on  the  eve  of  their  visit  to  it.  But  Lord  Curzon 
was  determined  to  partition  Bengal  before  he  left  India 
and  so  he  rushed  the  necessary  legislation  through  the 
Legislative  Council  at  Simla,  which  only  the  official  mem- 
bers could  attend,  and  enforced  his  ordei-s  on  16th  October 
last — a  day  observed  as  one  of  universal  mourning  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  Bengal.  And  now,  while  he  himself 
52 
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has  gone  from  India,  what  a  sea  of  troubles  he  has  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  !  Fortunately,  there  are  grounds 
to  believe  that  Lord  Minto  will  deal  with  the  situation 
with  tact,  firmness,  and  sympathy,  and  it  seems  he  has 
already  pulled  up  to  some  extent  Lord  Curzon's  favourite 
Lieutenant,  the  first  ruler  of  the  new  Eastern  Province. 
Mr.  Fuller  has  evidently  cast  to  the  winds  all  prudence,  all 
restraint,  all  sense  of  responsibility.  Even  if  a  fraction  of 
what  the  papers  have  been  reporting  be  true,  his  extra- 
ordinary doings  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  goading  a  docile  people  into  a 
state  of  dangerous  despair  than  the  kind  of  hectoring  and 
repression  he  has  been  attempting. 

But,    gentlemen,    as    has    been    well    said,    even   in 
things    evil    there   is  a  soul  of  goodness,    and    the   dark 
times  through   which    Bengal   has  passed   and  is  passing, 
have   not    been    without    a    message   of    bright   hope    for 
the  future.     The   tremendous    upheaval   of    popular   feel- 
ing   which    has   taken    place    in    Bengal    in    consequence 
of  the  partition,  will  constitute  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  our  national  progress.     For  the  first  time  since   British 
rule  began,  all  sections  of  the  Indian  community,  without 
distinction  of  caste  or  creed,  have  been   moved,   by  a  com- 
mon impulse  and  without  the  stimulus  of  external  pressure, 
to  act  together  in  ofiering  resistance  to  a   common    wrong, 
A  wave  of  true  national  consciousness  has   swept   over  the 
Province  and,  at  its  touch,  old  barriers  have,   for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  been  thrown    down,   personal   jealousies    have 
vanished,  other  controversies  have  been  hushed  !     Bengal's 
heroic  stand  against  the  oppression  of  a  harsh   and   uncon- 
trolled bureaucracy  has  astonished  and  gi-atified  all   India, 
and  her  sufierings  have  not   been   endured    in   vain,  when 
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"they  have  helped  to  draw  closer  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
sympathy  and  in  aspiration.  A  great  rush  and  uprising 
of  the  waters  such  as  has  been  recently  witnessed  in  Ben- 
-gal  cannot  take  place  without  a  little  inundation  over  the 
banks  here  and  there.  These  little  excesses  are  inevitable 
when  large  masses  of  men  move  spontaneously — -especially 
when  the  movement  is  from  darkness  into  light,  from 
bondage  towards  freedom — and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
•disconcert  us  too  much.  The  most  astounding  fact  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  public  life  of  this  country  has  received 
an  accession  of  strength  of  great  importance,  and  for  this 
all  India  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bengal.  Of 
•course  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  leaders  of  Bengal 
are  enormous  and  perhaps  they  have  only  just  begun.  But 
I  know  there  is  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  "any  res- 
ponsibilities, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  sacrifices 
are  necessary  will  be  cheerfully  made.  All  India  is  at  their 
back,  and  they  will  receive  in  the  work  that  lies  before 
them  the  cordial  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  other  Pro- 
vinces. Any  discredit  that  is  allowed  to  fall  on  them 
;alfects  us  all.  They  on  their  side  must  not  forget  that  the 
honour  of  all  India  is  at  present  in  their  keeping. 

THE   SWADESHI    MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  a  move- 
ment which  has  spread  so  rapidly  and  has  been  hailed  with 
«o  much  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country  during  the  last 
-few  months — the  Swadeshi  movement.  It  is  necessary,  at 
"the  outset,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  movement  start- 
ed in  Bengal,  which  has  really  given  it  such  immense 
impetus — the  boycott  of  British  goods.  We  all  know  that 
when  our  Bengalee  brethren  found  that  nothing  would 
-turn  the  late  Viceroy  from  his  purpose  of  partitioning 
Bengal,  that  all  their  protests  in  the  Press  and  on  the  plat_ 
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form,  all  their  memoiials  to  him,  to  the  Secretary  of  State- 
and  to  Parliament  were  unavaiiing,  that    the    Government 
exercised  its  despotic    strength  to  trample    on    their  most 
cherished  feelings  and  to  injure  their  dearest  interests  and  that 
no  protection  against  this  of  any  kind  was  forthcoming  from 
any  quarter,  they,   in    their    extiemity,    resolved    to  have- 
recourse  to  this  bojxott  movements   This  they  did    with  a- 
twofold  object — first   as    a    demonstration    of    their    deep 
resentment  at  the    treatment    they   were    receiving,    and,, 
secondly,  to  atti^ct  the  attention  of  the  people  in  England 
to  their  grievances,  so  that  those  who  were  in  a  position  to- 
call  the  Government  of  India  to  account  might  understand 
what  was  taking  place  in  India.     It  was  thus  as  a  political 
weapon,  used  for  a  definite  political  purpose,  that  they  had 
recourse  to  the  boycott ;  and  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
position  they  had  every  justification  for  the  step  they  took. 
And  I  can  tell  you    from   personal    experience   that   their 
action    has   proved    immensely    efiective    in    drawing  the- 
attention  of  English  people  to    the   state    of  things  in  our 
country.     But  a  weapon  like  this    must    be   reserved  only 
fofl*  extreme  occasionsTj  There  are  obvious  risks  involved' 
in  its  failure  and  it  cannot  be  used  with  sufficient  effective- 
ness, unless  there  is  an  extraordinary  upheaval   of  popular 
feeling  behind  it.     It  is  bound  to  rouse  angry  passions   on 
the  other  side,  and  no  true  well-wisher  of  his  country  wilt 
be  responsible  for  provoking    such   passions,    except  under 
an    overpowering    sense    of    necessity.     On    an  extreme 
occasion,  of  course,  a  boycotting  demonstration  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  that  occasion  must   be  one  to  drive  all  the- 
classes,  as  in  Bengal,  to  act  with  one  impulse,  and  make  all 
leaders  sink  their  personal  difi'erences  in  the   presence  of  a 
common  danger.     It  is  well   to   remember  that   the   term- 
*  boycott,'  owing  to  its  origin,  has  got   unsavoury   associa- 
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'iions,  and  it  conveys  to  the  mind  before  everything  else  a 
-vindictive  desire  to  injure  another.  Such  a  desire  on  our 
-part,  as  a  normal  feature  of  our  relations  with  England,  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  if  the  boycott  is 
♦confined  to  British  goods  only,  it  leaves  us  free  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  other  foreign  countries,  and  this  does  not  help 
•the  Swadeshi  movement  in  any  way. 

Gentlemen,  the  true  Swadeshi  movement  is  both  a 
■patriotic  and  an  economic  movement.  The  idea  of 
Swadeshi  or  '  one's  own  country'  is  one  of  the  noblest  con- 
•ceptions  that  have  ever  stirred  the  heart  of  humanity.  As 
the  poet  asks — 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, — 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

The  devotion  to  mother-land,  which  is  enshrined  in 
■the  highest  Swadeshi,  is  an  influence  so  profound  and  so 
passionate  that  its  very  thought  thrills  and  its  actual 
■touch  lifts  one  out  of  oneself.  India  needs  to-day  above 
everything  else  that  the  gospel  of  this  devotion  should  be 
preached  to  high  and  low,  to  prince  and  to  peasant, 
in  town  and  in  hamlet,  till  the  service  of  mother- 
land becomes  with  us  as  overmastering  a  passion 
■as  it  is  in  Japan.  The  Swadeshi  movement,  as  it  is 
•ordinarily  understood,  presents  one  part  of  this  gospel 
-to  the  mass  of  our  people  in  a  form  which  brings  it 
within  their  comprehension.  It  turns  their  thoughts  to 
•their  country,  accustoms  them  to  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
making  some  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  enables  them  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  her  economic  development  and  teaeh- 
•es  them  the  important  lesson  of  co-operating  with  one 
another  for  a  national  end.  All  this  is  most  valuable  work 
and  those  who  undertake  it  are  entitled  to  feel  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  highly  patriotic  mission.     But  the  move- 
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ment  on  its  material  side  is  an  economic  one  ;  and  thougb 
self-denying  ordinances,  extensively  entered  into,  must 
serve  a  valuable  economic  purpose,  namely,  to  ensure  a 
ready  consumption  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  in  the 
country  and  to  furnish  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion by  keeping  the  demand  for  indigenous  things  largely 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  the  difficulties  that  surround  the 
question  economically  are  so  great  that  they  require  the 
co-operation  of  every  available  agency  to  sui mount  them. 
The  problem  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  Tw.elve 
years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Ranade  remarked  at  an  Industrial 
Conference  held  at  Poona  : — -"  The  poUtical  domination  of 
one  country  by  another  attracts  far  more  attention  than 
the  more  formidable,  though  unfelt  domination,  which  the 
capital,  enterprise  and  skill  of  one  country  exercise  over 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  another.  This  latter  domi- 
nation has  an  insidious  influence  which  paralyzes  the 
springs  of  all  the  varied  activities,  which  together  make  up 
the  life  of  a  nation."  The  question  of  produce  is  a  ques- 
tion of  capital,  enterprise  and  skill,  and  in  all  these  factors 
our  deficiency  at  present  is  very  great.  Whoever  can  help 
in  any  one  of  these  fields  is,  therefore,  a  worker  in  the 
Swadeshi  cause  and  should  be  welcomed  as  such.  Not  by 
methods  of  exclusion  but  by  those  of  comprehension,  not 
by  insisting  on  every  one  working  in  the  same  part  of  the 
field  but  by  leaving  each  one  free  to  select  his  own  corner^ 
by  attracting  to  the  cause  all  who  are  likely  to  help  and 
not  alienating  any  who  are  already  with  us,  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  likely  to  be  overcome.  Above  all,. 
let  us  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  fresh  divisions  in  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Swadeshism.  Xo  greater  perver- 
sion of  its  true  spirit  could  be  imagined  than  that. 

Take  the  question  of  cotton  piece-goods,  of  which  we 
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import  at  present  over  22  millions  sterling  worth  a  year. 
This  is  by  far  the  heaviest  item  among  our  imports  and 
our  present  Swadeshi  agitation  is  directed  mainly  towards 
producing  as  much  of  these  goods  in  our  own  country  a* 
possible.  I  have  consulted  three  of  the  best  experts  avail- 
able in  India  on  this  subject — Mr.  Bezanji  of  Xagpore,  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  late  Mr.  Tata  in  mill  matters,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Vithaldas  Damodardhas,  who  has  written  an 
admirable  paper  on  the  Cotton  Industry  for  the  Industrial 
Conference  and  has  kindly  placed  a  copy  of  it  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  our  friend  Mr.  "Wacha.  They  are  all  agreed 
about  the  requirements  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
So  far  as  the  cotton  fabrics  are  concerned,  even  strict  Free 
Traders  should  have  rothing  to  say  against  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  Swadeshi  movement  seeks  to  give  to  their 
manufacture  in  India.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
usual  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  a  system  of 
State  protection  do  not  apply  to  helpful  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  consumers,  such  as  the  Swadeshi  movement 
endeavours  to  promote.  Moreover,  the  essence  of  Free 
Trade  is  that  a  commodity  should  be  produced  where  the 
comparative  cost  of  its  product  is  the  least  and  that  it 
should  be  consumed  where  its  relative  value  is  the  highest  * 
and  if  accidental  circumstances  have  thwarted  such  an 
adjustment  in  a  given  case,  any  agency  which  seeks  to' 
overcome  the  impediment  works  in  the  end  in  the  interests 
of  true  Free  Trade.  Now  everyone  will  admit  that  with 
cheap  labour  and  cotton  at  her  own  door,  India  enjoys 
exceptional  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  ;  and  if  the  Swadeshi  movement  helps  her  to  regain 
her  natural  position  in  this  respect — a  position  which  she 
once  occupied  but  out  of  which  she  has  been  driven  by  an 
extraordinary   combination   of   circumstances — the  move- 
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ment  works  not  against  but  in    furtherance   of   true    Free 
Trade.     Even  at  present   the   cotton   industry   in  India  is 
an  important  one.     It   is    the  largest  industry  after  agri- 
culture in  the  country  ;  it  is  also  the  only  one — agriculture 
excepted — in  which  the  Indians   themselves   have   a   sub- 
stantial share.     It  is    represented    by   a  paid-up  capital  of 
about  1 7  crores  of  rupees  or  a  little  over  1 1    millions  ster- 
ling, the  number  of  mills  being  about   200,  with   five    mil- 
lion spindles  and  fifty  thousand  power-looms.     In  addition 
to  this,  there  are,  according  to  the  census  of    1901,  about 
a  quarter  of    a    million    persons    engaged    in  hand-loom 
weaving  in  the  country.     Our  mills  consume  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  produce  of  India  and  produce  58    crore 
lbs.  of  yarn.     Of  this    quantity,    Mr.    Vithaldas   tells  us, 
about  23|  crore  lbs.  is  exported  to  China  and  other  foreign 
•ountries,  about  13|  crore  lbs.  is  used  in  our  weaving  mills 
and  about  19  crore  lbs.  is  woven    by   hand-loom    weavers, 
the  remaining  2  crore  lbs.  going  to  the  manufacture  of  rope 
and  twine.     In   addition   to   this,    .3   crore  lbs.    of  yarn  is 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,   and  is  consumed  by 
the  hand-looms.     The  hand-loom  industry  of  the   country 
thus   absorbs,    in    spite    of    its    hard  struggles,  about  22 
crore   lbs.    of  yarn,   or  nearly   double  the  quantity  woven 
by  power-looms,  and  this  is  a  most  interesting  and   signifi- 
cant fact.     The  yarn  used  by  the  weaving    mills   produces 
about   55    crores    of    yards    of    cloth,    of    which    about 
14    crore    yards    is    exported    to    foreign  countries  and 
about    41      crores      is      left      for    consumption    in    the 
country.     If  we  put  down   the  production    of  the  hand- 
looms  at  about  90  crore  yards,    we   have   about   1 30  crore 
yards  as  the  quantity  of  Swadeshi  cloth  conijumed   at  pre- 
sent in  India. 

The  quantity  of  piece-goods  imported  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  retained  for  use  in  the  country  is  about  205 
■crore  yards  a  year.  Of  the  total  cloth  consumed,  therefore, 
over  one-third  is  at  present  Swadeshi.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  situation.  But  the  imported  cloth  is 
almost  all  superior  in  quality.  "While  our  mills,"  Mr. 
Vithaldas  says,  "  produce  the  coarser  cloth,  say,  from  yarn 
up  to  30's  count  and  in  a  few  cases  up  to  40's,  the  bulk  of 
the  imported  cloth  is  of  the  finer  quality,  using  yarn  over 
50's  count.  The  Indian  weaving  mills  are  obliged  to  restrict 
themselves  for  the  most  part  to  weaving  coarser  cloth 
owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  cotton  now  grown  in  the 
•country."  It  may  be  noted  that  even  from  existing  cotton, 
hand-looms  can,  owing  to  their  greater  delicacy  of  handling 
the  yarn,  produce  finer  cloth  than  the  power-looms.  Fort- 
unately, owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bombay  Government — exertions  for  which  it 
is  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  whole  country — 
Egyptian  cotton  has  just  been  successfully  introduced  into 
Sind  and  this  year  a  thousand  bales  of  a  quality  equal  to 
very  good  Egyptian  have  been  produced.  A  much  heavier 
•crop  is  expected  next  year  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its 
•cultivation  will  rapidly  extend.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  our  manufacturing  the  quality  of  cloth  that  is  at  pre- 
sent imported  is  one  of  capital.  Mr.  Wacha  estimates 
that  if  the  whole  quantity  of  205  crore  yards  is  to  be  pro- 
■duced  by  mills,  tho  industry  requires  an  additional 
•capital  of  about  .SO  crores  of  rupees.  Even  if  we  proposed 
to  spread  this  over  ten  years,  we  should  require  an  addition 
of  3  crores  of  i  upees  every  year.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  British  India,  we  shall  find  that  the 
total  increase  in  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  only  about  3  crores  for  ten  years, 
an  amount  that  Mr.  Wacha  wants  every  year.  The  normal 
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development  of  the  mill  industry  is  thus  plainly  unequal  to- 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
to  remember  what  Mr.  Bezanji  says  that  the  present 
mill-owners  must  not  be  expected  to  be  very  keen  about 
the  production  of  finer  cloth,  because  its  manufacture  is 
much  less  paying  than  that  of  the  coarser  cloth.  This  i& 
due  to  various  causes,  the  principal  one  among  them  being" 
that  English  capital,  similarly  invested,  is  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  range  of  profits.  Capital  from  other  quarters 
must,  therefore,  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  undertake 
this  business.  If  we  again  turn  to  the  Statistical  Abstract,, 
we  shall  find  that  our  people  hold  about  50  crores  of  rupees 
in  Government  Securities  and  about  1 1  crores  in  Postal 
Savings  Banks.  The  private  deposits  stand  at  about  .35 
crores  of  rupees,  but  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  much  of  the  amount  is  held  by  Indians.  Considering 
the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion, these  resources  are,  of  course,  extremely  meagre. 
Still  they  might  furnish  some  part  of  the  capital  needed. 
In  this  connection  may  J.  say  that  a  special  responsibility 
now  rests  in  the  matter  on  the  aristocracy  of  Bengal  t 
And  this  is  not  mei-ely  because  the  Swadeshi  movement  is 
being  so  vigorously  advocated  in  their  Province,  but  also 
because,  owing  to  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  Bengal, 
they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  resources,  which  in  other  parts 
of  India,  are  swept  into  the  cofiers  of  the  State.  If 
sufficient  capital  is  forthcoming,  Mr.  Bezanji's  patriotism 
may,  I  am  sure,  be  relied  on  to  secure  for  the  undertaking- 
whatever  assistance  his  great  capacity  and  unrivalled  know- 
ledge can  give.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
capital  will  come  forward  only  cautiously  for  this  branch  of 
the  business.  But  the  handlooms  are  likely  to  prove  of 
greater  immediate    service.     Mr.  Yithaldas   looks  forward 
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to  a  great  revival  of  the  hand-loom  industry  in  the 
country,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  he  says 
on  this  point  in  his  paper  :  "  The  village  industry,  "  he 
says,  "  gives  means  of  livelihood  not  only  to  an  immense 
number  of  the  weaver  class,  but  affords  means^of  supple- 
menting their  income  to  agriculturists — the  backbone  of 
India — who  usually  employ  themselves  on  hand-looms  when 
field  work  is  unnecessary,  and  also  when,  owing  to  famine, 
drought  or  excessive  rains,  agricultural  operations  are  not 
possible.  Now  the  apparatus  with  which  they  work  is 
nearly  two  centuries  behind  the  times.  Mr.  Havell^ 
Principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  of  Arts,  Mr.  Chatterton 
of  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Churchill  of 
Bangalore,  along  with  many  others,  are  doing  yeoman's 
service  by  taking  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  supplying 
economical  and  improved  apparatus  to  the  hand -loom 
weavers.  Mr.  Havell  has  pointed  out  that  in  preparing 
the  work  our  hand-loom  weavers  are  incapable  of  winding 
more  than  two  threads  at  a  time,  though  the  simplest 
mechanical  device  would  enable  them  to  treat  50  or  100 
threads  simultaneously.  The  latest  European  hand-loom 
which  successively  competes  with  the  power-loom  in  Cairo 
and  in  many  places  in  Europe,  can  turn  out  a  maximum 
of  68  yards  of  common  cloth  in  a  day.  Mr.  Havell  is 
satisfied  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imported  cotton 
cloth  can  be  made  in  the  Indian  hand-looms  with  great 
profit  to  the  whole  community.  The  question  of  the 
immediate  revival  of  the  hand-loom  weaving  industry  on  a 
commercial  basis  demands  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
every  well-wisher  of  India  and  evidence  gives  promise  of  a 
successful  issue  to  efforts  put  forward  in  this  direction. "^ 
The  outlook  here  is  thus  hopeful  and  cheering  ;  only  we 
must  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  co-operation  of  all  who  cap 
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telp — in«luding  the  Government — is  needed   to   overcome 
^he  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  path. 

OUE   AIMS   AND   ASPIRATIONS. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  twenty- first  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  Year  after  year,  since  1885, 
we  have  been  assembling  in  these  gatherings  to  give  voice 
to  our  aspirations  and  to  formulate  our  wants.  "V\'Tien  the 
movement  was  first  inaugurated,  we  were  under  the 
influence  of  that  remarkable  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for 
British  Rule,  which  had  been  evoked  in  the  country  by  the 
great  Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  The  best 
beloved  of  India's  Viceroys  was  not  content  to  ofier  mere 
lip-homage  to  the  principle  that  righteousness  alone  exal- 
teth  a  nation.  He  had  dared  to  act  on  it  in  practice  and 
he  had  braved  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  India  for  its  sake.  Lord  Ripon's  noblest  service 
to  this  country  was  that  he  greatly  quickened  the  processes 
by  which  the  consciousness  of  a  national  purpose  comes  to 
/•establish  itself  in  the  minds  of  a  people.  The  Congress 
/  movement  was  the  direct  and  immediate  outcome  of  this 
realization.  It  was  started  to  focus  and  organize  the 
patriotic  forces  that  were  working  independently  of  one 
another  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  invest 
their  work  with  a  national  character  and  to  increase  their 
general  eflectiveness.  Hope  at  that  time  was  warm  and 
faith  shone  bright,  largely  as  a  result  of  Lord  Ripon's 
Viceroyalty,  and  those  who  started  the  Congress  believed 
that,  by  oftering  their  criticism  and  urging  their  demands 
from  a  national  platform  where  they  could  speak  in  the 
name  of  all  India,  they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  continu- 
ous improvement  of  the  administration  and  a  steady 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
people.     Twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and    during   the 
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time  much  has  happened  to  chill  that  hope  and  dim  that- 
faith,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  work  of  great  value 
in  our  national  life  has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
minds  of  the  people  have  been  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
a  united  India  working  for  her  salvation  ;  a  national  public 
opinion  has  been  created  ;  close  bonds  of  sympathy  now 
knit  together  the  different  Provinces ;  caste  and  creed 
separations  hamper  lees  and  less  the  pursuit  of  common 
aims  ;  the  dignity  of  a  consciousness  of  national  existence 
has  spread  over  the  whole  land.  Our  record  of  political 
concessions  won  is,  no  doubt,  very  meagre,  but  those  that 
have  been  secured  are  of  considerable  value  ;  some  retrogres- 
sion has  been  prevented ;  and  if  latterly  we  have  been 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction,  the  resistance  we  have 
offered,  though  it  has  failed  of  its  avowed  purpose,  has 
substantially  strengthened  our  public  life.  Our  delibera- 
tions have  extended  over  a  very  wide  range  of  problems  ;■ 
public  opinion  in  the  country  is,  in  consequence,  better- 
informed,  and  the  Press  is  steadily  growing  in  authority 
and  usefulness.  Above  all,  there  is  a  general  perception 
now  of  the  goal  towards  which  we  have  to  strive  and  a 
wide  recognition  of  the  arduous  character  of  the  struggle 
and  the  immense  sacrifices  it  requires. 

The    goal    of   the    Congress   is   that   India    shoud  be" 
governed    in    the    interests  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
that,  in  course  of  time,  a  form  of    Government    should   bo-  '\ 
attained  in  this  country  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  Self- 
Governing  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire.     For  better,  for 
worse,  our  destinies  are  now  linked  with  those  of  England 
and  the  Congress  freely  recognises  that   whatever   advance 
we    seek  must  be  within  the  Empire  itself.     That  advance 
moreover,    can    only    be    gradual,  as  at  each  stage  of  the 
progress  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  pass  through  a  brief ; 
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J  course  of  apprenticeship  before  we  are  enabled  to  go  to  the 
•  next   one ;    for  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  the  sense 
of  responsibility,    required    for   the  proper  exercise  of  the 
political   institutions    of   the    West,  can  be  acquired  by  an 
Eastern  people  through  practical  training   and    experiment 
only.     To  admit  this  is  not  to  express  any  agreement   with 
those  who  usually  oppose  all  attempts  at  reform  on  the  plea 
that  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it.     "  It  is  liberty  alone," 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  words  of  profound  wisdom,    "  which 
fits  men  for  liberty.     This  proposition,  like  evey    other   in 
politics,  has  its  bounds ;  but  it  is  far  safer  than  the  counter 
doctrine,   wait    till  they  are  fit."     While,  therefore,  we  are 
prepared  to  allow  that  an  advance  towards  our  goal  may  be 
only  by  reasonably  cautious   steps,   what   we   emphatically 
insist   on    is    that    the    resources  of  the  country  should  be 
primarily  devoted  to  the  work  of  qualifying  the  people   by 
means  of  education  and  in  other   ways   for   such   advance. 
Even  the  most  bigoted  champion  of  the  existing  system    of 
administration  will  not  pretend  that  this  is  in  any    degree 
the  case  at  present.     Our  net  revenue  is  about  44  millions 
sterling.     Of  this  very  nearly  one-li  >lf  is  now  eaten  up  by 
the  Army.     The  Home  Charges,  exclusive  of  their  military 
portion,  absorb  nearly  one-third.     The  two,  between  them, 
account   for   about    34    millions    out  of  44.     Then  over  3 
millions  are   paid    to    European    officials   in   civil  employ. 
This   leaves   only   about    7    millions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
•Government   to   be   applied    to   other  purposes.     Can  any 
one  who  realises  what  this  means,  wonder  that  the  Govern- 
ment spends  only  a  miserable    three-quarters  of    a    million 
out  of  State  funds  on  the  education  of  the  people — primary, 
secondary  and  higher,  all  put  together  !    Japan  came  under 
the  influence  of  Western  ideas  only  forty   years   ago,   and 
yet  already  she  is  in  a  line  with  the  most  advanced  nations 
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of  the  West  in  matters    of    mass    education,    the    State 
finding    funds    for    the  education  of  every  child  of  school - 
going   age.     We    have    now    been   a  hundred  years  under 
England's  rule,  and  yet  to-day  four  vill-iges    out    of    every 
five   are    without    a    school-house    and    seven  children  out 
of  eight  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and    in   dark- 
ness ?     Militarism,  Service  interests  and    tlie    interests    of 
English  capitalists — all  take  precedence  to-day  of  the    true 
interests  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  administration  of    the 
•country.     Things  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  one  country  by  the    peop'e    of   ano- 
ther and  this,  as  Mill  points  out,  is  bound  to  produce  great 
•evils.     !Now  the  Congress  wants   that   all    this    should    be 
governed,    first   and    foremost,    in    the   interests    of     the 
Indians  themselves.     This  result  will  be  achieved    only    in 
proportion   as    we   obtain    more   and    more    voice   in    the 
government    of  our    country.     We  are  prepared  to  be.n  — 
and  bear  cheerfully — our  fair  share  of  the  burdens    of    the 
Empire,  of  which  we   are    now   a  part,    but   we    want    to 
participate  in   the   privileges   also,    and    we   object    most 
strongly  to  being  sacrificed,  as  at    present,   in    order    that 
others  may  prosper.     Then  the  Congress  asks  for  a  redemp- 
tion  of  those  promises  for  the  equal  treatment  of   Indians 
and  Englishmen  in  the  government  of  this  country,  which 
have  been  so  solemnly  given  us  by  the  Sovereign    and    the 
Parliament  of  England.     It   is    now   three-quarters   of   a 
•century   since    the    Parliament   passed  an  Act,  which,  the 
Court  of  Directors  pointed  out,  meant  that   there    was    to 
be  no  governing   caste   in    India.     The   governing    caste, 
however,    is    still     as   vigorous,     as      exclusive   as    ever. 
Twenty-five     years    later    as     the     late    Queen-Empress 
addressed  a  most  memorable  Proclamation  to  the   princes 
and  people  of  India.       The  circumstances   connected    with 
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the  issue  of  that  Proclanaation  and  its  noble  contents  will 
always  bear  witness  to  the  true  greatness  of  that  great 
Sovereign  and  will  never  cease  to  shed  lustre  on  the  Eng- 
lish name.  The  Proclamation  repeats  the  pledges  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  and  though  an  astound- 
ing attempt  was  made  less  than  two  years  ago  by  the  late 
Viceroy  to  explain  away  its  solemn  import,  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  royal  message  cannot  be  altered  without 
attributing  what  is  nothing  less  than  an  unworthy  subter- 
fuge to  a  Sovereign,  the  deep  reverence  for  whose  memory 
is  an  asset  of  the  Empire.  That  the  Charter  Act  of  1833- 
and  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858  have  created  in  the 
eyes  of  reactionary  rulers  a  most  inconvenient  situation  i& 
clear  from  a  blunt  declaration  which  another  Viceroy  of 
India,  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  made  in  a  confidential 
document  and  which  has  since  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Speaking  of  our  claims  and  expectations  based  on  the  pled- 
ges of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliamoit  of  England,  he 
wrote  : — "  We  all  know  that  these  claims  and  expectatious 
never  can  or  will  be  fulfilled.  We  have  had  to  choose  be- 
tween prohibiting  them  (the  natives  of  India)  and  cheating 
them,    and    we    have   chosen    the     least     straightforward 

course Since  I  am  writing  confidentially,  I  do  not 

hesitate  to  say  that  both  the  Government  of  England 
and  of  India  appear  to  me  up  to  the  present  moment 
unable  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  charge  of  having  taken 
every  means  in  their  power  of  breaking  to  the  heart  the 
words  of  promise  they  had  uttered  to  the  ear,"  We 
accept  Lord  Lytton  as  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  evading  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges.  We  deny  his  claim  to  lay  down  that 
our  "  claims  and  expectations  never  can  or  will  be 
fulfilled." 
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Our  whole  future,  it  is  needless  lo  say,  is  bound  up 
with  this  question  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  in  this  country.  Tlie  donaination  of 
one  race  over  anothei- — especially  when  there  is  no 
great  disparity  between  their  intellectual  endowments  or 
their  general  civilization — intiicts  great  injury  on  the  sub- 
ject race  in  a  thousand  insidious  wajs.  On  the  moral 
side,  the  present  situation  is  steadily  destroying  our 
capacity  for  initiative  and  dwa)tlng  us  hs  men  of  action. 
On  the  material  side,  it  has  resulted  in  a  fearful  impo- 
verishment of  the  people.  For  a  hundred  years  and  more 
now  India  has  been  for  members  of  the  dominant  race 
a  country  where  fortunes  were  to  be  made  to  be  taken  out 
and  spent  elsewhere.  As  ir.  Fi-eland,  the  evil  of  absent 
landlordism  has  in  the  past  aggravated  the  raceal  domina- 
tion of  the  English  over  the  Irish,  so  in  India  what  may- 
be called  absentee  capitalism  has  been  added  to  the  I'acial 
ascendancy  of  Englishmen.  A  great  and  ruinous  drain 
of  wealth  from  the  country  has  gone  on  for  many  yeai'S, 
the  net  excess  of  exports  over  imports  (including  treasure) 
during  the  last  forty  years  amounting  to  no  less  than  a 
thousand  millions  sterling.  The  steady  rise  in  the  death- 
i-ate  of  the  country — from  24  per  thousand,  the  average 
for  1882-84,  to  30  per  thousand,  the  average  for 
1892-94,  and  34  per  thousand,  the  pi-esent  average — 
is  a  terrible  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  continuous  im- 
poverishment of  the  mass  of  our  people.  India's  best 
interests — material  and  moral  — no  less  than  the  honour 
of  England,  demand  that  the  policy  of  equality  for  the  two 
races  promised  by  the  Sovereign  and  by  Parliament  should 
be  faithfully  and  courageously  carried  out, 

THE    BUREAUCRArV. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  have   already  observed,    the    manner 
53 
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in  which  the  Partition  of  Bengal  has  been  carried  out  fur- 
nishes striking   illustration    of  the  worst  features   of    the 
present  system    of  bureaucratic  rule.       Happily  these  fea- 
tures are  not  always  so  conspicuously  in  evidence.     No  one 
also  denies   that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of   the 
bureaucracy  bring  to  their  work  a    high  level  of   ability,    a 
keen  sense  of  duty  and    a  conscientious  desire,  within   the 
limits  of  the  restricted  opportunities  permitted  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  other  interests,  to  do  what  good  they  can    to 
the  people.     It  is  the  system  that  is  really  at  fault — a  sys- 
tem which  relegates  the  interest  of  the  people  to  a  very  sub- 
ordinate place  and  which,by  putting  too  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  these  men,  impairs    their   sense   of   responsibility 
and  develops  in  them  a  spirit   of   intolerance    of   criticism. 
I  know  many  of  these  men  are   on    their   side   constantly 
smarting  under  a  sense  of   unfair   condemnation    by   our 
countrymen.     They  fail  to  realize  that  if  the  criticism  that 
is  passed  on  their  actions    is    sometimes    ill-informed    and 
even  unjust,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
carefully  hides  official  proceedings   from    the   view  of   the 
people  in  India.     Moreover,  theirs  are  at    present   all   the 
privileges  of   the   position  and    they    must   bear  without 
impatience  or   bitterness  its   few   disadvantages.     I    have 
already  said  that  our  advance  towards  our  goal  can  only  be 
gradual.     Meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to    be 
done  for  the   country   in   which   officials   and   non-officials 
■could  join  hands.    A  considerable  part  of  the  way  we  could 
both  go  together,  but  it  can  only  be    on    terms  consistent 
with  the  self-respect  of  either  side.     In   old   times,    when 
British  rule  was  new  and  its  higher  standards  and  its  more 
-vigorous  purposes  excited  general  admiration,  the  English- 
man's claim   to   a   privileged   position,   even   outside   the 
sphere  of  official  duties,  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
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"That  is  now  no  longer  possible,  and  those  officials,  who 
«xpect  the  Indians  to  approach  them  with  bated  breath 
-and  whispering  humbleness — and  the  type  is  not  confined 
to  the  new  Eastern  Province  exclusively — not  only  make 
useful  relations  between  the  two  sides  impossible,  but  do 
more  harm  to  their  own  class  than  they  imagine.  In  one 
respect  the  gulf  between  the  official  and  educated  classes  of 
the  country  is  bound  to  widen  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  latter  now  clearly  see  that  the  bureaucracy  is  growing 
frankly  selfish  and  openly  hostile  to  their  national  aspira- 
tions. It  was  not  so  in  the  past.  In  a  most  remarkable 
letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  while  in  England 
two  months  ago,  from  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt—  a  great  and 
venerated  name  among  all  lovers  of  peaee — he  tells  us  with 
what  object  Western  education  was  introduced  into  this 
couatry.  "  Fifty  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Pratt,  who  in 
those  days  was  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
"  while  India  was  still  under  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  considered  both  just  and  wise  to 
introduce  measures  for  national  education  on  a  liberal 
scale,  with  adequate  provision  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. This  event  was  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by 
the  native  population  as  heralding  a  new  era  of  social 
j)rogress,  and  as  satisfying  the  active  intelligence  of  the 
Hindus,  Now  it  must  be  observed  that  the  character 
of  the  teaching  thus  inaugurated  by  Englishmen  would 
necessarily  reflect  the  ideals  which  have  for  centuries 
prevailed  among  them.  In  other  words  Indian  youths 
would  be  brought  up  to  admire  our  doctrines  of 
.political  liberty,  popular  rights,  and  national  inde- 
pendence ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that 
-these  lessons  would  fall  upon  deaf  ears  and  cold  hearts 
On  the  contrary,  the  inevitable  result  of  such  teaching  was 
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clearly  perceived  by  the  Government  of  those  days-,  and 
was  regarded  in  a  generous  spirit.  In  support  of  thi^ 
assertion  I  may  mention  that  at  the  time  of  the  inaugur- 
ation of  these  measures  I  accompanied  the  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  (Sir  Frederick  Halliday)  on  one  of  hi.- 
winter  tour.>  thvough  the  province.  Naturally,  he  called 
the  attention  of  those  who  attended  the  public  meetings 
held  by  him  to  the  new  education  policy,  and  he  always 
took  occasion  to  declare  that  the  schools  would  promote 
one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  British  rule,  lohich  iru^  to 
pi'epare  the  peojile  for  self-govet'iinient.  It  certainly  was  not 
supposed  that  at  any  subsequent  time  a  policy  would  be 
adopted,  which  would  disappoint  the  legitimate  hoi)es  thus 
created."  Now,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  part  with  some  of  its  power  in  favour  of 
the  educated  classes,  all  kinds  of  excused  are  brought  for- 
ward to  postpone  what  is  no  doubt  regarded  as  the  evil 
day.  One  favourite  argument  is  that  the  educated  classes 
■are  as  yet  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  community. 
The  hollowness  of  this  plea  was  well  exposed  bj-  the  late 
Mr.  George  Yule  in  his  address  as  President  of  our 
National  Congress  in  1888.  Quoting  Prof.  Thorold 
Ro^eis,  he  pointed  out  that  a  hundred  years  ago,  not  one 
man  in  ten  or  one  woman  in  twenty  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  in  England.  Going  another  century  or  two 
back,  he  added,  the  people  of  England,  man  and  boy,  high 
and  low,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  handful,  were  steep- 
ed in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  yet  there  was  a  House 
of  Commons.  We  have  now  in  this  country  about  15 
million  people  who  can  read  and  write,  and  about  a  million 
of  these  have  come  under  the  influence  of  some  kind  of 
English  education.  Moreover,  what  we  ask  for  at  present 
is  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,    not  for  the 
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Avhole  population,  but  for  .such  portion  of  it  as  has  been 
fjualified  by  education  to  discharge  properly  the  respoisi 
bilities  of  such  association.  Another  argument  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present  bureaucratic 
monopoly  of  power  is  that  though  the  educated  classes 
make  a  grievance  of  it,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  quite 
indifterent  in  the  matter.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is 
not  true.  However  it  may  suit  the  intei'ests  of  the  officials 
to  deny  the  fact,  the  educated  classes  are,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  India,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 
Theirs  is  the  Vernacular  Press,  the  contents  of  which  do 
not  fail  to  reach  the  mass  of  our  population  ;  in  a  hundred 
ways  they  have  access  to  the  minds  of  the  latter  ;  and 
what  the  educated  Indians  think  to-diiy,  the  rest  of  India 
thinks  to-morrow.  ]\[oreover,  do  the  officials  realise 
'how  their  contention  condemns  their  rule  out  of  their  own 
mouths  ?  For  it  means  that  only  so  long  as  the  people 
of  India  are  kept  in  ignorance  and  their  faculties  are 
forced  to  lie  dormant,  that  they  do  not  raise  any  objection 
to  the  present  system  of  administration.  The  moment 
education  quickens  those  faculties  and  clears  their  vision, 
they  range  themselves  against  a  continuance  of  the  system  f 

OUR  IMMEDIATE  DEMANDS. 

Gentlemen,  a  number  of  important  i|uestions  will 
<3ome  up  before  you  for  discuss)/)n  during  the  next  two 
days,  and  following  the  practice-  of  previous  Congresses, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  record  after  due  deliberation,  your 
views  on  them  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  This  is,  of 
course,  necessary  ;  but  may  I  suggest  that,  for  purposes  of 
effective  agitation  in  the  immediate  future,  we  should  now 
concentrate  our  main  energies  on  certain  selected  portions 
of  our  programme  ?  Speaking  broadly,  most  of  the  reforms 
that  we  have  been    advocating  may  be  grouped  under  four 
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heads : — (1)  Those  which  aim  at  securing  for  our  people  se 
larger  and  larger  share  in  the  administration  and  control" 
of  our  affairs  ;  these  include  a  reform  of  our  Legislative- 
Councils,  the  appointment  of  Indians  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council  and  the  Executive  Councils  in  India,  and' 
a  steady  substitution  of  the  Indian  for  the  European 
agency  in  the  public  service  of  the  country ;  (2)  those- 
which  seek  to  improve  the  methods  of  administration,  such 
as  the  separation  of  Judicial  from  Executive  functions^ 
Police  Reform,  and  similar  proposals ;  (3)  those  which 
propose  a  readjustment  of  financial  arrangements  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  the 
tax-payers  and  a  more  efficient  application  of  our  resources 
under  this  head  come  a  reduction  of  military  charges,  the 
moderating  of  land  assessments  and  so  forth  ;  and  (4); 
those  which  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  these 
include  a  vigorous  extension  of  primary  education,  facili- 
ties for  industrial  and  technical  instruction,  grants  for 
improved  sanitation,  and  a  real  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
alarming  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry.  Now  what  I 
would  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  is  that  we 
should  select  from  each  group  such  reforms  as  may  be 
immediately  urged  with  the  greatest  effect  and  press  them 
forward  in  this  country  and  in  England  with  all  the  energy 
we  can  command.  In  my  humble  opinion,  our  immediate 
demands  should  be: — (1)  A  reform  of  our  Legislative  Coun- 
cils, i.e.,  raising  the  proportion  of  elected  members  to  one- 
half,  requiring  the  budgets  to  be  formally  passed  by  the 
Councils,  and  empowering  the  members  to  bring  forward 
amendments,  with  safeguards  for  bringing  the  debates  ta 
a  close  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  Presidents  of  the  Coun- 
cils  should  have  the  power  of  veto.     The  Viceroy's  Legisla- 
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tive  Council  consists  at  present  of  25  members,  of  whom 
only  five  are  elected,  one  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Calcutta — a  body  of  Europeans — and  the  other  four 
by  four  provinces.  We  must  ask  for  the  proportion  of 
elected  members  to  be  now  raised  to  12.  Of  this  number, 
one  seat  might  be  given  to  commerce  and  one  to  certain 
industries,  and  the  remaining  ten  should  be  assigned  to 
different  provinces,  two  to  each  of  the  three  older  pro- 
vinces, and  one  each  to  the  remaining.  And,  to  begin 
with,  the  right  of  members  to  move  amendments  may  be 
confined  to  one  amendment  each.  The  two  members  for 
commerce  and  industries  will  generally  be  Europeans,  and 
they  will  ordinarily  vote  with  Government.  Thus  even  if 
all  the  ten  provincial  members  voted  together,  they  would 
be  only  10  out  of  25.  Ordinarily  they  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  a  motion  against  the  Government,  but  on  exceptional 
occasions  they  may  obtain  the  support  of  two  or  three  men 
from  the  other  side,  and  then  the  moral  effect  of  the 
situation  will  be  considerable.  In  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Councils,  we  must  have  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  members,  each  district  of  a  province  being  empowered 
to  send  a  member.  The  objection  that  these  bodies  will, 
in  that  case,  be  somewhat  unwieldy  is  not  entitled  to  much 
weight. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  at  least  three  Indians  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council,  to  be  returned,  one  each,  by 
the  three  older  provinces. 

(3)  The  creation  of  Advisory  Boards  in  all  Districts 
throughout  India,  whom  the  heads  of  districts  should  be 
bound  to  consult  in  important  matters  of  administration 
concerning  the  public  before  taking  action.  For  the 
present,  their  functions  should  be  only  advisory,  the 
Collectors  or  District  Magistrates   being   at  liberty  to  set 
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aside  their  advice  at  tiitdr  tiiscretion.  Half  the  members 
of  a  Boai'd  should  be  elected  representatives  of  tJie  difterent 
Talukas  or  subdivision.^  of  the  district,  and  the  other  half 
should  consist  of  the  principal  District  Officers  and  such 
non-official  gentlemen  as  the  head  of  the  district  may 
appoint.  These  I'osn'ds  must  not  be  confounded  with 
what  are  known  as  District  Local  Boards.  There  is,  at 
present,  too  much  of  what  m;>y  be  called  Secretariat  rule, 
with  an  excessive  multiplication  of  central  departments. 
District  administration  must  be  largely  freed  from  this, 
and  reasonable  opportunities  afforded  to  the  people  con- 
cerned to  influence  its  course,  before  final  decisions  are 
arrived  at.  If  such  Boa  ids  are  created,  we  may,  in  cour.se 
of  time,  expect  them  to  l»e  entrusted  with  some  real  mea- 
sure of  control  over  the  district  administration.  The  late 
Mr.  Ranade  used  to  urge  the  importance  of  such  Boards 
very  strongly,  if  ever  we  are  to  have  real  local  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  general  administration,  the  creation  of 
-  these  Boards  will  pave  the  way  for  it.  One  great  evil  of 
the  present  system  of  administration  is  its  secrecy.  •  This 
will  be  materially  I'educed,  so  far  as  district  administration 
is  concerned,  by  the  step  proposed. 

(4)  The  recruitment  of  the  judicial     branch    of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service   from   the   legal   profession   in  India. 

(5)  The  separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions. 

(6)  A  reduction  of  miHtary  expenditure. 

(7)  A  large  extension  of  primary  education. 

(8)  FaciUties  for  industrial  and  technical  education. 

(9)  An  experimental  measure  to  deal  with  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  peasantry  over  a  selected  area.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  if  we  now  concentrate  all  our  energies  on  some 
such  programme,  we  may  within  a  reasonable  time  .see 
i"esults  which  will  not  be   altogether  disappointing.       One 
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thing  is  clear.  The  present  is  a  specially  favourable  juncture 
for  such  an  effort.  In  our  own  country,  there  is  sure  to  be 
fi  great  rebound  of  public  opinion  after  the  repression 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  three 
years.  And  in  England,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Con- 
gress movement  began,  the  Liberal  and  Radical  party  will 
come  into  real  power.  INIy  recent  viisit  to  England,  during 
which  I  enjoyed  somewhat  exceptional  opportunities  to 
judge  of  the  situation,  has  satisfied  me  that  a  strong 
current  has  already  set  in  there  against  that  narrow  and 
aggressive  Imperialism,  which  only  the  other  day  seemed 
to  be  carrying  everything  before  it.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  is  a  tried  and  trusted  friend  of  freedom.  And 
as  regards  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Large  numbers  of  educated  men  in  this  country 
feel  towar.^s  Mr.  Morley  as  towards  a  Master,  and  the 
heart  hopes  and  yet  it  trembles,  as  it  had  never  hoped  or 
trembled  before.  He,  the  reverent  student  of  Burke,  tlie 
disciple  of  Mill,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Gladstone — 
will  he  courageously  apply  their  principles  and  his  own  to  the 
•Government  of  the  country,  or  will  he  too  succumb  to  the 
■influencen  of  the  India  Office  around  him,  and  thus  cast  a 
cruel  blight  on  hopes,  which  his  own  w)itings  have  done 
so  much  to  foster  ?  We  shall  see  ;  but  in  any  case  his 
appointment,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  indicates 
•how  strongly  favouiMble  to  our  cause  the  attitude  of  the 
new  Ministry  is.  .Mr.  Ellis,  the  new  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  is  Oi)enly  known  to  be  a  friend  of  our  aspi- 
rations. A  more  gratifying  combination  of  ciicumstances 
could  not  be  conceived,  and  it  now  vests  with  us  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  adv;intige  we  can  for  our  mother- land. 

COXCLUSION. 

Gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.     I  have 
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no  wish  to  underrate  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  our 
path,  but  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  they  are 
not  insuperable.  Moreover,  the  real  moral  interest  of 
a  struggle,  such  as  we  are  engaged  in,  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  particular  readjustment  of  present  institutions 
which  we  may  succeed  in  securing,  as  in  the  strength 
that  the  conflict  brings  us  to  be  a  permanent  part  of 
ourselves.  The  whole  life  of  a  people,  which  is  broader 
and  deeper  than  what  is  touched  by  purely  political 
institutions,  is  enriched  even  by  failures,  provided  the 
eflfort  has  been  all  that  it  should  be.  For  such  enrich- 
jHent  the  present  struggle  is  invaluable.  "  The  true  end 
of  our  work,"  said  Mr.  Ranade  nine  years  ago,  "  is  to 
renovate,  to  purify,  and  also  to  perfect  the  whole  man  by 
liberating  his  intellect,  elevating  his  standard  of  duty,  and 
developing  to  the  full  all  his  powers.  Till  so  renovated,, 
purified,  and  perfected,  we  can  never  hope  to  be  what  our 
ancestors  once  were — a  chosen  people,  to  whom  great  tasks 
were  allotted  and  by  whom  great  deeds  were  performed^ 
Where  this  feeling  animates  the  worker,  it  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  in  what  particular  direction  it 
asserts  itself  and  in  what  particular  method  it  proceeds  to 
work.  With  a  liberated  manhood,  with  buoyant  hope^ 
with  a  faith  that  never  shirks  duty,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
that  deals  fairly  by  all,  with  unclouded  intellect  and  powers, 
fully  cultivated,  and,  lastly,  with  a  love  that  overleaps  all 
bounds,  renovated  India  will  take  her  proper  rank  among^ 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  her  own  destiny.  This  is  the  goal  to  be 
reached — this  is  the  promised  land.  Happy  are  they,  who- 
see  it  in  distant  vision  ;  happier  those  who  are  permitted 
to  work  and  clear  the  way  on  to  it ;  happiest  they,  who 
live  to  see  it  with  their  eyes  and  tread  upon  the  holy   soil 
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once  more.  Famine  and  pestilence,  oppression,  and  sorrow^ 
will  then  be  myths  of  the  past,  and  the  gods  will  once 
again  descend  to  the  earth  and  associate  with  men,  as  they 
did  in  times  which  we  now  call  mythical."  Gentlemen,  I 
can  add  nothing  that  may  be  worthy  of  being  placed  by 
the  side  of  these  beautiful  words.  I  will  only  call  to  your 
minds  the  words  of  another  great  teacher  of  humanity 
who  asks  us  to  keep  our  faith  in  spite  of  trying  circum- 
stances and  warns  us  against  the  presumption  of  des- 
pairing, because  we  do  not  see  the  whole  future  clearly 
before  our  eyes  : — 

Oar  times  are  iu  His  hand 

Who  aaith  '  A  whole  I  planned. 

Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God :  see  all,  nor  be  afraid. 
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[At  the  Tv^^enty- Third  Session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  held,  in  Madras,  Mr.  GoTchale  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  acceptance  the  following  Resolution  : — 

(a)  That  the  following  message  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress  to  Mr,  A.  0.  Hume. 

This  Congress  sends  you  its  cordial  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. The  reforms  announced  by  Lord  Moi'ley  are 
a  partial  fruition  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Congress  dui'- 
ing  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  we  are  gratified  to 
think  that  to  you  as  its  father  and  founder  they  must  be 
the  source  of  great  and  sincere  satisfaction. 

(6)  The  Congress  offers  its  sincere  congratulations  to 
Sir  William  Wedderburn  on  bis  recent  recovery  from  his 
serious  illness  and  takes  this  opportunity  to  give  expi'es- 
sion  to  the  unflagging  zeal,  devotion,  love  and  singleness 
of  purpose  with  which  he  has  laboured  for  the  Indian  cause 
during  the  last  20  years  and  which  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  for  Congress  views  and  represent- 
ations the  favourable  considerations  which  they  have 
received  in  England, 

(c)  This  Congress  desires  to  convey  to  the  members 
of  the  British  Committee  its  grateful  thanks  for  their 
disinterested  and  strenuous  serv^ices  to  the  cau.se  of  Indian 
political  advancement. 

It  has  been  the  usual  practice  of  this  Congress  year 
after  year  to  record  before  the  close  of  its  proceedings 
its  appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  British  Committee 
has  been  doing  for  us  in  England.  This  year,  however,  in 
addition  to  that  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  British  Com- 
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mittee  we  propose  to  have  two  other  Resolutions,  one 
addressed  to  Mi\  Hume  and  the  other  addressed  to  Sir 
William  Wedderburn.  As  regards  the  Committee  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  very  much.  The  Committee  has  done- 
during  this  year  the  same  useful  work  that  it  has  been 
doing  in  the  past.  It  is  true  that  during  this  year  it  has 
had  to  work  under  certain  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  and  the  watchful 
care  which  it  received  in  the  past  from  Dadhabhai  JSaoroji, 
the  foremost  Indian  of  our  time  (hear,  hear),  the  man  with- 
out self  and  without  stain,  our  aged  chief  who  bears  on  his 
head  the  snow  of  years  but  carries  in  his  heart  the  fire  of 
youth.  (Cheers.)  Then,  Gentlemen,  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  who  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  l->ritish  Com- 
mittee since  its  formation,  was  prevented  from  giving  that 
close  and-personal  attention  to  the  afl:airs  of  the  Committee 
which  he  gave  in  the  past  owing  to  serious  illness,  and  his 
place  as  Chairman  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  carried  on  by 
Sir  Henry  and  the  other  members  as  usual.  Our  first 
duty,  therefore,  in  this  Congress  is  to  tender  our  thanks 
t©  the  Committee  for  the  vigour  and  the  vigilance  with 
which  they  have  pushed  on  the  Indian  cause  in  England. 
Having  done  that,  we  turn  to  those  two  Englishmen,  our 
foremost  friends  in  England.  The  first  clause  is  about 
Mr,  Hume.  Now  we  all  know  that  Mr,  Hume  founded 
this  Congress.  (Cheers.)  We  all  know  with  what  lov- 
ing care  he  watched  over  it  in  the  early  years  of  its 
growth,  and  when  he  was  later  prevented  by  declining 
health  from  taking  the  same  active  interest  in  its  deve- 
lopment in  this  country,  we  know  how  he  worked  for  this 
movement  in  England.  Mr.  Hume's  interest  in  this  move- 
ment has  continued  unflagging  to  this  day.    Mr.  Hume  has 
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placed  his  wise  guidance,  his  sage  counsel,  at  our  disposal 
whenever  the  need  for  such  guidance  and  for  such  counsel 
has  arisen.  During  the  long  reactionary  period  through 
which  we  have  recently  passed  no  man  was  more  keenly 
■disappointed  over  the  apparent  failure  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  than  Mr.  Hume.  No  one  was  filled  with  more 
bitter  grief  and  concern  than  Mr.  Hume  when  last  year 
the  disaster  which  we  all  know  so  well  overtook  the  Con- 
gress at  Surat.  I  know  again  from  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  that  when  during  the  last  few  months 
anxious  deliberations  were  going  on  in  London  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reforms  just  now  announced,  when  our 
prospects  now  appeared  darker  and  now  appeared  brighter, 
no  man  was  following  these  developments  with  niore 
flinxious  interest  than  Mr.  Hume,  and  now  when  the  gloom 
seems  to  be  dissipating  and  the  first  streaks  of  a  ilew  dawn 
are  visible  no  one  has  a  greater  right  to  be  gladdened  than 
the  founder  and  the  father  of  the  Congress.  In  sending 
this  message  to  Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  we  are  only  perform- 
ing what  I  call  a  filial  duty.  Mr.  Hume  is  past  80,  and 
we  are  happy  to  think  that  this  comfort  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  we  all  fervently 
hope  he  will  long  be  spared  to  observe  and  watch  the  pro- 
-gress  which  we  hope  to  make  in  the  new  path. 

Then  the  third  clause  is  about  Sir  William.  Sir 
William,  as  you  all  know,  has  just  passed  through  a  very 
•erious  illness  and  a  serious  illness  at  76  is  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed.  But  a  merciful  Providence  has  spared  Sir 
WilUam  to  us,  and  it  is  but  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  express  our  joy  at  his  recovery  on  this  occasion. 
■Gentlemen,  only  those  who  have  seen  Sir  William's  work 
for  us  in  England,  can  adequately  realise  how  much,  how 
^ery  much  we  owe  to  this  high-souled  Englishman.  During 
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the  last  three  years  I  have  had  to  pay  three  visits  to  Eng- 
laHd  in  connection  ^vith  this  work  and  during  all  that  time 
I  was  working  in  most  intimate  association  with  him  and 
under  his  aflfectionate  guidance  ;  and  I  can  lay  claim  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  point.  And  I  say  this, 
that  there  has  never  been  another  Englishman  who  has 
laboured  for  us  as  Sir  William  has  done.  There  have  been 
great  Englishmen,  men  occupying  distinguished  positions 
in  the  public  life  of  England,  who  have  befriended  the 
cause  of  India  in  the  past.  The  honoured  name.<«  of  Bright, 
Fawcett  and  Bradlaugh  will  always  be  cherished  with  love 
and  reverence.  But  for  them  India  was  not  the  only 
subject  occuppng  their  time.  They  had  other  interests, 
they  had  other  work,  there  were  other  claims  upon  their 
attention.  With  Sir  WilUam  the  whole  thing  has  been 
diflferent.  India  has  been  since  his  return  twenty  ye:us 
ago  his  single  interest,  it  has  been  his  sole  absorption,  his 
one  passion.  During  these  twenty  years.  Sir  William  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  all  his  time,  all  his  energies  and  a 
large  part  of  his  own  personal  resources  ungrudgingly. 
(Cheers),  For  us  he  has  borne  much  ;  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,  through  sunshine  and  through 
storm  this  high-souled  Englishman  has  stood  by  us.  He 
sought  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  our  sake  ; 
he  gave  up  a  Parliamentary  career  when  he  found  the 
demands  made  by  his  constituents  inconsistent  with  the 
performance  of  his  self-imposed  task.  For  us  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lose  caste  with  his  countrymen  in  this  land.  He 
has  joyed  with  us  in  our  joys,  he  has  sorrowed 
with  us  in  our  sorrows,  he  was  filled  with  anxiety 
when  we  were  anxious,  but  he  never  gave  way  to 
despair  when  we  were  all  filled  with  despair.  Now  that  a 
new   morn   is  greeting  us  I  am  sure  new  friends  will  come 
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to  cheer  us  ;  but  Sir  William  has  kept  vigil  by  our  side 
during  the  night.  I  therefore  propose  that  the  best 
thanks  of  this  Congress  should  be  tendered  to  Sir  William 
on  this  occasion  because  I  firmly  believe,  and  1  am  sure 
those  who  know  how  much  Sir  William  has  d«ne  will  also 
believe,  that  he  has  been  largel}-  instrumental  in  pushing 
the  Indian  question  to  the  front  in  England  and  securing 
for  it  that  favourable  consideration  which  it  is  receiving 
there  to-da}'. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  personal  portion  of 
this  Resolution,  I  will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  make  a  few 
observations  on  one  sentence  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Resolution.  That  sentence  is  this.  In  our  message  to 
Hume  we  say  "  the  reforms  announced  by  Lord  Morley 
are  a  partial  fruition  of  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  Congress 
during  the  last  twenty-three  years.'"  I  think  it  would  not 
^  be  irrelevant  and  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  if  I  examine 
briefly  how  the  new  reforms  that  have  been  announced 
constitute  what  has  been  described  here  as  a  partial 
fruition  of  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  Congress  during  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  For  this  purpose  you  must 
briefly  glance  in  the  first  instance  at  the  eflbrts  made  by 
the  Congress  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and 
secondly  you  must  glance  at  the  reforms  that  have  been 
announced,  taking  with  them  the  other  measures  which 
have  gone  before  the  present  announcement  and  other 
measures  which  are  likely  to  come  in  the  near  futiire. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  briefly  you  may 
say  that  it  has  sought  three  objects  during  the  last 
twenty-three  years.  The  first  may  be  called  a  social  object, 
the  Congress  has  sought  to  promote  greater  unity  among 
the  diflerent  elements  in  this  country,  and  the  Congress 
has   sought   to    promote   a  greater   feeling   of  nationality 
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througout  the  land.  Speaking  of  uniting  even  here  on  this 
platform  after  the  unhappy  separation  which  we  all  deplore^ 
speaking  here  I  may  say  that  to-day  the  feeling  of  unity 
in  the  country,  taking  the  divergent  elements  of  the 
country  into  consideration,  is  strongei-,  deeper  and  more 
real  than  it  was  twenty-three  years  ago,  (Cheers.)  Th& 
same  is  true  of  the  feeling  of  nationality.  From  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  there  is  a  new  impulse,  a  new 
feeling,  a  new  vibration  ;  and  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  the  progrt-ss  of  India  must  rejoice  that  that  feeling  of 
nationality  is  a  true,  a  deep  and  a  real  one  in  the  land 
to-day.  That  part  however  of  the  work  of  the  Congress 
we  must  put  aside  for  the  present.  But  there  were  two- 
others  and  those  were  objects  we  had  in  view,  special 
references  to  the  influence  we  sought  to  exercise  on  the 
Government.  One  was  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government  specific  measures  either  of  improvement  or 
for  the  redress  of jgrievances,  numerous  measures  to  which  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  reference  just  now.  But  the 
second  object  underlying  all  those  measures  we  advocated 
and  urged  by  us  side  by  side  with  them,  was  to  modify  a.s 
largely  as  possible  the  bureaucratic  character  of  the  present 
administration,  ^ow  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  during  these  twenty-three 
years  has  been  the  energy  expended  by  it  on  modifying  the 
bureaucratic  administration.  And  so  far  as  that  is  concern- 
ed, I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  new  measures  that 
have  been  announced  go  a  long  way  to  effect  the  modifica- 
tion.    What  are  those  measures  ? 

I  would  like  to  glance  at  these   measures    comprehen- 
sively and  then  see  how  far    this   claim    is   justified.     For 
that  I  want  you  to  take  the    appointment    of  two    Indians 
to  the  Secretaryof   State's  Council  with  the   reforms,  also 
54 
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ngain  the  me>*sures  that  will  come  next  year  as  a  result 
of  the  Decentralisation  Commission's  Report — all  these 
three  hang  together,  they  are  part  of  one  whole  and  what 
do  they  amount  to  ?  For  th  it  you  must  compare  the 
position  that  we  shall  occupy  after  these  reforms  have 
come  with  what  it  was  last  year.  You  may  compare  the 
whole  administration  to  an  edifice.  At  the  base  you 
have  rural  and  lu'ban  self-government  ;  in  the  centre 
the  general  every-day  Administration,  Legislation  and 
Finance,  and  at  the  summit  you  have  the  bodies  exercis- 
ing supreme  power,  the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council,  the  seat  of  final  authority  where  policies 
are  determined  and  impoitant  questions  really  settled. 
That  being  the  summit  and  the  other  being  the  centre, 
and  local  self-government  being  the  base,  I  want  you  to 
consider  where  we  were  till  last  year  and  where  we  shall 
be  after  these  reforms  are  fully  carric'l    out. 

So  far  as  local  self-government  is  concerned  we  have 
a  little  local  self-government  ju-ft  now.  Of  course,  the 
name  is  local  self-government.  I  was  foi-  four  years  at  the 
head  of  a  Municipal  Administration,  we  know  what  we 
possess  and  how  much  it  is  —I  know  it  is  not  much.  That  is 
the  present  position  so  far  as  local  self-government  is  con- 
cerned, Then  about  the  centre,  we  have  opportunities 
of  expressing  our  views  about  Finance  once  a  year  in  dis- 
cussing the  Budget  and  on  Legislation  whenever  a  new 
measure  is  in  contemplation.  About  the* general  every-day 
administration  from  top  to  bottom  there  is  absolutely  no 
opportunity  of  placing  our  views  in  a  responsible  manner 
before  those  who  are  in  authority  over  us.  And  as  re- 
gards the  summit,  viz.,  those  bodies  where  policies  are 
determined,  wall,  we  have  m  access  to  these  bodies  what- 
ever to-day.       Xow,  what  will  be  the    position    under    the 
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new  arrangement  ?  At  the  base  we  shall  have  full  con- 
trol over  and  management  of  our  local  aftairs,  the  fab- 
ric of  local  self-government  started  by  Lord  Ripon  is  to 
be  carried  to  a  proper  and  fitting  completion — that  itself 
is  a  most  impoi'tant  thing.  Local  self-government  has 
been  described  by  many  and  very  properly  described,  as 
a  training  ground,  a  school  of  political  education  for  our 
people.  We  shall  have  as  much  scope  there  for  political  edu- 
cation as  we  choose  to  have.  Then  as  regards  the  centre 
the  position  will  be  so  lai'gely  modified  as  to  amount  to 
-almost  a  revolution.  At  the  present  moment  in  regard 
i;o  administration  it  is  all  confidential  reports  from 
subordinate  olficers  to  the  highest  till  at  last  the  top 
as  reached,  and  we  know  nothing  till  the  final  decision  is 
-arrived  at  and  announced,  and  even  if  the  decision  is 
■unfavourable  to  us  or  we  do  not  like  it,  we  cm  only  er- 
■press  our  regret  in  our  own  way  and  keep  still.  Under 
"the  new  arrangement  all  questions  aflfecting  every-day 
:administration  which  involve  matters  of  public  impor- 
i;ance  can  be  brought  in  a  responsible  manner  before 
those  in  authority  in  the  Legislative  Conncilsof  the  Pro- 
vinces. In  these  Councils  again  a  non-oflicial  majority 
has  been  provided  for.  This  non-official  majority  with 
the  power  of  raising  administrative  questions  is  really  an 
exceedingly  important  step,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
very  largely  modify  the  bureaucratic  character  of  the 
existing  administration.  Then,  in  regard  to  Finance  O'lr 
-control  will  be  greater.  The  full  extent  of  the  control 
over  Finance  will  not  be  realised  until  the  larger  scheme 
of  Provincial  Decentralisation  is  caried  out,  but  that 
will  be  known  only  when  orders  are  passed  on  the  Decen- 
tralisation Commission's  Report.  But  it  is  expected,  and 
4,liis  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  that    as    a   result    of 
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that  Commission's  labour  the  Provincial  Governments  will 
be  largely  freed  from  the  control  which  the  Government  of 
India  exercises  over  them  at  present  and  in  place  of  the 
control  so  removed  the  control  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
will  be  substituted — the  control  of  discussion  and  ci'iti- 
cism.  Lastly  as  regards  the  seats  of  the  highest  power 
and  authorn-y,  the  Executive  Councils,  Indians  are  to  be 
admitted  to  these  Councils.  They  are  already  on  the- 
Secretary  of  State's  Council,  and  we  know  what  good  work 
is  being  done  by  them  there.  They  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Indian  Executive  Councils,  which  means  in  formulat- 
ing policies  and  determining  large  questions,  racial  con- 
siderations will  recede  in  the  background.  The  mere  pre- 
sence of  Indians  will  prevent  that.  Again  the  Indian 
view  of  questions  will  be  available  there,  and  I  expect 
nothing  but  good  from  the  appointment  of  Indians  to 
these  Councils.  Thus  we  shall  have  reasonable  access  to 
the  highest  seats  of  authority,  we  shall  have  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  influence  in  matters  of  Finance  and 
Administration  by  means  of  debate,  and  we  shall  have  got 
full  management  of  the  local  affairs.  More  than  this  a 
non-otticial  majority  in  the  Provincial  Councils  really 
means  preventive  control  over  Provincial  Legislation.  We 
cannot  of  coui be  pass  any  law  we  please  because  there  i& 
the  veto  of  the  Goseriiment,  but  the  Government  cannot 
pass  any  law  it  pleases  without  our  coiiociit  because  we 
have  secured  preventive  control  over  Pio\iiJcial  legislation. 
In  regatJ  to  tiie  Supreme  Legislature  the  ^josition  is  some- 
what diflerent.  Cut  under  this  new  boiiciae  the  Govern- 
ment ot  jwuiit  wijx  iccccie  JLuOie  ;iiid  iiioic  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  Provincial  GovernmeuL  will  come  more  to 
the  front  and  loom  larger  in  our  e^es,  and  we  shall  have- 
&\\  the  opportuuities  we  requite  for  influencing  the   couise 
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■  of    Provincial    administration.     There    was    a    disposition 
jesterday  to  complain  that  for  the    Supreme    Council  the 
•Secretary  of  State's  scheme  is  really  less   favourable  to  us 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  there 
■was  also  a  disposition  to  complain  that  the  scheme  of   elec- 
toral Colleges  and  the  scheme  of   proportional  representa- 
tion would  emphasise  the  importance   of   class  representa- 
tion too  much.     1    think,    gentlemen,    in    regard   to  both 
these  points  it  would  be  well  if  you  went   away    from    the 
Oongress  with  clear  and  definite  ideas.     (Hear,   hear.)     So 
far  as  the  Supreme  Council  is  concerned,    the   constitution- 
proposed  is  part  of  a  whole    scheme.     What   the   Govern- 
ment of  India  proposed  was  that  in   the    8    Councils,    one 
Imperial    and    7  Provincial,    there  was    tj    be  a  standing 
•oificial  majority.     In  regard  to  the  Imperial  Council,  owing 
to  the  long  distance  of  Calcutta  from   the    Provinces  from 
which  official  members  had  to  come,  it  was  provided  by  the 
■Government  of  India  that  the  majority  should   not  always 
be  present  there,  but  that  it  should  be  called  into  existence 
whenever  it  was  required.     For  all  practical  purposes  there, 
the  majority  was  there,  whereas  in    regard    to    Provincial 
•Councils  also  there  was  to    be    an    official    majority.     The 
Secretary     of  State    has    taken    a    momentous    step    in 
advance  of  these  proposals  ;   instead    of   having  an  official 
mft-jority   in   all  these    Councils    he  has  freed  7  Councils 
out  of  8  from  this    official    majority.     Of    course,    there 
must  be  a  reserve  of  power   kept   somewhere,  because,   at 
the   present   stage    of    our  progress,  'it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  British  Government  will  give   control 
over    Legislation    and    Administration   to    us.     But    by 
concentrating     an     official      majority    in    the    Supreme 
Council,   Provincial  Legislatures  have  all  been  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  official   majority.     And  in   so   far  as   the 
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Government  of  India  will  recede  into  the  background  and 
as  this  official  majority  tliere  is  mainly  a  reserve  power,  as- 
practical  men  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  scheme.  We 
must  gratefully  accept  this  scheme  as  it  stands,  because  it 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole. 

Then  about  the  Electoral  Colleges  and  the  represen- 
tation of  class  interests,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  end  we  have  iti  view  is  absolute  unity  in  the  country,, 
union  among  all  different  elements.  We  have  many 
other  ends  in  view  in  life,  and  the  followers  of  a  certain 
religion  expect  the  millennium  one  day,  but  we  have  ta 
deal  with  the  existing  facts  as  they  are.  There  are 
acute  class  differences  in  the  country  to-day,  and  any 
scheme  of  representation  which  secures  to  important 
classes  proper  representation  by  means  of  election,  repre- 
sentation by  men  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  any 
scheme  of  this  description  which  secures  this  really,  in 
my  opinion,  promotes  the  true  interest  of  unity  in  the 
country  ;  it  removes  the  causes  of  bickering,  the  sourness 
of  feeling,  that  otherwise  would  exist  theie.  Speaking 
of  the  Mahomedan  community,  among  whom  I  have  most 
valued  friends.  I  may  say  this  that  when  this  scheme  is 
found  to  be  working  in  practice — the  scheme  of  propor- 
tional representation,  and  when  thej'  find  themselves 
adequately  represented  by  men  elected  by  themselves  and 
having  their  confidence,  the}-  will  be  disabused  of  a  certain 
fear  which  they  have  unjustly  entertained,  namely,  that 
they  would  be  swamped  by  Hindus  and  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  us  in  this  great 
National  work.  (Cheers).  Gentlemen,  I  have  explained  in 
the  few  observations  I  have  made  how  things  are  to-day  and 
"what  our  position  will  be  when  the  whole  of  this  scheme  is 
carried  into  eftect.  I  now  come  to  a  few  concludinsr  remarks. 
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Stated  in  one  sentence  I  may  describe  the  change- 
thus.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  engaged  in  agitation  from 
outside  ;  from  now  we  shall  be  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  responsible  association  with  the  administration. 
It  is  still  not  control  over  administration,  but  it  is  associa- 
tion and  responsible  association  in  administration.  There 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  growth  here,  and  as  we  giow  and 
discharge  the  responsibilities  that  devolve  on  us  proper- 
ly, I  am  sure  there  will  be  progress  further  and  further 
towards  our  having  what  may  be  called  responsible 
administration.  From  agitation  to  responsible  associa- 
tion and  from  responsible  association — a  long  and  weary 
step  but  the  step  will  have  to  come — to  responsible 
administration.  (Cheers.)  Now  these  large  and  generous 
concessions  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  receive  at  our  hands 
that  response  which  they  lequire.  They  impose  upon  us 
two  responsibilities  in  particular  ;  the  first  is  that  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  with  the  Government  must  now  be  evoked 
amongst  us  instead  of  mere  criticism  of  Government. 
The  scheme  will  fail  of  its  purpose  and  will  prove  absolutely 
useless  in  pi  actice  if  our  attitude  is  one  of  constant  anta- 
gonism. Therefore  the  first  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
us  is  that  the  scheme  should  evoke  in  us  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  Government.  The  second  is  that  the  new 
powers  should  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  with 
restraint  and  they  should  be  solely  used  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear).  There  are  so  many  questions  awaiting  s  olution,, 
but  under  the  existing  system  somehow  the  officials 
do  not  find  sufficient  time  for  their  proper  consideration. 
There  is  the  question  of  mass  educ:\.tion,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  sanitation,  there  is  the  question   of   the    indebted- 
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ness  of  the  peasantry,  there  is  the  question  of  technical 
education  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  deny  a  good  deal  is 
being  done,  but  I  say  much  more  can  be  done  when  the 
Government  has  the  co-operation  of  the  Councils.  I  am 
sure  much  more  will  be  done  in  the  future  in  these  direc- 
tions than  the  past.  Therefore  these  new  powers  must  be 
exercised  with  moderation  and  restraint,  and  they  must 
be  exercised  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
If  this  is  done  I  really  have  no  fear  about  the  future. 
Gentlemen,  let  us  not  talk  so  much  of  that  veto  which 
Government  have  reserved  to  themselves  as  some  of  my 
friends  have  been  doing.  To  attack  the  veto  or  to  expect 
or  hope  that  the  veto  would  be  done  away  with  in  the 
near  future  is  not  to  understand  constitutional  Govern- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world.  Even  at  present  the  House 
of  Commons  woi^k?;  under  what  may  be  called  a  double 
"veto,  namely,  the  practical  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  theoretical  veto  of  the  Sovereign.  They  are  a  self- 
governing  people,  and  yet  they  bear  all  the  inconveniences 
of  this  double  veto.  Let  us  grow  to  the  full  bounds  of 
the  new  opportunities  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  circumscribing  the  veto  which  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  We  are  most  of 
lis  in  India,  Hindus,  Mahoniedans  and  Parsees,  a  some- 
what dreamy  race.  Of  course,  the  Hindus  are  most  so. 
I  do  not  deny  that  dreams  occasionally  are  a  source  of 
pleasure,  even  if  they  effect  nothing  else.  Moreover  I 
admit  the  importance  of  dreams  in  shaping  our  aspirations 
for  the  future,  but  in  practical  matters  we  have  to  be 
■practical  men  and  have  to  remember  two  things.  Life  is 
•not  like  writing  on  a  clean  slate.  "We  have  to  take  the 
words  existing  on  the  slate  and  add  other  words  so   as    to 
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make  complete  sentences  and  produce  a  harmonious  mean- 
ing.    Secondly,  whatever  you  may    ask    for,    that   is    not 
the  same  thing  as  what  you  will  get  or  will  be  qualified    to 
get  or  in  practice  maintain  if  you  get.     Let    us    therefore 
not    go    in    pursuit    of    more    idle  dreams  and  neglect  the 
opportunities  which    the    present    oflers    to    us.     On    the 
manner  in  which  we,  especially  the  younger  section  of  our 
•  countrymen,  grow  to  the  height  of  the    new    opportunities 
will  depend  the  future  of  the  country.     None  of  us   wants 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  as  they  are.     But    first    we 
must  prove  that  we  can  bear  these  responsibilities    before 
we  can  ask  for  any  more.     I  have  often  said,  and  I  repeat 
here  again,  that  I  do  not  want  any  limits,  any  restrictions 
•on  the  growth  which  should   be    open    to    our   people.     I 
want    the    people    of    our  country,  men  and  women,  to  be 
able  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their  stature  as  men   and 
women  of  other  countries  do.     But  our  growth    can    only 
be  through  the  discharge    of    responsibilities;    they    must 
first    be    well    discharged    before   we  can  think  of  farther 
responsibilities.     Ladies    and    Gentlemen,      I    thank    you 
heartily  for  the  manner  in  which  you    have  listened  to  me 
and  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  received  me. 


PART  III. 

SPEECHES  0«  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDIAN  QUESTION. 


THE  TRANSYAL  QUESTION. 

[At  the  Twenty-fourth  Session  of  the  Indian  yationcd 
Congress  hdd  in  Lahore^  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as  foUows : — ] 

Mr.  President,  Fellow- Delegates,  Ladie.s  and  Gentle- 
men,—  I  have  been  asked  to  submit  for  your  adoption  the 
following  Resolution  : — 

That  this  Congress  expresses  its  great  admiration  of 
the  intense  patriotism,  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the- 
Indians  in  the  Ti-ansvaal,  Mahomedan  and  Hindu,  Zoras- 
trian  and  Christian  who  are  heroically  suffering  persecution 
in  the  interest  of  their  country  and  are  carrying  on  their 
peaceful  and  selfles.s  struggle  for  elementary  civil  rights 
against  heavy  and  overwhelming  odds  ;  that  this  Congress 
offers  its  warmest  encouragement  to  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi 
and  his  brave  and  faithful  associates  and  calls  upon  all 
Indians  of  whatever  race  or  creed  to  help  them  unstintedly 
with  funds  and  in  this  connection  the  Congress  begs  to 
convey  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Tata  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
patriotic  instincts  which  have  inspired  his  munificent- 
donation  of  Rs.  25,000  to  his  suffering  countrymen  in 
South  Africa  in  their  hour  of  need  and  trial. 

This  Congress  begs  earnestly  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the  recruitment 
of  indentured  Indian  labour  for  any  portion  of  the  South 
African  Union  and  of  dealing  with  the  authorities  thert  in* 
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the  same  manner  in  which  the  latter  deal  with  Indian  in- 
terests so  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  selfish  and  one-sided 
policy  which  they  proclaim  and  practise  and  persist  in  their 
present  course  of  denying  to  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects 
their  just  rights  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.  The  Congress 
protests  against  the  declaration  of  responsible  statesmen 
in  favour  of  allowing  the  Self-Governing  Colonies  in  the 
British  Empire  to  monopolise  the  vast  undeveloped 
territories  for  exclusive  white  settlement,  and  deems  it  its 
duty  to  point  out  that  policy  of  shutting  the  door  in  these 
territories  and  denying  the  rights  of  full  British  citizen- 
ship to  all  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  while 
preaching  and  enforcing  the  opposite  policy  of  the  open 
door  in  Asia  is  fraught  with  grave  mischief  to  the  Empire 
and  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  unrighteous. 

Fellow-Delegates,  the  first  article  of  our  Constitution 
says  that  the  Congress  seeks  to  secure  for  the  people  of 
this  countr}',  first,  a  system  of  administration  in  India 
itself  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  members 
of  the  British  Empire  :  and,  secondly,  a  participation  for 
our  countrymen  not  only  in  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Empire  but  also  in  its  privileges  on  equal  terms 
with  those  other  membeis.  You  will  thus  see  that  thei'e 
are  two  ideas  represented  by  the  aspirations  of  the  eftbrts 
of  this  Congress.  One  ha.s  reference  to  our  status — I  mean 
our  political  status — in  our  own  country  :  and  the  second  ta 
our  political  status  in  the  whole  Empiie.  Yesterday's 
resolution  about  the  reforms,  and  some  of  the  resolutions 
that  will  follow  to-day  all  deal  with  the  improvement  of 
our  political  status  in  our  own  country.  This  resolution, 
that  I  have  just  now  submitted  to  you,  deals  with  our 
political  status  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  On 
this    account,  in  the  first  instance,  this  question  is  of  great 
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■of  supreme  and  standing  importance.  But  apart  from 
that,  there  are  special  circumstances  which  invest  thi^ 
•question  to-day  with  very  special  importance.  You  are 
aware  that  for  many  years  past  Indians  in  South  Africa 
have  had  a  very  difficult  time  and  during  the  last  two 
years  a  most  acute  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  the  Trans- 
vaal between  our  countrymen  there  and  the  Government  of 
that  Colony  ;  but  I  take  it  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  leading  facts  of  this  struggle  and  yet  in  com- 
mending this  resolution  for  your  acceptance  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  those  facts  here. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  review  one  may  divide  the 
whole  period  of  the  struggle  into  three  parts  :  the  period 
of  the  Boer  Government ;  the  period  of  the  Crown  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  present  period  of  Self-Government  for  the 
Transvaal.  During  the  time  of  the  Boer  Government  our 
position  was  not  very  satisfactory  but  in  any  case  emigra- 
tion into  the  Colony  was  perfectly  unrestricted  ;  any  Indian 
who  chose  to  go  there  could  go  thex-e  ;  all  that  was  required 
of  him  was  a  payment  of  three  pounds  as  registration  fee. 
That  is  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  war  broke  out, 
there  were  in  the  Colony  fifteen  thousand  Indians  ;  that 
being  the  male  population  only,  women  and  children  being 
left  out  of  account.  There  was  another  circumstance  in 
our  favour  in  those  days.  The  strong  arm  of  the  British 
Government  was  behind  us  in  the  struggle  that  our 
countrymen  were  making  with  the  Boer  oligarchy  at  the 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  you  remember  that 
both  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  men- 
tioned the  treatment  that  was  sought  to  be  meted  out  to 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  location  laws  as  the  main 
cause  for  which  the  Boer  war  was  undertaken.  That  was 
the  position  under  the  Boer  Govornment.     There  was   the 
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harsh  and  degrading  law  as  regards  the  location  but  thatr 
was  never  sought  to  be  rigorously  applied.  Then  came  the- 
war.  Then  came  five  or  six  years  of  Crown  Govern- 
ment. During  this  Crown  Government  when  any  one- 
would  have  thought  that  the  honour  of  England  was 
committed  to  the  policy  of  improving  the  status  of  Indians- 
— as  far  as  the  honour  of  a  country  can  be  said  to  be  com- 
mitted by  its  leading  statesmen — our  countrymen  actually 
found  that  an  attempt  was  made  immediately  to  render 
that  position  worse  than  it  was.  The  very  first  thing 
which  the  Crown  Government  sought  to  do  was  to  enforce- 
that  location  law  even  more  stringently  than  the  Boer 
Government.  They  failed  in  that  for  reasons  which  I  need 
not  go  into  here.  But  our  countrymen  saw  that  for  them- 
the  war  had  really  made  no  change  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  had  made  their  status  worse.  After  that  for  about  three 
to  fovir  years  both  Briton  and  Boer  in  the  Transvaal,  what- 
ever their  difierence,  were  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  Indians.  Both  Boer  and  Briton  set  up  a  cry 
of  dishonest  influx  of  Indians  into  the  Colony.  It  was 
a  perfectly  unjust  accusation  ;  it  was  a  lying  accusa- 
tion as  was  proved  by  several  estimates  published  by  the- 
Government  itself.  But  the  cry  was  kept  up  for  about 
four  or  five  years.  There  was  a  census  taken  in  1904 
when  it  was  found  that  there  were  10,000  Indians  in  the 
Colony  as  against  15  thousand  men  under  the  Boer 
Government ;  these  ten  thousand  included  children  and- 
women.  There  was  another  estimate  published  by  the 
Registrar  fen-  the  Asiatics  Immigration  in  1906  when 
again  he  found  that  there  were  ten  thousand  Indians  in. 
the  Colony.  There  were  two  further  estimates,  one  put- 
ting the  number  at  9,000  and  another  at  8,000.  You- 
will  thus  see  that  the  cry  of  dishonest  influx  of  Indians 
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into  the  Colony  was  an  absolutely  unjust  cry.  This  was 
-the  beginning  of  a  new  struggle.  The  white  colonists 
were  determined  to  prevent  our  people  from  entering  and 
to  put  out  as  many  as  possible.  Matters  ultimately 
reached  a  crisis  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  legislate 
in  the  matter,  legislation  being  undertaken  by  the  old 
Legislative  Council  that  the  Crown  Government  had  given 
to  the  Colon}'.  In  1906,  an  Ordinance  called  the  Asiatic- 
Law  Amendment  Ordinance  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  object  of  which  was  to  confine 
entry  into  the  Transva-sl  to  pre-war  residents  and  to  com- 
pel all  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  to  register  themselves 
with  the  great  humiliation  attending  such  registration. 
All  Indians  naturally  protested  against  this.  But  in  spite 
of  their  protest  the  Ordinance  was  pa.«sed  and  then  the 
Indians  took  step  which  lies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.present  struggle  that  is  going  on.  In  September,  1906, 
finding  that  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  and  that  this 
Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  they  held 
ii  meeting  to  protest  against  what  was  done,  and  at  that 
meeting  they  passed  their  famous  resolution — which  since 
then  has  been  known  as  their  Covenant — saying  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  gave  their  sanction  to  that  legisla. 
tion,  they  would  not  submit  to  it  (hear  hear, — and 
applause)  ;  they  appointed  at  that  meeting  a  deputation  to 
proceed  to  England  and  that  deputation  was  headed  by  our 
great  and  illustrious  countryman,  Mr.  Gandhi.  Fellow- Dele- 
gates, after  the  immortal  part  which  Mr.  Gandhi  has  played 
in  this  afiair  I  must  say  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  Indian, 
at  any  time,  here  or  in  any  other  assembly  of  Indians,  to 
mention  his  name  without  deep  emotion  and  pride,  (here  the 
huge  gathering  rose  to  its  feet  and  accorded  three  hearty 
and  most  enthusiastic  cheers  for  !Mr.  Ghandi.)  Gentlemen, 
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it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life  that  T  know  Mr. 
•Gandhi  intimately  and  I  can  tell  you  that  a  purer,  a 
nobler,  a  braver  and  a  more  exalted  spirit  has  never  moved 
on  this  earth.  (Cheers  and  loud  applause.)  Mr.  Gandhi  is 
one  of  those  men,  who,  living  an  austerely  simple  life 
themselves  and  devoted  to  all  the  highest  principles  of  love 
to  their  fellow-beings  and  to  truth  and  justice,  touch  the 
eyes  of  their  weaker  brethren  as  with  magic  and  give  them 
a  new  vision.  He  is  a  man  who  may  be  well  described  as 
a  man  among  men,  a  hero  among  heroes,  a  patriot  amongst 
patriots,  and  we  may  well  say  that  in  him,  Indian  humanity 
at  the  present  time  has  really  reached  its  high  watermark. 
Mr.  Gandhi  headed  this  deputation  which  was  sent  to 
England  and  owing  to  his  exertions  and  owing  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause  Royal  assent  was  withheld  to  that 
■Ordinance.  This,  however,  was  followed  by  the  grant  of 
Self-Government  to  the  Colony  and  the  new  Colonial 
Parliament  came  into  existence  in  February  or  March  of 
the  next  year,  1907.  The  veiy  first  .thing  that  this  Par- 
liament did  as  soon  as  the  members  were  sworn  in,  was  to 
undertake  the  passing  of  this  Asiatic  legislation,  Biiton 
and  Boer  being  united  in  that  desire.  The}'  passed  the 
same  Ordinance  in  a  new  form.  They  passed  it  and  called 
it  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act,  practically  prescribing 
the  very  same  conditions  and  provisions  that  were  contain- 
ed in  that  Ordinance,  the  object  being  twofold  ;  namely,  to 
keep  cut  of  the  Colony  all  Indians  that  may  seek  to  enter 
there  unless  they  were  pre-war  residents,  and  to  compel 
resident  Indians  there  to  register  themselves.  This  had  to 
I'eceive  the  Royal  sanction,  but  this  time,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  a  Self-Governing  Colony  which  was  legislating  like 
that,  the  Imperial  Government  showed  weakness  and  gave 
Royal   sanction    to    this    measure.     The   regulations  that 
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were    framed    under    this    law    required    the    Indians    to 
register  under  the  most  humiliating  circumstances.     They 
were  to   give   a  number  of  details  which  might  well  be 
resented  by  every  self-respecting  man.     All  the  Indians 
were  required  to  register  themselves  by  the  end  of  October 
1907.      Indians  under  the  leadership  of    Mr,    Gandhi    im- 
mediately took  steps  to  resist  these  regulations.  They  made 
up  their  minds  that   they   would    not   regis*^er,   no   matter 
what  the    consequences    were.     The    Government    found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  resistance   of   8,000  men — that 
was  the  Indian  population  of  the  Colony  at  that  time.  They 
resorted  to  all  ^manner  of   persuasion   and   coaxing;  they 
extended  the  period  from  three  to  six  months,  but  it  was 
found   at   the   end  of  that  period  only  500  men  out  of  the 
8,000  had  registered  themselves,  the  remaining  7,500  de- 
clining to  register  themselves.     (Cheers.)  Then  followed  a 
short  and  sharp  struggle.     About  this  time  two   years  ago 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  some  other  leading  men  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  jail.     That,  Ijowever,  did  not  last   long  because  in 
January  negotiations  were  opened    by  the   Boer   Govern" 
ment  with  Gandhi  and  a  compromise    was  ari'ived  at.     It 
was  a  compromise   which,  at  that  time  promised  peaceful 
and  honourable  settlement  to  them.     Roughly  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  were  three.     They  were  not  reduced  to 
writing.     The    first    tiling    was    that    this    Asiatic    Law- 
Amendment  Act  was  to  be  repealed — the    whole  of  the 
struggle  that  has  since  gone  on    has   raged   round  the  re- 
peal of   the   Asiatic   Law.     The  first  condition  was  that 
this  Asiatic  Law  was  to  be   repealed.     That  was    quite  un- 
derstood.    The  seuuiiu  was    that    the   Indians  there    were 
voluntarily  to  register  theuiselves  but  the  registration  was 
to  be  free   from    humiliating    conditions.     The  third    was 
that  whatever  restrictions  the    Government   wanted  to    be 
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imposed    were    to    be     imposed    under   the    operation    of 
another  law  which  was  perfectly  general  in  its  nature    and 
not  aimed  at  the  Asiatics — the  law    named    the   Immigra- 
tion Registration   Act   that    applied    to    everybody.     Mr. 
Gandhi  said  that  any    restrictions    that    the   Government 
wanted  must  be  imposed  under  that  Act.     Acting    on    the 
good    faith    of    that  Government,    Mr.    Gandhi    travelled 
through  the  country  and  persuaded  his    countrymen    with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  because  you  know  an   attempt    was- 
made  on  his  life  by  some  of  his   followers  who  were  furious- 
that  he  should  have  agreed  to  that   compromise    and    that 
he  had  to  be  in  the  hospital.  He  did  his    part   as  well   as  a 
man  of  honour  could  have    done   in    those   circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  by  May,  the    entire- 
Indian  population  with  very    few    exceptions    had    volun- 
tarily registered  themselves.     Having  done  his  part  of  the 
compact  Mr.  Gandhi    expected  General    Smutts    and    the 
Boer   Government   to    do    their    part  of   the   compact  to- 
carry  out    the   repeal    of   the   Asiatic    Law     Amendment 
Act.     There   General     Smutts    broke       faith     and     said" 
that    that   was    not    so    promised.       {Cries  of     *'  shame") 
Therefore  there  was  nothing  left  for  our  countrymen  but  to 
continue  the  struggle  or   else  to    put  up    with    this   gross 
breach  of  faith.     They  had  registered  themselves   and    the 
purpose  of   the  Act  was  quite   satisfied.     Therefore    they 
took  another  bold  step.     A    meeting    was  held    of  about 
2,500  Indians  at  which  they   openly    and    publicly    burnt 
their  registration  certificates.     The  value  of  the  certificates- 
is  this.     You  are  liable  to  be  challenged  by  any  policeman 
and  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  produce  the    certificate.     If 
you  produce  it   you   go    unmolested,    otherwise   you   are 
arrested   and    hauled    up   before   a     Magistrate.       These 
men    therefore     voluntarily    sacrificed      the     certificates 
55 
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which     secured     them    against   molestation    and     threw 
down  an  open   challenge   against    the    Boer   Government 
and  the     Government    accepted    their    challenge.     There 
were  arrests  and    imprisonments   and     by   the   time    Mr. 
Polak  came  to    this    country    and    Mr.    Gandhi    went   to 
England,  about  3,500  punishments  had    been  suffered    by 
our   countrymen    mostly    with   hard    labour.       {Cries   of 
^'shame")  But  the  suffering  endured  by    our  countrymen 
was  not  represented  by  these  mere  sentences  of    imprison- 
ment.    Thousands  had  suffered  in    property.     It  has  been 
estimated  by   Mr.  Gandhi  that  between    half-a-crore  and 
one  crore  in  property  had  been  lost  by  that  small  ^^handful 
of  Indians  there.     About  one  thousand    people  had    been 
rendered  homeless  :  families  had  been    scattered    and    had 
been  made  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Enormous 
suffering   had   been  endured    by  women   and  children   of 
which  it  is  difficult   to   form    any    adequate   idea.      Their 
husbands,    brothers     and    sons  having   gone    to   jail,  the 
women  turned  vegetable  sellers   in    the   streets  to    main- 
tain themselves     and    their   children   somehow.     All   this 
time  this  handful  of    countrymen,   this   small  community 
has  carried  on  the  agitation,  which    is    a   standing   lesson 
to  the  people  of  this  country.     For  three  years  they   have 
undergone  this  suffering,  fighting  with  one  hand  and   with 
the  other  hand  pushing  on   their   agitation  ceaselessly,  in 
South  Afi-ica,  in    this    country,    and    in  England.     Well, 
some  time  ago,  our  brethren  finding  that  the  situation  had 
grown  extremely  serious  and   finding   also   that   the  four 
Colonies  of  South  Africa  were  to  be  united   into   a    Union 
sent  a  deputation  to  England  in  order  to  get   the  Imperial 
Government    to  put    pressure    upon    the    Colonial   Prime 
Ministers   and    this    deputation   was   also   headed  by  Mr, 
Gandhi.     Through  Mr.  Gandhi's  courtesy  I  was  privileged 
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to  see  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Lord  Ampthill 
on  one  hand  and  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Crewe  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Gandhi  did  all  that  was  possible  for  a  conci- 
liatory man  to  do  in  the  matter.  But  the  negotiations 
failed  for  no  fault  of  ours  or  of  those  who  stand  for  us. 
Roughly,  the  case  may  be  mentioned  in  one  sentence. 
•General  Smutts  declared  to  Lord  Crewe  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  even  the  theoretical  equality  of  the 
Asiatics  with  the  white  people.  {Cries  of''^  shame.")  The 
negotiations  having  failed  Mr.  Gandhi  has  gone  back  to 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Polak  is  here  to  rouse  and  enlist  your 
sympathy.  Gentlemen,  it  has  come  to  that :  he  has  had  to 
come  here  in  order  to  enlist  your  sympathies  in  this, 
because  the  struggle  has  been  resumed.  Only  yesterday, 
Mr.  Polak  got  a  telegram  saying  that  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his 
second  son  and  several  others  had  gone  across  the  frontier 
in  oi'der  to  be  arrested  and  to  challenge  the  Government 
still  further.  What  will  happen  we  have  yet  to  see.  I 
had  a  short  telegram  myself  a  few  days  ago  in  which  Mr. 
•Gandhi  said  he  expected  to  be  arrested  very  shortly  and 
very  probably  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days 
he  will  be  arrested.  {Cheers  and  loud  applaitse.)  Now  this 
is  the  .struggle  and  the  question  before  us  is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  to  help  our  countrymen  in  this  matter  ?  The 
resolution  that  I  have  read  out  to  you  contains  three 
appeals.  I  will  deal  with  these  three  appeals  in  the  inverse 
order. 

Before  doing  that,  I  should  like  to  sum  up  the 
struggle  very  briefly.  It  is  this.  There  are  four  facts 
-that  stand  out  prominently  in  connection  with  this  strug- 
gle. The  first  is  that  the  condition  of  our  countiymen  has 
deteriorated  steadily  from  the  time  of  the  Boer  Gov- 
■ernmeat   to   the    present  time,  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
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The  second  is  that  our  cause  is  a  cause  of  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  our  countrymen  take  their  stand  on  that  equality 
which  is  promised  to  us  by  our  Sovereign  and  Parliament 
and  they  insist  that  that  equality  shall  be  a  reality  an(J 
not  a  hollow  promise.  The  third  is  our  countrymen  had 
done  really  nothing  unworthy  throughout  the  struggle  ;  on 
the  contrary  they  have  done  everything  worthy,  so  worthy 
that  our  hearts  must  feel  a  glow  of  pride  and  all  of  u& 
must  feel  high  hopes  about  the  future  of  our  land.  The 
last  is  that  our  countrymen  are  struggling  not  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  honour  of  India.  {Cheers  and  "  Aea?v 
hear.")  This  is  a  point  that  has  to  be  realised.  They 
are  not  struggling  for  themselves  at  all.  They  had  volun- 
tarily registered  themselves  ;  they  had  secui'ed  themselves 
from  molestation.  But  they  burnt  their  certificates  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  the  bar  to  be  put  upon  the  Indian 
that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  Boer.  They  did  not  want  this 
stigma  on  the  Indian  name.  The  struggle  therefore  is  for 
the  honour  of  India,  is  in  the  interests  of  those  of  us  who 
may  want  to  go  there  ;  and  for  those  who  are  there- 
It  is  therefore  our  struggle  more  than  the  struggle  of 
that  small  Colony  thei'e.  This  is  the  struggle  and 
what  are  the  appeals  that  we  make  in  this  resolution.. 
We  will  take  the  appeal  in  the  inverse  order.  The  last  is 
the  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  the  next  one  is  the 
appeal  to  the  Indian  Government  and  the  first  appeal  is- 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  this.  AVe  say  this  respectfully  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Imperial  Statesmen^ 
that  the  policy  that  has  been  often  announced  by  states- 
men calling  themselves  Imperial,  namely,  that  the  white- 
colonies  were  for  the  white  people  only  and  also  undevelop- 
ed tracts  suited  to  white  people  ;  that  is  a  policy  selfish  and) 
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unrighteous  and  the  people  of  India  will  never  agree  to 
that  policy  ;  that  policy  is  unrighteous  because  for  better 
or  for  worse  India  now  forms  part  of  the  Empire  in  theory, 
at  any  rate  ;  we  have  been  told  that  we  are  the  subjects  of 
England  and  fellow-subjects  of  the  white  subjects  of  the 
King.  We  know  in  practice  that  we  are  not  the  equal 
subjects  of  the  King  but  the  subjects  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
the  subjects  of  the  white  subjects.  Surely  we  cannot  accept 
this  for  ourselves.  We  say  that  if  you  understand  the  true 
interests  of  the  Empire  you  must  not  allow  this  policy  to 
go  on.  You  must  reverse  and  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon 
as  you  can.  That  is  our  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Our  appeal  to  the  Indian  Government  is  this  :  You 
are  the  Government  of  this  country,  you  are  no  agents  for 
the  Transvaal  or  for  the  South  African  Union.  You  have 
to  keep  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  fore- 
most in  your  mind.  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  also  the  view 
which  the  Government  of  India  take  up  in  the  matter. 
We  say  to  them  that  the  time  has  come  not  merely  for 
making  representations,  that  time  is  gone.  They  have 
made  endless  representations  but  so  far  they  have  produced 
no  effect.  The  time  has  come  for  retaliation.  (Loml  and 
j)rolonged  cheers.)  Happily  for  us  the  means  for  retaliation 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India.  Natal  wants 
Indian  labour.  During  the-  last  four  years  the  figures 
available  for  them  show  that  in  1905,  8,000  Indians  were 
taken  there  as  indentured  labourers.  In  the  next  year 
about  7,000,  in  the  third  year  about  6,000  and  in  the  last 
year  they  took  3,000  Indians  as  labourers.  They  want 
indentured  labour ;  they  do  not  want  any  free  Indians 
there.  The  Government  of  India  have  got  to  say  that  they 
have  either  to  stand  the  free  Indians  or  do  without  the 
indentured  labour.     This  is  the  position  about  which   there 
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is  no  mincing  words  any  more.  The  new  Councils  give 
opportunities  to  our  members  to  bring  these  questions  in 
the  form  of  motions  before  the  Imperial  Council  at  any 
rate ;  and  I  trust  that  those  who  will  be  in  the  first 
Council  will  realise  their  duty  in  the  matter  and  lose  no 
time  in  bringing  forward  a  motion.  We  say  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, you  must  discontinue  this  recruitment  of  inden- 
tured labour.  It  is  carried  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  therefore  they  have  it  in  their  power  not 
merely  to  withdraw  but  to  stop  that  recruitment ;  it  has 
been  said  by  a  Commission  that  was  recently  appointed  to 
consider  the  questions  of  emigration  that  without  thi& 
labour  many  industries  of  Natal  will  be  paralysed.  The 
Commission  enumerates  the  industries  that  will  be  so 
paralysed.  Therefore  the  Government  of  India  can  well 
say  to  Natal  and  the  South  African  Union  that  unless  the 
condition  of  Indians  is  improved,  indentured  labour  will 
no  more  be  available  to  South  Africa  from  India.  That  is- 
our  appeal  to  the  Government  of  India.  Our  appeal  to 
our  own  countrymen  is  this,  a  small  Colony  in  Ti'ansvaal  i& 
doing  its  duty  in  the  matter.  It  has  done  nothing 
unworthy  but  everything  worthy.  It  is  engaged  in  what 
is  known  as  the  passive  resistance  struggle.  What  is  the 
passive  resistance  struggle  ?  It  is  essentially  defensive  in 
its  nature  and  it  fights  with  moral  and  spiritual  weapons. 
A  passive  resister  resists  tyranny  by  undergoing  suffering 
in  his  own  person.  He  pits  soul  force  against  brute  foi'ce  ; 
he  pits  the  divine  in  man  against  the  brute  in  man ;  he  pits 
suffering  against  oppression ;  he  pits  conscience  against 
might ;  he  pits  faith  against  injustice  ;  right  against  wrong. 
A  passive  resister  deliberately  and  openly  violates  the 
requirements  of  an  unjust  law  or  order  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  that  law  or 
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order.  He  does  not  seek  to  evade  the  consequences  of 
that  law  but  invites  them  and  he  glories  in  them.  It  is  a 
spiritual  struggle  essentially  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  Indian  spirituality.  I  repeat  that  our  comn- 
trymen  have  done  nothing  unworthy.  On  the  contrary 
everything  that  they  have  done  is  worthy  of  them.  It 
rests  with  us  now  to  say  whether  we  shall  go  to  their 
rescue  or  not  because  this  small  community  is,  I  have  been 
told,  vanishing.  Their  loss  is  from  half-a-crore  to  one 
crore  already.  You  can  well  imagine  what  that  means. 
They  need  funds ;  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  whether  your  funds  go  or  not,  men  who  are  going 
to  jail  again  and  again  leave  their  children  behind  thinking 
that  God  will  take  care  of  them.  If  no  help  goes,  probably 
the  women  and  children  will  perish  ;  if  it  goes,  all  may  yet 
be  well  with  the  struggle.  It  is  our  duty  to  .send  help. 
In  any  case  we  must  support  this  struggle  till  the  South 
African  Parliament  meets  in  July.  There  is  some  pro- 
bability of  some  pressure  being  put  upon  the  new  Parlia- 
ment when  it  meets.  We  must  carry  on  the  struggle  till 
then.  I  do  not  say  it  will  be  given  up  then.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  new  Parliament.  If 
they  are  honourable,  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  the  man  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  solution  ;  if  they  are  not,  no  matter  how 
accute  it  may  be,  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  a  man  to  give  up  the 
struggle.  In  any  case  we  are  bound  to  find  money  for  the 
struggle.  We  shall  be  ashamed  before  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world  if  we  do  not  rise  to  the  responsibility.  At 
least  a  lakh  of  rupees  must  be  forthcoming  by  April.  Mr» 
Tata  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  this  Resolution,  a  worthy 
son  of  a  worthy  father  (chee)'s  and  applause)  has  shed  fresh 
lustre  on  the  great  and  illustrious  name  he  bears.  He  has 
already   placed   Rs.   25,000   at  the  disposal  of  the  Colony. 
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In  addition  to  that  the  country  must  raise  Rs.  1,00,000  . 
I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Polak  and  we  thought  that  if 
Bombay  mised  Rs.  25,000  in  addition  to  Tata's  subscription 
and  Bengal  with  its  population  four  times  as  large  as 
Madras  and  the  United  Provinces  raised  another  25,000, 
Madras  and  the  United  Provinces  raised  each  Rs.  15,000 
and  the  Punjab  and  Berar  raised  each  Rs.  10,000,  a  lakh 
of  rupees  will  be  forthcoming.  What  is  a  lakh  of  rupees 
compared  to  the  sufferings  that  they  have  cheerfully  borne 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  of  our  honour.  The  appeal 
that  I  would  address  to  you  is  this :  It  is  your  duty  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  these  people.  As  you  do  in  this 
trial — you  are  on  your  trial,  the  whole  of  our  nation  in 
this  matter  is  on  its  trial,  our  patriotism,  public  spirit  and 
our  sincerity  are  all  of  them  on  their  trial  before  God  and 
man  in  this  matter — as  you  acquit  yourself  in  this  trial, 
so  shall  it  be  with  your  country.  If  you  fail,  we  shall  have 
to  hang  down  our  heads  in  shame  and  silence  till  another 
generation  takes  our  place  anil  renders  more  faithful 
service  to  our  Motherland.  If  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
acquit  yourself  well,  if  you  rise  to  the  height  of  your  duty 
and  responsibility,  the  struggle  will  be  prolonged  and  all 
may  yet  be  well  with  us.  We  may  have  to  wade  through 
failures  and  sufferings  and  difficulties,  spade  work  may 
have  to  be  faced,  still  utimately  it  shall  be  well  with  us  and 
our  countrymen. 
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Mt^.  GOKHAI^E  IN  SOUTH  AFKICA,  1912, 


A  FAREWELL  SPEECH  AT  PRETORIA. 

[The  folloxoing  is  the  farewell  speech  delivered  hy  Mr. 
Ocikhale  at  the  Pret<yria  Town  Hall  on  the  loth  Noveniber 
1912 :— ] 

Mr.  Gokhale  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel,  I  need 
ihardly  assure  you,  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
you  all  here  this  evening,  and  I  beg  leave  to  tender  at  the 
outset  my  grateful  and  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your 
kindness.  This  is  my  last  public  utterance  in  South  Africa, 
and  while  my  thoughts  are  necessarily  tinged  with  a  certain 
degree  of  regret  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  leaving  the 
•country  where  1  have  received  so  much  kindness  and  spent 
such  a  pleasant  time,  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  the  fact 
that  I  contemplate  the  approaching  termination  of  my 
tour  with  a  great  sense  of  relief.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
doubt  if  many  people  in  South  Africa  realised  how 
difficult  was  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself  when  I 
larrived  at  Capetown  last  month.  I  had  come  to  this  country 
with  the  avowed  object  of  studying  at  first-hand  an  ad- 
mittedly difficult  and  delicate  problem — a  problem  which 
has  two  sides  to  it,  and  which  has  aroused  no  small  feeling 
on  both  sides.  And,  yet,  I  was  compelled  by  the  exigen- 
•cies  of  the  situation  to  speak  publicly  on  matters  connect- 
ed more  or  less  with  the  problem,  from  the  day  of  my 
-arrival.  But  the  apprehension  was  never  absent  from  my 
mind  that  if,  by  chance,  owing  to  any  over-enthusiastic 
act  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen,  who  greeted  me  every- 
where in  kindly  demonstration,  or  owing  to  some  thought- 
less act  or  word  of  my  own,  an  unfortunate  impression  was 
created  or  any  feelings   were   inflamed    which   it   was  my 
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earnest  desire  to  allay  and  not  to  aggravate,  I  should  really 
be  injuring  the  cause  which  I  had  come  here  to  serve.  All 
through  my  tour  I  have  been  weighed  down  with  this 
thought ;  and,  now  that  my  visit  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I 
feel  a  great  sense  of  relief  and  I  thank  God  that  no  unto- 
ward incident  has  happened  to  mar  the  smooth  progress  of 
events.  And,  judging  from  newspaper  comments,  as  also 
from  private  conversations,  I  am  emboldened  to  hope  that, 
even  if  no  actual  good  has  resulted  from  my  visit,  it  has^ 
at  any  rate,  done  no  harm.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  this,, 
the  last  occasion,  when  I  speak  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  would  like  once  again  to  tender  my  warm  and 
heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  To 
my  own  countrymen,  resident  in  South  Africa,  who  have 
lavished  such  a  wealth  of  affection  on  me  wherever  I  have 
been,  I  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  my  gratitude, 
and  I  would  only  say  that  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  that,  in 
any  diflSculties  they  may  have  to  face  in  the  future,  I  may 
bfc  privileged  to  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  them.  To 
the  members  of  the  European  community  who  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  show  such  great  kindness  to  me,  I 
tender  my  warmest  thanks,  and  I  tender  them  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  will  not  abuse  their  generosity  by 
interpreting  it  as  indicating  necessai-ily  any  approval  of,  or 
even  sympathy  with,  my  mission,  and  that  only  adds  to 
the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  I  lie  to  them. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  respectful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Union  Government  for  the 
great  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  they 
have  treated  me  and  for  the  generous  hospitality  which 
they  have  extended  to  me.  Their  attitude  towards  me  has 
lai'gely  facilitated  my  work,  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  meet 
many  men  of  distinction  in  this  land   whom  otherwise  it 
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might  not  have  been  easy  for  me  to  meet.  This  mornings 
three  Ministers — General  Botha,  General  Smutts,  and 
Mr.  Fischer — did  me  the  honour  to  grant  an  interview^ 
in  the  course  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
whole  Indian  problem  in  the  sub-continent  with  them. 
We  had  a  full,  frank,  and  free  interchange  of  views.  I 
hope  the  Ministers  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  Indian  side  to  underrate  the  difficulties  of  their 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  approached  the  question  and  the  sin- 
cere desire  they  evidenced  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  reasonable 
settlement.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  think  I  may 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  itself  before  I  close ► 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling" 
on  the  question  on  both  sides,  and  this  makes  a  dispassion- 
ate examination  of  the  matter  even  more  difficult  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that, 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  both  sides,. 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  reconciled.  The  fund- 
amental question  is  how  there  shall  be  secured  just  and 
equitable  treatment  for  those  Indians  who  are  here  now,, 
and  their  number  is  about  150,000.  Whilst  here,  I  have 
heard  it  urged  that  a  settlement  may  be  found  by  sending^ 
these  people  back  to  India.  It  may  be  a  solution  of  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  but,  assuming  that  it  is  a  desirable 
solution,  which,  I  think,  it  is  not,  it  is,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  absolutely  impracticable.  These  150,000 
people  are  here,  they  cannot  be  repatriated,  they  must 
therefore  remain  here  and  they  must  become,  more  and 
more,  an  integral  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  general 
population  of  this  sixb-continent. 
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The  most  important  question,  then,  is  to  what 
just  and  equitable  treatment  these  people  are  entitled, 
and  how  such  treatment  may  best  be  secured.  Now 
one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that,  if  a  solution  of 
this  problem  is  to  have  any  permanence  and  finality, 
it  has  to  be  such  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
JEuropean  community,  who  are,  after  all,  the  dominant 
people  of  this  country.  And  so  long  as  there  exists  in  the 
European  mind  the  fear  of  a  continued  influx  of  Indians, 
there  cannot  be  that  frame  of  mind  on  its  part  which 
would  allow  of  any  settlement  being  a  success.  The 
European  community  must  therefore  receive,  and  the 
Indian  community  must  be  prepared  to  give,  the  necessary 
assurances  to  remove  the  fear  on  this  point.  Again  there 
must  be  no  room  for  a  reasonable  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  the  Europeans  that  the  presence  of  the  Indians 
in  this  land  would  lower  the  character  of  the  political 
institutions  under  which  they  desire  to  live.  I  fully  re- 
cognise that  South  Africa  must  be  governed  along  the 
lines  of  "Western  political  institutions  and  by  men  who 
understand  the  spirit  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
European  community  are  entitled  to  an  assurance  that  this 
shall  remain  so.  These  assurances,  however,  being  given 
— outside  these  questions  of  immigration  and  franchise — 
the  aim  of  the  Government  should  be  to  make  the  Indians 
feel  that  they  are  living  under  equal  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  are  administered  towards  them  with  no  undue  harsh- 
ness, but  the  same  as  towards  the  other  people  of  the 
country.  At  present,  the  Indians  throughout  South 
Africa  feel,  and  justly  feel,  that  even  outside  the  two 
questions  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  subjected  to  harsh 
legislation  specially  directed  against  them,  and,  further, 
the  administration  of  that  legislation  is,  if  anything,  even 
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harsher  in  spirit.  To  take  only  the  more  important 
grievances,  the  Immigration  Law  is  being  now  worked  in 
such  a  rigorous  manner  as  to  cause  the  Indian  community- 
most  serious  hardships.  In  Cape  Colony,  for  instance,. 
there  is  the  system  of  permits  under  which  an  Indian  who 
may  have  settled  in  the  Colony  is  permitted  to  be  absent 
from  the  country  for  a  stated  period,  generally  one  year. 
Only  the  other  day  an  Indian  trader  who  had  gone  to 
India  on  a  year's  permit,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  and 
his  business  behind,  returned  to  the  Colony,  but  he  was 
prevented  from  landing  because  he  had  exceeded  the  period 
of  absence  by  one  day.  This  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  his,, 
for  if  the  steamer  by  which  he  came  had  run  according  to 
scheduled  time,  he  would  have  arrived  three  days  before 
the  expiry  of  the  permit,  but  it  was  held  up  on  the  way 
by  a  storm  for  four  days,  and  this  led  to  his  arriving  a 
day  late.  And  yet  because  of  this  accident  he  has  been 
forced  to  go  back  to  India,  and  his  business  has  been 
ruined,  and  his  wife  and  children  have  now  to  follow  him. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Natal  in  connection  with 
domicile  certificates.  The  holders  are  cross-examined 
about  their  whole  life  and  movements  in  this  country 
during  long  periods — sometimes  as  long  as  fifteen  years — 
and  even  small  discrepancies  between  the  answers  given 
and  the  facts  already  recorded  are  held  to  justify  dis- 
crediting the  certificates,  and  the  holders  are  sent  back  to 
India.  Now  all  this  is  grievously  unjust,  and  I  am  sure 
only  public  attention  has  to  be  pointedly  drawn  to  it  to 
secure  its  stoppage,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  European  community  of  this 
country  to  harass  the  Indians  in  this  unnecessary  manner. 
There  are  several  other  complaints  to  be  heard  everywhere 
about  the  working  of  the  Immigration  Law,  but  I  will  not 
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^o  into  them  now.  I  sincerely  trust  that  with  the 
removal  of  tlu3  fear  of  a  continued  influx  of  Indians 
into  this  country,  the  Immigration  Law  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  far  more  considerate  amd  sympathetic  spirit, 
and  all  the  present  soreness  of  feeling  of  the  Indian 
■community  in  regard  to  it,  and  all  sense  of  insecurity 
produced  by  it,  will  be  removed.  Next  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  trading  licenses.  This  appears  to  be  in  some 
respects  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all. 

The  Europeans  feel  that  they  are  gradually  being 
crowded  out  by  the  Indians,  that  the  Indians  undet'sell 
them,  and  that  important  branches  of  trade  ai'e  likely  to 
fall  entirely  into  Indian  hands.  That  is  the  European 
viewpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  feel  that  their 
■freedom  is  being  unjustly  interfered  with,  that  all  outlets 
«,re  being  steadily  closed  to  them,  and  that  gross  injustice 
is  being  done  to  them.  Now  while  I  do  not  seek  to 
minimise  in  any  degree  the  argument  on  the  European  side, 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  have  always  felt  that  the  traders 
who  are  injured,  if  at  all,  by  the  competition  of  the  Indians, 
are  a  very  small  part  of  the  community,  and  that,  if  the 
argument  be  that  the  Indians  sell  cheaper,  it  must  surely 
be  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  buy  cheaper.  But  that  apart,  what  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  refusal  to  transfer  a  trading  license 
from  one  man  tj  another  or  to  allow  him  to  take  his  own 
son  into  partnership,  as  was  the  case  only  a  day  or  two  ago 
in  Ladysmith  ?  This  is  certainly  neither  fair  nor  equit- 
able treatment,  and  anyone  can  see  that  its  sole  object  is 
to  extinguish  Indian  trade,  as  opportunities  arise.  This 
is  absolutely  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  the 
iate  of  those  who  are  born  here,  under  this  policy  ?  The 
imatter  of  the  control  of  trading  licenses,    in   at   least   two 
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Provinces  of  the  Union,  is  in  the  liands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities and  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  except  as  to 
renewal  of  licences  in  Katal,  or  on  grounds  of  procedure,  to 
a  judicial  tribunal,  so  that  flagrant  injustices  are  constantly 
perpetrated  and  go  unremedied.  That  right  of  appeal 
against  the  interested  decisions  of  their  trade -competitors 
must  be  given  to  Indians  if  anything  like  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  them.  I  quite  recognise  that  direct  interference 
by  the  Government  is  impracticable,  with  the  law  as  it 
stands,  but  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Government 
may  be  exerted  in  many  directions,  and  I  eariiestly  trust 
that  it  will  be  used  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  security  in 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  trader  and  remove  a  grievous  sense 
of  injustice  and  wrong. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  Indian  children 
born  in  South  Africa  is  also  one  about  which  the  com- 
munity has  a  great  grievance  at  the  present  time.  Very 
little  provision  for  that  education  is  made,  and  yet  these 
children,  when  they  grow  up,  must  be  absorbed  into  the 
general  population  to  whose  material  and  moral  well-being 
they  will  be  expected  to  contribute.  Provision  should 
therefore  be  made,  not  only  for  elementary,  but  also  for  the 
higher  and  for  the  technical  education  of  these  childien. 
Instruction  should  also  be  given  in  the  Indian  vernaculars 
in  school  hours.  I  should  like  th©  European  public  to  ky 
emphasis  upon  this  requirement,  for^  so  long  as  such 
instruction  is  not  given,  it  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the 
Indian  community  to  ask  for  the  admission  of  clerks  and 
others  so  instructed,  for  the  proper  keeping  of  their  books, 
which  are  at  present  kept  in  their  vernaculars,  as  it  is 
impossible  at  present  for  their  own  children  to  become 
proficient  in  the  Indian  vernaculars  in  this  country. 

These  are  the  most   important    general   grievances  of 
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which  the  Indian  community  has  good  reason  to  com- 
plain at  present.  Beyor.d  these  there  are  a  number  of 
specific  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Indian  residents 
of  the  diflferent  Provinces,  such  as  Law  3  of  1885  in  the 
Transvaal  or  the  Gold  Law  and  the  Townships  Act  of  1908^ 
which  prevents  Indians  from  residing  or  trading  except  in 
locations  in  all  so-called  gold  areas.  But  I  do  not  propose 
to-night  to  deal  with  them.  To  one  such  only  I  wish  to 
make  particular  reference,  and  that  is  the  £3  tax, 
imposed  in  Natal  upon  all  ex-indentured  Indians  and  their 
descendants,  men  and  women,  boys  above  sixteen  years, 
and  even  girls  above  thirteen  years  being  included,  who  do 
not  return  to  India  after  the  expiry  of  their  indentures 
and  who  do  not  desire  to  re-indenture.  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  harsh  and  unjust 
impost,  bringing,  as  it  does,  untold  misery  upon  those  who 
are  required  to  pay  it.  Whatever  its  justification  may 
have  been  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  genuine  fear  of  the 
country  being  overrun  with  indentured  Indians,  who  were 
being  brought  here  in  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the 
European  population  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  since 
the  stoppage  of  indentured  recruitment  in  India,  there  no 
longer  remains  even  that  shadow  of  justification  for  the 
imposition  of  this  tax.  I  discussed  this  subject  with  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  Natal,  and  I  did  not  find  a 
sint'le  individual  to  justify  or  support  it.  And  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  even  those  who  had,  two  years 
ago  strongly  upheld  the  impost,  are  now  agreed  that  it 
should  be  abolished  altogether.  I  may  state  that  strong 
representations  in  this  matter  were  made  by  me  to  the 
Government  to-day,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  matter  will  receive  the  early  and  sympathetic 
attention  of  the  Ministers. 
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Ladies  and  genMemen,  it  is  impossible  on  an   occasion 
like  this  to  do  more  than  indicate   in    general    outline    the 
more  serious  and  pressing  of  the  Indian  grievances   in   this 
country.  And  you  will  not  understand  me,  in  what  I  have 
mentioned,  to  have  exhausted  the  whole  list.  Neither  have 
I  touched  on  that  part   of    our    disabilities    which    though 
acutely  felt  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community,    cannot   be 
put  right  by  any  direct  action  of  the  Government — I  mean> 
the  social  disabilities.     I  must  say  that   I   am   astonished 
at  the  strength  and  intensity    of    the    colour    prejudice 
that  exists  in  this  land.     I  had  heard  a  good   deal  about  it- 
before  my  arrival,  and  I  was  prepared  for   a   certain  mea- 
sure of  it.     But  not  till  I  actually  was  in  this  country  did 
I  realise  the  full  force  with  which  it  operates    nor    the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  prevails.     However,  the   only   hope   of  a 
remedy  in  such  matters  is   in    the  steady  improvement  of 
the  general  situation    and  the    gradual    education    of  the 
heart.     Meanwhile  it  is  wise  to  take  note  of  the   existence 
of  this  prejudice  in  any  solution  of  present  difficulties  that 
may  be  thought  of   or  attempted.     And  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  say    a    word    publicly    to   the 
Government  of  this  country.     The  difficulties  of  its  posi- 
tion are  great  and  undoubted.     The  delicate  relations  be- 
tween the  two  European  races,   the  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  future  of  the  vast   native   popalation,   the 
powerful  colour    prejudice,    the    widespread    apprehension 
among  a  section  of  the  white  population  that  their  mater- 
ial interests  are  seriously  threatened    by   Indian  competi- 
tion— all  these  make  the  position   of  the    Government  one- 
of  exceptional  difficulty.     And    though  its  duty  to  secure 
the  fullest   justice   to  the  resident   Indian  community  is 
clear,  I  freely  recognise  that   the  strongest  Government 
that  may  be  conceived   of   will   not   be   strong  enough  to 
56 
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redress  all  Indian  grievances  at  once,  and  would  be  hurled 
from  power,  if  it  attempted  to  do  so.     I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  Indian   community  to  realise  this  f  uUy   and 
not  pitch  its  expectation    too    high — to    exercise    patience 
and  self-restraint  as  far  as  possible,   in   order  to   facilitate 
the  task  of  the  Government,   for  any  impatient  or  vehe- 
ment insistence  on  immediate  relief  being  granted,    where 
the  Government  itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  grant  it  with- 
out a  considerable  change    in  public  opinion,   can  only  I'e- 
tard,  and  not  hasten,  remedial  action.     But,  while  admit- 
ting all  this,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  face  of   the    Govern- 
ment must  be  set  all  through  in  the  right  direction,    and 
the  progress,  slow  as  it  may  be,  must    be  steady  and  con- 
tinuous towards  full  justice  to  the  Indian   population.     It 
is   one  of  the    primary   duties    of  every   Government    to 
ensure  justice  to  all  who  are  living  under  its  protection  and 
the  Government  of  South   Africa    owes  this    duty    to    the 
Indian  population  as  much  as  to  any  other  section    of   the 
<M)mmunity.     And  the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  no  votes 
•only  emphasises  this  duty  still  further.     The  Indians  i^esi- 
<ient  in  South  Africa  are    pait  and     parcel  of  the   general 
population,  and  their  welfare  must  be  an  object  of  serious 
solicitude  to  the  Government,  unless  the   idea   is    to   hold 
them  down  permanently  as  a  depressed  community,   which 
I  cannot  beUeve.     Those  who  form  the    Government    may 
\he  dependent  on  the  votes  of  the  European  population    for 
their  position.     But  once  they   assume   the   functions   of 
Oovernment,  they  make  themselves  responsible    for    even- 
1  handed  justice  to  all,  and  to  those  who  are   least   able    to 
protect  themselves  from  oppression  and  |in justice  they   are 
bound  to  give  their  protection  most. 

My  final  word  to-night  will  be  one  of  appeal   to  what 
I   would   call   the   better   mind   of  the  two  communities, 
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Sluropean  and   Indian.     To   the   European   community   I 
would  respectfully  say — you  have  all  the  power  and  yours, 
therefore,  is  the  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  this  land  are  administered.     You  cannot  believe 
in  your  heart  of  hearts  that    whatever   temporary  advan- 
tages may  be  gained   by    those   who    have   power  from  a 
policy  based  on  obvious  injustice,  selfishness,  or  unreason- 
ing prejudice,  such  advantages  can  long  endure.     You  owe 
it  to  your   good  name,    you  owe  it    to   your   civilisation, 
you  owe  it  to  to  the  Empire  of  which  you  are  part,  and 
whose  flag  stands  for  justice    and    freedom    and    oppor- 
tunities for  progress  for  all  who  live   under  its  protection, 
that  your   administration  should    be    such  that  you  can 
justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised    world.     That   you 
have  votes,  and  the  Indians    have    not,    only    throws    a 
double     responsibility     on     you — the    responsibility    for 
actively  promoting  their    prosperity    and    well-being    as 
■well  as  yours.     The    affairs    of    this    country    must    no 
doubt   be    administered    in    accordance    with    European 
standards  and  by  men  who  understand  the  spirit  and  work- 
ing of  European  institutions,    but   the   Government  must 
•exist  for  promoting  the  prosperity   not   of   the   European  \ 
community  only,  but  of  all  its  subjects  ;  else  it  is  a  travesty 
of  Government  to  them.     To  my  own  countrymen  resident 
in  this  land,  my  parting  appeal  is — always  remember    that 
your  future  is  largely  in  your  own    hands.     You   have  by 
no  means  an  easy  position  here,    and  it    is  not    impossible 
that  it  may  grow  even  worse.     But,  whatever  happens,  da 
not  lose  faith  or  give  way  to  despair.     I  pray    to  God  that- 
such  a  struggle  as  you  found  it  necessary  to  wage   in   the 
Transvaal  during  the  last  three  years  may  not   have  to  bo 
waged  again.     But  if  it  has  to  be  resumed,  or  if   you  have 
to  enter  struggles  of  a  like   nature    for   justice   denied  oc 
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injustice  forced  on  you,  remember  that  the  issue  will  largely 
turn  on  the  character  you  show,  on  your  capacity  for  com- 
bined action,  on  your  readiness  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  in  a 
just  cause.  India  will  no  doubt  be  behind  you.  Such- 
assistance  as  she  can  give  shall  freely  come  to  you. 
Her  passionate  sympathy,  her  heart,  her  hopes  will  be 
with  you.  Nay,  all  that  is  best  in  this  Empire,  all  that  is 
best  in  the  civiHsed  world,  will  wish  you  success.  But  the 
main  endeavoui-  to  have  your  wrongs  righted  shall  have  to  be 
youi'S.  Remember  that  you  are  entitled  to  have  the  Indian 
problem  in  this  country  solved  on  right  Unes.  And  in 
such  right  solution  are  invovled  not  merely  your  present 
worldly  interests,  but  your  dignity  and  self-rcvspect,  the- 
honour  and  good  name  of  your  Motherland,  and  the  entire 
moral  and  material  well-being  of  your  children's  children. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  indulgent  manner  in. 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  And  to  all  of  you  I  ss.yr 
good-bye  and  farewell. 


/w 


^1 
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[At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Tov:n  Hall  of  Bombay  on  the 
^th  September  1909,  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as  folloim  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  will  see 
that  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  is  practically  identical 
not  only  in  substance  but  in  its  very  wording  with  a  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  in  this  very  Hall  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  by  a  Public  Meeting  pi-esided  over  by  H.  H, 
the  Aga  Khan,  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  then 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  repeat  the  self-same  resolution 
again  to-day  shows  that  no  relief  has  come  in  the  interval 
and  that  the  period  has  been  one  long  night  of  tribulation 
and  suffering  to  our  brethren  in  the  Transvaal.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  the  position  to-day  is  far  worse  than  it  was 
when  the  last  meeting  was  held.  The  actual  struggle  then 
had  been  only  a  month  old,  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
very  next  day  after  the  Bombay  Meeting  a  compromise 
was  eflfected  between  Mr.  Gandhi  and  General  Smutts, 
seemingly  full  of  promise  of  a  peaceful  settlement  honour- 
able to  both  sides.  Again  out  of  a  total  Indian  population 
of  about  8,000  men  in  the  Transvaal,  7,500  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  To-day  the  total  Indian  population  in 
that  Colony  has  dropped  to  less  than  6,000  ;  and  though 
most  of  these  are  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  struggle  and 
are  helping  it  financially  and  in  other  ways,  the  brunt  of 
the  persecution  is  being  borne  by  a  brave  band  of  about 
five  hundred  Indians,  led  by  the  indomitable  Gandhi,  a 
man  of  tremendous  spiritual  power,  one  who  is  made  of  the 
stuff  of  which  great  heroes  and  martyrs  are  made.  Gentle- 
men, we  have  all  been  following  this  struggle  with  close 
interest   and    with    deep     indignation   and    pain,   relieved 
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only  by  our  admiration  of  flie  heroic  stand  which  our 
countrymen  have  made,  but  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to- 
recall  briefly  on  this  occasion  the  principal  facts.  Under 
the  old  Boer  Government  of  the  Transvaal,  as  law  was 
in  existence  which  required  all  Asiatics  who  entered  the 
Transvaal  after  1885  for  purposes  of  trade  to  register 
themselves  and  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  .£'3-.  There- 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  that  might  so  enter  and  the 
Indian  population  in  the  Transvaal  before  the  war  was 
.estimated — and  the  estimate  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Govei'nment — at  15,000  males,  leaving  women  and  children 
out  of  account. 

Another  provision  of  this  law  required  Indian  traders 
to  trade  in  locations  only  but  it  was  never  rigorously 
enforced  and,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  strictly 
was  alleged  by  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  as  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war. 
In  those  days  the  Indians  resident  in  the  Transvaal  were 
not  only  regarded  as  entitled  but  were  actually  encouraged 
to  turn  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  protection- 
Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  most  of  the  resident 
Indians  left  the  Transvaal,  carrying  with  them  passes 
from  the  Boer  Government  peimitting  them  to  return 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  war  ended  in  1902, 
resulting  in  the  annexion  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  British 
Empire.  It  was  however  soon  discovered  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  British  Government  for  the  Boer,  so  far 
from  bringing  any  relief  to  the  Indians,  actually  made 
their  position  far  worse.  In  1903,  the  agents  of  the 
British  Government  that  had  gone  to  war  with  the  Boers 
for  seeking  to  enforce  the  law  about  locations,  themselves 
sought  to  enforce  that  law  in  a  far  more  stringent 
manner   than   the   Boers   had    ever  contemplated.      The 
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attempt  failed  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it 
gave  the  Indians  a  taste  of  what  was  in  store  for  them 
under  the  regime,  and  it  naturally  filled  all  right-minded 
men  with  indignation  and  disgust.  Then  the  cry  was 
started  that  Indians  were  flooding  the  Colony  and  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  influx.  How  dishonest  and  un- 
scrupulous the  cry  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  population  in  the  Transvaal  since  the  war  has 
at  no  time  reached  the  number  that  was  there  before  the 
war.  I  have  already  said  that  the  male  population  alone 
before  the  war  was  15,000.  In  1904,  a  regular  census 
was  taken  when  it  was  found  that  the  entire  Indian  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  was  only  10,000. 
Again  in  1906,  a  Memorandum  issued  by  the  Registrar  of 
Asiatics  showed  that  up  to  then  about  13,000  permits  had 
altogether  been  issued  and  the  actual  number  of  Indians 
in  the  Colony — men,  women,  and  children  all  told — was 
not  more  than  10,000.  fn  July,  1907,  when  the  first 
stage  of  the  Passive  Resistance  struggle  began,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Indian  leaders  that  there  were  about  9,000 
Indians  in  the  Colony. 

In  December  of  that  year,  when  the  struggle  reached 
an  advanced  stage  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  was 
about  8,000.  And  to-day  it  is  less  than  6,000.  The  cry 
of  unrestricted  influx  was,  however,  persistently  and  vigor- 
ously maintained  by  Boer  and  Britain  alike  and  the 
Indians  soon  saw  that  the  real  object  of  the  white  Colon- 
ists was  somehow ,  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  element 
altogether.  Lord  Milner,  who  could  not  help  seeing  how 
badly  the  Indians  were  being  treated,  advised  them  in  1903 
to  undergo  voluntary  registration,  and  take  out  fresh 
permits,  though  they  already  had  registered  them- 
selves     under     the     Boer     Government     and     held    its 
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passes.  The  Indians  did  this,  and  Lord  Milner  thanked 
them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  met  him  in  the 
matter.  "When  Lord  Selborne  succeeded  Lord  Milner  as 
High  Commissioner,  he  inquired  into  the  charge  of  un- 
restricted and  fradulent  influx  and  publicly  declared  that 
the  charge  was  unfounded,  .  Still  the  cry  continued  that 
the  Colony  was  being  flooded  by  Indians,  and  ultimately 
the  Government  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1906  an  Ordinance  called  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment 
Ordinance,  which  provided  for  a  fresh  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  all  Asiaticts  entitled  to  be  in  the  Colony,  under 
very  humiliating  circumstances.  The  Asiatics  protested 
strongly,  vehemently,  against  the  Ordinance,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  the  Ordinance  was,  with  small  modifications, 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  This  was  in  reality  the 
beginning  of  the  Passive  Resistance  movement. 

Then  followed  a  sharp  but  compai-atively  short  con- 
flict between  the  Transvaal  Government  and  the  passive 
resisters.  Many  of  them,  including  Mr.  Gandhi,  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  but  at  the  end  of  January, 
1908,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  between  Mr.  Gandhi  and  General  Smutts.  The 
terms  of  this  compromise  according  to  Mr.  Gandhi's  ver- 
sion, which  those  who  know  Mr,  Gandhi  will  not  for  a 
moment  doubt,  were  these  : — The  Indians  were  to  regis- 
ter themselves  voluntarily  withili  three  months,  the  regis- 
tration being  free  from  humiliating  details  and  the  Asiatic 
Xiaw  Amendment  Act  was  to  be  repealed  and  Asiatic 
Immigration  was  to  be  regulated  under  the  operation  of 
another  law  passed  the  previous  year,  namely,  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction  Act,  which  was  general  in  its  provisions. 
In  accordance  with  this  compromise,  the  whole  Indian 
community  in  the  Transvaal    voluntaiily    registered    itself 
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ty  the  beginning  of  May,  1908  ;  but  the    Transvaal    Gov- 
ernment on  its  side,  instead   of   repealing    the    obnoxious 
Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act,    merely    passed    a  law    to 
validate  the  voluntary  registrations.     The    result    of  this 
action  on  the  part   of   the    Transvaal    Government  was  to 
defeat  two  most  important  objects  which  the    Indians  had 
in  view  in   agreeing   to    the   compromise.     Those    objects 
were  :  first,  that  there  should  be    no  law  on    the  Statute- 
book  of  the  Colony  subjecting  Indians  as  such  to  humiliat- 
ing treatment,  and    secondly,  it    should    be    open  to  the 
people  of  this  country   to    enter  the    Colony  on  the  same 
legal  terms  as  the  people   of    European    countries,  i.e.,   by 
passing  a  literary  test  in  one  of  the  European    languages* 
"thereby  ensuring  immigration  to  a    few    cultured   Indians 
■every  year.     By    retaining  the    Asiatic  Law  Amendment 
Act,  however,  on  the  Statute-book,    General    Smutts  frus- 
trated both  these  objects,  as  the  Act  subjected  Indians  to 
humiliating  treatment,    and    by  confining    entry    into  the 
•Colony  to  those  Asiatics  only  who  were  pre-war  residents, 
it  eflfectually  prevented  the  admission  of  new  Indians.  The 
Indian  community   of    the   Transvaal  naturally    therefore 
looked  upon  the  refusal   of  General    Smutts    to  repeal  the 
Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act  as  a    gross    breach   of    faith 
and  finding  themselves  taken    in,    inasmuch    as    they  had 
voluntarily  registered    themselves,    they  at  once    held    a 
Public  Meeting  at  which  they  renewed  the    vow    to  conti- 
nue Passive   resistance,    and   to  re-open  the  struggle,    and 
about  2,500  Indians  burnt  their  registration  certificates. 

This  was  in  September  of  lasfyear  and  since  then  the 
struggle  has  gone  on  in  a  very  acute  form.  Those  who 
will  speak  to  the  second  resolution  will  tell  you  what 
dreadful  hardships  and  sufierings  have  been  endured  by 
the  passive  resisters    for   the  cause.     Briefly,    2,500  sen- 
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tencep,  mostly  of  hard  labour,  have  been  inflicted  on  them. 
About  a  thousand  persons  have  been  absolutely  ruined  and 
a  thousand  more  have  left  the  Colony.  The  struggle,, 
however,  has  continued  unabated  to  the  present  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  so  far  given  you  briefly    the    prin- 
cipal facts  of  the  struggle.     The  first  thing    we  have  got 
to  realize  in  this  matter  is  that  Mr.  Gandhi  and  our  other 
countrymen  in  the  Transvaal  are  fighting  not  for  themsel- 
ves but  for   the  honour  and  the    future   interests   of    our 
motherland.     So   far  as  they   themselves  were  concerned 
they  had   satisfied   the   requirements  of  the  situation  by 
registering  themselves  voluntarily.      But   the   whole  battle 
has  raged  round  the  repeal  of   the    Asiatic    Law    Amend- 
ment   Act,    and    they    have    insisted    on    this   repeal    so 
that    an    invidious    piece    of    legislation,    insulting    in    its 
character  to  the  people  of  this  country,  should  be  removed 
from  the  Statute-book  of  a  British  Colony.     As  a  practical 
man,  Mr.  Gandhi  is  prepared  to  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  unrestricted  immigration  of  Indians  into  the  Colony,  that 
Government  there  should  in  its  discretion  be    permitted  to 
restrict  such  immigration  in  practice.     But  he  wants  them 
to   effect  this   under   the    operation    of    the  Immigration 
Restriction  Act   whicli    is   perfectly    general    in  its  appli- 
cation to   all    nationalities   and   which   does  not   cast   any 
reflection  on   any  of   His   Majesty's  subjects  such  as  the 
Indian   community.     Then    Mr.    Gandhi's    struggle  is  in 
furtherance  of   the   future   interests    of   our    motherland. 
For  better,  for  worse,  this  country  is  now   included  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  our  progress    must    be    towards  com- 
plete equality  with  our  English  and    other  fellow-subjects 
in  that  Empire.     Here  again  as  practical  men,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recognize  that  the    attainment    of   such    equality 
and  the  obliteration  of  race -distinctions  which  it  involves; 
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can  be  but  a  slow  aSair.  But  we  have  a  right  to  insist- 
that  the  movement  must  be  in  the  direction  of  a  steady 
removal  of  these  distinctions  which  are  numerous  enough 
in  all  conscience  and  not  towards  adding  further  to  them.. 
In  fighting  for  the  principle  that  no  humiliating  disabili- 
ties shall  be  imposed  by  the  Statute-book  of  a  British 
Colony  on  Indians  as  Indian,  Mr.  Gandhi  is  fighting  for 
the  assertion  of  our  claim  to  that  equality  with  which  our 
hopes  for  the  future  are  bound  up.  Gentlemen,  I  have- 
heard  it  said  by  some  friends,  mainly  Englishmen,  that 
though  they  originally  sympathised  with  the  Indians  in 
this  struggle,  Mr.  Gandhi's  resort  to  Passive  Resistance 
involving  as  it  does  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Colony  has 
alienated  their  sympathies.  Now  I  do  not  in  the  first 
place  think  that  this  is  quite  a  fact.  For  we  see  the  Com- 
mittee in  England,  presided  over  by  Lord  Ampthill,  back- 
ing up  the  passive  resisters  as  strongly  and  cordially  as 
ever.  Again,  even  if  a  few  Englishmen  have  grown  cold 
in  their  sympathies,  I  am  sure  none  of  us  here  feels  any- 
thing but  the  highest  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  struggle  has  been  carried  on  by  our  side,  I  think,  and 
I  say  this  deliberately,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Transvaal,  Passive  Resistance  such  as  that  organized  by 
Mr.  Gandhi,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  is  a  duty  resting 
on  all  self-respecting  persons.  "What  is  this  Passive  Re- 
sistance? Passive  Resistance  to  an  unjust  law  or  an  op- 
pressive measure  and  a  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  that  law  or 
measure  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  the  penalty  instead 
which  may  be  prescribed  as  an  alternative.  If  we  strongly 
and  clearly  and  conscientiously  feel  the  grave  injustice  of  a 
law,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  obtain  redress,  I  think 
refusal  to  acquiesce  in  it  taking  the  consequences  of  such 
refusal   is   the   only   course   Jeft    to  those  who  place  con- 
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science  and  self-respect  above  their  material  or  immediate 
interests. 

Look  at  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  whole 
movement  has  been  managed.  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Parsis,  all  hold  together  as  one  man,  forgetting  their  usual 
differences  and  sufferings  with  wonderful  self-restraint 
— surely  a  man  who  can  achieve  this  must  represent  a 
great  moral  force,  and  must  not  be  lightly  judged.  Again 
look  at  the  fact  that  though  the  struggle  has  gone  on  in 
a.n  acute  form  all  these  months,  not  even  the  worst 
opponent  of  Mr.  Gandhi  has  suggested  the  least  suspicion 
about  his  loyalty  or  his  general  attitude  towards  the 
British  Government.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  we  all 
think  that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  perfectly  justified  in  resorting  to 
Passive  Resistance  when  all  other  means  of  redress  failed. 
I  am  sure  if  any  of  us  had  been  in  the  Transvaal  during 
these  days  we  should  have  been  proud  to  range  ouiselves 
under  Mr.  Gandhi's  banner  and  work  with  him  and  suffer 
with  him  in  the  cause. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  resolution  says  that 
we  again  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Imperial  P--rliament  to  use  their  inflaence  on  our 
behalf  at  this  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  South  Africa 
and  thereby  close  this  bitter  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  present  is  an  important  moment  because 
the  four  Colonies  of  South  Africa  have  just  been  united 
into  a  federation.  Surely,  we  trust,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  at  such  a  moment  the  Colonial  authorities  them- 
selves must  be  anxious  to  wipe  all  unpleasant  controversies, 
if  possible,  off  the  slate.  It  is  often  said,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  largely  true,  that  the  Imperial  Government,  whatever 
its  sympathies,  cannot  coerce  Self-Governing  Colonies  into 
particular  courses  of  action. 
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But  the  Imperial  Government  owes  a  duty  to  other 
bjects  besides  the  white  residents  of  Self- Governing 
)lonies  and  moreover  even  if  there  may  be  no  coercion 
ere  are  numerous  ways  of  making  private  representations 
lich  may  prove  more  or  less  efiective.  For  instance^ 
uth  Africa  is  sure  to  want  something  from  the  Imperial 
>vernment  sooner  or  later.  That  would  be  an  oppor- 
nity  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  bring  pressure  to 
ar  upon  the  Union  to  secure  justice  to  us.  I  fear  the 
operial  Government  does  not  quite  realise  the  bitter 
tensity  with  which  the  people  of  India  feel  and  resent  the- 
eatment  meted  out  to  their  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal. 

they  did  this,  I  do  think  that  some  way  would  be  found 
[t  of  the  present  difficulty,  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
fter  all  it  is  only  a  modest  demand  which  the  Indians  are 
aking,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Imperial 
overnment  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 

But  gentlmen,  this  resolution  does  not  merely  confine 
self  to  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  also 
)peals  to  the  Government  of  India  whose  sympathies 
ith  us  in  this  matter  are  well  known.     The  four  Colonies 

South  Africa  are  now  united  and  they  are  jointly 
sponsible  for  any  further  legislation  in  matters  affecting 
idians.  Now  from  the  Indian  standpoint  Natal  is  the 
ilnerable  point  of  the  Union,  and  we  call  upon  the 
overnment  of  India  to  strike  at  this  point  ;  for  if  ever 
>taliation  is  justified,  it  is  justified  in  this  case.  Natal 
jeds  Indian  labour — it  imported  about  8,000  indentured 
idian  labourers  in  1905  ;  11,600  in  1906  ;  over  6,000  in 
307,  and  over  3,000  last  year.  The  recruitment  takes 
ace  in  this  country  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
lent  of  India,  and  by  simply  withdrawing  the  authority, 
le  Government  of  India  can  stop  this  migration  of  Indian 
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labour  to   Natal.     The  Government    can  very  well  say  to 
South  Africa,  as  Lord  Curzon  said    to  the    Transvaal    five 
years  ago,  you    must   treat  free  Indians  throughout  South 
Africa  in  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  manner,  Otherv/ise 
we  will  not  help  you  any  more  with    Indian   labour.       "We 
■respectfully  call  upon  the  Government  of  India  to  take  up 
this  attitude,  not  only  for  the  sake    of   the  Indians   in  the 
Transvaal  but  also  for  the  Indians  in  Natal    itself.     For  it 
was  well  known  that  Natal  treats  Indians  in    that   Colony 
■disgracefully.     The   condition   of   our  indentured   labour- 
-ers    there   is    not   far   removed     from     that     of   slavery. 
Indian  traders  are    harassed  in   numberless   ways.     There 
is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  education  of  the    children 
of  free  Indians  beyond  the  primary  stage,   and    none   even 
for  the  primary  education  for  the    children  of  indentured 
labourers.     And  there  are    several    other  grievances    of   a 
similar  nature.     Last  year  Natal  tried   to    pass   two    laws, 
■one  withdrawing  the  Municipal  franchise  from  the  Indians 
which   they   at   present  enjoy   and    the  other  intended  to 
-eliminate  the  whole  free  Indian  element  from    the    Colony 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.     Fortunately    both    these    laws 
were  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Government.     Natal  really 
■deserves   no   consideration    at    our  hands,  and  I  earnestly 
trust    that  the   Government    of   India    will  show  no  such 
consideration. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  The  root  of  our 
present  troubles  in  the  Colonies  really  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  status  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  our  own  country. 
Men  who  have  no  satisfactory  status  in  theii'  own  land, 
•cannot  expect  to  have  a  satisfactory  status  elsewhere.  Our 
struggle  for  equal  treatment  with  Englishmen  in  the 
Empire  must  therefore  be  mainly  carried  on  in  India  itself. 
Then  again  we  must  remember   that  it   is    bound    to  be  a 
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long  and  weary  struggle.  It  will  require  again  and  again 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  such  as  those  of  our  Transvaal 
brethren,  afad  it  will  bring  up  repeated  failures  before  we 
achieve  final  success.  But  suffering,  or  no  8uffering,  failure 
or  success,  we  owe  it  to  our  motherland  to  carry  on  this 
struggle  with  stout  hearts  and  full  faith  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause.  And  I  for  one  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  ultimate  issue. 


PART  IV. 

PERSONAL. 

MR.  A.  O.  HUME. 

\The  follovnng  is  the  indirect  version  of  a  speech  deliver- 
ed hi/  Prof.  Gokhale  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  1894  *'** 
Poona  in  bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  A.  0,  Hume: — ] 

Mr.    Gokhale   began    by    saying    that    it    was  a  high 
privilege  to  be   asked    to    offer   welcome    to    so  eminent  a 
benefactor  of  India  as  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  welcome  that  he 
offered  was   offered   not   only   on   behalf  of  the  people  of 
Poona,  but  in  the  name  of  the  entire   Deccan,  representa- 
tives from  the  various  districts   of   which   had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  adequately   express   how   deeply  grateful  they 
all  felt  to  Mr.  Hume  for  the  immense  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort  and  convenience  at  which  he  had  snatched,   in  his 
indifferent    state    of   health    and    after   a   very   fatiguing 
journey,    a    few    hours    to  gratify  their  dearly  cherished 
wishes  and  honour  their  city  with  that  visit.     The  speaker, 
however,  wanted  to  say  that  no  one  was   surprised   at  the 
trouble  Mr.  Hume  had  taken  ;   because  his  conduct  in  that 
matter  was  only  in  keeping  with  that  absolute  disregard  of 
self  which  had  all  along  been  the  guiding  pi'inciple  of  his 
life.     Mr.    Gokhale    was    aware   that    nothing   was   more 
repugnant  to  Mr.  Hume  than  any  demonstration  or  even 
an  expression  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  people    of   the    country ;  but    he    would    ask   him    to 
remember  that,  when  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  was  deep 
and  strong,  it  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  tongue  to 
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speak.  And  if,  therefore,  in  what  little  he  intended  to 
say,  he  appeared  not  to  act  quite  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Hume's  wishes,  he  trusted  Mr.  Hume  would  excuse 
him  on  the  ground  that  what  he  wanted  to  say  cam© 
straight  from  the  heart  and  there  was  no  art  about  it. 
Any  one  who  compared  the  India  of  to-day  with  what  she- 
was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  would  at  once  realilze  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hume 
to  the  country.  All  that  the  Indian  National  Congress 
had  done  during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence  was- 
principally  Mr.  Hume's  work.  What  it  was  exactly 
that  the  Congi-ess  had  achieved  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  state  at  length,  first,  because 
that  question  had  been  repeatedly  dealt  with  in  an 
infinitely  abler  and  more  eloquent  manner  than  any 
he  could  ever  hope  to  attempt,  by  successive  Presi- 
dents of  past  Congresses,  and  secondly,  to  speak 
of  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  of  the  National 
Congress  was  something  like  holding  np  a  candle-lighfc 
to  the  face  of  the  eternal  and  glorious  source  of  all 
light.  Mr.  Gokhale,  however,  wanted  briefly  to  refer  te 
four  results  which  were  principally  due  to  the  Congress, 
First,  the  Congress  had  welded  together  all  the  influences 
in  the  country  which  were  struggling,  scattered,  to  create 
throughout  India  a  sense  of  common  nationality.  The 
influences  had  not  been  created  by  the  Congress.  They 
had  come  into  existence  along  with  British  rule  in  this 
country,  and  they  had  been  tenderly  nursed  by  the  wise 
and  large-hearted  policy  of  successive  generations  of  states- 
men, and  notably  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  But 
although  the  influences  were  already  in  existence,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Congress  to  unite  them  together  and 
produce  a  result  owing  to  which  the  heart  of  Bombay 
57 
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throbbed  to-day  in  unison  with  that  of  Bengal  or  Madras 
in  matters  of  national  welfare.  The  Congress  had  also 
made  public  opinion  in  India  more  enlightened  and  more 
influential.  The  movement  had  spread  far  and  wide  in 
the  land  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  main  political 
questions,  and  the  result  was  that  public  opinion  was  better 
informed  now  than  before.  It  also  carried  more  weight 
with  Government  and  no  more  eloquent  testimony  on  the 
point  was  required  than  the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
himself  had  recognized  in  the  Congress  the  Liberal  party 
of  India.  Then  owing  to  the  Congress  movement,  the 
main  political  questions  of  the  country  were  adv'ancing, 
some  slowly,  some  rapidly,  but  all  of  them  advancing 
towards  a  state  of  satisfactory  solution.  And  lastly,  the 
Congress  supplied  a  ready  machinery  to  those  English 
politicians  who  realized  their  vast  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  India  and  who  were  anxious  to  do  their 
•duty  by  the  people  of  this  country.  One  peculi.irly  glorious 
circumstance  connected  with  British  rule,  according  to  Mr. 
Gokhale,  was  that  this  country  had  never  lacked  distinguish- 
.ed  disinterested  advocates  of  her  cause  in  England.  The 
■speaker  mentioned  the  services  rendered  by  Edmund  Burke 
to  this  country  a  century  ago,  and  said  that  it  was  for 
such  services  that  the  names  of  Bright  and  Fawcett — and, 
last  but  not  least,  Bradlaugh — had  become  household  words 
-with  the  people.  The  four  results  mentioned  by  the 
speaker  were  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  as  such  they 
■were  principally  the  work  of  Mr.  Hume's  hands ;  and 
surely  it  was  not  given  to  a  single  individual  to  achieve 
more.  Mr.  Hume's  path,  again,  had  not  been  smooth. 
He  had  to  work  amidst  the  repeated  misunderstandings  of 
•well-meaning  friends  and  the  unscrupulous  attacks  of 
determined  enemies.     But  as  though  those  difficulties   had 
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aiot  been  sutiicient,  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  send  him 
more  trying  ordeals.  In  the  space  of  the  past  two  years  a 
domestic  affliction,  sad  and  heavy  at  all  times,  but 
peculiarly  sad  and  heavy  in  old  age  when  the  mind  of  man 
is  rather  conservative  in  its  attachments,  had  rendered 
his  home  desolate  and  his  hearth  cheerless ;  while  his 
public  life  was  embittered  by  the  sad  and  untimely 
■loss  of  his  best  and  most  eminent  co-worker  in  England 
and  his  most  beloved  and  trusted  collaborator  in  India. 
The  difficulties,  and  misfortunes  mentioned  by  the  speaker 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  break  the  spirit  of  most  men  ; 
but  Mr.  Hume  continued,  in  spite  of  them  all,  to  walk 
firmly  and  unshaken  in  the  path  of  duty  chosen  by  himself. 
When  the  people  of  India  comtemplated  all  that,  naturally 
their  hearts  overflowed  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  and  veneration  aud  love.  For  Mr.  Hume  had 
•enabled  India,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  to  breathe 
and  feel  like  one  nation  by  bringing  together  men  of  en- 
lightenment and  patriotism  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  work  in  a  common  cause.  He  had  tried  to 
steady  their  faltering  footsteps  and  turn  their  weak  accents 
into  firm  speech.  He  had  toiled  for  them  in  the  midst  of 
calumny  and  contumely  of  every  kind,  amidst  the  wicked 
attacks  of  avowed  enemies  and  the  more  wicked  stabs 
false  friends.  For  their  sake  he  had  denied  himself  the  com- 
forts which  old  age  demanded  and  to  their  service  he  had 
devoted  his  time,  his  energy,  his  talents,  his  purse,  his  all. 
Above  all,  he  had  set  them  a  high  and  glorious  example  as 
to  how  they  should  labour  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
motherland.  Such  had  been  Mr.  Hume's  services  and 
they  were  above  any  memorial  or  reward.  Rather  their 
own  reward  they  were,  and  in  themselves  they  constituted 
a  memorial  more  lasting  than   brass  and    move    enduring 
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than  marble.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gokhale  expressed  th& 
great  regret  of  all  assembled  there  that  Mr.  Hume  was  not 
coming  out  for  the  next  Congress.  The  melancholy  circum- 
stances of  Pandit  Ajudhyanath's  death  rendered  it,  in  the- 
speaker's  opinion,  necessary  that  the  next  Congress  should 
have  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hume's  hand.  However,  as  Mr. 
Hume's  decision  had  been  already  finally  made  in  the  matter,, 
they  had  to  bow  to  it  as  meant  f  or^the  best.  Mr.  Gokhale- 
was  also  yery  sorry  that  Mr.  Hume's  btay  in  Poona  should 
have  been  so  extremely  short  that  they  had  to  blend  their 
welcome  and  their  farewell  together.  But  as  even  in 
that  matter  Mr.  Hume  had  already  made  final  arrange- 
ments, nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  wish  Mr.  Hume 
and  his  daughter  a  happy  voyage  and  a  very  happy  tim& 
n  England  and  to  bid  him  farewell  in  the  words  whichi 
he  himself  had  used  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ripon  : — 

Farewell,  farevrel],  a  nation's  love 
A  uation's  prayers  watch  o'er  thee 
Nor  space  nor  time  can  part  thee  e'er 
From  hearts  that  here  adore  thee. 


THANKS  TO  LORD  NORTHBROOK,  ETC. 

[The  following  speech  toas  made  hy  Mr.  Q.  K.  Gokhale 
•at  the  Congress  held  at  Lahore  in  \%%Z,  in  proposing  the 
resolution  to  readier  thanks  to  Lord  Northhrook  for  his  en- 
deavouring to  redxice  the  Home  Charges  and  praying  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  settle  the 
■matter : — ] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolu- 
tion I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows  : — 

That  this  Congress  tenders  its  most  sincere  thanks 
to  Lorrd  Northhrook  for  his  powerfid  advocacy  of  India' 9 
claim  to  have  her  burden  of  Home  Charges  reduced,  and 
respectfidly  entreats  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  at  an 
■ea/i'ly  date  a  Committee  of  their  Honourable  Hov^e  to  ai'rive 
-at  some  equitable  settlement  of  the  matter. 

Many  of  you  may  be  aware  that  in  the  month  of 
May  last  a  very  important  debate  on  this  question  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  motion  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Northbrook  and  in  the  course  of  that  debate  many 
serious  and  damaging  statements  were  made  by  responsible 
."Statesmen  on  both  sides  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  if  ever  the 
<jlovernment  of  the  country  were  put  on  its  trial  I  should 
be  content  to  frame  the  indictment  on  those  admissions. 
It  was  admitted  during  that  debate  that  year  after  year, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  from  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Viceroys  of  India  burdens  were  thrown  on  the  Indian  ex- 
chequer, which  properly  belonged  to  England.  It  was 
admitted  by  Lord  Kimberley  that  this  was  because  the 
India  Office  was  powerless  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  "War  Office.  Another  important 
statement  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,     His  Grace 
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said  in  a  low  tone,  possibly  because  he  wanted  to  say  it  in 
a  wiiisper,  that  the  people  of  the  country  should  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  matter  and  that  the  grievance  should  be  remedi- 
ed before  the   impression  got  abroad  in  India  that  there 
was  such  a  grievance.     But  the   Duke  of  Argyll   does  not 
seem  to  know  that  from  this  very  Congress  platform,  Mr.. 
Wacha  has  year  after   year  protested   against  the  Home 
Charges  and   that  long  before  this   Mr.    Power,  Mr.  Now- 
rojee  Furdonjee  and  other  gentlemen  raised  their  powei'ful 
voices  against  this  unjust  burden.  If  you  look  at  the  Home 
Charges,  particularly  during  the  last  thirty   years,  you  will 
see  that  the  figures    have   increased    from  £7,000,000  to 
£16,000,000,  and  if  you  calculate  the  value  in  rupees,  they 
have  risen  from  seven  to  twenty  or  twenty-six  crores.     At 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  a  large  part  of  this- 
increase  is  «f  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  claim   any  sort 
of  redress  from   the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  it, 
because  there  have  been  loans  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  England  and  the  interest  on  these   must  be  paid. 
There  are  particularly  two  items  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  for  redress  and   these  are  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  connection  with  the   India   Office  and  that  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  Army  in  England.    I  will  pass- 
over  the  expenditure  in   connection   with  the   India  Office 
because  although  that  Office  pays,  and  liberally  pays,  their 
respectable  and  at  the  same  time   useless  and  mischievous 
old  gentlemen,  it  is  comparatively  a  small  matter  and  may 
be  left  for  the  present.     In  regard   to  the   Home  Military 
Charges,  if  you  look  at  the  figures  for  the  last  thirty  years- 
you  will  find  they    have   risen    from    £2,000,000    to  over 
£5,000,000  or  if  you  calculate  the  value   in  rupees,  it  is  a 
rise  from  two  crores  to  eight  crores  or  just  fourfold.     The 
Recruiting  Charges  are  a  heavy  item.     The  men  cost   the 
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"War  Office  £19  per  head,  but  India  is  charged  £105  a 
man.  It  has  been  said  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  that  the  whole  sum  which  is  about  seventy- 
five  lakhs  of  rupees  may  be  saved  if  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment are  allow^ed  a  free  hand  and  have  the  right  to  recruit 
for  themselves.  The  Stores  Charges  is  a  varying  quantity. 
It  is  never  less  than  about  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  and  last 
year  it  was  nearly  a  crore.  It  is  very  discreditable  that 
the  War  Office  charges  not  merely  an  extravagant  price 
but  it  tries  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  contracts.  As  ta 
the  Indian  trooping  services,  there  are  a  certain  number  or 
ships  built  at  India's  expense  to  bring  the  soldiers  here 
and  to  take  them  back  again  and  the  expenditure  on  them 
is  very  great.  Now  my  point  is  that  the  British  troops 
might  be  brought  and  taken  away  like  private  passengers 
in  other  steamers  instead  of  these  big  ships,  which  are  five 
months  in  the  year  lying  idle  and  mean  a  very  large  and 
useless  expenditure.  Another  item  is  the  payment  made 
to  the  War  Office  for  pensions  to  the  troops  which  is  about 
a  third  of  a  million.  Last  year  Lord  Northbrook  raised 
his  powerful  voice  against  it  and  showed  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  England  had  taken  more  than  four 
millions  beyond  what  it  was  entitled  to  take.  There  are 
other  items  which  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  may  say 
that  any  one  who  closely  studies  the  subject  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  about  a  million  pounds  or  one  and  a 
half  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  can  be  saved  to  the  Indian 
Treasury  if  there  is  a  more  reasonable  and  more  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  charges.  There  is  a  sort  of  partnership 
between  India  and  England  which  strongly  reminds  me  of 
the  dwarf  and  the  giant  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
There  have  been  occasions  on  which  England  borrowed 
troops   from    India,    and    there   have  also   been  occasions 
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"when  India  had  to  borrow  troops  from  England.  When- 
•ever  England  borrowed  troops  she  forgot  to  pay,  but 
■when  India  borrowed  them  she  had  to  pay  all  the 
■ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  expenses ;  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  charges  for  recruiting  the  soldiers  had 
been  extorted  from  India.  In  regard  to  all  these 
matters  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  we  should  com- 
plain and  Lord  Northbrook  is  entitled  to  our  best 
thanks  for  his  powerful  services.  In  the  first  place,  the 
resolution  proposes  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  him  for 
his  powerful  advocacy  of  India's  just  claims  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  entreats  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
will  listen  to  us  in  an  attentive  manner  and  appoint  a 
Committee  in  order  to  consider  the  whole  question  so  that 
ultimately  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  charges  may  be  arrived 
at.  With  these  remarks  1  leave  the  resolution  before  you 
for  your  unanimous  adoption. 


Mr.  DADABHAI  NAORQJI. 

[Presiding  over  a  public  meeting  inBomhay  in  September 
.1905  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  eighty-first 
-birthday  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Xaoroji,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gohhale 
delivered  the  following  speech: — ] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 1  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  take  the  chair 
on  this  occasion.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  this  celebration. 
A  public  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a  private  individual 
is  a  unique  event  in  any  land,  and  its  value  is  increased  a 
hundredfold  when,  as  in  this  cape,  diverse  classes  and 
creeds  join  in  paying  the  homage.  Mr.  Dadabhai  must 
have  received,  during  his  long  and  illustrious  life,  innumer- 
able proofs  of  the  intense  devotion  with  which  he  is 
regarded  by  all  classes  of  the  people  in  this  country  ;  but  I 
doubt  if  any  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude — even 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  ever  held  in  his 
honour — could  equal  in  their  significance  this  annual 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  which  is  now  instituted,  not  only 
in  Bombay,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  great  gathering 
here  to-day  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  in  course  of 
time  attained  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  his  countrymen, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  a  place  which  rulers 
of  men  might  envy  and  which  in  its  character  is  more  like 
the  influence  which  great  teachers  of  humanity  have  exer- 
cised in  those  whose  thoughts  and  hopes  and  lives  they  have 
Tseen  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  ?  To  us  he  is  not  merely  a 
great  political  leader — the  foremost  of  our  time,  and  for 
the  last  half  a  century.     It  is  because  he   embodies    in   his 
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person  all  that  is  high  and  noble  in  our  land  and  stands  as 
the  sacred  representative  of  our  national  asjiirations  for  the 
future,  that  our  deepest  devotion  is  given  to  him.  He  had 
attained  this  position  before  many  of  us  were  born,  and 
few  are  those  among  us  whose  earliest  awakening  to  the 
claims  of  nationality  has  not  been  influenced  by  his  teach- 
ing and  his  example.  Gentlemen,  eighty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Dadabhai  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  if  any  one  had 
ventured  to  predict  that  he  would  one  day  stand  forth 
as  the  most  trusted  spokesman  of  a  united  India,  such 
a  man  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  dreamer  of  wild 
dreams.  In  1825,  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  had 
just  been  overthrown.  And  though  the  first  genera- 
tion of  British  administrators — foremost  among  whom 
will  always  stand  the  honoured  name  of  Elphinstone — 
had  taken  in  hand  the  work  of  consolidation  in  a  spirit 
of  wise  and  liberal  statesmanship,  the  people  on  this 
side  were  naturally  sullen  and  discontented  and  not 
without  a  vague  expectation  that  their  own  Govern- 
ment would  return  some  day.  "Western  education 
had  then  hardl}'  begun — the  Charter  Act  of  1833  was 
yet  some  way  off — and  the  idea  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
this  gi'eat  country  drawing  together  in  a  common  feeling 
and  a  common  aspiration  could  have  been  no  more  realized 
even  mentally  than  is  the  idea  of  a  united  Asia  realized  by 
us  to-day.  I  think  it  is  to  the  infinite  honour  of 
British  rule  and  the  wise  and  large-hearted  policy  followed 
in  the  administration  of  the  country — especially  in  matters 
of  education — that  what  was  then  almost  difficult  to 
conceive  has  now  already  become  a  fact  and  a  reality.  And 
to  Dadabhai  and  the  earliest  band  of  Indian  reformers, 
that  worked  with  him,  belongs  the  credit  of  understanding 
aright  the  true  meaning  of  the  new    order    of    things    and 
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the  possibilities  that  it  implied  for  their  countrymen,  and 
of  throwing  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
realizing  those  possibilities  in  practice.  Since  then,  one- 
generation  of  workers  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
scene  and  of  the  next  only  a  few  are  left — may  they 
remain  long  with  us  I — to  guide  us.  But  Dadabhai  has 
all  through  remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  movements 
and  neither  age  nor  disapj^ointment  has  chilled  his  ardour 
nor  has  absence  diminished  his  hold  on  his  countrymen. 
This  political  agitation  which  has  grown  from  small  beginn- 
ings to  its  pr-esent  proportions  has  been  watched  over  by 
him  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  parent.  To  him  its 
success  or  failure  has  meant  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
own  life.  And  he  has  known  it  in  all  its  phases — when 
hope  and  faith  were  strong,  as  also  when  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  clouds.  In  celebrating,  therefore,  Mr. 
Dadabhai's  birthday  to-day,  we  honour  one  who  has  been 
a  visible  embodiment  of  our  struggles  and  our  aspirations 
for  more  than  half  a  century  and  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
humble  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  that  a  life  so 
wholly  consecrated  for  the  service  of  our  motherland  has 
been  spared  so  long. 

And,  gentlemen,  what  a  life  it  has  been  !  Its  sweet 
purity,  its  simplicity,  its  gentle  forbearance,  its  noble  self- 
denial,  its  lofty  patriotism,  its  abounding  love,  its  strenu- 
ous pursuit  of  high  aims — as  one  contemplates  these,  one 
feels  as  though  one  stood  in  a  higher  presence  I  Surely 
there  must  be  hope  for  a  people  that  could  produce  such  a 
man,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Ranade  once  said,  he  be  only  one  in 
three  hundred  millions  !  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  on  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Dadabhai 
before  a  Bombay  audience.  Rather  would  I  utilize  the 
minutes    for    which    I    may    still  claim  your  indulgence 
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for  a  brief  reference  to  his  principal  teachings,  round 
which  a  certain  amount  of  controversy  has  of  late 
gathered.  No  one  has  been  more  warm  than  Mr.  Dada- 
bhai  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  great  benefits  which 
British  rule  has  conferred  on  us.  But  he  was  the 
earliest  to  perceive — and  throughout  his  long  career 
he  has  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  make  the  ruling 
nation  realize  this — that  these  benefits  are  marred  by  two 
great  evils — one  material  and  the  other  moral.  The  mate- 
rial evil  is  the  large  drain  of  wealth  that  takes  place  year 
after  year  from  this  country  ;  the  moral  evil  is  the  steady 
dwarfing  of  the  whole  race  owing  to  its  exclusion  from  all 
high  and  responsibie  offices.  Now,  I  think  on  both  these 
points  Mr.  Dadabhai's  position  is  unassailable.  Take  the 
drain  of  wealth  first  :  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  all  these  years 
contended  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
•country  goes  out  of  it  annually  without  a  material  equiva- 
lent. And  this  includes  not  merel}'  the  pension  and  fur- 
lough charges  of  European  officers,  payments  to  the  "War 
Office  for  European  troops,  and  other  expenses  in  England 
of  the  Indian  Government,  but  the  profits  earned  and  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  European  merchants,  the  savings  of 
English  lawyers,  of  English  doctors,  of  Europeans  in  Civil 
and  Military  employ — and  he  calculates  that  this  drain 
amounts  to  at  least  twenty  millions  sterling  a  year.  Now, 
whatever  justification  may  be  urged  for  this  drain  on 
grounds  of  expediency  or  of  political  necessity,  from  the 
purely  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  so  much  wealth  drain- 
ed from  the  country,  because  no  material  equivalent  is  left 
in  its  place.  The  services  which  are  rendered  by  these 
men  would,  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  have  been  render- 
ed by  Indians  themselves,  but  in  the  present  abnormal 
ituation,  they  keep  this  number  of  Indians  out  of  employ- 
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ment,  and  help  to  carry  away   so    much    wealth    from  the 
country  without  material  equivalent.     Now,  even  if    India 
had  been  a  wealthy  country,  such  an   annual  drain    would 
have  been  a  most  serious  matter  ;  but  it  is   now    admitted" 
on  all  hands,  even  by  the  most  inveterate  official   optimists, 
that  India  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  and 
Mr.  Dddabhai's  contention  is    that    this    annual    drain    of 
wealth    practically    wipes    out    the    country's  margin    for 
saving,  and  as  industry  is  hmited    by    capital    and    capital 
can  result  only  from  saving,  this  drain    makes    the    indus- 
trial development  of  the  country  by  the  children  of  the  soil 
a  practical  impossibility.     As  regards   our   exclusion   from 
high  and  responsible  offices,  his  position    is    equally    clear. 
When  we  agitate  for  admission  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
pubhc  service,  it  is  not  merely  that  we    want   a    few   more 
posts  for  our  countrymen  ;  though,  even   if   it   were   only 
that,  there  is  nothing  in  it    to  provoke  a  sneer.     But,  as   a 
matter  of  fact,  our  claim  is  for  a  participation   in  the   res- 
ponsibilities of  Government.  We  want  to  occupy  in  our  own 
country  places  which  develop  resourcefulness  and   strength 
of  character  and  the   capacity   to  take   the    initiative,   and 
which  virtually  represent  the  difierence  between  men  who 
rule  and  men  who  merely  obey.     But  then,    some   of   the 
critics  say,  Mr.  Dadabhai  of  late  has  been   making   use   of 
language    which    is    much    too    bitter,    and    which    can 
only  rouse  a  feeling  of  resentment    among    members    of 
the   ruling   class,     i^ow,    gentlemen,    I   want    those    who- 
make   such  a  complaint  to    consider    one    or   two    points. 
Every  one  knows    that  Mr.   Dadabhai  is  one  of  the   gent- 
lest men  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.     When  such 
a  man  is  driven  to  the  use  of  bitter  language,    there   must 
be  something  in  the  situation  to  make  him  so  bitter  ;    and 
the  responsibility  for  his  bitterness  must,  therefore,  lie  not 
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on  him  but  on  those  who  make  the  situation  what  it  is. 
Again,  take  the  writings  of  Mi\  Dadabhai  of  his  earliest 
years  ;  take  even  his  writings  of  middle  age ;  and  I  say, 
without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  one  will 
be  able  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  single  word  which  can  in  any 
way  be  described  as  bitter.  If  latterly  he  has  been  using 
language  which  to  some  may  appear  too  strong,  it  is  because 
he  finds  that  he  has  been  all  these  yeais  like  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness ;  also  because  he]finds,  as  we  all  find,  that  for 
some  years  past  the  ideals  of  British  rule  in  this  country 
are  being  steadily  lowered.  Further,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, a  man  of  Dadabhai's  great  age  and  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  may  well  claim  to  state 
the  naked  truth  as  he  perceives  it  without  any  artificial 
embellishments  such  as  you  or  I  are  expected  occasionally 
to  employ.  I  think  Mr.  Dadabhai  stands  to-day  in  the 
position  of  a  teacher  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  also 
to  the  rulers  of  the  land.  And  whoever  has  thought  of 
complaining  that  a  teacher  does  not  care  to  overlay  truth 
with  a  quantity  of  soft  and  plausible  expi'ossions  ?  More- 
over, gentlemen,  I  do  not  mind  Englishmen  occasionally 
making  such  a  complaint,  but  I  really  have  no  patience 
with  those  of  our  own  countrymen  who,  having  done  noth- 
ing or  next  to  nothing  for  their  country  themselves,  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr,  Dadabhai  is  injuring  the  coun- 
try's cause  b}'  the  use  of  violent  language.  Ko,  gentlemen, 
whether  Mr.  Dadabhai  uses  mild  words  or  bitter  words,  our 
place  is  round  his  standai'd — by  his  side.  Whoever  repu- 
diates Dadabhai,  he  is  none  of  us.  Whoever  tries  to  lay 
rude  and  irreverent  hands  on  him,  strike  him  do\\'n. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you 
longer ;  but  I  will  address  just  one  word  of  exhortation  to 
the  younger  portion  of  my  audience  before  I  conclude.  My 
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young  friends,  I  want  you  to  consider  what  a  glorious  ex- 
ample Providence  has  placed  before  you  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai.  The  purpose  of  this  celebr.ation  will 
hardly  be  attained  if  the  enthusiasm  kindled  in 
you  by  a  contemplation  of  his  great  life  were  to  show 
itself  in  the  applause  with  which  you  greet  his  name. 
I  want  you  to  ponder  over  the  lessons  of  that  life 
and  try  to  realize  them  as  far  as  you  may  in  thought 
and  conduct,  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  will  become 
a  part  and  parcel  of  your  very  being.  Gentlemen, 
a  loving  and  a  11- wise  Providence  gives  to  different 
people  at  different  times  according  to  their  need 
great  men  who  serve  as  lights  to  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  our  weak  and  erring  humanity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  been  given  to  the 
people  of  this  country  as  one  of  such  men.  To  my  mind 
he  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  highest  type 
of  patriotism  that  any  country  has  ever  pioduced.  Of 
course,  none  of  us  can  attain  to  his  eminence  or  to  any- 
thing like  it.  It  may  also  be  given  to  very  few  to  have 
his  indomitable  will,  his  marvellous  capacity  for  industry, 
and  his  great  mental  elevation.  But  we  can  all  of  us  love 
the  country  without  distinction  of  race  and  creed  as  he 
has  done  :  we  can  all  sacrifice  something  for  the  great 
cavise  which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long  After 
all,  the  lesson  of  .sacrifice  for  the  motherland  is  the  greatest 
to  be  learnt  from  Mr.  Dadabhai's  life.  And  if  only  our 
young  men  will  realize  this  in  their  own  lives,  even  partial- 
ly, however  dark  the  outlook  at  times  may  appear,  the 
future  is  bound  to  be  full  of  hope. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  sincerely 
for  having  given  me  a  patient  hearing. 
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[The  follovnng  speech  on  Mr.  M.  G.  Ranade  icas  deliver'- 
ed  by  Mr.  Gokhale  at  the  Memorial  Meeting  held  iii  Bombay 
on  the  9th  July  1901,  and  presided  over  by  His  Excellency: 
Lordj  Northcote,  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay: — ] 

I  think,  my  Lord,  if  ever  an  Indian  in  these  da}  & 
deserved  to  have  a  memorial  voted  to  him  by  his  loving,, 
grateful,  and  sorrow-stricken  countrymen,  unquestionably 
that  Indian  was  the  late  Mr,  Ranade.  For  forty  years^ 
Mr.  Ranade  laboured  for  us,  not  in  one  jfield  ;  but  in  nearly 
all  fields  of  public  activity,  with  matchless  devotion  and 
steadfastness  and  with  a  faith  that  continued  undimmed 
amidst  the  severest  discouragements.  The  woik  that  he 
has  done  for  us,  the  ideals  of  individual  and  collective  life 
that  he  has  placed  before  us,  and  the  high  example  that 
he  has  given  us  of  a  life  spent  nobly  in  the  service  of  the 
country — these  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  true 
that  much  of  Mr.  Ranade'a  work  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  fact  that  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him — and 
that  with  no  niggardly  hand — intellectual  gifts  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  these  gifts  by.  themselves  had  not 
availed  much,  if  they  had  not  been  joined  with  patient 
and  prodigious  industry,  a  severe  discipline,  and  those 
great  moral  qualities,  which  even  singly  would  have 
entitled  their  possessor  to  great  honour  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  which  were  combined  in  Mr.  Ranade  in  sa 
equable  and  harmonious  a  manner.  This  resolution  says 
that  subscriptions  should  be  invited  from  all  classes  in  the 
country  to  raise  a  suitable  memorial  to  Mr.  Ranade.  I 
think   that   that  is  an  eminently  proper  proposal.     For  no- 
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man  was  more  free  from  race  or  class  prejudices,  or  more 
ready  to  recognize  the  good  points  of  other  communities 
and  co-operate  with  them  for  common  ends  than  Mr. 
Ranade.  Indeed,  one  of  the  dearest  dreams  of  his  life  was- 
to  have  a  common  platform  on  which  members  of  the 
different  communities  might  stand  together  for  national 
purposes,  and  regard  themselves  as  Indians  first,  and 
Hindus,  Mahomedans,  Parsees,  Christians,  etc.,  afterwards. 
There  was  nothing  sectional  or  narrow  about  Mr.  Ranade's 
ideals.  He  desired  progress  along  all  lines  of  human 
activity  and  for  all  classes  and  ranks  of  the  people,  and  he 
desired  us,  above  everything  else,  to  realize  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  as  man.  "We  all  know  how  faithfully  Mr. 
Ranade  lived  up  to  the  ideal  he  set  before  himself.  It  was 
a  noble  mission  in  life  fulfilled,  but  the  cost  he  had  to  pay 
for  it  was  by  no  means  a  light  one.  I  do  not  .speak  of  the 
sacrifice  of  physical  comfort  which  it  involved — for  no  man 
bore  his  burden  more  cheerfully  with  less  desire  to  com- 
plain or  with  less  desire  even  to  rest  than  Mr.  Ranade — but 
I  speak  of  the  mental  suffering  which  he  had  so  often  ta 
endure.  About  eight  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  late 
Mr.  Telang  in  this  very  place,  Mr.  Ranade  described  in  a 
passage,  which  has  since  become  classical,  the  conflict  which 
two  ideals  of  conduct  and  two  forms  of  duty  constantly 
presented  to  the  minds  of  men  such  as  he  and  Mr.  Telang, 
in  the  present  transitional  state  of  our  society.  Mr. 
Ranade  had  to  face  this  conflict  in  several  spheres  of  his 
activity  and  endure  the  pain  which  it  often  occasioned. 
Not  only  had  he  to  lead  what  he  himself  called  a  two-fold 
existence  in  social  and  religious  spheres,  but  in  political 
matters  also  an  apparent  conflict  sometimes  arose  between 
what  was  due  to  the  rulers  by  way  of  a  generous  recogni- 
tion of  their  work  and  difficulties,  and  what  was  necessary 
58 
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in  the  largest  interests  of  the  country  ;  anJ    the    eflfort    to 
reconcile    the    two    duties    was    not    always    free    from 
anxiety    or    pain.     But     Mr.     Ranade    accepted  all  such 
suffering    in     the    right     spixnt,     looking    upon     it    as  a 
preparation     for    better    things    to    come.     "  We    must 
bear    our   cross,"    he   once   said,   "  not  because  it  is  sweet 
to     suffer,     but     because    the     pain  and  the  suffering  are 
as  nothing  compared  with    the    greatness    of    the    issues 
involved."     Another    characteristic  of  Mr.  Ranade  which 
I     would    mention    to    you     was    his    rigorous  habit    of 
constant     introspection     and     the    severe    discipline     to 
■which    he    subjected    himself  all    through   life.     Xo    man 
judged    himself    more    severel}',    or   others    more    charita- 
bly   than     Mr.      Ranade.     The     marvellous     self-control 
■which  he  always  exercised  was  no  gift  of  Nature,   but  was 
the  result  of  a  severe  discipline  constantly  applied  to  him- 
self.    I  have  seen  him  having  the  most  ferocious  and  dis- 
creditable attacks  on   him   carefully  read   out  to  himself, 
while  complimentary  notices  of  anything  he    had    said    or 
•written    were   asked    to    be    often    left    unread.     It   is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  his    temperament   was   such   that 
the  attacks  did  not  pain  him.     It  is  true  that  he  lived  and 
moved    on  a  plane  of  his   own   far   removed  "  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife."     But  he  had  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  mind  and  was  keenly  alive  to  every  form  of 
injustice.      But  he  accepted  this  pain    for   its    disciplinai'y 
value,  and  never  complained  of  it  even  to  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him.      My  friend,    Sir  Balchandra,   has   already 
referred  to  the  extraoi-dinary   quickness    with    which    Mr. 
Ranade  discerned  and  encoui-aged  all    earnest   workers   in 
the  country.     He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  this    respect, 
and,  as  a  result,  he  was,  to  many  young  men,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  like  the  centi'al   sun   from    whom   they 
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•derived  their  light  and  warmth,  and  round  whom  they 
moved,  each  in  his  own  orbit  and  at  his  own  distance.  The 
feeling  of  devotion  that  he  was  able  to  inspire  in  such  men 
was  most  marvellous,  and  to  those  young  workers  who  were 
privileged  to  come  in  intimate  personal  contact  with  him 
his  word  was  law  and  his  approbation  their  highest  earthly 
reward.  Mr.  Ranade,  in  fact,  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  ideal  attributes  of  a  great  teacher.  And  when 
such  a  master  is  gone  from  our  midst,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  should  feel  that  the  light  that  till  now  guided  our  err- 
ing footsteps  has  been  extinguished,  and  a  sudden  dark- 
ness has  fallen  upon  our  lives  ?  However,  my  Lord  we  can 
only  humbly  trust  that  He  who  gave  Mr.  Ranade  to  this 
nation,  may  give  another  like  him  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  our  duty  to  cherish  his  name,  treasure  up 
his  example,  and  be  true  to  his  teachings  in  the  faith  that 
a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Ranade  need  not  despair  of 
dts  future. 


II. 

[At  the  1903  anniversary  of  Mr,  Ranade^s  death  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  the  folloiving  address  to  the 
Hindu  Union  Cluh,  Boiiibay : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  January 
last,  my  friend  Mr.  Padhye  invited  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  Hindu  Union  Club,  to  deliver  the  address  at 
this  year's  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ranade's  death.  When 
I  received  his  letter,  I  felt  at  once  that  it  was  a  call 
to  which  it  was  my  duty  to  respond  ;  but  I  was  then  in 
Calcutta  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  my  returning  ta 
this  side  before  the  end  of  March.  I,  therefore,  wrote 
back  to  explain  how  I  was  situated,  ojftering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  place  my  humble  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Club,  should  it,  on  any  account,  be  thought  desirable  to- 
postpone  the  day  of  this  gathering.  The  Committee  of  the 
Club  very  courteously  accepted  my  offer,  and  appointed  a 
day  convenient  to  mo.  And  thus  it  is  that  you  find  me 
this  afternoon  standing  before  you  to  deliver  an  address, 
which  should  really  have  been  delivered  something  like  six 
months  ago. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  say  'yes*" 
to  the  request  contained  in  Mr.  Padhye's  letter.  It  was 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I 
should  say  in  the  course  of  my  address.  You  all  know 
that  Mr.  Ranade  had  great  talents,  and  they  were  joined 
to  a  prodigious  amount  of  industry,  and  a  singular  depth 
of  earnest  conviction.  And  for  thiity-five  years,  this  most 
remarkable  man  read,  and  thought,  and  wrote,  and  spoke,, 
and  worked  incessantly,  almost  without  a  day's  break  or 
holiday.     The  material,  therefore,  on  which  one   may  base 
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one's  address  on  Mr.  Ranade,  is  bound  to  bewilder  and 
overwhelm  by  its  very  immensity.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  easier  matter  to  deliver  a  series  of  a  dozen 
addresses  on  the  different  aspects  of  Mr.  Ranade's  life  and 
life-work,  than  to  attempt  a  general  discourse  such  as  I  am 
expected  to  deliver  this  afternoon.  Thus  we  might  speak 
of  Mr,  Ranade  as  a  man — one  of  the  sainthest  men  of  our 
time — one,  contact  with  whom  was  elevating  and  holy  ;  or 
we  might  speak  of  him  as  a  patriot,  whose  love  of  India 
overflowed  all  bounds  and  whose  unwearied  exertions  fo^* 
her  welfare  will  always  be  a  bright  and  shining  example  to 
the  people  of  this  land  ;  or  we  might  speak  of  him  as  a 
reformer,  whose  comprehensive  gaze  ranged  over  the  entire 
fabric  from  summit  to  base,  and  took  in  at  the  same 
time  all  parts  of  it,  political,  social,  rehgious,  in- 
dustrial, moral  and  educational  ;  or  we  might  speak  of 
him  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  teacher,  or  again  as  a 
worker,  I  believe,  the  greatest  worker  of  our  time ;  or 
we  might  take  his  opinions  and  teachings  and  the 
methods  that  he  favoured  in  the  different  fields  of  our 
national  activity  and  examine  them.  "We  might  thus  have 
a  dozen  different  discourses,  and  yet  not  exhaust  our 
subject.  But  a  general  address  touching  'on  all  these 
sides  of  Mr.  Ranade's  work,  and  yet  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  mere  commonplace  observations,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  most  difficult  task.  In  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you 
to-day,  I  do  not  propose  to  present  anything  like  a  critical 
estimate  of  Mr.  Ranade's  career  or  achievement.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  not  sufficiently  removed  from  his  time. 
And  secondly,  I  stood  too  near  him  to  be  able  to  possess 
that  aloofne.ss  without  which  no  critical  estimate  can  be 
usefully  attempted.  But  this  very  nearness,  which 
disqualifies  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  forming   a    critical 
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estimate,  gave  me  exceptional  opportunities  to  become- 
acquainted  with  his  innermost  thoughts'and  hopes,  with  hi& 
ideals  and  aspirations,  and  with  the  main  springs  of  that 
magnetic  influence,  which  he  exercised  on  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  And  it  is  of  those  that  I  propose  to 
speak  here  to-daj-.  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  . 
what  it  was  that  struck  me  most  in  him  during  the 
fourteen  years  that  I  was  privileged  to  sit  at  his  feet  ; 
what  was  the  faith  in  him,  and  what  sustained  that  faith 
in  the  midst  of  great  difl[iculties  and  disappointments  ;  and 
finally,  what  message  he  has  left  behind  for  the  rising 
generations  of  his  country,  so  that  the  harvest  for  which 
he  laboui'ed  may  be  reaped  and  not  lost  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

HIS    PATRIOTISM. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  any  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Ranade,  as  underlying  all  his  marvel- 
lous personality,  was  his  pure,  fervent,  profound  pat- 
riotism. In  all  my  experience,  I  have  met  only  one  other, 
so  utterly  absorbed,  day  and  night,  in  thoughts  of  his 
country  and  of  her  welfare — and  that  is  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji.  To  him  India's  past  was  a  matter  of  great,  of 
legitimate  pride  ;  but  even  more  than  the  past,  his 
thoughts  were  with  the  present  and  the  future,  and  this 
was  at  the  root  of  his  matchless  and  astonishing  activity 
in  difierent  fields  of  reform.  ]\[r.  Ranade  had  realized' 
clearly  and  completely  the  great  possibilities  for  us  Indians 
under  British  rule  and  the  limitations  under  which  practi- 
cal work  for  the  country  had  to  be  done  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.  I  have  heard  that  when  he  was  at  college^ 
kis  ideas  were  indeed  wilder.  The  late  Mr.  Javerilal  Bhai 
once  told  me  that  in  those  days  Mr.  Ranade  once  wrote  an. 
essay,  disparaging   greatly    the    British    Government,    as 
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contrasted  with  Mahratta  rule.     Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who 
■was  then  Pinncipal  of  Elphinstone    College,    and    who  hadi 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Ranade's  talents,  and    a    feeling 
of  personal  affection    for    him,   sent    for    him,  and,    after 
pointing  out  to  him  the  error  of    his  views,  said    to   him : 
"  Young  man,  you    should  not  thus    run    down    a    Gov- 
ernment  which    is    educating    you     and    doing    so    much 
for  your  people."     And  to    mark    his    serious    displeasure 
he  suspended    Mr.    Ranade's   scholarship   for   six    months, 
I  may  state  at  once   that  this   remonsti-ance  left  no  bitter 
feeling  behind,  for  Mr.  Ranade,    throughout   his  life,  used 
to  speak  of  Sir  Alexander   Grant  with   deep  reverence  and 
admiration.      With     more    reading    and     thinking    came 
sounder  views,    and    the    outlook    became    broader.     And^ 
before  long,  Mr.  Ranade   came  to  realize  the  great  mission 
of  his  life,  and   reached   that   faith  which  no  injustice,  no 
opposition,   no   disappointment,    ever   dimmed.     His    one 
aspiration   through   life   was  that    India   should  be  roused 
from  the   lethargy  of  centuries,  so  that  she  might   become 
a  great  and  living  nation,   responsive  to  truth   and  justice, 
and  self-re£pect,  i-esponsive  to  all  the  claims  of  our  higher 
nature,  animated  by  lofty    ideals,   and    undertaking  great 
national  tasks.     And  he  came  to  recognize  that  the  present 
contact   between   India  and    England    was   a   Providential 
arrangement   brought   about  in  order  that   this   aspiration 
might    be  realized.     His    conviction  on   this   point   never 
wavered,  whatever  happened.     Even  when  he  himself  was 
misjudged  and  misunderstood,  here  he  was  firm.     He  often 
said  to  those  who  were   about  him  that   though   under  the 
present  regime,  there   was  less   field  for  personal   ambition 
and  less  scope   for  the  display  of  individual  talent,  there 
were  greater  possibilities  for  the   mass  of  our  people,  and  a 
great  future  lay  before  us,  if  only  we  roused  ourselves  to  a 
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true  sense  of  our  position,  and  did  not  let  slip  our  opportu- 
nities. 

And  it  was  this  belief,  ardent  and  passionate,  whieh 
inspired  all  Mr.  Ranade's  activity  in  the  field  of  reform. 
It  was  not  merely  love  of  truth,  or  impatience  of  evil  that 
made  a  reformer  of  Mr.  Ranade — these,  of  course,  were 
there,  but  Mr.  Ranade  was  by  nature  far  too  gentle  and 
forbearing  to  cause  pain  to  others  by  an  aggressive  attitude 
towards  their  religious  beliefs  or  social  practices,  if  that 
pain  could  by  any  means  be  avoided.  There  have  been 
reformers — and  great  reformers — in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  India  too,  who  have  preached  reform  and 
braved  persecution  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  of  conscience, 
because  they  heard  a  Higher  voice  urging  them  to  proclaim 
that  truth  at  all  hazards.  I  think  such  men  stand  on  a 
pedestal  all  their  own — the  highest  on  which  man  can 
stand.  Mr.  Ranade's  platform  was  not  this — he  preached 
reform,  not  merely  because  his  conscience  urged  him  to  do 
so,  but  also  because  his  intellect  was  satisfied  that  without 
reform  there  was  no  hope  for  us  as  a  nation,  ^fen  who 
preach  truth  for  its  own  sake  hve  really  for  all  humanity, 
though  their  words  are  addressed  to  the  people  of  a  parti- 
cular time  and  place.  Mr,  Ranade  was  content  to  live  and 
work  for  his  country  only,  and  though  he  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  other  people, 
he  studied  them  mainly  to  derive  lessons  from  them 
for  the  guidance  of  his  own  countrymen.  I  think 
this  essential  difference  between  Mr.  Ranade  and  other 
great  reformers  has  to  be  clearly  grasped  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  true  character  of  his  work  and  teachings.  Thus 
Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  took  up  his  stand  against  idolatry, 
because  to  his  mind  the  worship  of  idols  was  wrong  in 
itself,  was  against  truth,  and  as  such  called  for  his  denun- 
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■ciation.  Mr.  Ranade,  too,  spoke  against  idolatry,  but  it 
was  mainly  because  it  gave  rise  to  low  and  grovelling 
-superstitions,  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  nation 
towards  a  higher  stage  of  moral  and  religious  life.  I  want 
you  to  note  this  point,  because  it  explains  much  in  Mr. 
Ranade's  conduct,  which  sometimes  puzzled  his  friends. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  that,  a  few  yeai'S  ago,  several 
members  of  the  Prarlhana  Samaj  were  displeased  with 
Mr.  Ranade,  because  he  went  to  the  Thakurdwar  temple 
to  deliver  discourses  on  the  lives  of  saints  Tukaram, 
Ramdas  and  Eknath.  What  he  said  in  those  discourses 
was,  of  course,  in  entire  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Samaj ^h\xt  the  very  fact  that  he,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Samaj,  should  have  gone  to  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship 
for  addressing  people,  gave  oflfence  to  some.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  these  gentlemen  were  wrong  in  feeling 
as  they  did  on  the  occasion.  I  should  probably  have  felt 
"the  same  in  their  place.  But  Mr.  Ranade  thought  that 
the  discourses  were  everything — the  place  where  they  were 
delivered  was  nothing.  He  wanted  his  ideas  to  reach  his 
countrymen  and  he  had  no  objection  to  going  wherever 
they  were  assembled,  provided  he  got  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them. 

A    WELL-BALANCED    MIND. 

•  The  next  thing  that  struck  us  in  Mr.  Ranade  was 
that  he  was  the  most  profound  thinker  among  the  Indians 
of  our  time,  with  a  mind  remarkably  well  balanced  and 
fitted  for  taking  comprehensive  views  of  things  and  a  great 
sense  of  justice  and  proportion.  Ho  was  never  in  a  hurry 
to  draw  conclusions,  always  seeking  to  look  beneath  the 
surface,  and  trace  results  and  growths  to  their  hidden 
causes.  His  views  were  based  on  wide  reading  and  observ- 
ation, and  were  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  and  when 
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once  formed,  they  were  urged  upon  the  attention  of  hi& 
countrymen  with  a  force  and  persistence  which  could  only 
come  of  deep  and  earnest  conviction.  Again,  his  compre- 
hensive mind  ranged  over  the  entire  field  of  national  work, 
and  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  due  co-ordination 
between  difierent  activities — and  this  made  him  equally 
keen  for  reform  in  all  directions — equally  interested  in 
all  movements — whether  they  were  for  the  removal  of 
political  disabilities  and  the  redressing  of  administra- 
tive grievances  or  combating  the  evils  of  female  igno- 
rance and  early  maternity  and  righting  the  wrongs  of 
widows  and  the  depressed  classes,  or  spreading  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country,  or 
purifying  worship  and  making  it  simpler  and  more 
spiritual.  But  while  recognizing  the  necessity  of  all 
these  reforms,  he  realized  that,  above  all,  it  was  necessax'y 
for  the  individual  man  to  be  renovated  in  spirit,  so  that  his 
springs  of  action  might  be  purer,  his  ideals  nobler,  and  his 
practical  life  courageous  and  devoted  to  worthy  ends.  His 
ideas  on  these  subjects  he  preached  with  great  courage, 
earnestness,  and  persistence,  but  never  were  they  marred 
by  any  extravagance  of  thought  or  speech.  And  his  con- 
victions were  never  disturbed  by  any  amount  of  personal 
wrong  or  injustice. 

THE    DHLLIA    INCLDEKT. 

Many  of  you  probably  know  that,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  was  considerable  unrest  in  the  Deccan,  and 
a  Poona  man,  named  Yasudeva  Balvant,  openly  rose 
against  the  Government,  collecting  a  number  of  ignorant 
followers  and  committing  dacoities  and  plundering  inno- 
cent people.  The  Government  of  Sir  Kichard  Temple 
somehow  took  it  into  its  head  that  the  dacoits  had  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the   leading  citizens  of  Poona — 
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because,  I  believe,  Vasudeva  Balvant  was  a  Poona  Brahmin 
— and,  among  others,  their  suspicion  fell  upon  Mr.  Ranade. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  monstrous  suspicion,  absolutely 
undeserved,  for  Mr.  Ranade  was  the  recognized  inspirer 
and  leader  of  the  constitutional  movement  in  Poona,  as 
against  the  resort  to  violent  methods,  i-epresented  by 
Vasudeva  Balvant.  However,  when,  in  May  1879,  the- 
two  palaces  in  Poona  were  &et  fire  to  by  an  incendiary^ 
the  Government  at  once  transfei-red  Mr.  Ranade  to  Dhulia 
— he  had  already  been  transferred  to  Nasik,  but  Dhuha 
was  thought  safer,  as  being  more  remote  from  Poona — - 
and  though  it  was  vacation  time,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Poona  at  once  and  proceed  to  Dhulia.  This  action  of 
Government  was  so  extraordinary  that  even  the  High 
Court  subsequently  protested  against  the  transfer  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Ranade  himself  who  had' 
detected  the  culprit  and  secured  his  confession.  On  his 
arrival  at  Dhulia,  his  private  correspondence  was  closely 
watched  for  about  a  month,  and,  curiously  enough,  at  that 
very  time  he  began  to  get  letters  from  the  Poona  side,, 
purporting  to  be  reports  from  leading  dacoits  of  what  they 
intended  doing.  Mr.  Ranade  could  not  help  concluding 
that  these  letters  were  sent  by  the  Police  to  ascertain  if  he 
really  had  any  relations  with  Yasudeva  Balvant,  and 
he  scrupulously  handed  over  to  the  Dhulia  Police  all  such 
letters.  After  a  month,  during  which  he  often  felt  bitter 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  he  was  receiving,  Mr,  Ranade 
had  a  talk  in  the  matter  with  an  English  officer  there — a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service,  whose  name  is  well  known 
in  this  Presidency  for  his  broad-minded  sympathy  with 
the  people.  This  officer  then  expressed  his  regret  at 
what  had  been  done,  assuring  Mr.  Ranade  that 
Government    was    satisfied    that    the    susjiicion    against 
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him  was  ill-founded.     Now,    any    one    in    Mr,  Ranade's 
place    would    have    spoken    with    more    or    less    bitter- 
ness,   whenever     there     was     occasion     to     recall     the 
incident.     But    I    remember  how,  in  speaking  of  it  to  me, 
he  was  careful  to  add  : — "  Oh,  such  misunderstandings  are 
occasionally    more  or  less  inevitable  in  the  present  state  of 
things.     After  all,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  might  have 
-done    much  worse   in   their    place."     It   was    a    striking 
illustration    of    his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  amount  of  personal  wrong  affected  his  faith  in  the 
■character  of  British  rule.     Another  instance,  of  a  different 
kind,  illustrating  how  his  mind  was  habitually  alive    to    all 
the  considerations  involved  in   a   question,    occurred    nine 
years   ago,    when    we   were    returning    from  Madras  after 
attending  the  Congress  and  the  Conference,  and  when  Mr. 
Ranade  was  insulted  by  a  young  Civilian  at    the    Sholapur 
Station,  who,  taking  advantage  of    Mr.    Ranade's   absence 
in   a    second    class   carriage    (in  which  the  rest  of  us  were 
travelling)  threw  down  his  bedding  from  his  seat  in  a  first 
<;lass  carriage  and  usurped  the  seat  himself.     Mr.    Ranade, 
on    being  informed    of    what    had  happened,  quietly  went 
back  to  his  carriage  and  without  one  word  of  remonstrance, 
«at    on    the  other  seat  with  Dr.  Bhandarkar,  who  was  then 
with  us.     "When  the  hour  for  sleeping  came,  Dr.    Bhandar- 
kar,   as   the   lighter  of  the  two,  took  the  upper  berth,  and 
gave  his  own  seat  to  Mr.  Ranade.     On  arriving  at  Poona, 
the  Englishman,  who  was  then  an  Assistant  Judge,    some- 
how came  to  know  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  insult- 
ed was  Mr.    Ranade,    Judge    of  the  High  Court,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  wanted  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Ranade.      Mr. 
Ranade,  however,  on  seeing  him  come  towards  him,  simply 
turned  his  back  on  him  and  walked  awa3\     The  next  day  I 
asked  him  if  he  intended  taking  any  steps   in   the  matter. 
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He  said  : — "  I  don't  believe  in  those  things.  It  will  only 
be  a  case  of  statement  against  statement,  and,  in  any  case,, 
it  is  not  worth  fighting  about."  "  Moreover,"  he  asked 
me,  "  is  our  own  conscience  clear  in  these  matters  ?  How 
do  we  treat  members  of  the  depressed  classes — our  own 
countrymen — even  in  these  days  ?  At  a  time,  when  they 
and  we  must  all  work  hand  in  hand  for  our  common 
country,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  privileges  of 
our  old  ascendancy,  and  we  persist  in  keeping  them  down- 
trodden. How  can  we,  then,  with  a  clear  conscience 
blame  members  of  the  ruling  race,  who  treat  us  with 
contempt?"  "No  doubt,"  he  continued,  "incidents  like- 
this  are  deeply  painful  and  humiliating,  and  they  try  one's 
faith  sorely.  But  the  best  use  to  which  we  can  put  even 
these  unpleasant  incidents  is  to  grow  more  earnest  and 
persistent  in  the  work  that  lies  before  us." 

HIS    DEVOTION    TO    WORK. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ranade  was 
his  great  faith  in  work.  One  is  filled  with  a  feeUng  of 
wonder  and  awe,  as  one  contemplates  the  amount  of 
work  which  this  great  man  did  during  his  life — his- 
mighty  brain  incessantly  engaged  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  in  imparting  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  energy 
of  purpose  rarely  witnessed  in  this  land.  iSTot  only  was- 
his  capacity  for  work  phenomenal,  his  delight  in  it  was  sa 
keen — he  almost  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  In  it  he  lived  and 
gloved  and  had  his  being.  Apathy,  he  always  said,  was 
our  greatest  curse  in  these  days.  Wrong  opinions  he 
could  stand  ;  misdirected  activity  he  could  stand ;  but 
apathy  filled  him  with  deep  sadness — tliat  he  found  harder 
to  overcome.  He  himself  approached  almost  all  work  with 
a  religious  sense  of  responsibility.  Just  think  of  how 
much  work  he  was  able  to  get  through  during  his   life  I 
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His  official  duties    throughout    were    heavy    enough    ;  but 
they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  his  doing  for  the   country 
more  work  in  various  fields  than  half  a   dozen    men    could 
have  together  done.     The  range  of  subjects  that  interested 
him  was  wide — philosophy,  theology,  sociology,  history,  poli- 
tics, economics — all  seemed  to  interest  him   equally.     His 
reading  in  respect  of  them  was  vast,  and  he  tried,  as  far  as 
.possible,  to  keep  himself  in  regard  to  them   abreast    of    the 
times.     Then  in  politics  it  is  well  known   that,    for    nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was   the    guiding   spirit  of    the 
Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha.     All  the  best  work  of  the  Sabha, 
in  its  palmy  days,  either  came   from    his    hands    direct,  or 
else  had  to  pass  through  them.       About  two-thirds    of  the 
articles  that  appeared   in    the    Quarteily    Journal   of   the 
Sabha,  during  its  seventeen    years'    exi.stence,    were    con- 
tributed by  him.     Under    his     guidance,    the    Sabha    had 
attained  the  first  position  among  the  political    associations 
of  the  country,  and  its    representation,    for  a    number   of 
years   had  admittedly  far  more  weight    with    Government 
than  those  of  any  other  Indian  organization.     In  the  field 
of  social  reform,  his  activity  was    boundless,    almost    fi^om 
the  day  he  left  college  to  the  hour  of  his  death.     Constant- 
ly writing,  speaking,  discussing,  advising,  helping,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  every  reform  movement  of  his   time.     Of 
the  Social  Conference,    he   was   the    father   and    founder, 
working  for  it  with  a  faith  that  was  a  sight  for   gods  and 
men.     His  interest  in  religious  reform  was  also  deep    and 
continuous,  and  I  have  never  heard  anything    richer    than 
some  of  his  sermons.     He  was  a  profound   thinker,  and  a 
frequent  writer  on  economic  subjects,  and   his    studies    in 
Indian  Political  Economy  are    a   valuable    guide    to    those 
students  who  wish  to  apply   their   knowledge   of    Political 
Economy  to  the  practical    conditions   of    India.     He    was 
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-one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference that  used  to  meet  in  Poona  for  some  years, 
•and  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  that  was  held  during 
the  time  of  Lord  Reay.  And  most  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  that  have  sprung  up  in 
Poona  during  the  last  twenty  years  owe  a  great  deal 
to  his  inspiration,  advice,  or  assistance.  He  has  left 
us  a  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  though  unfortunately 
it  is  incomplete.  While  in  Bombay,  he  "used  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Candy,  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  has  borne 
willing  and  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  work  in 
"the  Syndicate.  In  addition  to  all  these  activities, 
Mr.  Ranade  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
numerous  friends  and  followers  all  over  India.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  received  and  replied  to  over  twenty  letters 
a-  day,  and  these  concerned  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  from 
petty  matters  of  mere  domestic  interest  to  high  questions 
of  State  policy.  He  was  in  touch  with  every  earnest 
worker  throughout  India — his  heart  rejoiced  when  he  met 
an  earnest  worker — he  noted  such  a  man  with  unerring 
judgment,  and  kept  himself  in  communication  with  him 
«ver  after.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  did,  which  excited  our  admiration.  The  spirit  in 
which  he  did  it  was,  if  anything,  even  more  wonderful. 

HIS    OPTIMISM. 

Speakers  and  writers  have  often  remarked  on  Mr. 
Ranade's  robust  optimism,  which  they  have  regarded  as 
a  part  of  his  mental  constitution.  No  doubt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  was  so.  He  had  a  temperament  which  was 
essentially  hopeful.  It  was  this  which  made  him  note  and 
gather  together  for  use  even  the  smallest  signs  of  progress 
visible    in    any    part    of    India.     To    a    certain    extent 
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also  his  optimism  sprang  from  the  fact  that  his 
horizon  was  wider  than  that  of  others — he  saw  as 
from  a  mountain-top,  when  others  could  see  only 
from  where  they  stood  on  the  plain  below.  But 
it  always  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Ranade's  great 
optimism  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  being  so  magni- 
ficent a  worker.  It  is  generally  those  who  do  not 
work — who  do  not  realize  the  dignity  and  the  power 
of  work — that  give  themselves  up  to  preaching  the 
gospelof  despair.  Mr.  Ranade  was  profoundly  convinc- 
ed that  if  only  our  people  worked  earnestly,  their 
future  was  in  their  own  hands.  Work  was  to  him  the 
one  condition  of  national  elevation,  and  having  fulfil- 
ed  it  so  gloriously  in  his  own  case,  it  was  not  possible 
for  his  mind  to  be  weighed  down  by  thoughts  of 
despondency.  About  twelve  years  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  Social  Conference  and  of  its  unpopularity,  I  once 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  was  that  sustained  his 
faith  in  the  Conference  work,  seeing  that  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  social  reform  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  that  nothing  was  to  be  achieved  by  such  hollow 
work  as  holding  meetings  and  passing  resolutions. 
Mr.  Ranade  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  Not  that  the 
work  is  hollow,  but  the  faith  in  these  men  is  shallow." 
After  a  little  pause,  he  said  :  "  Wait  for  a  few  years. 
I  see  a  time  coming,  when  they  will  ask  the  same 
question  about  the  Congress,  which,  at  present,  evokes 
so  much  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  in  the  race 
which  is  unequal  to  the  strain  of  sustained  exertion." 
For  himself,  Mr.  Ranade  had  clearly  realized  that 
patient  and  long-sustained  work  was  necessary  before  any 
appreciable  results  could  be  achieved.  A  remark  of  his 
made  to  me  in,  I  believe,  1891,   has   firmly  fixed  itself  in 
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mj'  memory.  In  that  year  there  was  severe  scarcity  in  the 
districts  of  Sholapur  and  Bijapur.  The  Sarvajanik  Sabha 
of  which  I  was  then  Secretary,  had  collected  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  condition  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  a  representation  on  the  subject  was  in  due 
course  submitted  to  Government.  It  was  a  memorial,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  we  had  spent  considerable  labour 
and  thought.  Government,  however,  sent  us  a  reply  of 
only  two  lines,  just  saying  that  they  had  noted  the  con- 
tents of  our  letter.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  we 
received  this  reply,  and  the  next  day,  joining  Mr.  Ranade 
in  his  evening  walk,  I  asked  him  : — "  What  is  the  good  of 
taking  all  this  trouble  and  submitting  thes-e  memorials,  if 
Government  don't  care  to  say  anything  more  than  that 
they  have  noted  the  contents  of  our  letter  ?  "  He  replied  : 
"  You  don't  realize  our  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  These  memorials  are  nominally  addressed  to 
Government,  in  reality  they  are  addressed  to  the  people,  so 
that  they  may  learn  how  to  think  in  these  matters.  This 
woi-k  must  be  done  for  many  years,  without  expecting  any 
other  result,  because  politics  of  this  kind  is  altogether  new 
in  this  land.  Besides,  if  Government  note  the  contents  of 
what  we  say,  even  that  is  something." 

Another  notable  feature  of  Mr.  Ranade's  work  was 
his  readiness  to  play  any  role  that  was  necessary,  however 
humble  it  might  be.  In  the  building  of  the  temple,  he 
did  not  insist  upon  being  assigned  the  architect's  part ;  he 
was  willing  to  carry  bricks  and  stones  on  his  back,  so  the 
edifice  was  raised.  In  the  performance  of  public  duties 
he  was  prepared  to  bear  personal  humiliation,  if  thereby 
public  interests  could  be  furthered.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  came  to  my  notice  within  a  few  months  of  my  going 
to  Poena  in  1885.  In  that  |year  our  Municipal  Boards 
59 
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were  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  legislation 
•of  Lord  Ripon's  Government.  The  elective  system  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced,  and  the  elections  in  Poona 
aroused  an  extraordinary  amount  of  interest.  Before  that 
year,  the  Municipal  regime  in  Poona  had  been  virtually 
oflScial,  and  Mr.  Ranade  was  anxious  that  in  the  new  Board 
the  popular  element  should  have  a  chance  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  city.  Unfortunately,  another  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  Poona — the  late  Mr.  Kunte — came  forward 
strongly  to  support  the  official  side.  Mr.  Ranade  and  Mr. 
Kunte  had  been  great  friends  from  their  childhood,  having 
been  class-fellows  fi*om  the  very  beginning.  Mr.  Kunte's 
support  of  the  old  regime,  however,  drew  from  Mr. 
Ranade  a  sharp  remonstrance,  and  Mr.  Kunte,  who  was  a 
powerful  speaker,  immediately  organized  a  series  of 
-ward -meetings  to  oppose  the  popular  party.  Feeling  for  a 
time  ran  very  high  ;  and  it  appeared  that  Government 
would  misunderstand  the  character  of  the  struggle  then 
going  on.  Mr.  Ranade,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
■conciliate  Mr.  Kunte  and  with  that  object,  he  attended 
one  of  Mr.  Kunte's  meetings,  though  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Kunte  indulged  in  strong  denunciation  of  Mr.  Ranade 
personally  at  almost  every  one  of  his  meetings.  The 
meeting  in  question  was  held  in  Raste's  Peth.  It  was  in 
the  hall  of  a  private  house,  and  we  were  all  squatting  on 
the  floor  and  Mr.  Kunte  was  addressing  us  from  one  end 
of  the  hall,  the  door  being  at  the  other  end.  After  Mr. 
Kunte  had  spoken  for  some  time,  Mr.  Ranade's  figure  was 
suddenly  seen  entering  the  hall.  He  came  and  squatted 
on  the  floor  near  the  door  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Kunte 
immediately  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and,  therefore, 
practically  upon  the  whole  audietice,  and,  after  a  few  words 
uttered  with    his   face    to    the    wall,    abruptly   closed    his 
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•speech.  On  his  sitting  down,  Mr.  Ranade  left  his  seat 
and  went  and  sat  by  him.  After  the  meeting  was  over, 
Mr.  Ranade  invited  Mr.  Kunte  to  go  with  him  in  his 
carriage  for  a  drive.  Mr.  Kunte,  howev^er,  roughly  said  : 
..■*'  I  don't  want  to  go  into  your  carriage,"  and  lie  went 
and  took  his  seat  in  his  own  carriage.  Mr.  Ranade,  how- 
over,  quietly  followed  him,  and  after  saying  "  A^ery  well,  if 
you  won't  go  with  me  in  my  carriage,  I  will  go  with  you 
in  yours,"  he  stepped  into  Mr.  Kunte's  carriage.  After 
this  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Kunte  to  avoid  Mr.  Ranade, 
and  they  went  out  for  a  long  drive,  and  everything  was 
satisfactorily  settled  before  they  returned.  Mr.  Kunte's 
anger  was  appeased,  and  his  opposition  to  the  popular 
.party  wholly  withdrawn. 

HIS   SAINTLY    DISPOSITION. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  Mr.  Ranade's  comprehensive 
intellect,  the  balance  of  his  mind,  his  patriotism  and  his 
great  passion  for  work.  A  word  or  two  I  will  add  about 
the  nobility  of  his  nature — his  saintly  disposition,  which 
even  more  than  his  great  intellectual  gifts,  won  for  him 
the  devoted  aduiii-ation  and  attachment  of  large  numbers  of 
his  countrymen  throughout  India.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  younger  men  who  came  in  personal  contact 
with  him  felt  as  in  a  holy  presence,  not  only  utter-ing 
■*  nothing  base '  but  afraid  even  of  thinking  unworthy 
thoughts,  while  in  his  company.  The  only  other  man  who 
has  exercised  a  similar  influence  on  me  in  my  experience  is 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji.  Among  Mr.  Ranade's  great  quali- 
ties, one  of  the  most  prominent  was  his  utter,  absolute 
unselfishness.  As  I  have  already  told  ycu,  he  was 
incessantly  working  in  several  fields,  but  never  did  he 
seek  the  least  recognition,  never  did  he  think  of  his 
netting    or    not    getting    credit     for     this    or    that.     In- 
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deed,  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  do  his  work 
— not  only  political  but  almost  of  every  kind — from 
behind  somebody  else.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  get 
more  and  more  men  to  be  interested  in  and  associated  with 
the  work.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  heard  Mr. 
Eanade  say  : — "  I  did  this,  I  did  that."  It  was  as  though 
the  first  person  singular  did  not  exist  in  hi»  vocabulary. 
The  humility  with  which  he  sought  to  discipline  himself 
almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  hfe  was  another  of  his  great 
qualities.  By  nature  he  was  very  sensitive,  feeling  keenly 
injustice  or  meanness  in  any  shape  or  form ;  but  his 
constant  effort  to  discipline  himself  enabled  him  to  preserve 
his  calmness  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The 
normal  state  of  his  mind  was  indeed  one  of  quiet  cheerful- 
ness arising  from  a  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  and 
from  humble  faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence.  But 
even  when  he  was  seriously  displeased  with  anything,  or 
disappointed  with  any  one,  or  suffered  inwardly  owing  to 
other  causes,  no  one,  who  did  not  know  him  intimately,, 
could  detect  any  trace  of  that  suffering  on  his  face.  And 
never  did  any  one — not  even  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
Jiira — hear  him  utter  a  word  of  complaint  against  those 
who  might  have  done  him  personal  injury.  He  insisted  on 
having  all  attacks  on  him  in  newspapers  carefully  read  out 
to  him.  He  was  constantly  before  the  public  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  and  his  views,  therefore,  came  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  criticism — friendly  and  unfriendly — almost 
from  day  to  day.  The  appreciative  notices  that  appeared 
he  did  not  always  read  through — I  know,  because  I  some- 
times had  to  read  the  papers  to  him — he  rarely  read  them 
himself,  his  sight  being  defective.  V.nt  ill  niifrieudly 
criticism  he  made  a  point  of  hearing.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  any  idea  therein  that  he   could    accept.     And 
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in  any  case,  even  if  there  was  pain  in  hearing  all  that  was 
said,  that  pain  itself  had  its  disciplinary  value.  One 
more  great  quality  of  his  I  would  like  to  mention  on  this 
■occasion,  and  that  was  his  readiness  to  help  all  who  sought 
his  help — and  especially  those  who  were  weak  and  oppress- 
ed. He  was  accessible  to  all — even  the  humblest — at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  No  one  ever  wrote  to  him  without 
receiving  a  reply.  He  listened  patiently  to  every  one, 
whether  he  was  able  to  help  or  not.  This  indeed  was  to 
him  a  part  of  his  practical  religion.  After  the  Amraoti 
Oongress  of  1897,  when  we  were  returning  to  this  side,  he 
and  I  were,  for  one  night,  the  only  occupants  of  our 
carriage.  At  about  4  a.m.  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  some 
singing  in  the  carriage,  and,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw 
Mr.  Ranade  sitting  up  and  singing  two  Ahhangs  of 
Tukaram  again  and  again,  and  striking  his  hands  together 
by  way  of  accompaniment.  The  voice  was  by  no  means 
musical,  but  the  fervour  with  which  he  was  singing  was  so 
great  that  I  felt  thrilled  through  and  through,  and  I  too 
could  not  help  sitting  up  and  listening.  The  Abhangs 
were ; — 

STfr  5fT^T  55T  ^^  I  mi  IT  §^*T  Jqi^T  II 
"  He  who  befriends  the  weary  and    the    persecuted — 
iie  is  a  true  saint  and  God  himself  is  to  be  found   there  ;" 
and   "  Be   you    humble   and    seek    the   favour   of  saints. 
If  you  want  to  meet  God,  this  is  an  easy  way." 

As  I  sat  listening  to  these  verses,  I  could  not  help 
realizing  how  constant  was  Mr.  Ranade's  endeavour  to 
live  up   to   this   teaching,and    how    simple   and    yet   how 
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glorious  was  the  rule  of  life  that  it  inclucated  !  It- 
was  a  rich  moment  in  my  own  life.  The  scene  indeed 
■vrili  never  fade  from  my  memory. 

THE    MESSAGE    OF    HIS    LIFE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you   as    briefly   as 
I  could  what  it  was  that  most  struck  me    in   Mr.    Ranade. 
I   think   that    for   about    thirty  years  he  represented  our 
highest  thought   and    our   highest   aspiration,  and   it  will 
be   long  before   we   shall   have   another   like    him   in  our 
midst.     It    is    almost    a    significant    cii'cumstance    that 
Mr.    Ranade   has   passed   away   at  the  commencement   of 
a  new  century,   which  should    have    opened    for   us    full 
of  hope  and   encouragement,   but   which  in  reality  finds 
us  filled  with  deep  despondency  and  gloom.     That  voice — 
so  calm,  so  faithful,  so  full  of  hope — is  now  hushed  in  the- 
silence  of  death  ;  and  yet  it  was  now  that  our  need  of  it 
was  the   greatest.     A   kind   of   despair   is  setting   on   the- 
minds   of  some  of  our  foremost  workers.     I  grant  that 
there  is  much  in  the  present  juncture  to  try  our  faith  and 
justify  such  despair.     The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  our 
community  seem  to  be  slowly  but  steadily   sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     And  we  seem 
to  be   losing  ground    in    several   directions   in   the   great 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.     But*  I   am  sure  it  is- 
only  a  passing  phase,  and  in  any  case,   in  giving  ourselves 
up  to  such  despondency,  we  show   ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  work  that  Mr.   Ranade  did   for   us,   and  of  the  legacy 
that  he  has  left  behind  him.     You  remember  how  we  wept 
for  him  when  he  died.     Never  before   had   such  universal- 
grief  been  witnessed   in   this  land.     It  was  as  though   a 
mighty  wave  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and 
every  one — high   and   low,    rich   and   poor — was  equally 
touched   by  it.     But  our  duty  towards  Mr.    Ranade  is^ 
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surely  not  done  by  merely  mourning  his  loss.  The  mes- 
sage of  his  life  must  b9  recognised  by  us,  especially  by  the- 
younger  generations,  as  sacred  and  binding.  The  principles 
for  which  he  laboured  all  his  life — greater  equality  for  all^ 
and  a  recognition  of  the  essential  dignity  of  man  as  man — 
are  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  dark  the- 
outlook  occasionally  may  be.  But  we  can  all  of  us. 
strive  to  hasten  that  triumpli,  and  herein  lies  the  true- 
dignity  of  our  life  : — "  Woi-k  and  sacrifice  for  the 
Motherland."  This  is  the  message  which  Mr.  Ranade  has- 
left  us.  And,  my  friends,  our  Motherland,  whatever  may 
be  her  present  condition,  is  worthy  of  the  best  work  we 
can  give  her,  of  the  highest  sacrifice  we  can  make  for  her.. 
She  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  the  life  of  a  nation — a  noble  religion,  a  noble 
philosophy  and  literature  and  art  of  every  kind.  This, 
great  heritage  is  ours  ;  and  if  only  we  remember  this  and 
realize  the  great  responsibility  which  it  imposes  upon  us,. 
if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  are  prepared  to  live  and 
work  for  her  in  the  spirit  of  our  departed  leader,  there  is- 
no  reason  why  her  future  should  be  in  any  way  unworthy 
of  her  past. 


Ill 

[On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  July  1904,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  was  invited  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Ranade  Library  and  South  Indian  Association  at  Myla- 
pore.     In  doing  so,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  tender  to  the  promoters  of  this  memorial  movement 
my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  great  honour 
which  they  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  lay  this  founda- 
tion-stone. When  I  was  first  apprised  of  your  intention 
to  ask  me  to  perform  this  function,  I  confess  1  was  greatly 
astonished  that  your  kindness  for  me  personally  should  have 
can-ied  you  so  far  as  to  make  you  lose  sight  of  certain 
obvious  considerations,  and  that  you  should  have  decided 
to  ask  one  who  was  comparatively  a  junior  worker  in  public 
life  to  undertake  a  duty,  ordinarily  reserved,  and  very 
properly  reserved,  only  for  men  who  held  distinguished 
positions  in  life  or  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  However,  I  found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  out  of  the  position  without  upset- 
ting all  your  arrangements  and  causing  you  serious 
inconvenience,  and  thus  it  is  that  you  find  me  coming 
before  you  this  morning  in  a  capacity  in  which  I 
would  not  have  appeared,  had  the  matter  rested  with 
me  only.  Gentlemen,  to  me  -is  a  Mahratta  and  as  one 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  sit  humbly  and  reverently  for 
more  than  12  yeai-s — the  allotted  period  of  discipleship  in 
this  land — at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Ranade,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  matter  of  deep  gratification  and  pride  to  see  that  a 
memorial  of  this  kind  is  being  raised  in  his  honour  in  this 
capital  of  the  Southern  Presidency.     We,  on  the  Bombay 
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«ide,  are,  of  course,  having  our  memorials  to  him.  There 
IS  first  of  all  the  Bombay  movement,  whose  fund  now 
stands  at  about  Rs.  20,000,  which  I  understand  is  going  to 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  statue.  Then  there  is  the 
movement  at  Poona.  Our  fund  we  expect  to  exceed  a 
lakh  of  rupees  and  we  purpose  to  devote  it  to  the  founding 
■of  an  Economic  Institute,  intended  to  encourage  the  study 
of  economic  questions  and  to  promote  the  industrial  de- 
-velopment  of  this  country.  Then  there  is  the  Social 
'Conference  memorial,  which  was  inaugurated  two  yeai's  ago 
at  Ahmedabad  and  which  is  intended  to  carry  on 
Mr.  Ranade's  work  in  connection  with  social  reform.  We 
are  thus  trying  to  do  what  little  we  can  to  express  our 
sense  of  the  deep  and  undying  gratitude  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Ranade.  We  came  under  the  influence  of  his  work 
and  his  thoughts,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  show  that 
lais  memory  is  to  us  a  most  cherished  possession.  But, 
gentlemen,  that  you  in  Madras  should  also  think  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  memorial  in  Mr,  Ranade's  honour  is, 
"to  my  mind,  a  circumstance  of  deep  significance — illus- 
■trative  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  of  the  new  life  with  which  the  dead  bones  in  the 
valley  are  becoming  slowl}'  instinct.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  memorial  which  you  are  raising  here  to-day?  I 
■interpret  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ranade 
was  a  man  who  belonged  not  to  one  province,  but  to  the 
whole  country,  not  to  one  race  or  caste,  but  to  all  the  races 
and  castes  and  creeds  that  are  to  be  found  in  India.  And 
•the  work  that  he  gave  to  the  country  as  a  whole  is  regard- 
ed with  love  and  reverence  by  all,  irrespective  of  the  difler- 
•ences  of  place  or  language.  How  came  Mr,  Ranade  to 
a-eceive  this  recognition,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his 
•work  that  it  should  be  so  cherished   by  his   countrymen  ? 
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Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Kanade  was  a  pre-eminent-^ 
ly  great  and  a  pre-eminently  good  man — a  great  thinker,  a 
great  scholar,  a  great  worker,  a  saintly  person  in  private 
life.  But  this  by  itself  would  not  have  sufficed  to  bring 
him  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  we  know 
him  to  be,  and  as  this  great  gathering  so  well  illustrates.. 
And  a  man  must  enter  largely  into  a  higher  life  and  must 
win  a  prominent  place  in  our  hearts,  before  the  people  will 
come  forward  to  honour  his  memory  after  death.  I  have 
already  said  that  Mr.  Ranade  was  a  pre-eminently  great 
and  a  pre-eminently  good  man.  But  he  was  more.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  in  different  counti'ies  and  on  different  occasions,  to 
serve,  as  a  light  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  our  weak  and 
erring  humanity.  He  was  a  man  with  a  mission  in  life — 
the  preacher  of  a  new  gospel,  one  who  imparted  a  new 
impulse  to  our  thoughts  and  breathed  a  new  hope  into 
our  hearts.  And  this  mission  was  to  interpret  to  us  the 
new  order  of  things  that  had  come  into  existence  under 
the  dispensation  of  a  wise  Providence — to  point  out  to  us 
its  meaning,  the  opportunities  it  afforded,  the  respon- 
sibilities it  imposed  and  the  rich  harvest  that  was  to  be 
gathered,  if  only  we  did  not  shi'ink  from  the  labour  that 
was  demanded  of  us.  And  high  indeed  were  his  qualifica- 
tions for  delivering  his  message  to  us.  A  great,  a  massive 
intellect,  a  heart  that  overflowed  with  the  love  of  his 
country,  an  earnest  and  dauntless  spirit,  an  infinite 
capacity  for  work,  patience  inexhaustible,  and  an  humble 
faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence  that  nothing  shook — a 
man  so  equipped  could  worthily  undertake  the  task  of 
moulding  the  thoughts  and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his 
countrymen.  And  for  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Ranade 
worked   for   us    not   in  one  field  but  nearly  in  all  fields  of 
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human  activity,  the  one  passion  of   his    heart  throughout 
being  that  India  might  take  her  place  among    the    nations 
of  the  world,  worthy  of  her  ancient  greatness,  her  men  and 
women  growing  to  the  full  height  of  their  stature,  inspired 
by  high  ideals  and    undertaking    great    national    tasks.     I 
think    no    man    of    our    time    had  realized  more  clearly  or 
completely  the  character  of  the  work  that  lies  before  us  oi' 
the  conditions  under  which  that  work  has  got  to  be    done. 
An    ancient    race    had     come    in     contact  with  another ;. 
possessing  a  more  vigorous,  if    a     somewhat     more    mate- 
rialistic, civilization  and  if  we  did  not  want  to  be  altogether 
submerged    or    overwhelmed,    it    was  necessary  for  us  to 
assimilate  what  was  noble  and  what  was    vigorous    in    the 
new  influences  operating  upon  us,  preserving  at    the    same 
time    what    was    good    and  noble  in  our  own  system.     I 
believe  no  man  cherished  more  lovingly  and  reverently  the 
past  of  this  land  than  Mr.  Ranade.     "  We  could    rot,"    as 
he  once  declared,  "  break  with  the  past,  if  we    would.     We 
must    not    break    with    it   if    we  could."     But  he  was  not 
content  to  live  simply  wrapped  up  in    the    past.     To    him^ 
the  present  and  the  future  of  the   country    were    of   more 
pressing    importance     than     the    past,  and  while  a  study 
of   the  past  sustained    us   in  our  struggle,  and  furnished 
guidance  for  our  work,    by  reminding    us     of    the    limi- 
tations   imposed    by    the    laws    of     historical    unity    of 
growth    and    pointing    out    the    deficiencies    in    our    cha- 
racter  and    development    which    had    to    be  supplied,  the 
main   interest    of    hfe    was   represented    by  the  extent  ta 
which  the  duties    of    the    present    Avere    performed    and 
the    ground    for    the    future    prej^ared.     In    this  spirit, 
he      read      incessantly,     he      thought      incessantly,      he 
observed    incessantly,    and    he    incessantly    endeavoured 
to    apply    the    result    of    his    reading,    and  his  observa- 
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tion  to  a  solution  of  the  practical  problems  by  which  he 
found  his  countrymen  surrounded.  And  his  heart  rejoiced 
whenever  he  found  another  to  work  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  noted  such  a  man,  wherevei-  he  might  be,  with  unerr- 
ing instinct,  put  himself  in  touch  with  him,  encouraged 
•him  in  every  way  open  to  him,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him 
afterwards.  And  thus  it  was  that  workers  in  all  parts  of 
India  looked  up  to  him  for  light  and  guidance,  for  approba- 
tion in  their  success  and  comfort  in  their  disappointment, 
and  formed,  so  to  say,  so  many  centres  to  spread  the 
influence  of  his  thoughts  and  his  hopes.  Joined  to  all  this 
was  a  magnetic  personality,  without  which  no  man  can 
•ever  become  a  great  leader  or  a  great  teacher  of  men. 
The  grandeur  and  nobility  of  his  soul  impressed  itself  on 
all  who  came  in  any  kind  of  contact  with  him,  men  were 
afraid  to  think  unworthy  thoughts  before  him,  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  of  love  and 
of  service — they  felt  as  though  they  were  in  the  presence 
•of  a  being  of  a  higher  order.  Well,  gentlemen,  such  men 
are  among  the  chosen  isstruments  of  God  to  work  out  His 
■beneficent  purpose  in  this  world,  and  when  they  pass  away, 
no  man  can  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  And 
thus  it  was  that,  when  Mr.  Ranade  passed  away  more  than 
"three  years  ago,  many  of  us  felt  that  a  sudden  darkness 
had  fallen  upon  our  lives.  It  was  as  though  a  mighty 
sorrow  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  men  of  difierent  castes  and  creeds,  men  of  diflerent 
provinces — all  drew  together  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
choking  loss.  And  memorial  movements  were  started  in 
different  places  to  acknowledge  the  depth  of  immense 
gratitude  which  the  country  owed  to  him  who  had  gone 
and  to  show  that  we  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
Jiaving  lived  and  worked  for  us. 
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Gentlemen,  I  rejoice  that  the  memorial  of  Madras  i& 
taking  the  form  of  a  library.  You  could  not  have  decided 
upon  a  more  appropriate  form  of  perpetuating  his  memory. 
Mr.  Ranade's  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  books^ 
more  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  our  day  that  I  know 
of.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  profited  more  by  what  he- 
read  or  applied  to  practical  purposes  the  result  of  his  read- 
ing. And  nothing  gave  him  more  satisfaction  or  filled 
him  with  greater  hope  than  to  see  young  men  devoting 
themselves  to  the  study  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
for  which  chis  library  is  intended  to  oflfer  special  facilities. 
I  see  that  your  library  is  in  connection  with  the  South 
Indian  Association,  which  has  been  started  for  the  en- 
couragement of  study  in  five  different  branches — in  the- 
field  of  history,  in  the  field  of  economics,  in  the  field  of 
politics,  in  the  field  of  industries  and  in  the  field  of  science. 
Of  these,  three  at  any  rate  were  branches  in  which  Mr.. 
Ranade  himself  greatly  excelled,  and  to  which  there  is  need 
for  our  young  meft  to  devote  themselves.  In  industrial  and 
scientific  studies,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  bulk  of  our  edu- 
cated men  to  achieve  any  great  or  striking  results.  That 
requires  a  high  degree  of  specialized  knowledge  and  such- 
knowledge  can  be  possessed  only  by  a  few.  I  do  hope  that 
the  activity  of  this  Association,  when  it  is  in  fvill  swings 
will  pi-oduce  some  men  who  will  take  up  these  branches  for 
their  lifelong  study.  For  the  bulk  of  our  young  men,, 
however,  the  other  three  branches,  viz.,  history,  economics, 
and  politics  will  and  must  have  the  greatest  attraction.  I 
see  you  have  excluded  from  your  programme  the  study  of 
literature,  i-eligion  and  philosophy,  and  I  believe  the  omis- 
sion to  be  significant.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  under- 
value the  study  of  those  branches — far  from  it — but  that^ 
in  your  opinion,  the  studies  that  you  provide    for,    require 
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to  be  specially  encouraged,  inasmuch  as  they  are  most 
neglected.  Gentlemen,  we  must  frankly  recognise  the 
<iifficulties  that  beset  a  man  who  seeks  general  knowledge 
in  these  days.  The  output  of  literature  in  any  subject  in 
the  world  is  now  so  greit  and  the  accumulation  is  becom- 
ing so  vast,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  all 
knowledge  for  his  domain  as  it  was,  perhaps,  once  possible. 
We  must  now  all  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  make  a  choice, 
and  having  made  a  choice,  we  must  stick  up  to  it.  I  think 
you  cannot  recommend  to  the  bulk  of  our  educated  young 
men  any  study  more  useful  than  that  of  history,  economics, 
and  politics.  Even  in  these,  most  of  them  cannot  hope  to 
become  specialists,  but  they  can  acquire  a  fair  amount  of 
general  acquaintance,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  is  most  essential  in  order  that  they  might 
be  qualified  to  become  better  citizens,  understanding  the 
character  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  and  recognizing 
the  limitations  subject  to  which  it  has  to  be  done.  A  care- 
ful study  in  these  three  fields  will  balailce  our  judgment, 
widen  our  sympathies  and  broaden  our  vision  and  our  out- 
look on  life,  and  will  enable  us  to  profit  better  by  the 
discipline  through  which  we  are  passing.  And  if  we  have 
a  large  class  of  men  well  read  in  these  subjects,  the  level  of 
public  life  Avill,  of  necessity,  be  raised,  because  their  capacity 
to  appreciate  discriminatingly  ^vill  not  fail  to  act  on  their 
leaders.  Gentlemen,  one  just  reproach  against  our  educated 
men  is  that  their  studies  cease  directly  they  leave  college — 
that  the  education  they  receive  at  college,  instead  of  being 
a  mei'e  foundation,  is,  iH  most  cases,  really  the  whole  fabric. 
I  think  in  this  matter  we  ought  to  imitate  more  largely 
the  example  of  Europeans,  who,  after  satisfying  the  claims 
of  their  occupation  which  is  the  meaiis  of  their  livelihood, 
have,  as  a  rule,  what    may    be    called  a  second    interest 
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in  life  in  the  shape  of  some  study  or  other.  Such 
second  interest  often  prevents  a  man  from  being  cramp- 
ed or  narrowed  as  is  the  case  with  those  whose  energies 
are  confined  to  the  pursuit  which  btings  them  their  daily 
l)read.  ,  I  hope  this  library  will  supply  such  a  second 
interest  to  the  lives  of  many  of  our  young  men,  and  I  hope 
the  young  men  who  will  come  to  this  library  will  realize 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them.  If  you  merely 
have  a  library,  a  building  and  books,  that  by  itself  is  not 
raising  a  memorial.  In  one  sense  Mr.  Ranade  did  not 
require  any  memorial.  His  work  and  the  influence  of  his 
life  constitute  the  best  memorial  that  can  possibly  be 
raised  to  any  man.  But  this  memorial  that  is  being  raised 
to-day  is  for  our  own  instruction  and  profit.  It  offers  us 
facilities  which  are  intended  to  be  availed  of  in  order  that 
we  might  be  qualified  better  and  better  to  undertake  the 
work  that  Mr.  Ranade  himself  did  and  that  he  wanted  us 
to  continue.  Remember  when  you  come  here  that  the  eye 
of  a  great  master,  though  himself  no  longer  amongst  us, 
is  on  you.  Let  that  stimulate  you  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  facilities  which  this  library  offers  you. 
In  proportion  hs  you  do  this,  you  will  have  raised  a  true 
memorial  to  Mr.  Ranade.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  every  sue: 
cess  and  pi^osperity  to  this  institution. 


MR.  W.  C.  BONNERJEE 

[The  follovnng  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gokhale  at 
a  niemorial  meeting  held  in  London  for  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  on  Jidy  21,  1906  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — "We  are 
assembled  here  to-day  to  give  public  expression  to  our 
grief  that  the  hand  of  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  illustrious  countryman — Mr.  Womesh  Chandra  Bon- 
nerjee. The  event,  it  is  true,  has  not  come  upon  us  a& 
wholly  unexpected.  For  some  time  past  it  was  well  known 
that  Mr.  Bonnerjee's  health  had  been  completely  shatter- 
ed, that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  continued 
existence  in  that  state  was  to  him  only  a  prolongation  of 
agony.  However  that  the  end  has  actually  come,  and  we 
are  forced  to  realise  that  our  great  and  trusted  leader,, 
whom  it  was  a  joy  to  love  no  less  than  to  follow,  is  no 
more  with  us,  the  mind  feels  as  completely  bewildered  and 
overwhelmed  as  though  the  great  Destroyer  had  come 
with  stealthy  and  noiseless  steps  and  had  inflicted  on 
us  our  loss  without  warning,  and  with  the  [shock  of  a 
sudden  blow.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
was  a  man  whose  death  would  leave  humanity  the 
poorer  in  any  age  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To 
India,  in  her  present  stage  of  transition,  with  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  arising  on  all  sides,  his  passing 
away  is  a  national  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  we 
indulge  in  no  exaggei-ation  when  we  say  that  our  loss  is 
truly  irreparable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  attempt 
here  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  career  of  our  great 
countryman.  Our  loss  is  still  too  fresh  and  our  sense  of  it 
too  acute  and  poignant  to  permit  of   my    undertaking  any 
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such  task  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  And  all  I  beg  leave 
to  do  in  commending  this  resolution  to  your  acceptance  is 
to  say  a  few  words  expressive  of  my  profound  admiration  of 
the  many  noble  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of 
our  departed  leader,  and  of  my  humble  appreciation  of  the 
great,  the  signal  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
national  cause.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that 
Mr.  Bonnerjee  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  as  h& 
was  one  of  the  most  successful,  lawyers  that  our  country 
has  produced.  Now,  if  he  had  been  only  that  and  nothing- 
else,  even  then  his  title  to  a  public  expression  of  our 
admiration  and  respect  would  have  been  unquestioned. 
National  life  to  be  complete  must  be  many-sided  ;  and  a 
man  who  brings  honour  to  the  Indian  name,  no  matter  in 
what  field,  advances  thereby  our  national  cause  and  deser- 
ves to  be  honoured  by  us  on  national  grounds.  But  Mr, 
Bonnerjee's  claim  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude  rested 
of  course,  on  a  much  wider  basis  than  his  pre-eminent 
attainments  as  a  lawyer.  He  was,  in  addition,  an  ardent 
patriot,  a  wise  and  far-sighted  leader,  an  incessant  worker 
a  man  whose  nobility  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul  were 
stamped  on  every  utterance  and  every  action  of  his  life. 
His  intellectual  gifts  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Endowed  with  an  intellect  at  once  critical,  vigorous  and 
comprehensive,  a  truly  marvellous  memory,  luminous 
powers  of  exposition,  captivating  eloquence,  great  in>^ustry 
and  a  wonderful  habit  of  method  and  discipline  Mr 
Bonnerjee  was  bound  to  achieve,  in  whatever  field  he  chose 
to  work,  the  most  brilliant  success.  Then  he  had  a  wide 
outlook  on  life,  deep  and  earnest  feeling  and  a  passionate 
desire  to  devote  his  great  gifts  to  the  service  of  his  country 
And  added  to  these  wei'e  a  fine  presence,  an  extraordinary 
charm  of  manner,  and  that  combination  of  strength  and 
60 
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restraint  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  manly  men  that 
one  could  come  across.  Such  a  man  must  tower  above  his 
fellow-men  wherever  he  is  placed.  In  a  self-governing 
country  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  Prime  Minister.  We  in  India  twice  made  him 
President  of  our  National  Congress,  and  what  was  more, 
when  the  great  movement  was  started  twenty-one  years 
ago  and  the  first  Congress  ever  held  in  India  assembled  in 
Bombay,  the  delegates  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
to  »uide  them  in  their  deliberations.  And  since  that  time 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bonnerjee,  with  two 
or  three  others,  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  that  movement. 
He  ungrudgingly  gave  to  the  cause  his  time  and  his 
resources — and  this  far  more  than  is  generally  known. 
He  cheerfully  bore  all  its  anxieties,  bis  exertions  for  its 
success  were  unwearied,  and  no  man's  counsel  was  valued 
higher  by  his  countrymen,  where  the  Congress  was  con- 
cerned. His  courage  was  splendid,  and  it  rose  with 
difficulties,  and  his  nerve  and  his  clear  judgment  were  a 
theme  of  constant  admiration  among  his  countrymen. 
With  Mr.  Bonnerjee  at  the  helm,  everyone  felt  safe.  His 
was  the  eloquence  that  thrills  and  stirs  and  inspires,  but 
his  was  also  the  practical  sagacity  that  sees  the  difference 
between  what  may  be  attained  and  what  cannot,  and  when 
the  need  arose  no  man  was  firmer  than  Mr.  Bonnerjee  in 
exercising  a  sobering  and  resti-aining  influence.  1  can 
recall  at  this  moment  moi-e  th;m  one  meeting  of  the 
Subjects  Committee  of  the  Congress,  at  which  really  all 
important  deliberations  take  place,  where  Mr.  Bonnerjee's 
far-sighted  wisdom  and  the  great  weight  attaching  to  his 
personality  steadied  the  judgments  of  wilder  spii-its,  and 
established  harmony  where  discord  was  apprehended.  The 
ioss    of    such    a    leader,  no  words  that  I  can  employ  can 
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adequately  describe,  and  he  has  passed  away  at  a  time 
when  he  was  more  indispensable  than  ever,  in  view  of  the 
«igns  one  sees  of  the  vessel  of  the  Congress  being  about  to 
■encounter  somewhat  rough  weather.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  really  superfluous  that  I  should  dwell  at  any 
length  before  an  assembly  composed  so  largelj'  of  my  own 
•countrymen  on  the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  to  our  national  cause.  And,  if  I  refer  briefly 
to  one  or  two  of  them,  it  is  because  they  are  not  very 
widely  known,  and  they  illustrate  how  immense  is  the  debt 
that  we  owe  him.  You  are  aware  that  no  Englishman 
has  ever  served  India  more  nobly  or  more  zealously  than 
the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Now,  it  was  Mr.  Bonnerjee  who 
■enlisted  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  sympathies  on  our  side  and 
secured  his  powerful  championship  for  our  aspirations. 
Then  the  part  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  played  in  keeping 
together  all  these  years  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Congress  and  in  maintaining  unimpaired  its  activity  in 
this  country,  will  always  constitute  one  of  his  best  claims 
to  our  affection  and  gratitude.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  our 
<;ountrymen  have  any  idea  of  the  difliculties  that  have  had 
to  be  overcome  from  time  to  time  in  this  connection,  of  the 
worries  they  have  involved,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  have 
required.  But,  if  our  great  friends,  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  and  Mr.  Hume  had  been  here  to-day,  they  would 
have  told  you,  as,  indeed,  our  venerable  chairman  may,  if 
he  speaks  a  few  words  at  the  end,  how  invaluable  have  been 
Mr.  Bounerjee's  co-operation  and  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
longer.  Many  of  us  lose  in  Mr.  Bonnerjee  not  only 
a  great  leader,  but  also  a  warm  generous  friend. 
Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
beautiful  home  at  Croydon — now,  alas,  plunged  into  the 
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depths  of  grief — will  forget  the  singular  charm  of  his 
personality,  the  charity  of  his  judgments,  his  touching^ 
devotion  to  those  around  him,  or  the  kindness  he  loved  t& 
lavish  on  all  whom  he  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his- 
friendship  !  And,  speaking  in  this  connection,  may  I  say 
how  our  hearts  go  out  to-day  to  the  bereaved  family,  whose= 
loss  is  beyond  words,  and  especially  to  that  sti-icken  lady 
whose  life  has  now  been  rendered  desolate  and  to  whom 
the  world  will  never  be  the  same  again  !  One  word  more- 
and  I  have  done.  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  now  crossed  the  line- 
which  there  is  no  recrossing.  But  he  is  not  altogether 
gone  from  us.  He  has  left  us  the  precious  inheritance  of 
a  noble  example.  He  has  left  us  his  name  to  honour,  his 
memory  to  cherish.  Above  all,  he  has  left  us  the  cause — 
the  cause  he  loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  well.  Our  very 
sorrow  to-day  speaks  to  us  of  our  duty  to  that  cause  and 
no  tribute  that  we  can  offer  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
will  l>e  more  truly  fitting  than  a  resolve  to  recognise  and 
an  endeavour  to  discharge  this  duty  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  capacity  and  the  requirements  of  our 
country. 


SIR  P.  M.  MEHTA. 

[At  the  Eighth  Provincial  Conference  held  at  Belgaunv 
on  the  Jfth  May  1895,  it  loas  resolved  "  that  this  Conference 
■desires  to  place  on  record  its  high  dpjjredation  of  the  masterly 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  P.  M.  Mehta 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  great  personal 
■inconvenience,  and  it  authorises  the  President  to  draw  icp  and 
present  on  its  hehcdf  an  address  to  Mr.  Mehta  embodying 
this  expression  of  opinion,  at  such  time  and  place  as  Tnay  he 
determined  hereafter  in  consultation  loith  the  honourable 
■ijentleman." 

The  above  resolution  loas  p-ojoosecZ  by  Professor 
4jr.  K.  GokJiale  in  the  folloioing  speech  : — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolution  which 
I  have  to  propose  to-day  for  your  adoption  is  one  which  it 
is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  privilege  to  move,  and  I  feel 
sure,  when  it  is  put  to  you  from  the  chair,  you  will  carry 
it  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  Gentlemen,  the 
brilliant  abilities  of  Mr.  Mehta  and  the  great  services 
which  he  has  rendered,  not  only  to  our  Presidency 
but  to  the  country  at  large,  during  a  public  life  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  now  so  well  known 
that  his  name  has  really  and  truly  become  a  house- 
hold word  with  us.  The  grasp  and  \ngour  of  Mr.  Mehta's 
intellect,  his  wide  culture,  and  his  fearless  independ- 
■ence  coupled  with  dignity  and  judgment  have  won  for 
him  to-day  a  most  commanding  position  in  the  public 
life  of  the  Presidency,  and  a  position  of  singular 
eminence  in  the  public  life  of  Bombay.  Gentlemen,  when 
a  person  has  attained  so  prominent  a  position,  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  fierce  light  of  comparisons,  to  vary  the  beauti- 
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ful  expression  of  the  late  Laureate,  should  beat  on  him. 
And  I  think  no  person  has  suflfered  less  than  Mr.  Mehta 
by  these  comparisons.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Bombay,  ft 
shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things,  once  said  in  speaking' 
of  Mr.  Telang  and  Mr.  Mehta  and  Mr,  Ranade,  that- 
Mr.  Telang  was  always  lucid  and  cultured,  Mr.  Mehta 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  and  ^Mr.  Ranade  profound  and 
original.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  that  there  is 
much  in  that  observation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that,  though  some  men  think  that  Mr.  Mehta's  parti- 
ctdar  qualities  are  vigour  of  intellect  and  brilliancy,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  in  any  way  deficient  in  the  other 
qualities.  To  my  mind  it  has  always  appeared  that 
Mr.  Mehta,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a  happy  combination  of 
the  independence  and  strength  of  character  of  the  lat& 
Mr.  Mandlik,  the  lucidity  and  culture  of  Mr.  Telang,  and 
the  originality  and  wide  grasp  of  Mr.  Ranade.  And  these 
qualities  which  have  always  shone  well,  never  shone  more 
brilliantly  or  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  work  done 
for  us  by  Mr.  Mehta  in  the  last  session  of  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  recount 
in  any  detail  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Mehta  during 
that  session.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  so  fresh  in  our 
memory,  and  secondly,  they  were  only  the  other  day  re- 
capitulated so  well  by  speaker  after  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Bombay.  I  will,  however,  say  this,  that  in 
those  discussions  in  the  Council  Mr.  Mehta  showed  himself 
to  be  a  match  for  the  ablest  of  his  Anglo-Indian  opponents 
and  a  match  for  them  in  their  several  elements.  Those 
who  have  read  those  discussions  will  agree  with  me  that^ 
Mr.  Mehta's  contributions  uniformly  displayed  the  highest 
ability  and  skill  as  a  debater,  and  that  his  speech  on  the 
Budget  was  calculated    to   raise   even   his   reputation   for 
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grasp  of  principles  and  mastery  of  details.  Member  after 
member  on  the  Government  side  rose  on  that  occasion  to 
demolish  Mr.  Mehta.  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  the  Military 
Member,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  Sir  James  Westland, 
each  in  his  turn  attacked  Mr.  Mehta,  thereby  only  showing 
how  strong  was  the  case  made  out  by  Mr.  Mehta  in  the 
opinion  of  Government  themselves.  The  attempt  of  Sir 
James  Westland  to  browbeat  Mr.  Mehta  only  recoiled  on 
himself.  He  lost  his  temper  when  Mr.  Mehta  spoke 
in  his  vigorous  manner  of  the  defects  of  the  Civil 
Servicf,  and  complained  bitterly  that  Mr.  Mehta  was 
introducing  a  new  spirit  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  nnd  ended  by  accusing  him  of 
uttering  a  calumny.  When,  however,  the  speeches  of 
the  two  were  published,  the  public  was  in  a  pobition  to 
judge  who  it  was  that  had  uttered  a  calumny.  The 
remarkable  coolness  with  which  Mr.  Mehta  behaved  on  the 
occasion  elicited  the  admiratien  of  the  Calcutta  Statesman. 
Throughout  Mr.  Mehta  showed  himself,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  be  a  match  for  his  opponents  on  their  own  ground, 
and,  as  the  correspondent  of  a  Madras  paper  well  express- 
ed it,  he  returned  argument  for  argument,  invective  for 
invective,  banter  for  banter  and  ridicule  for  ridicule. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  proud  that  our  representative  should 
have  achieved  so  much  glory.  We  are  proud  that  even 
our  friends  in  Calcutta  thought  his  services  to  be  so  signal 
that,  tinder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  they 
presented  a  public  address  to  Mr.  Mehta  to  express  their 
sense  of  gratitude,  although  they  had  their  own  member  in 
the  Council.  Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Mehta  know  that 
he  cannot  care  much  for  these  compliments.  We  are 
aware  that  services  such  as  he  has  rendered  are  their  own 
reward.  But  we  owe  to  ourselves  a  duty  in  the  matter ^ 
and  we  shall  best  perform  that  duty  by  authori£.ing  our 
President  to  convey  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  t<> 
Mr.  Mehta  in  the  manner  suggested  in  this  resolution. 
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\Earlyin  1907  a  caucus  locts  formed  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
Accountant-General  of  Bombay,  and  others  to  prevent  Sir  P. 
M.  Mehta  from  being  elected  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
the   Municipal    Corporation.     A    representation  against  the 

fairness  and  validity  of  the  election  vjos  sent  by  certain 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Government  oj  Boni- 
hay,  but  the  Government  sent  them  a  curt  reply  refusing  to 
interfere.     Public  surjyrise   and  indignation   were  great   and 

found  expression  at  a  large  meeting  held  at  Madhava  Baug 
on  Sunday,  the  7th  AjyTil.  The  Ho-n.  Mr.  Gokhale  jyresided 
on    the  occasion,  and   in    o])ening   the  proceedings,  spoke  as 

follows : —  ] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  is  in  many  respects  a 
most  memorable  gathering,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  take 
the  chair  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation 
is  due  from  me  at  the  outset  as  to  how  it  is  that  1  am  here 
to-day,  and  why  I  am  taking  this  somewhnt  prominent 
part  in  these  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  I  am  not  a  rate- 
payer of  this  city,  nor  am  I  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  and 
my  habitual  place  of  residence  is  Poona  and  not  Bombay. 
And  if  the  question  which  has  convulsed  this  city  for  some 
time  past  and  has  brought  us  in  our  thousands  here  this 
afternoon,  had  been  merely  a  local  question — local  in  the 
interests  it  alfected,  local  in  the  issues  it  involved — my 
friends  in  this  city  would  certainly  not  have  asked  me  to 
join  with  them  in  their  protest,  neither  should  I  ever  have 
i^hought  of  coming  here  to  take  part  in  this  meeting.  But, 
gentlemen,    everybody    must    now    recognise    that    thei 
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tnatter,  even  if  it  ever  was  local  in  its  scope  at   any   stage, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  has  now  advanced    far   beyond 
"that  stage,  and  that  issues  of  serious  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequence have  arisen  in  connection  with  it,   which  concern 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  but  the  people  of  this 
Presidency  and  even  India  as  a  whole.     The  question  now 
is  not,  who  shall  sit  in  the  new    Corporation    on    behalf   of 
the  Justices,  but  whether  the  enormous  power  which   Eng- 
lish  officials   necessarily   wield   in  the  country  under  the 
present  system  of  administration,  is  to  be   employed    to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  popular  elections,    and    to 
reduce  still  further    the    small    measure    of    local    self- 
government  which    has    so    far    been    conceded    to    the 
people ;  and  whether  the    Government,    instead    of    put- 
ting down  such  abuse  of  official   position    and    influence, 
is     to     countenance     it     publicly.      Last     October     His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  told  the  people  of    this    country 
■fchat,  in  his  opinion,    Municipal    and  Local   Boards'    ad- 
ministration formed  the  initial  rungs    of    the    ladder    of 
self-government,  and  that    we    must    mount    these    suc- 
cessfully before  we  expected  to   find    ourselves   on   higher 
rungs.     Those  among  us,  therefore,  who   have  the   success 
of  local  self-government  at  heart,  and  who  look   forward  to 
the  time  when  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try shall  be  assigned  to  us,  cannot  remain  indifiei-ent  when 
questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  affecting  the  character 
and  growth  of  local  self-government  in  the  land,  are  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind,  and  a  protest  has  to  be    made  against 
wanton  and  unjustifiable  encroachments  on  popular  rights. 
It  is  thus  as  one  interested  in  the  steady  progress   of  self- 
government  in  the  country  that  I  stand  on  this  platform  here 
to-day,  and  I  thank  you   once   again  for  the   honour  you 
have  done  me  by  asking  me  to  preside  over  this   meeting. 
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Gentlemen,  the  speakers  to  the   different   resolutions 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  deal  at  length  with  the  more  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  unfortunate  aflair,    and    I    will,    with 
your  indulgence,  make  a  few  observations   of  a   somewhat 
general  character  before  resuming  my    seat.     The   facts  of 
the  case  are  both  simple  and  clear.     Last  year  Mr.    Harri- 
son, Accountant-General    of    Bombay,    and    a    prominent 
member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,   started    a   movement 
at  the  head  of  which    he   eventually   placed    himself,    and 
with  which  he  got  the    Commissioner   of    Police   and    the 
Collector  of  Bombay  to  identify  themselves.     The  definite 
and  avowed  object  of  this  movement  was,  not  to  ensure  the 
return  of   the   sixteen    best   candidates   available   at   the 
Justices'  Election — for  that  would    have   been  a   different 
thing — but  first  and  foi^emost  to  exclude   Sir    Pherozeshah 
Mehta — not  from  the    Corporation    necessarily,    that   was 
impossible  as  long  as  there  were  men  like  my   friend    Mr. 
Dixit  in  our  public   life — but   from    the    list    of   Justices' 
representatives ;  and,  secondly,  to  extend   the   ban  of  ex- 
clusion even  to  those  candidates  for  election  who  were   not 
prepared    to    be    parties    to    Sir    Pherozeshah's    exclusion 
What  men  were  actually  returned  to  the   Corporation   was 
a  matter  of  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the   Caucus  so 
long  as  Sir  Pherozeshah  was  kept  out   and   so    long   as   no- 
one  who  did  not  actively  support  his  exclusion  was  allowed 
to  come  in.     And  thus  the  Caucus   came    to    oppose   even 
those  old  and  tried  counsellors  who  more  often  were   found 
in  the  past  to  be  ranged  against  Sir  Pherozeshah   than  on 
his  side,  simply  because  they  could  not  so  far   forget   what 
was  due  to  his  magnificent  record    of   municipal    work  as 
to  be  parties  to  his  pi-oposed     exclusion  !    Now,    gentle- 
men, a    movement    so    deliberately    personal    and    engi- 
neered   by    high    officers    of    Government    in    a  seriou* 
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matter,  and  I  have  tried  my  best  to  find  out  what 
justification  has  been  urged  by  its  promoters  in  its 
favour.  The  only  reasons  advanced  in  justification  of 
the  Caucus  movement  have  been,  first,  that  Sir  Phero- 
zeshah  had  attained  too  great  a  predominance  in  the- 
Corporation ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  predominance 
w^s  not  always  used  in  the  best  interest  of  the  city.  Now,, 
as  regards  the  first  reason,  I  do  not  think  that,  taken  by 
itself,  it  deserves  any  real  value  being  attached  to  it.  A 
man  with  the  great,  the  transcendental  abilities  of  Sir 
Pherozeshah  Mehta,  placing  those  abilities  freely  and 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  his  city  for  nearly  40  years,, 
is  bound  to  attain  a  position  of  unrivalled  predominance  in 
any  Corporation  and  in  any  country.  That  such  a  man 
should  tower  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellow-men 
after  such  a  record,  is  only  to  be  expected,  and  those  who 
complain  of  this  quarrel  with  the  very  elements  of  our 
human  nature.  Such  predominance  implies  deep  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  service  a  great  career  has 
been  consecrated,  joined  to  that  profound  confidence  in  the- 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  leader,  which  goes  with  such 
gratitude.  Sir  Pherozeshah's  position  in  the  Bombay 
Corporation  is  no  doubt  without  a  parallel  in  India,  but 
there  is  a  close  parallel  to  it  in  the  mighty  influence 
exercised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  and  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  position  occupied  by  Lord  Palmerston  for 
many  years  in  Whig  England,  and  later  by  the  great  Glad- 
stone in  the  counsels  of  the  Liberal  party.  As  regards  the 
second  reason,  if  there  Avas  really  anything  in  it,  it  would 
of  course  deserve  more  consideration.  But  what  are  the 
things  charged  against  Sir  Pherozeshah  in  this  connection?' 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  are  two  in 
number — one  is,  that  when  Lord  Curzon  returned  to  India 
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a  second  time  as  Viceroy,  Sir  Pherozeshah  imported  Con- 
gress politics  into  the  question  about  the  Corporation  pre- 
-senting  an  address  of  welcome  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  got 
the  Corporation  to  go  back  to  Bombay  Time  after  Stand- 
ard Time  had  been  adopted  by  that  body.  Now,  admit- 
ting for  the  sake  of  argument  all  that  the  Caucus  party 
has  urged  in  these  two  matters,  what  are  these  little 
differences  of  opinion  compared  with  the  glorious  record  of 
Municipal  work  standing  to  Sir  Pherozeshah's  credit  and 
extending  over  an  unbroken  period  of  38  years?  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  in  these  two  matters,  Sir  Pherozeshah's 
action  has  had  the  support  and  approval  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  citizens  of  Bombay.  As  regards  the 
address  to  Lord  Curzcn,  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
unpleasantness  was  caused  at  the  time  in  the  matter,  rested 
not  on  Sir  Pherozeshah  but  on  those  gentlemen  who,  really 
from  political  motives,  thtust  that  question  on  the  Corpo- 
ration. It  was  well  known  that  widely  divergent  views 
were  entertained  about  Lord  Curzon's  first  adminis- 
tration. His  i-e-appointment  was  only  a  technical  matter, 
and  in  view  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  against  him,  the 
j)roposal  to  present  a  fresh  address  of  welcome  should 
never  have  been  brought  forward.  When,  however, 
it  was  brought  forward,  those  who  feared  during  the 
second  Viceroyalty  only  an  aggravation  of  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  during  the  first,  had  no  choice 
left  to  them  but  to  resist  the  proposal.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  a  mere  courteous  greeting,  such  as  the 
•Corpox'ation  always  ofi'ers  to  a  new  Viceroy  on  his  first 
arrival  in  India.  But  even  here,  instead  of  opposing  the 
proposal  outright,  Sir  Pherozeshah,  who  is  the  one  man 
among  us  who  is  anxious  to  meet  the  other  side  as  far  as 
.possible   half-way   on   every    occasion,   allowed  his  love  of 
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conciliation  to  carry  him  farther  in  the  direction  of  com- 
promise than  those  who  generally  worked  with  him  cared 
to  go.  And  eventually  he  even  served  on  a  Committee 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  drafting  the  address. 
As  regards  the  question  of  Standard  Time  and  Bombay^ 
Time,  if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Port  Tiust 
could  alter  their  resolutions  under  official  pressure,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  such  a  crime  for  the  Corporation 
also  to  change  its  resolution  in  accordance  with  popular 
feeling.  This  is  a  matter  in  which,  as  the  Government  of 
Sir  James  Fergusson  had  to  admit  after  a  year's  struggle 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Bombay  must  be  allowed  to  prevail.  And,  speaking  in 
this  Madhava  Baug  where  a  great  meeting  Avas  held  last 
year  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
that  Sir  Phei'ozeshah's  action  in  this  matter  has  been  in  con- 
sonance with  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  the  vast 
population  of  this  great  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  Dr.  Katrak,  the  champion  of 
Standard  Time  in  the  last  Corporation,  received  but  short 
shrift  at  the  hands  of  the  Caucus,  in  spite  of  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  Standard  Time,  simply  because  he  would  be 
no  party  to  Sir  Pherozeshah's  rejection  by  the  Justices. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  the  three  officers 
concerned  in  this  affiiir  acted  in  this  matter  in  their  private 
capacity  only,  and  that  they  dealt  with  Sir  Pherozeshah 
precisely  as  they  would  deal  with  any  public  leader  in 
England.  Surely,  the  absurdity  of  this  contention  is  so 
obAaous  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  waste  many 
words  on  it.  AVill  those  who  use  this  argument  tell  us 
what  differences  of  principle  in  regard  to  Municipal  admin- 
istration or  the  interests  of  the  city  divide  Mr.  Harrison 
and  hig  Cauous  from  Sir  Pherozeshah  and  those  who   work 
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with  him,  that  these  differences  might  be  likened  to  those 
iihat  distinguish  Liberals  from  Conservatives  in  England  ? 
The  only  thing  that  is  really  obvious  in  this  afl'air  is  the 
feeling  of  hostility  to  Sir  Pherozeshah  personally  that  has 
inspired  the  conduct  of  the  promoters  of  the  Caucus 
movement.  It  may  be  that  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
cannot  bear  to  be  in  a  position  of  comparative  insig- 
nificance in  assemblies  composed  mainly  of  Indians 
and  to  see  non-official  Indians  towering  above  them^ 
for  in  the  garden  of  bureaucracy  there  is  no  room 
for  all  non-official  poppies.  But,  if  this  should  be 
so,  the  only  proper  course  for  these  men  is  to  with- 
draw from  these  assemblies  instead  of  using  their  official 
position  and  forming  unjustifiable  combinations  to  strike 
at  the  infiuence  of  towering  individuals.  "When  Mr. 
Harrison  started  the  movement  to  oust  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta  from  the  position  held  by  him  now  for  so  many 
years,  I  wonder  if  he  ever  stopped  to  enquire  if  it  was 
quite  fair  thus  to  deny  to  a  man  of  Sir  Pherozeshah's 
abilities  and  seniority  even  the  small  scope  for  work  that 
he  possessed  in  the  Corporation  of  Bombay.  We  have 
been  told  again  and  again  that  our  Municipal  and  Local 
Bodies  are  intended  to  be  a  school  for  us  for  learning  the 
art  of  self-government.  Surely  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  who  have  a  monoply  of  all  administrative 
power  in  the  country,  need  not  grudge  to  Indians  possess- 
in"  ability  and  character  not  less  high  than  their  own, 
these  small  fields  that  alone  have  so  far  been  thrown  open 
t©  them.  1  wonder,  also,  if  Mr.  Harrison,  before  he 
thought  of  contesting  the  leadership  of  the  Corporation 
with  Sir  Pherozeshah,  asked  himself  if  he,  or  any  other 
member  of  his  Caucus  or  all  of  them  put  together,  had 
rendered  to  the  Corporation  even  a  fraction   of   the   great 
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■services  which  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  has  rendered  during 
his  long  and  dis*^^inguished  career.  However,  I  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  further  on  this  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
argument  that  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  two  other  officers 
acted  in  this  afiair  merelj>  in  their  private  capacity  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight.  How 
•can  men  who  have  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  Justices 
■of  the  Peace  take  sides  in  a  hotly  contested  election,  with- 
out letting  this  power  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
■election  of  other  Justices  ? 

Just  imagine  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police  forming  a  Caucus  in  the  mofussil 
to  manage  Municipal  or  District  Board  elections  and  then 
quietly  claiming  that  they  had  done  this  in  their  private 
■capacity.  The  whole  question  is  so  important  and  the 
future  course  of  local  self-government  so  much  bound  up 
with  it,  that  I  trust  it  will  receive  earnest  consideration 
at  your  hands  to-day,  and  that  we  shall  not  rest  in  this 
matter  till  Government  officers  as  a  class  ai'e  not  only  for- 
bidden to  form  combinations,  but  also  are  themselves  ex- 
pressly disqualified  for  election  at  the  hands  of  popular 
constituencies.  One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Gentle- 
men, I  feel  bound  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  regret — that 
the  Bombay  Government  has  not  come  well,  at  any  rate  so 
far,  out  of  this  affair.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Government, 
Xelson-like,  to  put  the  glass  to  the  blind  eye  and  say  that 
it  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on.  The  intense 
excitement  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  Caucus,  the 
extraordinary  and  unparalleled  unanimity  with  which 
Indian  papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  writing 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  should  have 
impressed  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  its 
pulling    up   its   officers   promptly   before    harm   had  been 
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irrevocably  done.  Howevei',  nothing  was  done  to  dis- 
courage the  mischievous  zeal  of  the  Caucus,  and  when  the- 
day  of  election  arrived,  it  was  found  that  all  officers  of  the 
Oovernment,  high  and  low — all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vet'y  highest,  were  there  at  the  place  of  election  to  vote 
solid  for  the  Caucus  ticket,  and  to  support  the  Caucus 
actively  in  other  ways,  and  when  three  Additional  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  wrote  formally  to 
the  Bombay  Government  to  represent  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  to  request  an  open  iiiquiry  into  what  had 
taken  place,  offering  to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  their 
statements,  an  amazingly  curt  reply  was  sent  to  these 
gentlemen,  as  much  as  to  say  that  their  letter  was  aik 
impertinence,  and  that  the  officials  in  the  Government 
could  not  be  expected  to  hear  complaints  against  their 
brother  officials  in  the  Caucus.  Further,  the  astounding 
plea  was  advanced  that  the  wise  and  salutary  prohibition 
against  Government  officers  influencing  popular  elections 
applied  to  Legislative  Council  elections  and  not  to  Munici- 
pal elections.  One  would  have  thought  that,  after  the 
fierce  storms  of  indignation  that  swept  over  Bombay  after 
the  day  of  the  election,  the  Government  would  have  recog- 
nized better  the  necessity  of  a  strictly  impartial  attitude 
on  its  part  in  all  subsequent  developments.  But  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Suleman  Abdul 
Wahed  as  a  nominee  of  the  Government  on  the  neAv  Cor- 
poration ?  This  gentleman,  who  was  practically  coerced 
by  the  Caucus  to  join  them,  who  had  no  wish  of  his  own  to 
come  forward  as  a  candidate,  who  was  declared  disqualified 
for  membership  in  a  Court  of  Law,  is  included  by  Govern- 
ment among  its  own  nominees  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the  Government  had  wanted 
to  confirm  the  unfortunate  impression  in  the    public  mind 
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that  its  sympathies  were  with  the  Caucus  in  this  deplova- 
ble  aflfair,  it  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effective 
than  this  to  do  so.  Gentlemen,  I  fear  we  have  had 
enough  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
m'eut  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  not 
waiting  further  for  redress  at  its  hands.  You  are  noAv 
going  up  to  the  Government  of  India,  which,  let  us  hope,, 
will  deal  with  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  greater  regard  for 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  with  ahigher 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  freedom,  purity  and 
independence  of  popular  elections.  It  may  be  that  even 
here  motives  of  official  prestige  may  come  in  the  way,  as- 
has  so  often  happened  in  the  past,  of  the  right'thing  being 
done,  or  rather  of  the  wrong  thing  being  set  right.  But 
let  us  not  anticipate  evil  unnecessarily.  Things  are  bound 
to  take  their  appwnted  course,  and  all  we  owe  to  ourselves 
in  these  matters  is  to  strive  our  best  according  to  our  lightv^ 
and  our  opportunities. 
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[At  the  TwentT/sixth  Session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  held  in  Allahabad,  in  1910,  the  Uon'tle  Mr.  G.  K. 
Gohhale  in  moving  the  resolvtion  of  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  spoke  as  folloivs  : — ] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  my  privilege  now 
to  move  that  our  most  cordial  tbarks  be  accorded  to  onr 
President,  Sir  William  Wedderburn  (cheers)  for  the 
great  tiouble  be  has  taken  in  coming  to  India  to 
preside  over  this  Assembly  and  for  his  devoted 
labours  in  guiding  aright  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress. 
Gentlemen,  on  the  opening  day  f>f  this  Congress  installing 
Sir  William  in  the  chair  as  also  to-day  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  British  Committee,  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, Babu  Surendra  Xath  Banerjea  {cheej's)  has  spoken 
of  Sir  William's  lifelong  services  to  India  with  an  eloquence 
and  a  felicity  of  expression  all  his  own  ;  and  to  what  he 
has  said,  several  prominent  members  of  this  Congress  have 
also  already  added  their  own  tributes.  I  will  not,  theie- 
fore,  occupy  you  for  more  than  a  very  few  minutes.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  unnecessary  for  me  or  for 
anybody  else  to  say  anything  to  commend  this  resolution 
to  your  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  approval.  Gentlemen, 
we  are  bound  to  feel  that  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  which  Sir  William  has  rendered  to  this  country, 
no  matter  from  whom  it  comes,  or  no  matter  how  it  is 
made,  is  bound  to  be  a  most  inadequate  expression  of  the 
feelings  which  rise  uppermost  in  our  hearts  at  the  mere 
thought  of  all  that  we  owe  to  him,  for  all  that  he  has  felt 
for  us,  for  all  that  he  has  hoped  for  us,  for  all  that  he  has 
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done  for  us,  for  all  that  he  has  borne  and  braved  for  us. 
That  being  so,  I  really  think  that  I  need  not  occupy  much 
-of  your  time ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  things  which  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say.  Sir  William  before  he 
'left  England,  mentioned,  at  the  gathering  which  had 
assembled  to  do  him  honour,  that  on  the  25th  November 
he  was  to  complete  the  50th  year  of  his  service  in  the 
•cause  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  almost  a  coin- 
cidence that  this  period  of  fifty  years  is  divided  into  almost 
two  equal  parts,  the  first  half  being  his  period  of  service  as 
an  official  and  the  second  half  being  his  period  of  work  as 
our  trusted  leader  in  England  (cheers).  Kow  even  when 
Sir  William  was  serving  in  this  country  as  an  official  he 
was  doing  more  than  any  other  official  of  his  time  on  our 
side  to  bring  the  two  races  closer  together.  I  remember 
the  words  of  my  great  master,  Mr.  Ranade  (cheers),  once 
telling  me  that  among  all  the  Englishmen  whom  he  had 
known  there  was  none  to  be  put  on  the  side  of  Sir 
William.  That  was  while  he  was  an  official,  but  after  his 
retirement,  he  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  our 
work  and  India  has  held  his  whole  heart  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  subject ;  and  for  the  last  25  years  he  has 
laboured  for  us  in  England,  he  has  watched  for  us  in 
England,  he  has  fought  for  us  in  England,  as  no  other 
man  of  our  time  has  done.  During  these  25  years  everj'- 
thing  that  he  has  undertaken  has  been  entirely  for  the 
.sake  of  India.  For  our  sake  he  went  into  Parliament,  for 
our  sake  he  left  Parliament,  for  our  sake  he  made  friends, 
for  our  sake  he  entered  into  hostilities,  for  our  sake  he 
undertook  the  most  menial  .service  and  the  lasting  work 
that  can  be  undertaken.  Nothing  was  too  small  or  too 
laborious  for  him  to  undertake  if  only  it  was  for  the  good 
•of  India.     If  this  has  been  liis  work  during  50  years,  was 
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it  any  wonder  that  when  Sir  William   came  to  knoAv  that 
it  was  the  wish  of    the    United  Provinces  that    he   shouldF 
come  over  to   preside    at    this    Congress    that   he    readily 
Assented  to  do  so  ?  That   he    undertook   this    mission   in 
spite  of  the  dissuasions    of    those    dearest   and   nearest  to- 
him,  in  spite  of  the  advice   of  his  doctor,  in   spite  of  the 
grave  anziety  of  his  friends,  was  not    to   be    wondered  at. 
It  was  su'iicient    for   him   to   see   that  his  coming  out  to 
India  wuald  be  of  use  to  India  and   even  at  his  great  ad- 
vanced age  and   his    impaired  health,    he    undertook  this 
voyage  in  order   to  pi-eside  over   our    deliberations  here 
{chee7-s).     Well,  that    in   itself   would    entitle    him  to  our 
enduring  gratitude,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  has  guid- 
ed us  during  these  stormy  days,  the   manner  in  which  he 
has  given  every  moment  of   his   time  and  thought  to  ouu- 
work  froKi  the  moment  he  landed    up    to   the  present,  has 
filled  every  one    of   us    with   the  utmost    admiration  and 
gratitude.     I  have  had  special  opportunities   of  A^atching 
him  during  these  days  and  I   may  tell  you  that  from  the 
moment  he  landed,  his  one  thought  has  been  how  to  bring: 
these  proceedings  to  a   harmonious   and    successful    close. 
Sir  AVilliaui  has  guided  our  deliberations  with  wisdom  and- 
insight  that  are  altogether    his   own,  his  wisdom    born  of 
long    experience    and    insight    that    is    his    by  nature ;. 
and  in  addition    to    the    wisdom    and    insight    he    has 
also    brought    to    bear    on  his    task,    great    tact,   great 
patience    and     great     gentleness      ard  the    proceed- 

ings have  proved  to  be  so  successful,  as  I  am  sure- 
everybody  will  agree  that  they  have,  the  credit  is  mainly 
due  to  Sir  William's  presence  in  the  chair.  I  will  sa)'  one 
thing  more  and  conclude.  Whj^  is  it  that  Sir  William  has- 
done  all  this  for  us  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  has  come  all  this- 
distance  ?     Why  is  it  that   be   has   been    taking   all   this- 
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■trouble  for  the  last  25  years,  if  we  exclude  bis  official 
career  ?  Well,  the  answer  to  this  is  twofold.  Part  of  the 
•answer  is  that  he  could  not  help  it  that  it  was  in  his  very 
composition,  that  he  was  so  made  ;  this  would  be  part  of 
the  answer.  The  other  part  of  the  answer  is  based  on  this, 
namely,  that  by  temperament,  by  nature,  Sir  William  is 
one  of  the  most  fair-minded  men  that  exist  anywhere. 
His  strong  ttern  absolute  sense  of  jvistice  has  been  respon- 
-sible  for  making  him  do  all  this  work.  He  saw  that  the 
present  ari-angements  were  not  just  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  to  make 
them  more  just  and  to  set  right  the  injustice  done  to  the 
people  of  this  countrj'.  Then  again,  we  all  know  how  deep, 
how  passionate  is  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  general.  Wherever  there  is  wrong.  Sir  William's 
sympathy  goes  straight  to  that  place.  His  deep  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  humanity — it  is  that  that  has  also 
sent  him  in  this  direction.  These  two  are  general  grounds. 
That  is  his  composition  and  that  is  how  he  is  made  ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  two  there  have  been  two  other  causes.  The 
first  is  his  deep,  his  abounding  love  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  love  that  has  stood  all  tests,  such  tests  that  even 
Indians  themselves  will  not  be  able  to  stand.  Certainly,  his 
love  for  India  Avas  more  than  that  of  most  Indians  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  that  of  any  Englishman.  He  has  loved  us 
in  spite  of  our  defects.  He  has  always  been  ready  to  overlook 
our  faults  and  he  has  been  alwa3's  anxious  to  make  most 
of  any  good  point  in  us  and  he  has  always  asked  us  to  go 
on,  cheering  us  forward,  encouraging  us  when  we  have 
done  well  and  always  standing  by  us  whether  we  have  done 
well  or  ill.  That  is  one  source  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done  for  us  and  the  other  one  is  his  faith  in  the  people  of 
India.     His  faith  in  the  people  of  India  is  indeed  a  part  of 
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his  great  personality.  He  has  believed  in  us  in  spite  of. 
the  obloquy  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  has  believed  in 
us  in  spite  of  appearances.  He  has  believed  in  us  in  spit& 
of  ourselves.  It  is  because  he  has  so  believed  in  us  that 
he  b«s  been  able  to  Mvork  through  sunshine  and  storm,  and 
through  good  report  and  evil  report  in  England  all  these  25 
years  and  having  done  this  work  we  find  him  now  at  his 
great  age  coming  to  help  us  in  our  difficulties,  trying  to 
smooth  matters  for  us  ;  and  1  am  sure  that  among  the 
many  ser\nces  he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  India,  this^ 
will  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  crowning  achieve- 
ment. 1  really  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  and  I- 
should  not  have  said  even  so  much  as  this.  The  picture  of 
this  great  venerable  t^shi  of  modern  times  who  has  done 
this  work  for  us  is  a  picture  that  is  too  ennobling,  too 
beautiful,  too  inspiring  for  words  :  it  is  a  picture  to  dwell 
upon  lovingly  and  reverentially  and  it  is  a  picture  to^ 
contemplate  in  silence.  I  commend,  therefore,  that  this 
proposition  which  I  have  moved  should  be  carried  amidst 
acclamation. 


SISTER  NIVEDITA. 


[In  the  public  meeting  held  at  Calcutta  on  ^3rd  March 
1912,  to  commemoi'ate  the  services  rendered  to  India  by  the 
late  Sister  Nivedita,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  folloio- 
ing  speech  : — ] 

J\Ir.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to 
support  this  resolution.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
known  Sister  Nivedita  intimately  for  more  than  ten  years 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  organisers  of  this  meeting  for 
their  kindness  in  inviting  nie  to  join  in  to-day's  tribute  to 
her  memory.  You,  Sir.«,  in  your  unapproachable  manner 
have  already  voiced  the  feelings  of  us  all  as  to  the  grievous, 
loss  the  country  has  sustained  by  her  sudden  and  untimely 
death  and  my  friends  Babu  Surendranath  Bannerjee  and 
Mr.  Blair  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  her  great 
worth  in  placing  this  resolution  before  the  meeting.  I  do 
not  think  therefore  that  I  need  occupy  your  time  or 
attention  for  more  than  a  very  few  minutes.  Sister 
Nivedita's  personality  was  a  wonderfully  striking  personal- 
ity— so  striking  indeed,  that  to  meet  her  was  like  coming  in 
contact  with  some  great  force  of  nature.  Her  marvellous 
intellect,  her  lyric  powers  of  expression,  her  great  industry, 
the  intensity  with  which  she  held  her  belief  and  convictions, 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  truly  great  gift —capacity  to  see 
the  soul  of  things  straightway — all  these  would  have  made 
her  a  most  remarkable  woman  of  any  time  and  in  any 
country.  And  when  to  these  were  joined — as  were  joined 
in  her  case — a  love  for  India  that  overflowed  all  bounds,  a 
passionate  devotion  to  her  interest  and  an  utter  self- 
inurrender  in  her  service  and  finally  a   severe   austerity   of 
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life  accepted  not  only  uncomplainingly  but  gladly  for  hev 
sake,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Sister  Nivedita  touched  oim' 
imagination  and  captured  our  hearts  or  that  she  exercised 
A  profound  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  those  around  her  and  that  we  acclaimed  her  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  that  liave  lived  and 
laboured  for  any  land.  Sister  Xivedita  came  to  us  not  to 
■do  good  to  us  as  some  people  somewhat  patronisingly  put 
it ;  she  came  to  us  not  even  as  a  worker  for  humanity, 
moved  to  pity  by  our  difliculties,  our  shortcomings  and 
our  sufferings ;  she  came  to  us  because  she  felt  the  call  of 
India,  She  came  to  us  because  she  felt  the  fascination  of 
India,  she  came  to  give  to  India  the  worship  of  her  heart 
on  one  side  and  to  take  h«r  place  among  Indian  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us  all.  And  the 
beautiful  completeness  of  her  acceptance  of  India  was 
indeed  what  no  words  can  express — not  merely  her  accept- 
ance of  the  great  things  for  which  India  has  stood  in  the 
past  or  of  those  for  which  God  willing  she  shall  stand  again 
in  the  future — but  of  India  as  she  is  to-day  with  all  her 
faults  and  shortcomings  undeterred  by  the  hardships  or 
difficulties  of  our  lives,  unvepelled  by  our  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  even  our  squalor.  How  few  there  are  among 
us  who  re.alize  fully  how  hard,  how  difficult,  how  nearly 
impossible  it  must  have  been  for  her  to  live  our  life  com- 
pletely in  this  manner.  Even  those  among  us  born  of 
India  and  nurtured  in  her  lap,  if  they  happen  to  get  out 
of  the  old  life  owing  to  foreign  travel  or  other  causes  find 
it  by  no  means  easy  to  go  back  fully  .to  that  life.  "What 
must  have  been  then  to  her,  born  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  brought  up  amidst  environments  laigely  different 
from  ours,  to  achieve  their  complete  identification  with 
ns   and    live  the  life  that  she  lived  for  us.     I  think,  ladies 
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:and  gentlemen,  as  we  think  of  this  we  see  before  our  eyes 
a  haunting  image  of  the  noblest  that  can  be  conceived 
leading  us  and  driving  us  to  greater  and  better  things. 
This  meeting  has  been  called  to  raise  a  suitable  memorial 
to  Sister  Nivedita.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  memorial 
will  be  a  worthy  one,  worthy  of  this  great  city,  worthy  of 
the  love  which  Sister  Nivedita  gave  to  us  and  of  the  love 
and  respect  which  we  all  felt  for  her.  But  even  a 
worthy  memorial  by  itself  will  not  suffice.  I  feel  that  our 
departed  Sister  so  dear  to  us  who  lived  and  died  for  us 
will  have  lived  and  died  in  vain  if  the  flame  of  our 
ipatriotism  did  not  burn  purer  and  brighter  on  her  account, 
if  our  conception  of  civic  duty  and  social  service  did  not 
stand  higher  and  our  lives  did  not  grow  fuller  of  earnest 
-aspirations  and  noble  endeavours  in  the  service  of  our 
Motherland.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  support  this 
resolution. 


SHISHIR  KUMAR  GHOSE. 

[4  meeting  was  held  at  Calcutta  on  23rd\  March  1912^ 
to  express  the  deep  sense  of  sorroic  at  the  death  of  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Bah  a  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose,  tvhen 
Mr.  Gohhnle  made  the  following  speech : — ] 

Maharaj  Bahadur  and  Gentlemen, — I  first  met  Babu 
Shishir  Kumar  Ghose  ten  years  ago,  and  the  impression, 
which  he  then  made  on  me,  remains  with  me  to-day.  It 
is  true,  that  even  before  meeting  him  I  had  formed  a  very 
high  idea  of  him,  because  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him  from  my  master,  the  late  Mr.  Ranade,  who  always 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  great  admiration  and  afi'ection  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  I  actually  met  him  that  I  realized  what 
a  wonderfully  interesting  and  inspiring  personality  his  was. 
What  struck  me  most  in  him  was  the  combination  of  deep 
spirituality  with  passionate  patriotism,  and  this  combina- 
tion produced  another  combination  of  two  seemingly  con- 
tradictory qualities — deep  peace  and  great  restlessness  of 
mind  and  energy.  ]Iis  patriotism  made  him  a  restless 
and  incessant  woiker  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  yet 
behind  it  all  was  deep  peace,  born  of  true  spirituality. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  argument,  when  he  was 
emphasizing  his  point  of  view. with  all  the  energy  of  his 
powerful  mind,  he  would  suddenly  break  into  a  gentle 
smile,  and  change  the  subject  with  some  affectionate  en- 
quiry of  a  personal  nature,  thus  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
peace  that  lay  underneath  his  restlessness,  and  showing 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  din  and  turmoil  of  practical  life, 
he  could,  when  he  chose,  withdraw  himself  into  an  inner 
sanctuary,  there  to  be  alone  with  his  maker.     Such  a  man- 
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possessing  the  dynamic  power  which  comes  from  the- 
intensity  of  conviction  and  that  quiet  strength  which- 
springs  from  faith,  was  bound  to  attain  greatness  not 
only  in  India,  but  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no- 
wonder  that  Shishir  Babu  exercised  such  vast  influence  on 
his  times  and  surroundings  in  this  country.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  dwell  before  a  Calcutta  audience  on  the 
great  and  lifelong  services  which  he  rendered  to  us.  We 
lose  in  him  a  great  spii-itual  teacher,  a  true  and  earnest 
patriot  who  loved  his  country,  as  few  love  her,  a  vigorous 
thinker  and  a  coui'ageous  and  strenuous  worker.  I  am  sure 
*hat  when  the  history  of  these  times  comes  to  be  written,. 
Shishir  Babu  will  occupy  a  foremost  place  among  the 
makei-s  of  modern  India  And  now  that  this  brave,  earnest 
and  simple  soul  has  passed  away  from  our  midst,  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  we  should  not  allow  his  memory 
to  fade  from  our  minds.  The  lives  of  such  men  as  Babu 
Shishir  Kumar  Ghose  are  a  possession  to  the  country,  and 
they  are  rich  heritage  for  succeeding  generations.  I, 
therefore,  trust  that  this  gathering  will  take  steps  to  per- 
petuate Shishir  Babu's  memory  in  a  suitable  manner,  and,, 
thereby  show  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  debt  under 
which  he  has  laid  us  by  a  life  so  nobly  spent  in  the  service 
of  our  motherland. 


SIR  JAMES  MESTON. 


[The  llon'hle  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  the  folloiciny  speech 
-cit  the  farewell  dinner  to  the  Bon^hle  Sir  James  Mestmi  at 
FelitVs  Restaurant  on  ,2Srd  March  19 IJ: — ] 

Gentlemen, — I  rise  now  to  pi'opose  the  health  of  our 
honoured  and  distinguished  guest,  Sir  James  Meston.  My 
friend  on  my  right,  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose,  has  just  re- 
minded me  that  post-prandial  speaking  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  art.  I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  that  its 
soul  has  to  be  a  delightful  sense  of  humour,  for  an  enliven- 
ing effect  on  the  audience  should  be  its  special  distinction. 
Very  probably  the  sense  of  humour  is  stimulated  to  special 
activity  by  a  hearty  meal  and  a  somewhat  free  resort  to 
the  cup  that  more  than  cheers.  If  that  be  so,  my  qualifi- 
cations for  performing  satisfactorily  the  duty  which,  by 
the  kindness  of  my  colleagues,  has  been  entrusted  to  me 
ft-re  of  the  poorest.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  makes  my  task,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
so  difficult,  a  comparatively  simple  one.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  will  receive  this  toast  will  be  supplied  by 
your  own  hearts  and  need  not  depend  upon  what  I  say  or 
how  I  say  it.  Gentlemen,  every  one  of  us  in  this  room  is 
not  only  glad  but  proud  to  be  here  this  evening  to  do 
honour  to  Sir  James  Meston.  I  think  the  present  Viceroy 
has  so  far  been  most  happy  in  his  appointments  but  in 
no  appointment  that  he  has  made  has  he  been  happier  than 
in  that  of  Sir  James  Meston  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
,ship  of  the  United  Provinces.    It  is  a  striking  circumstance 
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and  one  that  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  Sir  James' 
great  worth  that  his  elevation  to  the  high  office  has 
been  received  with  dee})  and  universal  satisfaction  by 
men  of  all  classes  and  creeds  and  of  difierent  schools 
of  thought.  For  once,  at  any  rate,  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  have  lain  together.  Europeans  and  Indians, 
the  Pioneer  and  the  Leader,  the  Bengalee  and  the  English- 
man— all  are  united  in  acclaiming  the  appointment  as  the 
wisest  and  the  best  that  could  be  made.  iTie  explanation 
of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  not  far  to  seek.  Theie  is 
in  Sii'  James  a  combination  of  qualities  which  must  strong- 
ly appeal  to  evei-y  one  whatever  his  race  or  creed  or  the- 
political  complexion  of  his  views.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
ability — one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  His  devotion  to  duty  too  is  remarkable.. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  worked 
officials  in  the  country.  Then  there  are  his  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  and  his  high  character.  And,  finally^ 
every  one  recognises  in  him  the  finest  type  of  the  English 
gentleman.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Sir  James  enjoys,, 
in  an  unstinted  measure,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
classes.  But  the  Indian  communities  see  in  him  in  addi- 
tion an  official  of  wide  s3'mpathies,  of  exceptionally  broad 
and  liberal  views,  one  who  not  only  understands  but  is 
friendly  to  their  legitimate  aspirations.  Now,  we  the  non- 
official  mexibers  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  share 
these  feelings  for  him  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen. 
But  in  addition  we  have  special  reasons  of  our  own  to  re- 
gard him  with  that  great  admiration  and  aftection  which  we 
all  entertain  for  him.  Some  of  you  may  be  aware  that  in 
1908,  Sir  James  acted  for  a  few  months  as  Finance  ]\Iem- 
ber  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had 
to  take  part    in    the    deliberations   which    resulted    in  the 
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formulation  of  the  reform  scheme  of  four  years  ago,  and  he 
was  a  signatory  to  the  Government  of  India's  final  despatch 
^n  the  subject.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  personnel  of  the  Government 
changes  in  this  country  that  of  all  men  who  signed  that 
despatch  Sir  James  is  the  only  one  who  is  still  in  the  coun- 
ti'y.  I  do  not  know  if  that  circumstance  has  given  him  a 
special  sense  of  a  kind  of  parental  responsibility  for 
the  reform  scheme,  but  this  we  all  know  that  he  has 
believed  whole-heartedly  in  the  new  Council  and 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it  a  success.  He 
has  been  ever  ready  to  help  non-ofticial  members  with  sug- 
gestion, with  advice,  even  with  guidance,  and  there  has 
never  been  anything  forbidding  about  him.  This  was 
probably  because  he  was  always  so  sure  of  its  facts,  for  it 
has  often  been  our  experience  that  the  less  an  official 
Tcnows,  the  more  forbidding  he  tries  to  look.  Oft^n  when 
he  was  immersed  up  to  the  very  eyes  in  work,  often  when 
te  was  simply  driven,  many  of  us  have  had  to  go  to  him 
to  consult  him  about  our  figures  or  ask  him  for  infor- 
mation which  we  could  not  obtain  from  sources  available 
to  us,  feeling  almost  guilty  in  our  own  minds  that  we  were 
adding  to  his  bui'dens  at  such  a  time.  But  his  great 
courtesy  and  his  smile  of  welcome  never  failed  ;  never  was 
there  the  least  suggestion  of  impatience,  of  annoyance  or 
complaint,  and  we  were  invariably  enabled  to  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  only  thought  in  his  mind  was 
not  that  of  the  trouble  we  were  giving  him,  but  of  our 
iirust  in  his  friendly  feeling  which  made  us  turn  to  him  in 
-our  difficulties.  And,  gentlemen,  I  know  I  am  expressing 
the  feeling  of  all  when  I  say  that  each  one  of  us  is 
indebted  to  Sir  James  for  the  valuable  assistance  repeated- 
ly given,  and  that  the  work  of  several  of  us  would  have 
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been  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  without  his 
assistance.  His  warmest  good  wishes  have  been  with  us 
in  our  work  in  the  Council,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  tender  him  an  expression  of  our  sincerest 
.gratitude.  We  view  with  unfeigned  sorrow  his  departure 
from  the  Council,  though  we  rejoice  greatly  that  he  has 
been  promoted  to  a  higher  sphere  where  he  will  have 
ampler  opportunities  of  public  usefulness. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  Sir  James  becomes  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  a  comparatively  young  age,  for  he 
is  only  46.  The  other  day  while  reading  a  sketch  of  his 
life  published  in  the  Hinditstan  Recieiu  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Sinha,  I  was  amused  to  come  across  a  story  of  Sir  James' 
earliest  official  life  in  this  country.  In  those  days  the  age 
for  Civil  Service  was  lower  than  at  present  and  in  filing 
an  appeal  against  a  judgment  of  Sir  James'  in  a  criminal 
<;ase,  a  mischievous  lawyer — I  fear  the  element  is  well 
represented  -it  this  table — put  in  the  very  forefront  of  his 
objection  'the  learned  mai^istrate  is  a  minor'.  Well,  I 
think  I  may  assure  Sir  James  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  his  capacity — and  even  he  must  make  mistakes  occasion- 
ally— the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  will  not  go  up  to 
the  Government  or  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  com- 
plaint— 'His  Honour  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  is  under 
50.'  Nay,  rather  I  think,  will  the}'  overlook  the  mistake 
or  refer  gently  and  tenderly  to  it  as  to  a  mistake  made 
by  a  near  friend.  Gentlemen,  it  now  remains  for  me  only 
to  wish  Sir  James  Godspeed.  We  wish  him  all  health 
and  happiness  wherever  he  may  be  and  in  this  we  hope  he 
will  permit  us  to  include  Lady  Meston.  We  are  confident 
that  during  his  term  of  five  years  the  L^nited  Provinces 
will  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  whole  country,  and  we 
shall    watch    with    utmost    interest    his    career    and  his 
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achievements.  And  our  eyes  will  continue  to  rest  on  him> 
our  hearts  will  be  lifted  up  with  prayers  innumerable  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  realize  his  best  hopes  and  ours  and 
that  his  administration  should  prove  not  only  a  success  but 
a  great  and  glorious  success.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the 
health  of  Sir  James  JNIeston. 


FAREWELL  TO  LORD  MINTO. 

{^r he  f Mo  wincf  is  the  fall-text  of  the  speech  delivered  hy 
the  Hon'hle  Mr.  Gokhale  at  a  farevell  entertainment  given  to 
Lord  Minto  hy  the  citizens  of  Bombay  in  December  1910  : — ] 

Ladies    and   Gentlemen, — The    Entertainment   Com- 
mittee   has    done    me   great    honour    by    asking    me  to 
pi'opose    on    this    occasion    the    health    of    Their  Excel- 
lencies   Lord    and  Lady     Minto.     It    has   been  my    pri- 
vilege   to    represent    this    Presidency    on    the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council  during  all  the  time   that   Lord    Minto 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  administration.     I  may^ 
therefore,  claim  special  opportunities   to   have  watched   at 
close  quarters  the  great  work  that  he  has  done  for  us,  even 
more  than  the  work,  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  laboured  to 
accomplish  that  work.     To  this  work  and  spirit  some  very 
eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  I  don't  think  there  fs    much    left   unsaid    which   now 
requires  to  be  said.  I  will  not,   therefore,    detain   you   any 
longer,  but  I  wish  to  say   just    one    or   two    things.     The 
first  thing  that  I  would  like  to    say   is   that   that   though 
during  the  last  two  years  of  His  Excellency's  administration, 
the  atmosphere  was    quieter  and    the    feeling   easier,   still 
there  is  no  doubt  that   during    the   first   three   years   the 
situation  was  very  dark  and  very  anxious  indeed  and  ^even 
when  it  was  the   darkest   and  most  anxious  and  even  when 
the  clouds  were  thickest,   we  all  felt  that   we    had    at    the 
head  of  the  administration  a  ruler  whose  sympathies    were 
frankly  generous  towai^ds   our   reasonable   and    legitimate 
aspirations     and   whom    we     could     trust.     (Cheers.)     I 
venture  to  think  that  this   was   a   factor   of   considerable 
importance  in  the  situation.     Another  1  would  like  to  say 
62 
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is  that  during  the  five  years  it  has  fallen  to  His  Excellen- 
cy's lot  to  make  many  speeches  and  in  view  of  the  great 
provocation  that  was  caused  to  His  Excellency  there  would 
have  been  ample  excuse  for  the  use  of  harsh  language,  yet 
not  one  word  had  fallen  from  His  Excellency  which  can  be 
resented  as  unjust  or  which  could  leave  a  stain  behind  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  this  is  a  most  significant  tribute  to 
the  qualities  which  have  made  His  Excellency's  career  a 
great  success.  His  Excellency  has  played  a  historic  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  country  and  everybody 
recognises  that  he  has  done  his  l;est  to  deepen  and  bi'oaden 
the  foundation  of  the  administrative  fabric.  The  people 
of  this  country,  whatever  their  faults,  are  not  wanting  in 
feelings  of  gratitude,  and  I  assure  you  that  his  name  will 
be  cherished  with  afi'ection  and  admiration  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  And  in  the  loving  memory  of  the  people  another 
name  will  be  included — that  of  Her  Excellency  Lady  Minto 
— (cheers) — who  has  been  by  his  side  through  the  times 
of  storm  and  stress,  and  who  in  her  own  sphere  has  done 
so  much  for  the  advancement  -of  the  women  of  India. 
(Applause.)  India  parts  with  Lord  and  Lady  Minto  with 
unfeigned  regret,  and  we  wish  them  long  life  and  prosperity, 
^Applause.) 


PRESENTATION  TO  LADY  WEDDERBURN.     • 

[The  following  speech  ivas  delivered  hy  the  Hon!hle"Mr. 
Gohhale  at  Lady  Schumann's  ^' At  Home"  on  Jidy  4,  1912 
specially  arrange!  Jot  presenting  to  Lady  WedderJ)urn  a 
beaittifid  necklace  of  Indian  toork,  set  in  diamonds  and 
■pearls,  vnth  a  pendant  of  enamelled^  lotus-leaves,  surrounded 
hy  precious  stones  : — j  .  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Sir  William's  official  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and, 
though  his  work  after  retirement  whs  for  all  Indifi, 
Bombay  naturally  took  a  special  pride  in  it.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  definitely  settled  that  he  was  coming 
out  to  India  to  preside  over  the  Allaha,bad  Congress, 
3,  committee  of  many  prominent  citizens  was  formed 
in  Bombay  to  take  steps  to  express  our  admiration 
and  aftection  for  liim  in  a  suitable  manner  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  expi-ession  should  take  the  form 
of  a  farewell  entertainment  to  be  given  in  Bombay  on  the 
■eve  of  Sir  William's  departure  from  India,  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  strain  of  incessant  work,  which  it  was  found  iixipos- 
sible  to  avoid,  told  on  Sir  William's  health,  and  on  hia 
going  to  Calcutta  from  Allahabad.it  was.  thou^-ht  best  that 
he  should  sail  back  to  Europe  from  Calcutta  direct,  instead 
■of  returning  to  Bomba\\  The  committee  in  Bombay,  who 
had  collected  a  sum  of  four  thoustind  rupees  for  the  enter- 
tainment, were  naturally  very  much  disappointed  at  this 
decision,  but  they  had  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  there  was  no 
help.  They  then  decided  to  devote  the  money  to  sending 
to  Lady  Wedderburn  a  souvenir  of  Sir  William's  matchless 
services  to  India,  of  his  last  visit  undertaken  at  such  risk 
and  of  the  anxious  time  through  which  Lady   Wedderburn. 
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had  to  go  on  our  account,  as  was  clear  not  only  from  her 
letters,  but  from  what  we  learnt  from  the  nurse.  When 
Sir  William  came  to  know  of  this  intention  of  the  committee 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wacha,  one  of  the  secretaries,  begging  him 
not  to  spend  more  than  a  very  small  amount  on  the  souvenir, 
and  urging  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  should  be  made- 
over  to  the  fund  which  had  been  started  in  Bombay 
for  the  promotion  of  village  sanitation  as  a  memorial 
to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  The  committee,  while  un- 
willing to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  could  not  dis- 
regard Sir  William's  wishes  entii^ely.  And  so  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  contribute  one  thousand  rupees  out  of 
the  money  to  the  Miss  Nightingale  Fund  and  devote  the 
rest  of  the  amount  to  the  souvenir  which  is  a  necklace  of 
Indian  design  and  Indian  workmanship — the  work  having 
been  executed  at  Bangalore — with  the  Indian  lotus-flower 
in  the  centre.  As  I  was  coming  this  summer  to  England 
the  committee  very  kindly  desired  me  to  act  on  its  behalf 
and  make  the  presentation.  This  is  what  the  secretaries- 
wrote  to  me  before  I  left  India  : — "Dear  Mr.  Gokhale, — As 
you  are  proceeding  to  Europe,  and  will  be  in  London  for 
some  time,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  I'equest  you  to  be  so- 
good  as  to  kindly  agree  to  present  to  Lady  Wedderburn,. 
on  behalf  of  the  membeis  of  the  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  Bombay  Reception  Committee,  December,  1910,  the- 
necklace  of  brilliants  which  the  committee  unanimously 
voted  to  be  presented  to  her  as  a  souvenir  to  Sir  William's- 
last  vist  to  Bombay  and  as  a  sincere  token  of  the 
very  high  esteem,  admiration  and  aflection  in  which 
Sir  William  is  universally  held  in  this  City  and  Pre- 
sidency, and  of  the  gratitude  we  all  feel  for  the  great  and 
invaluable  services  he  has  rendered  to  India  during 
a  lifetime  devoted  entirely  to  her  service."     In   accordance 
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with'this  wish  of  the  committee  it  is  my  privilege  now  to 
present  this  necklace  to  Lady  Wedderburn.  Long  may  she 
and  Sir  William  be  spared — objects  of  affection,  j^rati- 
tiide  and  reverence  to  the  countless  millions  of  India  1 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that  for  certain  special  reasons,  Congi^ess  leaders  in 
India  were  anxious,  in  1910,  to  get  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn to  preside  over  that  year's  Congress,  and  I  think  I 
should  explain  briefly  what  those  reasons  were.  The  year 
1910  marked  the  definite  closing  of  one  chapter  and  the 
opening  of  another  and  a  brighter  one  in  the  history  of 
India.  The  far-reaching  scheme  of  reforms  announced  at 
the  end  of  1908,  was  brought  into  operation  during  1909, 
and  the  first  elections  to  the  new  Councils  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  1910.  It  was  an  important  juncture,  and 
the  foremost  need  of  the  situation  was  that  all  classes  of  the 
■community — officials  and  non-officials,  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
dans,  and  different  sections  of  the  Progressive  party — 
should  join  in  a  common  effort  to  make  the  new  order  of 
things  a  success.  Old  misunderstandings  had  to  be  put 
aside  ;  old  (juarrels  healed  before  the  counti'y  could  enter 
successfully  on  the  new  era  which  undoubtedly  was  in 
sight.  For  some  time  before  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
forms a  steady  alienation  of  feeling  had  goiae  on  between 
the  officials  and  the  people  in  India — an  alienation  which 
■culminated  in  the  bittei'ness  that  characterised  the  opening 
years  of  the  new  century.  The  Hindus  and  Mahomecfans, 
too,  who  had  long  lived  amicably  side  by  side  in  the  coun- 
try, had  come  to  be  divided  widely  by  a  sharp  and  some- 
what sudden  antagonism  as  regards  the  share  which  the 
Mahomedan  community  was  to  have  in  the  new  privileges. 
And,  owing  to  the  occurrences  at  the  Surat  Congress  in 
1907,  a  serious  split  had  taken  pidce  in  the   ranks  of  Con. 
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gressmen    in    the   country,  bringing    ii;    its     train    those 
disastrous  consequences  w^hich  disunion  npver    fails  to  pro^ 
duce.      All  these    difterences    were   bound    to  hamper  the 
working  of  the  reform  s;;heme,  and  no  t^'-k  was    therefore 
more  vitally    necessary   in    1910    than    thf\t    of   earnestly 
addressing  a  plea  of  conciliation  all  roniid   to   the  difterent 
interests  or  sections  concerned.     And  Congres.s  leaders  felt 
that  from  their  side,  no  one  could   urge    such    a  plea  with 
more  authority  or    with   greatrer   effect   than  Sir   William 
AVeddei'burn.     It  was,    therefore,    as    a    great    conciliator 
that  Sir  William  was  invited  that  yenr  to  go  out  to    India. 
And  the  address  which  he  delivered  from  the   chair  of  the 
Congress  showed  how  fully  he  realised  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  and  how  whole-heartedly    he   entered  on  this 
mission  of  conciliation.     The  keynote    of    the  address  was 
triple  conciliation — conciliation   between     the    officials  and 
the  people,  between  Hindus  and  Mahoraedans,  and  between 
Congressmen  and  those   who    had    .seceded    from  the  Con- 
gress.    With    the    authority   of  an    old    official  and   of  a 
devoted  friend  of  Indian  aspirations,  he  appealed  to  officials 
and  non-officials  to  put  aside,  as  far    n^    pcs«;ible,  their  old 
difiterences  and  enter  on  their  new  duties  urder  the  reform- 
scheme  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  appreciation  and  co-operation^ 
As  one  who  had  laboured  for  India  as  a    whole,   and  never 
made  any  distinction  betweenHindus  and  Mahomedans,  he- 
appealed  to  the  members  of  both  the  communities  to  think 
of  their  vast   common    interests   and    unite   in   the  sacred 
service  of  their  common  Mothei'land.  But  as  the  recognis- 
ed head  of  the  Congress    organisation    for  a    quarter  of  a? 
century  in  England,  he  appealed  to  the  seceders  to  return- 
to  the  fold,  appealing  to  Congressmen  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  return,  consistently 
Avith  the  fundamental  position   of   the   Congress.     And  ii> 
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every  quarter  his  words  evoked  a  cordial  and  sympathetic 
response.  Wherever  he  went  the  officials  took  occasion  to- 
mark  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and  even  His- 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  gave  expression  to  his  satisfaction 
at  the  work  which  Sir  William  had  done.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  Press  was  full  of  generous  appreciation.  His- 
Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  with  about  fifty  prominent 
members  of  the  Muslim  League,  went  specially  from  Xagpur 
where  the  League  was  then  holding  its  sitting';,  to  Allahabad 
where  the  Congress  was  in  session,  to  attend  a  special  con- 
ference under  Sir  William's  fchairmanship  to  considei'^ 
Hindu- Mahomedan  relations.  And  those  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Congress  approached  him  with  letters  and 
telegrams  from  all  parts  of  India  with  suggestions  as  to- 
how  a  reunion  could  be  brought  about  between  different 
sections  of  the  Progressive  Party,  and  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that,  whatever  their  differences  ^\  ith  Congressmen  in 
India,  for  Sir  William  Wedderburn  they  had  but  one 
feeling — that  of  intense  affection,  reverence,  and  gratitude. 
It  was  thus,  first,  to  act  as  a  conciliator  all  round,  at  a 
special  juncture  in  our  affaii's,  that  we  were  anxious  to 
have  Sir  William  in  India  in  1910.  I>ut  we  were  also 
anxious  to  have  him  for  another  reason.  The  reforms  of 
1908,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  our  history,  though  they  will  specially  remain  associated 
with  the  names  of  two  English  statesmen — Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Minto — were  really  rendered  possible  by  the  long 
spade-work  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  done  by 
the  Congress  both  in  India  and  in  England.  And  the 
work  in  England,  which  in  some  respects  was  even  more 
important  than  the  work  in  India,  was  in  reality  the 
work  of  two  high-souled  and  devoted  Englishmen — Mr. 
Hume,  now  alas  !  lying  in  a   critical    state    of  health,  and 
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Sir  William  Wedderburn.  Other  friends  of  India  had,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  this  work  from  time  to  time  in  a  lesser 
degree,  but  the  brunt  of  it  was  borne  by  these  two  ;  and 
it  was  the  barest  truth  to  say  that,  but  for  Sir  William's 
single-minded  devotion,  his  dogged  perseverance,  his  singu- 
lar tact,  and  his  infinite  patience,  it  could  not  have  been 
tept  going  for  so  many  years,  neither  could  it  have  been 
so  fruitful. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century's  official  connexion  with 
India,  Sir  William  took  up  this  voluntary  work  for  us,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has  now  completed  ano- 
ther quarter  of  a  century  in  India's  service.  Those  who 
know  him  well  need  not  be  told  that  only  a  supreme  sense 
of  what  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  both  Eng- 
land and  India  impelled  him  to  undertake  this  work. 
By  nature  he  is  a  typical  English  country  gentleman.  He 
loves  a  quiet  life  ;  he  is  devoted  to  gardening,  aud  he  is 
fond  of  travel.  And  he  might  well  have  indulged  these 
tastes  after  his  retirement  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  might  have,  in  addition,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament — he  was  for  some  years  in  the  House,  and 
he  might  have  continued  indefinitely — in  comparative 
■ease.  Bnt  he  felt  that  India  needed  him,  and  he  decided  to 
place  his  time,  his  energies,  his  resources  unreservedly  at  her 
disposal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  have  been  great  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  past  in  this  country  who  from  time  to  time 
have  raised  their  powerful  voice  on  behalf  of  India.  From 
Edmund  Burke  to  Charles  Bardlaugh  a  succession  of  great 
men  have  championed  the  cause  of  India  in  Parliament. 
And  India  will  always  cherish  their  names  with  gratitude 
and  admiration.  But  India  to  them  was  not  their  sole  or  even 
their  main  interest  in  life.  It  was  their  strong  sense  of 
justice   that    led    them   from   time  to   time   to   enter  a 
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passionate  plea   for   justice   to    India.     Tn   Sir   Williams 
■case,  however,  India  has  been  his  sole  and    single   interest. 
And    the    way   in    which    he  has  laboured  for  her  now  for 
twenty-five  years  has  really  no   parallel    in    Anglo-Indian 
history.     It  is,  I  think,  comparatively    easy    to    work    for 
India  in  this  countr}'  now,  but  it  was  not  always    so.     As 
a  prominent  Englishman  said  to  me  the    other   day,   it  is 
not  difficult  to  work  for  a  cause  with  pviblic  enthusiasm  on 
your  side.      It  is  not  even  difficult  to  work    for   it   against 
opposition.     But   the   most   difficult   thing  is  to  work  for 
it  amidst  apathy,  ignorance,  and  ridicule  ;  and  most  of  Sir 
William's  Avoik  had  to  be  done  under  such  conditions.     An 
Englishman,  who  will  soon  be  going  out  to  India  in  a    high 
capacity,  told  me  only  yesterday  how  his   heart  used  to  go 
out  to  Sir  William  when  sitting  by  his  side   in  the  House, 
he  watched  his  sensitive  spirit — and  Sir  William  by  nature 
is  very  sensitive — suffer  under   constant  rebuffs   encoun- 
tered   in    the   service    of    India.    Was    it  any    wonder, 
then,  that  when  the   new   order   was   inaugurated,   and  a 
brighter  day  had  arrived,  we  in    India   should    be   anxious 
that  one  who  had  laboured  for  us  so  strenuously  and  borne 
for  us  so  much  should  come  out  to  witness  with   his   eyes 
the  fruit  of  his  patient  and  devoted    labours  ?    It  is   true 
that  the  Reform  scheme  does  not  carry  us  far — that  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  real    self-gov- 
ernment.    But   it   constitutes  a  valuable  step  in  advance. 
Its   most   important  feature    is    the   power   conferred  on 
members    of    Legislative    Councils    to    raise    debates  on 
administrative  matters.      By  a  wise  and  persistent   use    of 
this    power    we    shall    be  able  gradually  to  substitute  an 
administration  conducted  in   the  light   of    public   criticism 
responsibly    tendered   by   public   men    face   to   face   with 
■officials  for  an  administration  conducted    by    officials    with 
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good  intentions,  no  doubt,  but  conducted  in  the  dark  and 
behind  the  backs  of  people.  And  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
great  step  in  advance.  I  think  a  machinery  has  now 
been  created  in  India  whereby  all  our  minor  grievances  can 
be  brought  effectively  to  the  notice  of  the  Government 
without  troubling  Parliament  or  the  people  of  this  country^ 
For  laige  questions  of  policy  or  principle  our  appeal  will 
have  still  to  be  here ;  but  the  labours  of  Sir  William 
Wedderbui-n  and  those  associated  with  him  have  resulted 
in  placing  in  our  hands  an  instrument  of  progress  which 
will  meet  all  our  minor  requirements,  and  will  further 
enable  us  to  exercise  no  small  influence  in  moulding  our 
own  future.  "We,  thei^efore,  rejoiced  when  Sir  William 
defiriitr-iy  accepted  our  invitation.  We  rejoiced  when  he 
arrived  in  India  and  we  rejoiced  even  more  when  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  country  after  completing  his  labour  of 
love,  undertaken  at  his  great  age  and  in  his  unsatisfactory 
state  of  health,  without  a  serious  breakdown.  And  now^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  tender 
once  again  our  heartiest  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Schwann  for  the  great  trouble  which  they  have  so  readily 
taken  in  ari-anging  this  function  and  to  you  all  for  your 
kind  presence  heie  this  afternoon. 


PART  V.      . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPEECHES  IN  INDIA  AND  ENGLAND. 


THE  HOME  CHARGES. 

[  A  very  largely  attended  public  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bo7nbay  was  held  07i  Saturday,  Jidy  15th,  189-J,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Institute,  unde>'  the  av spices 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  to  adopt  a  Memorial 
to  the  Hov^e  of  Coriimons  on  the  subject  of  the  Some  Military 
Charges  in  India.  The  Hon.  Sir  {then  Mr.)  P.  M.  Mehta 
was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Gohhale  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Memorial  in  the  folloicing  speech  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a  i-esolution 
on  so  difficult  and  so  complicated  a  question  as  the 
Home  Military  charges  of  India.  But  my  task  has- 
become  materially  lightened  by  the  very  interesting  debate 
v.'hich  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords 
about  two  months  ago  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  the- 
Earl  of  Northbrook.  I  think,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure 
you  all  think  with  me,  that  Lord  Northbrook  has  rendered 
a  high  and  valuable  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  by 
raising  his  voice  in  the  way  he  has  done — I  mean  by  rais- 
ing his  voice  in  so  firm  and  emphatic  a  manner — against 
the  injustice  to  which  India  has,  for  years  past,  been 
subjected  in  this  matter  of   the    Home    Military   charges.- 
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It  is  clear  that  His  Lordship  means  business,  for  he  has 
followed  up  the  debate  of  15th  May  by  moving  for  papers 
that  passed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Home  Government  between  1874  and  1876,  i.e.,  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  Viceroy  of  India.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
an  undoubted  advantage  to  our  country  that  so  cautious 
and  so  hard-headed  a  man  as  Lord  Northbrook  has,  on  the 
present  occasion,  stood  up  for  justice  to  her.  For  if  it 
means  anything,  it  means  that  there  is  something  really 
rotten  and  really  intolerable  in  the  existing  arrangements. 
Remember,  gentlemen.  Lord  Northbrook  speaks  with 
uncommon  authority  and  unrivalled  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  was  at  one  time  Viceroy  of  India,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  Viceroy  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons — I  mean  the  East  India  Finance  Committee 
of  1874 — made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this  matter  and 
reported  that  India  was  unjustly  burdened  with  many 
charges  which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  borne  by  the  British 
Exchequer.  Naturally  Lord  Northbrook  had  then  to  pay 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
India  with  great  ejxrnestnes;^  and  force.  Then,  since  his 
Teturn  to  England,  he  presided,  with  some  short  intervals 
up  to  last  year,  over  a  Commission  which  was  appointed  by 
the  British  Treasury  in  connection-with  this  matter.  His 
Lordship  has  thus  had  this  question  before  him,  as  he 
■himself  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day  for  full 
twenty  years.  And  his  utterances  in  regard  to  it  are 
therefore  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  Then,  gentle- 
men, i-emeraber  it  is  not  Lord  Northbrook  alone  who  has 
raised  this  question.  Indian  public  opinion — as  repre- 
-sented  by  Mr.  Martin  Wood,  the  late  Robert  Knight, 
the  late  Kristodas  Paul,  the  late  Mr.  Naoroji  Furdunji, 
and  ]\Ir.  Dadabhai  Naoroji — has  in  the  past  often  protested 
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against  the  iniquity  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  India.- 
And  before  the  first  National  Congress,  my  friend  Mr. 
Wacha  made  a  remarkable  speech  on  this  subject.  I  call 
that  speech  remarkable  because,  as  you  will  find  if  you 
read  it,  in  that  speech  our  friend  anticipates  Lord  North- 
brook  in  many  of  his  complaints.  And  when  you  think  of 
that,  when  you  think  of  the  earnest  and  patient  study 
which  our  friend  has  given  to  this  and  other  equalljr 
difficult  subjects,  I  am  sure  you  Avill  say  to  yourselves — as 
I  said  to  myself  : — 

How  rjueh  better  it  will  be  if  aome  of  those  who  are  disponed 
to  find  fault  with  our  friend,  beoauee  sometimes  he  speaks  out  his 
mind  too  direcrtly  and  disdains  to  act  on  the  principle  that  language 
is  more  for  the  concealment  of  thought  than  for  its  expression, 
would  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  and  devote  some  portion  of  their 
time  to  a  study  of  these  important  questions  I 

Then,  gentlemen — and  this  is  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance — successive  Viceroys  and  Secretaries  of  State 
for  India  have,  one  after  another,  protested  against 
these  charges  as  excessive  and  unjust.  Lord  Mayo 
did  this ;  Lord  Northbrook,  as  I  have  already  said,, 
did  in  the  past  \nd  is  yet  doing  it.  Lord  Lytton 
wrote  against  these  charges  aid  wrote  strongly  and  with 
his  usual  candour.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  addressed  to 
the  Home  Government  a  veiy  earnest  remonstrance  on 
the  subject.  Lord  Dufferin  followed  his  example  and,  judg- 
ing from  Lord  Northbrook's  speech  of  15th  May  last,  it 
would  appear  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  also  recently 
raised  his  voice  against  these  charges.  Then,  as  regard& 
Seci-etarie.s  of  State,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Stafibrd 
Northcote,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Hartington,  Lord  Kimberle^-,  Lord  Cross — all  in  their 
time  have  remonstrated  with  the  British  Treasury  and 
the  War  Office  that  the  Home  Military  charges  of  India 
were   exorbitant   and    unfair.     But,   as   Loid  Kimberley- 
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himself  'said  the  other  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  possesses  less  induence  than  any  other  Minister  in 
the  English  Cabinet,  and  thus  the  remonstrances  of  all 
these  men  have  hitherto  been  of  no  avail.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  Lord  Noi'thbrook  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  invoke  the  authority  of  Parliament 
to  set  matters  right.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  our  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr,  Caine,  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  others,  have  taken  prompt 
steps  to  strengthen  Lord  Northbrook's  hands.  Gentlemen, 
the  controversy  which  Lord  Noithbrook  has  I'aised, 
and  to  which  alone  we  confine  ourselves  on  this  occasion, 
refers  to  that  portion  of  the  Home  charges  which  is 
shown  as  Military.  The  total  Home  charges  of  India  are 
exceedingly  heavy  and  so  is  the  total  Military  expenditure. 
But  on  this  occasion  we  speak  neither  of  the  Home  charges 
as  a  whole  nor  of  the  Military  as  a  whole.  We  con- 
fine "ourselves  only  to  the  Military  portion  of  the  Home 
charges.  This  charge  for  the  year  that  has  closed  has 
been  nearly  ")  millions  sterling,  i.e.,  over  7  crores  of  rupees. 
It  is,  as  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  made  up  of  two  parts, 
eftective  and  non-etfective,  each  being  about  half  of  the 
whole.  The  effective  charges  chietiy  include  a  large  sum 
annually  paid  to  the  AVar  Office,  because  the  British 
troops  serving  in  India  are  recruited  and  sent  out  here  by 
that  office,  an  equally  lai^ge  sum  for  the  stores  supplied  to 
these  troops,  a  considerable  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Indian  Troop  Service,  i.e.,  of  the  transport  ships  which 
bi'ing  out  British  troops  here  and  take  them  back  to  Eng 
land,  and  the  furlough  allowances  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  British  Army  in  India.  The  non- 
-ertective  charges  consist  principally  of  payment  to  the 
War   Office   for    retired    pay   and    pensions     of     British 
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tx'oops  for  service  in  India  and  pay  and  pension 
of  non-efiective  officers  and  retired  officers  of  the 
Indian  Service.  Gentlemen,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies  in 
England  and  India,  i.e.,  during  the  last  thirty  years 
and  more,  these  Home  Military  charges  have  been, 
owing  to  one  thing  or  another,  increasing  almost  from  year 
to  year  and  this  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  only  because  English  Ministers 
try  to  relieve  English  budgets  at  the  expense  of  India,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  voice  in  the  English 
Parliament.  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  figures 
to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you.  Thirty  years  ago,  i.e.,  in 
1862,  the  total  Home  Military  charges  of  India  were  only 
a  little  over  two  millions  sterling.  To-day  they  are  close 
upon  5  millions.  I  will  not,  gentlemen,  weary  you  with 
figures  for  all  these  thirty  years,  but  I  will  divide  these 
years  into  six  periods  of  5  years  each  and  give  you  the 
average  figures  for  the  quinquennial  periods.  From  1862 
to  1867,  the  average  Home  Military  expenditure  was 
nearly  2|  millions  a  year.  In  the  next  period,  i.e.,  from 
1867  to  1872,  it  was  a  little  less  than  3|  millions  sterling. 
From  1872  to  1877,  it  was  a  little  over  3  millions,  6 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  From  1877  to  1882,  it  was  a 
little  over  4  millions.  This  average  was  maintained  during 
the  next  period,  i.e.,  from  1882  to  1887.  The  tendency  of 
the  charges  to  inci-ease  was  for  a  time  checked  by  a  new 
scheme  of  making  payment  for  pensions,  which  was 
introduced  in  1884,  and  which  for  the  time  considerably 
reduced  the  annual  charge  for  pensions.  From  1887  to 
1892,  the  average  was  a  little  less  than  4^  millions,  and  for 
the   years    1892-93,  these   charges   were    close  upon   five 
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millions.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  now  see  how  these  charges 
have  been  constantly  increasing  and  how  in  thirty  years- 
have  more  than  doubled  themselves.  The  burden  thrown 
on  the  Indian  revenues  by  the  charges  has  again,  during 
r-ecent  years,  been  rendered  more  heavy  by  the  fall  in 
exchange  and  if  you  take  this  fall  in  exchange  into  account^, 
you  will  find  that  India  pays  to-day  for  these  charges  more 
than  three  times  of  what  she  paid  thirty  years  ago, 
Fui'ther,  this  increase  appears  still  more  seriovis  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  part  of  this  expenditure,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  C4overnment  of  India,  has  been 
steadily  reduced  and  also  that  Government  now  purchases 
a  part  of  the  stores  in  India  itself.  I  will  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  principal  details  of  these  charges.  The  first 
item  among  the  efiective  charges  is  the  payment  annually 
made  to  the  War  Office  for  the  recruitment  expenses  of  the 
British  forces  in  India.  Last  year  this  charge  was  nearly 
a  million  sterling,  though  generally  it  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  million.  Owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
English  and  Indian  Armies  in  1859,  the  Government  of 
India  is  forced  to  depend  for  her  _ British  troops  on  the 
English  War  Office,  and  has,  therefore,  to  pay  for 
their  recruitment  practically  whatever  price  the  War 
Office  demands.  Theie  are  various  interesting  points 
connected  with  this  question  of  recruitment,  but  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  them.  I  vnl\  mention 
to  you  only  one  fact,  that  high  military  authorities 
have  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  War  Office  for  recruitment  is  a  most 
exorbitant  one  and  that  if  the  Indian  Government  were 
allowed  liberty  of  action  in  the  matter,  it  could  get  the 
required  recruits  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum.  Si 
Charles  Dilke,  who  is  one   of   the   highest   authorities   on 
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these  sulfjecLs,  says,  in  his  Imperial  Defence,  that  the  sum 
charged  at  present  to  India  is  monstrously  large  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  could  be  saved  to  India,  if  the 
Government  of  India  were  allowed  to  take  its  own  mea- 
sures for  the  recruitment  of  its  troops.  The  next  effec- 
tive charge  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the 
charge  for  stores.  The  charge  naturally  varies  from  year 
to  year,  but  it  is  never  less  than  half  a  million  and  last 
year  it  was  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Now^ 
here  also  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  India  is,  for 
the  most  part,  fettered  and  it  has  to  purchase  its  stores 
from  the  War  Office.  And  the  complaint  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  that  the  War  Office  demands  excessive  prices 
for  these  stores,  and  practically  tries  to  make  a  large  profit 
out  of  the  arrangement.  The  next  item  is  that  of  the 
Indian  Troop  Service.  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you  that  this  charge  means  the  expenses  of  the 
transport  ships  that  are  built  and  kept  at  India's  expense 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  here  and  taking  back  again 
to  England  the  British  troops  that  serve  in  this  country. 
Last  year  this  charge  came  to  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds.  Now  it  has  often  been  urged,  and 
rightly  urged,  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  these  days  to 
maintain  three  ships  at  such  enormous  cost,  because 
British  troops  could  very  well  be  brought  out  and  sent 
back  like  other  passengers.  The  maintaining  of  these 
ships  by  Government  for  the  sole  use  of  British  troops 
involves  a  large  waste  of  our  money,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  for  five  months  in  the  year  these  vessels  do 
absolutely  nothing  and  yet  their  establishments  have  to  be 
paid  for  all  the  same  during  this  time.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  the  furlough  allowances.  But  it  is  a  compara- 
tively small  question  and  I  will  not  go  into  that  on  this 
63 
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occasion.     So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the   effective  charges. 
As  regards  the  non-etfective  charges,   there  are  only   two 
principal  items  and  these  are  payments  to  the    War   Office 
for  retired  pay  and  pensions  of  British    forces    for    service 
in  India  and  the  pay  and  pensions  of  non-efi*ective  and   re- 
tired officers  of  the  Indian  Service.     The  first  of  these  two 
items  is  not  now  as  heavy  as  it  was  before  1884.     For  the 
last  year  it  was  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  million.     But, 
as  was  anticipated  in  1884,  and    as    was    pointed    out   by 
Lord  Northbi'ook  and    Lord  Kimberley  in  their  speeches 
of  15th  May,  this  charge    will  now   rapidly  grow,  and  in  a 
short  time,  under   existing  arrangements,    it   may    become 
heavier  than  it  ever  was.     It  is   in  regard    to   this   charge 
that  Lord  Northbrook  stated  the   other   day    that,    during 
the  last  fourteen    years,    the    War    Office   had  taken  from 
India  four  millions    sterling    more    than    was  fair  or  just. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  ask  the  protection  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to    this    charge.     As  re- 
gards the  other  non-effective  item,  it  is,  gentlemen,  really  a 
very  serious  matter.     For  the  last  year  this    charge  stood 
at  the  huge  figure  of  about  one  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  i.e.,    about  two  crores  and    seventy-five  lakhs 
of  rupees.     During  the  last  thirty  years,  this    expenditure 
has  more  than  doubled    itself.      I    am   aware,   gentlemen, 
that  this  part  of  the  question  is   one    which    is  beset   with 
great  difficulties.     On  the  one    band,    there   are    liabilities 
incurred  by  the    Government   in  expectations  legitimately 
formed  by  men  in    the  service.     But,    on    the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  claims  of  the  poor   tax-payer   of  India  to  be 
<}onsidered,  and    if   things   are   allowed   to   drift   on  as  at 
ipresent,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  figure  this  charge  may 
^ow.     Our  prayer,  therefore,  is  that   Government   should 
mow  look  on  this  item  carefully  and  take  whatever  measures 
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may  be  necessary  to  stop  its  alarming   growth.     But,  gen- 
tlemen, even  if  it  were  to  be  put  aside,  this  large   figure  of 
pensions  to  officers  of  the  Indian    Service,  a  large  saving  in 
respect  of  the  other   item — effective    and  non-effective — is 
what  we  are  clearly  entitled  to.     And.  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  suDi  so   saved    will    come    to    from  a    million  to  a 
million  and  a  half    sterling,  i.e.,  from  a  crore    and  a  half  to 
•two  crores  of  rupees  every  year,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  a 
moderate    estimate.       There  is  another  point     raised  by 
Lord  Xorthbrook    in  his    speech    which   finds  a   place   in 
your  memorial  of  to-day.    England  has  in  the  past  borrow- 
ed troops  from     India     for  expeditions    undertaken    from 
•considerations   of    Imperial   policy,  such    as   the     expedi- 
tions to   China   and    Persia,    the    Abyssinian   Expedition 
and  others,  and  on    all   these   occasions,    all   the    ordinary 
■expenses  of  these    troops    have    been   taken   from    India, 
England    defraying    their    extraordinary     expenses  alone. 
On  the    other   hand,    when    India   had   to    borrow  troops 
from  England,  as  on  the    occasion  of   the  Sind    Campaign 
of  1846,  the  Punjab  Campaign    of    1849,  and    the  Mutiny 
•of  1857,    every    farthing    of   the    expenses    of  these  men, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  including    even    the   expendi- 
ture on  their   recruitment,   was   extorted   from    India*     I 
think,  gentlemen,   I  have  now  made    it    sulficiently   clear 
to   you   that    for     years     past     India     has     been     most 
unjustly   treated   by    England    in   the    matter   of   Home 
Military    charges.      Our    prayer,  therefore,    now   to    the 
House  of  Commons   is   that    the   House    be   pleased    (1st) 
to  direct    rich  England  to    refund    to     poor    India   what- 
•ever  has   been    unjustlj'    extorted  from    her   in  the    past ; 
(2nd)    to   order    that    no    charges,    which,     in     fairness, 
<jught  to  be  borne  by, the  British   Exchequer,  should  here- 
after be  thrown  ou  India  ;  and  lastly,  to  lay   down  by  Act 
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of  Parliament  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the  non-effec- 
tive charges  of  the  British  forces  for  service  in  India,  that 
should  hereafter  annually  be  borne  by  this  country. 
Gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  when  we  ask  for  a  refund 
of  the  money  overdrawn  by  England  in  the  past,  we  are 
making  an  unreasonable  request.  For  the  "War  Office 
itself  has  often  in  the  past  acted  on  this  principle  by  com- 
pelling India  to  pay  large  sums  as  arrears  and  this  selfish 
and  despotic  office  has  at  times  gone  to  such  a  length  that 
even  when,  owing  to  its  own  dilatoriness  in  presenting  bills 
to  the  India  Office,  its  claims  remained  for  a  time  unpaid, 
it  extorted  from  India  afterwards  not  only  the  full  pay- 
ment of  those  claims,  but  charged  interest  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  compound  interest.  Then,  as  regards  our 
second  request,  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  is,  in  com- 
mon justice,  bound  to  grant  it,  and  when  that  is  done  a 
substantial  relief  will  come  to  the  finances  of  India,  f or  w 
crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  every  year  means  a  good  deal  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  Then,  in  preferring  the  third 
request,  viz.,  for  Parliamentary  legislation  to  fix  the  amount 
or  proportion  which  we  should  annually  pay  to  the  War 
Office  for  non-effective  charges,  we  are  only  reiterating  a 
proposal  made  by  Lord  Ripon's  Government  in  1883.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  ai'e  many  and  obvious. 
But  the  most  important  of  these  advantages  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this,  that  whenever  these  charges  are  increased 
they  will  come  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  the  English  charges  also  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased  and  thus  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  super- 
vision will  be  ensured  to  our  own  charges.  But,  gentle- 
men, before  the  House  of  Commons  can  do  all  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  order  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
subject   and  we,    therefore,   pray  in  the   Memorial  that  a 
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Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Gentle- 
men, I  hope  I  have  made  all  the  points  in  the  Memorial 
clear  to  you.  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question,  about  which 
I  will  say  just  a  word  before  I  conclude.  You  may  be  aware 
Jiow  critical  the  condition  of  Indian  finance  at  present  Is. 
Government  has  exhausted  evei-y  available  resource  and  no 
further  taxation  is  now  possible  without  inflicting  intolera- 
ble hardship  on  the  poor  and  miserable  millions  of  this 
country.  The  Herschell  Committee  has  practically  admit- 
ted this  fact  in  its  recent  report.  On  one  hand,  there  is 
the  ever-deepening  gulf  of  the  Home  charges  and  the 
military  expenditure  necessitating  a  grasping  and 
relentless  revenue  policy  and  an  intolerably  burden- 
some duty  on  the  poor  man's  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  people,  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  misery,  paying  taxes  far 
beyond  their  means,  and  therefore  panting  for  relief.  I 
think,  gentlemen,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government  of  this  country  and  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  effect  all  possible  economies  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  and  thereby  give  these 
millions  groaning  under  their  burden  the  relief  they  seek. 
I  think  a  Govei-nment  which  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the 
complaints  of  the  well-paid  European  cannot,  in  common 
humanit}^  shut  its  eyes  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  peasant, 
who  toils  and  moils  from  dawn  to  dark  only  to  find  himself 
badly  clothed  and  worse  fed.  I  think,  if  Government 
effects  the  economies  in  the  Home  Military  charges  which 
have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  it,  the  poor  man's  salt 
can,  at  any  rate,  be  made  cheaper  to  him,  even  if  no  other 
ffeUef  be  possible.  Gentlemen,  England  is  strong,  but  let 
her  not  abuse  her  strength  by  extorting  from    poor   India 
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inore  than  she  has  a  right  to  i-eceive.  England  professes- 
to  be  anxious  to  do  justice  to  India.  We  have  had  nearly 
a  century  of  these  professions  and  it  is  now  time  we  had  a 
little  of  the  practice  of  the  thing.  I,  therefore,  trust  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  grant  our  prayer.  It  is  in 
this  hope  that  I  propose  this  Resolution  and  it  is  in  thi» 
hope  that  T  earnestly  call  upon  you  to  adopt  it. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  held 
on  Tuesday  the  12th  February  1901,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Northcote  presiding ,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  management  of  mimi- 
cipal  affairs  in  mofussil  towns  and  cities.  The  Hon.  Mr, 
G.  K.  Gokhale  then  s2)oke  as  folloivs  :  — ] 

Your  Excellency, — The  Bill,  as  originally  drafted, 
coutained  so  many  provisions  of  a  distinctly  retrograde 
character  and  bore  on  its  face  such  evident  impress  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  framers  to  recede  fi'om  the  posi- 
tion of  1884,  that  few  of  us,  I  confess,  had  any  hopes  that 
it  would  emei'ge  from  the  Select  Committee  in  the  form 
which  it  has  now  taken.  It  is  true  that  the  Honourable 
Sir  Evan  James,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  intro- 
duced the  measure  in  a  speech  which,  for  breadth  of  view 
and  for  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  work  and  difficul- 
ties of  municipal  bodies,  was  a  notable  utterance,  and 
which,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  would  have  been  a  source  of 
sincere  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
speech  was  accompanied  by  a  Bill  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  mover,  that  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  could  not  help 
exclaiming  on  that  occasion  how  he  wished  that  the  BiD 
had  been  as  good  as  its  author.  Those,  however,  were 
perhaps  peculiar  times.  At  any  i-ate,  on  going  thi-ough 
the  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  I  could  not  repress  a 
smile  of  amusement  at  the  boldness  of  some  of  the  claims 
advanced.  Thus  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  in  replying  to  the 
debate  on  the  first  reading,  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reception  the  Bill  had  met  with,  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  the  measure  had  evoked  a  perfect  storm  of 
protest  both  in  the  Council  and  outside  it.  Why,  Sir, 
even  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Desai,  whose  mental  eye 
appeared  at  that  time  to  range  over  fi^ee  fights  among 
Municipal  Councillors,  their  want  of  capacity  and  want  of 
principle,  was  all  the  while  imagining  that  he  was  speak- 
ing as  an  ardent  advocate  of  local  self-government.  All 
this,  however,  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  if  I  recall 
the  circumstance  to  Your  Excellency's  mind  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  only  to  show  what  great  reason  the  people  of 
this  Presidency  have  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Honourable 
Sir  Charles  Ollivant  for  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which 
he  ha.s  led  the  Select  Committee  in  its  deliberations  on  this 
Bill  and  for  striving  to  meet  the  public  wishes  at  least 
half  way.  Every  one  of  us  who  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee was  impressed  not  only  with  his  great  knowledge 
of  municipal  aflfairs — that,  of  course,  was  well-known — 
but  with  the  enormous  industry  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  Bill,  drafting,  re-drafting  and  di'afting  again 
so  many  of  its  provisions,  and  with  the  anxious  solici- 
tude which  he  throughout  evinced  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  non-uliicial  criticisms  and  objections  and  remove,  as  far 
as  he  could,  the  causes  for  reasonable  apprehensions. 
Happily,  his  view  of  local  self-Gfovernment  coincides  large- 
ly with  that  held  by  manv  thoughtful  persons  in  this 
country,  both  Natives  and  Europeans,  as  to  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  municipal  institutions.  There  are,  as  many 
here  are  no  doubt  aware,  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
question  of  local  self-government.  One  view  is  that,  while 
the  work  of  deliberation  requires  the  assistance  of  many 
minds,  all  executive  woi-k  must  be  entrusted  to  a  single 
officer  with  large  statutory  powers.  The  other  view  is  that 
not  only  the  work  of  deliberation  but  also  executive  work 
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ought  to  be  entrusted  to  Municipal  Councillors,  who  should 
do  the  latter  by  means  of  small  sub-committees,  thereby 
enabling  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  to  acquire 
direct  experience  of  executive  work  and  of  a  proper  per- 
formance of  civic  responsibilities.  The  first  view  is  finding 
increased  favour  in  the  United  States  and  has  largely 
influenced  the  Municipal  legislation  of  our  Presidency 
towns.  The  second  view  is  strongly  held  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it  has  supplied  the  lines 
on  which  municipal  legislation  in  mofussil  towns  in  India 
is  based,  Sow,  my  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
first  scheme  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  tha  Presidency 
towns  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  their  areas  and  the 
diversity  of  their  populations,  on  the  score  of  race,  colour 
and  creed,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  extending  such  legislation 
to  mofussil  towns,  which  greatly  appreciate  the  lines  on 
which  their  present  municipal  constitution  is  based.  It 
seems  to  me,  my  Lord,  that  in  this  matter  of  local  self- 
government.  Government  .sometimes  manage  to  do,  by 
almost  an  irony  of  fate,  just  the  thing  which  the  people  do 
not  care  for.  Thus  in  1888,  when  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Act  was  revised,  Government  sought  to  assimilate  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Bombay  Corporation  to  that  obtaining  in 
the  mofussil,  when  the  citizens  of  Bombay  did  not  require 
such  a  change  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  strong  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Bombay  Corporation,  which  was  ably  voiced 
by  the  Honourable  Air.  Mehta  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Telang,  that  Government  abandoned  their  proposals.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  people  in  the  mofussil  are  satis- 
fied with  their  existing  constitution,  Government  proposed 
to  change  that  constitution  into  something  analogous  to 
-that  of  Bombay.     Fortunately,  under  the   direction  of  the 
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Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant,  that,  attempt  has  novr 
been  abandoned.  Having  made  these  few  general 
observations,  I  will  now,  with  Your  Excellency's  per- 
mission, proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Bill  befoi'e 
us.  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  although  the 
public  feel  deeply  gi'ateful  to  the  honourable  member 
in  charge  of  the  Bill  for  several  important  modifications 
which,  under  his  guidance,  the  Select  Committee  has 
introduced,  some  of  these  modifications  do  not  go  far 
enough,  and  if  we  have  proposed  no  amendments  in  regard 
to  them,  it  is  because  those  of  us  who  represented  the 
other  side  of  the  question  in  the  Select  Committee, 
accepted  the  modifications  there  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
on  the  principle  that  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  Moreover,  there  are  even  in  this  revised  Bill  some 
pi'ovisions  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  approve,  and,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  them  we  have  given  notice  of  the 
amendments  whch  we  intend  to  move.  My  Lord,  the  Bill 
before  us  may  be  considered  under  five  heads  :  (1)  Consti- 
tution ;  (2)  Administrative  procedure ;  (3)  Duties  and  obli- 
gations ;  (4)  Municipal  powers  ;  (5)  Government  control. 
With  refeience  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  viz.,  *  Consti- 
tution,' I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  while  the  revised  Bill 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  draft,  there  are  one 
or  two  points  under  this  head  which  are  open  to  serious 
objection.  1  i^efer  specially  to  the  proposed  provision  for 
conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  sections  of  inhabitants. 
I  think,  my  Lord,  when  the  history  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  the  elective  franchise  into 
the  constitution  of  Municipalities  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered, it  will  be  admitted  that  those  among  us 
who  believe — and  believe  sincerely — that  the  right 
policy    in    such      matters   is   that    of     a   steady,   though 
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cautious  advance,  have  behaved  with  great  moderation  in 
not  moving  amendments  suggesting  an  extension  of  the 
present  franchise.  When  the  Act  of  1884  was  under 
consideration  and  when  the  Government  of  that  day 
proposed  to  fix  the  minimum  of  elected  members  at  one- 
half,  it  was  contended  by  some  of  the  non-official  members- 
that  the  minimum  was  low  in  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced municipalities  at  least  and  that  in  their  case  a 
more  extended  franchise  was  essential.  Sir  James  Peile,. 
who  was  in  charge  of  that  Bill,  thereupon  gave  the  assur- 
ance, and  he  repeated  it  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  that,  though  the  Bill  prescribed  a  minimum  of  one- 
half,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Government  from  pres- 
cribing a  higher  proportion  for  individual  Municipalities  in 
consideration  of  their  fitness  as  determined  by  the  level  of 
intelligence  and  growth  of  civic  spirit  among  them.  Sir 
James  Fei'gusson,  who  was  then  Governor,  also  stated  that 
it  was  his  hope  that,  if  not  during  his  time,  at  any  rate- 
duiing  the  time  of  his  successor,  it  might  be  possible  for 
Government  to  allow  a  higher  proportion  of  elected 
to  nominated  members  in  the  case  of  the  leading 
Municipalities  at  least.  Nothing,  however,  was  done- 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  by  Government  to  carry 
out  this  undertaking  except  in  the  case  of  Poona, 
where  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  one  -third  was 
granted  during  Lord  Reay's  time  ;  but  this  special 
privilege  has  recently  been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  with- 
drawn. Though,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  justified  in 
proposing  that  the  Legislature  should  now  prescribe  a 
higher  minimum  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  Munici- 
palities at  least,  we  hg-ve  refrained  from  adopting  this  course 
with  the  object  of  minimising  the  points  of  difierence  be- 
tween the  official  and  the    non-official    members  ;    and  yet 
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Government  have  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  this  re- 
trogi-ade  provision  for  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on 
sections  of  inhabitants.  ]My  Lord,  in  1884,  Sir  James 
Peile,  as  representing  the  Bombay  Government,  stated  in 
distinct  terms  that  Government  wanted  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  nominating  members  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  one-half,  because  it  might  happen  that  sections  of 
the  community,  or  certain  minorities,  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  representation  by  means  of  the  rate-payers' 
election,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  desirable  for  Gov- 
ernment to  have  this  reserve  of  power  in  their  hands  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  representations  of  sections  and 
minorities  was  thus  provided  for  in  1884  by  reserving  to 
Government  the  right  of  nominating  up  to  a  maximum  of 
one-half  of  members  of  Municipal  Corporations.  In  the 
present  Bill,  however.  Government  retain  this  power  of 
nominating  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-half,  and  propose  in 
addition  that  sections  and  minorities  should  have  seats 
specially  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  minimum  of  one  half, 
thrown  open  to  election.  I  strongly  feel,  my  Lord,  it  is 
most  undesirable  that  Government  should  go  back  now 
upon  what  they  distinctly'  guaranteed  in  1884.  My  Lord, 
in  this  matter  of  the  elective  franchise  our  Presidency  is 
already  behind  the  other  provinces  of  India.  I  have  been 
looking  up  the  Municipal  Administration  Reports  of  other 
Provinces,  and  I  find  that  in  Madras  there  ax*e  19  Munici- 
palities which  nve  allowed  to  elect  three- fourths  of  their 
members.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  all  the  Munici- 
palities to  which  the  elective  franchise  is  extended  are 
allowed  to  elect  three-fourths  of  the  members.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  it  is  the  same.  In  Bengal  and  the  Punjab 
most  of  the  Municipalities  consist  of  two-thirds  elected  and 
one-third  nominated  members.    Here  alone,  in  the  Bombay 
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Presidency,  the  proportion  of  elected  members  is  rigidly 
kept  down  at  half  and  even  that,  so  far  as  the  general' 
ratepayers  are  concerned,  the  Legislature  now  proposes- 
to  reduce.  The  Bombay  Government  have  often  claimed 
that  we  in  this  Presidency  are  far  ahead  of  other  provinces 
in  matters  of  Municipal  administration.  Such  a  boast^ 
however  justified  on  other  grounds,  is  certainly  not 
justified  on  the  ground  of  the  proportion  of  elected  to- 
nominated  members  on  Municipal  Boards.  I  quite- 
admit  that  it  is  possible  that  some  sections  or  minori- 
ties might  like  to  be  represented  by  elected  instead 
of  by  nominated  members.  In  their  case,  howevei',  all 
that  the  Government  have  got  to  do  is  to  set  aside- 
a  certain  number  of  seats  which  az^e  at  Government's  own 
disposal  for  election  by  such  sections  or  minorities.  An- 
other provision  coming  under  the  head  of  '  Constitution  *" 
is  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  '  Notified  areas.'  The 
original  pi-oposal  to  turn  villages  or  groups  of  villages  into- 
'  Notified  a,Ye!\s  '  has  now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
another  adopted  by  the  Select  Committee,  which  restricts 
the  provision  on  this  subject  to  towns,  which  are  the 
headquarters  of  talukas,  and  to  hamlets  that  spring  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  railway  stations.  In  assenting  to  this  new 
proposal,  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that  even  in  this 
new  form  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  hardship,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  Government 
will  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  powers  which  this 
provision  confers  upon  them  and  as  a  result  of  which 
people  in  rural  areas  Avill  have  to  bear  municipal  taxation 
without  corresponding  municipal  privileges.  The  analogy 
of  the  Punjab  has  been  quoted,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  that  province  there  are  at  present  only 
31  '  Notified  areas  '  in  existence,  whereas    the    Honourable 
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Sir  Evan  James,  in  his  detailed  Statement  of  Objects  and 
Reasons,  has  mentioned  more  than  luO  places  in  this 
Presidency  as  fit  to  be  turned  into  '  Notified  areas.'  The 
third  point  under  '  Constitution,'  about  which  I  desire  to 
say  a  word,  is  the  position  of  the  Chief  Officer,  whom  City 
Municipalities  will  in  certain  cases  have  to  appoint.  I 
admit  that  under  the  revised  provisions  the  Chief  Officer 
will  no  longer  be  master  of  City  Municipalities,  as  the 
original  Bill  practically  propo.*ed,  and  that  the  powers  now 
conferred  upon  him  by  statute  are  such  as  may  safely  be 
entrusted  to  an  Executive  Officer  acting  under  the  full 
control  and  supervision  of  a  City  Municipality.  The 
provisions  about  his  appointment  and  removal  are,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  if  some  of 
us  have  accepted  them  in  Select  Committee,  it  was  done,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  only  in  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
compromise.  Coming  next  to  the  question  of  '  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  '  pro\'ided,  I  may  state  at  once  that  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  this  portion  of  the  Bill, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  pi^ovisions  on  this  subject 
are  a  great  improvement  on  the  Act  of  1884,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Municipal  Corporations  will  feel  gi-ateful  to 
the  Legislature  for  this  part  of  the  Bill.  Coming  now  to 
the  question  of  '  Duties  and  Obhgations '  I  think  it 
necessary,  my  Lord,  to  enter  my  respectful  but  emphatic 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  impose  additional  obliga- 
tions under  this  Bill  on  Municipal  Corporations.  The  list 
of  '  Obligatory  Duties,' as  set  forth  in  Section  54  of  this 
Bill,  is  already  so  long  and  covers  such  a  vast  variety  of 
functions,  that,  if  the  obligations  which  that  clause  imposes 
upon  Municipalities  were  to  be  literally  construed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  richest  JNIunicipality  in  the  world 
to  discharge  those  obligations    satisfactorily,    and  yet    the 
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Legislature  now    proposes   to  make   additions   on   very  in- 
conclusive grounds    to  that   fearfully  long  list.     It  is  now 
proposed,  in  addition  to  the   obligatory   duties  already   re- 
<;ognised,  to  call  upon    Municipalities  to   bear   the   cost   of 
<;ombating  plague  and  famine,  and    to   make  contributions 
to  the    Provincial    exchequer    for   Provincial  roads  passing 
through  their  limits,  and  for  leper  asylums  and  for  lunatic 
asylums  which     Government    may    establish    outside    the 
Municipal  limits.     Now  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  ad- 
ditions, viz.,  about  plague  and    famine,  I  submit  to    Your 
Excellency  that  the  proposal  in  the  original  draft  was  much 
worse  than  the  proposal  now    before    us.     In  the  original 
draft  it  was  proposed  to  include  this  duty  among  the  obli- 
gatory duties  of  a   Municipality  without  any    qualification 
whatsoever,  but  in  the  Select   Committee   the    honourable 
member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  advanced  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  meeting  popular  objections  as  to  provide  that   the 
obligatory  duties    mentioned   in     Clause    54    should  take 
precedence  of  the  duties  in  regard   to   plague   and  famine, 
and  that  the  Municipalities  should  not  provide  for  the  lat- 
ter until  after  making  reasonable  provision  for  the    former. 
I  confess  I  am  not    satisfied    even    with    this   modification 
made  in  the  Select  Committee,    and    if   I   assented  to  the 
modified  proposal,  it  was  only    because     I    felt    convinced 
that  that  was  the  only  way  to   get   rid  of  the  original  pro- 
posal.    I  believe  the  Local   Government   are  acting  in  this 
matter  under  instructions  from   the  Government  of  India, 
and  we  had  to    make    our   choice  between  the  proposal  as 
originally  drafted  and  the  proposal    now    contained  in  this 
Bill.     With  reference  to  the  provisions   for  levying  contri- 
butions from  Municipalities  in  connection   with   Provincial 
roads  and  leper  and  lunatic  asylums,  I  respectfully  submit, 
my  Lord,  that  the  proposal   is  inequitable  and  ought  to  be 
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abandoned  by  Government.  In  the  first  place  the  contri- 
butions by  themselves  will  be  very  small,  and  I  ask  if  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  Government  to  cause  needless  irritation 
for  such  small  amounts  ?  Secondly,  as  1  have  before  observ- 
ed, the  Ust  of  obligatory  duties  is  already  so  long,  that 
any  addition  to  them,  however  small,  ought  in  my  opinion 
to  be  deprecated  unless  Government  are  prepared  to  sur- 
render to  Municipal  bodies  corresponding  revenues.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  1882.  But  while  the  list  of  obligatory  duties 
has  grown  enormously,  I  regret  to  .say  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  Government  have  transferred  to 
Municipal  bodies  any  of  their  receipts,  and  I  submit 
that  if  new  obligations  continue  to  be  imposed  on  the 
shoulders  of  Municipalities  in  this  manner,  such  legisla- 
tion will  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  not  as  a 
scheme  of  local  self-government  but  as  a  scheme  of 
local  exactions.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  powers 
conferred  on  Municipal  bodies,  I  cordially  welcome  the 
proposal  to  extend  these  powers  in  several  important 
directions.  I  think  this  extension  will  make  Municipal 
Administration  more  efficient  and  Municipal  bodies  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  various  difficulties,  which  crop  up  in  the 
work  of  administration,  in  a  simpler  and  more  ejffective 
manner  than  at  present.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  non-official  critics  of  the 
present  Bill  as  to  the  advisability  of  conferring  drastic 
powers  on  Municipal  bodies  to  deal  with  epidemics  such 
as  plague,  But  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  on  this  point 
we  had  to  choose  between  conferring  these  powers  on 
Municipalities  and  leaving  these  powers  under  the  Epi- 
demic Diseases  Act  in  the  hands  of  Plague  Committees 
appointed  by  Government  and    acting   with   no   sense   of 
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responsibility  to  the  public  ;  and  I  believe  that,  when  this 
question  comes  to  be  looked  at  from   that  standpoint,  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  Bill  to  confer   these    powers   on 
Municipal  bodies  will  me.et  with  general  approval.    Lastly, 
coming  to  the  question  of    '  Government    Control,'   I  con- 
fess, my  Lord,  that  my  mind  is  not  free  from   anxiety  and 
apprehension,    and    that    thes^e    powers    of    control    might 
prove  a  source  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  the   hands  of  un- 
sympathetic officers.     I  am  free  to  admit  that  some  such 
powers  must  be  lodged  in   the    hands    of   Government   to 
make  Municipal  bodies  feel    that,   if  they   do   not   realise 
their  responsibilities  properly,  there  is  a  speedy   and  effec- 
tive method  provided   to    call   them  to   account.     At   the 
same  tiiuo,  there  is  the  obvious  risk  of  Government  officers 
sometimes  not  understanding  properly    the    difficulties    of 
Municipalities  or  not    making   allowances   in    a   generous 
spirit  for  small  shortcomings,  and  in   such    cases   it  would 
be  open  to  them  to  suggest    to   Government  the   enforce- 
ment of  the  bludgeon-clauses  to  the  humiliation   of  Muni- 
cipal bodies  and   to  the   prejudice   of   the   cause   of   local 
self-government ;  and  this,  my    Lord,   brings    me   to   the 
concluding  portion  of  my  remarks.      My  Lord,  what  little 
practical  experience  of  Municipal   administration  I  possess 
has  taught  me  one  thing  clearly,  and  it  is  that  the  District 
Officers  have  it  in  their  power   to  make    local   self-govern- 
ment a  greater  success  than  it  is    at   present,    by    taking^ 
steady  and  continuous   interest  in   Municipal    administra- 
tion and  regarding  the  work  and   difficulties   of   Municipal 
bodies  with  greater  sympathy  than  so  many  of  them  do  at 
present.     I  regret  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  in  some  instances 
District  Officers  are  found  to  regard  the  work  of  Municipa- 
lities with  indifference  till  matters  assume  a  serious  aspect 
and  then  they  suddenly  come  down  upion    th^m  with  the 
64 
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bludgeon-clauses  in  their  hand.  In  other  cases  these  officers 
interfere  so  coLStantly  and  in  such  a  tone  of  authority  that 
they  appear  more  like  dictators  than  like  sympathetic  guides, 
such  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  ought  always  to  strive 
to  be.  I  need  hardly  say  that  neither  the  one  attitude  nor 
the  other  on  the  part  of  District  Officers  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  local  self-government,  and  I  earnestly  appeal 
to  them  from  this  place  to  realise,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  even  forbearance,  the  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of 
•our  Municipal  Corporations,  always  remembering  that, 
■while  it  is  easy  to  discredit  work  done  by  men  who  are 
new  to  their  responsibilities,  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
stimulate  public- spirited  citizens  to  greater  exertions  when 
once  their  ardour  is  damped  by  what  they  might  regard  as 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  criticism  or  judgment.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  stated  in  his  book  on  "Representative  Gov- 
ernment "  that  the  object  of  Municipal  institutions  is  not 
merely  to  get  local  work  efficiently  done,  but  also  to 
develop  civic  spirit  and  raise  the  level  of  general  intelli- 
gence among  the  people.  I  respecfully  submit  that,  in 
judginor  the  work  of  Municipal  bodies,  both  these  objects, 
and  nuc  f^nly  the  first,  should  be  stoajily  kept  in  view.  A 
higher  pub  ic  hfe  has  only  just  begun  in  the  land,  and 
behoves  tho&e  \'  ho  represent  the  power  that  has  introduc- 
ed this  life  into  lais  country  to  give  whatever  guidance 
might  be  needed  with  great  tact  and  in  a  spirit  of  sympa- 
thy, encouraging  those  who  need  encouragement  and  steady- 
ing the  footsteps  of  the  weak.  It  is  only  by  such  cordial 
co-operation  between  District  Officers  and  Municipal  Cor- 
porations that  the  success  of  local  self-government  would 
be  ensured,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  this  success, 
because  in  it  are  involved  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled. 
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[At  the  sanie  meeting^  loJien  the  Bill  hid  been  read  a 
■second  time,  and  v)as  being  considered  in  detail,  the  iJon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhcde  moved  in  clause  11  (c)  {ii),  lines  19  and  20,  tQ 
delete  the  words  "  or  by  sections  of  the   inhabitants  ": — ] 

Your  Excellency, — This    question    of   sectional  repre- 
sentation has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  by  various  honoura- 
ble members  in  the  debate   on   the   second    reading  that  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time    of   the   <yOuncil  by    making  any 
lengthy  remarks  on   this   subject    to-day.     My  first  objec- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  these  words    is    that    they    are  an 
attempt  to  go  back  clearly  on  what  was  expressly    guaran- 
teed to  the  genei'al  ratepiyers  of  the  mof  ussil  by  Sir  James 
Peile,  speaking  in  the  name   of  the    Bombay    Government. 
As  was  pointed  out  yesterday,     Sir   James    Peile  in    1884 
stated  in    distinct  and  unequivocal  terms  that  a  minimum 
of  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  .seats  was  to  bu  filled  by 
means  of  election  by  municipal  ratepayers  without    distinc- 
tion of  race,  class  or  creed,    and    that    the    other   half   or 
any  smaller  proportion,  whichever  it    might    be,    would  be 
filled  by   Government    by   nomination  in    order    to  secure 
adequate   representation   of   special     interests,     including 
those   of   sections   or   minorities.       My   second     point   is 
that,  if  it   is   thought   that   these   sections    or   minorities 
may  wish   to   be    represented    by   elected,    instead    of  by-- 
nominated  members,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent    Govern- 
ment from  setting   aside  a  few  of  the  seats    which   are   at 
their   free  disposal    for  election    by   such    sections.     The 
honourable  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  stated,  in  winding  ' 
«p  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  that  the  half  i-etained 
by  Government  in  their  own  hands  was  refjuired   for   put- 
ting experts  in  certain  matters  on  Municipal  Corporations.  •' 
From  such  experience  of  Mof  assil  Municipalities  as  I  have, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  even  in  the  largest    Munici- 
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polities  there  are  no  more  than  two  or  three  nominated 
members  who  may,  in  any  way,  be  called  experts  in  any^ 
branch,  and  that  in  some  Municipalities  there  are  no  such- 
persons  appointed  at  all.  Therefore  there  w^ould  always- 
hQ  a  large  margin  of  reserve  in  the  hands  of  Government 
even  after  making  adequate  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  experts.  My  next  objection  to  this  provision  is  that  it 
tends  to  defeat  the  most  in  portant  object  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. We  value  local  self-government  not  only  for  the  fact 
that  local  work  thereby  is  better  done,  but  also  for  the 
fact  it  teaches  men  of  different  castes  and  creeds,  who 
have  long  been  kept  more  or  less  apart  to  work  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  There  are  in  all  conscience  causes 
for  differences  enough  among  the  different  sections  in  this- 
land,  and  I  submit,  ray  Lord,  that  the  Legislature  should 
not,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  without  the  very 
strongest  reasons,  give  any  statutory  recognition  to  these 
differences..  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  local  self- 
government  which  implies  any  conflict  between  the  in- 
terests of  one  section  and  another.  If  the  Council  will' 
turn  to  the  li.'^t  of '  oblig.itory  duties'  and  optional  duties,. 
it  will  be  seen  that,  except  perhaps  on  the  question  of 
*laughter-houses,  there  is  no  ,chance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
•rising  between  the  different  communities.  And  on  that 
particular  question,  if  the  Hindu  Councillors  anywhere 
neglected  to  cor.struct  slaughter-houses  for  the  benefit  of 
Mtthammadans  and.  othei  inhabitants.  Government  have- 
it  in  their  pover,  undei  the  provisions  of  the  '  Control' 
Cbapter,'  to  require  recalcitrant  Municipalities  to  perform 
that  duty.  Then,  my  Lord,  if  different  sections  are  to  be 
represented,  why  talk  of  the  Hindu  community  as  a  whole 
bj  itself  <  There  oae  so  ninny  castes  P.nd  sections  of  thi< 
cottiiftunity,  and  some  of  them  stand   so   vide   apax*t    froux 
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•one   another,    that   it  will  be   necessary  to  recognise  their 
differences,  and  then   where  are  the  Governinent  going  to 
■stop  ?      The  honourable  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  just 
asked  what]special  merit, there  was  in  a  road  or  water-course 
"that   it    should    supply   a    standard    to  divide  a  municipal 
disti'ict  into  wards,  and    why    the    inhabitants  of   a   city 
"would  be  better  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  wards 
"than  into  sections.     I  think  the  answer  to    that   is  some- 
what simple.     You    divide    your  presidency    for' adminis- 
trative purposes  into  districts,  your  districts  into  talukas, 
your  talukas  into  towns  and  villages  ;  for  a  similar   reason 
a  municipal  district  has  got  to  be  divided  into  wards.     If  it 
"was   possible    for    all  the    electors   to   assemble  and  vote 
together  and  elect  all  their  i*epresentatives,  I  for  one  would 
not  attach  any  importance  to  election  by  wards.  Then  there 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  convenient  to  divide   municipal 
•districts  into  wards  for  election  purposes.     .len  residing  in 
the    same   ward    have  certain  interests  in  common  ;  those, 
^or  instance,  connected  with  roads,  lighting  and  the  valua- 
tion  of   properties   for    the    purpose   of    assessment    and 
■conservancy  and  so    forth ;    and    from    this    standpoint, 
therefore,  election  by  wards  is  perfectly   intelligible.    For 
these  reasons,  my  Lord,  I  propose  that  the   words   pointed 
•out  in    my  amendment  should  be  omitted  from  this  clause. 
Before   sitting     down,    I    may    mention    that  I  have  no 
•objection  to  Government  providing  for  sectional  representa- 
tion  by   means  of  election,  provided  they  guarantee  to  the 
.•general  ratepayers  a  minimum  of  half  the  seats. 
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[At  a  viwting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  held 
at  Mahahleshwar  on  Thursday  the  30th  May  1901,  Uis= 
Excellency  Lord  ^'o7'thcote  presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  J. 
Monteath  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Land  Revenue  Code,  1S79.  In  opposing  it,  the  Hon.  Mr, 
GokhaZe  spoke  as  follows  : — ] 

I  am  sure  the  Council  has  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  very  lucid  and  comprehensive  speech  which  the- 
Honourable  Mr.  Monteath  has  made  in  introducing 
this  Bill.  In  the  course  of  the  speech,  the  honourable 
member  explained  to  us  how  it  was  that  Government 
came  to  take  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  summoning 
this  meeting  at  this  hill-station.  But  I  fear  the  explana- 
tion will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  only 
the  greatest  urgency  can  justify  a  choice  of  time  and  place 
which  cannot  but  be  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  some  of 
the  members.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  introduction  of  the  present  measure  was  a  matter  of 
such  extreme  urgency.  The  only  reason  which  the  honour- 
able member  has  mentioned  for  bringing  forward  the 
Bill  at  this  time  and  place  and  in  its  present  form  is,  that 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  considers  that  the  present 
juncture  is  favourable  for  taking  an  important  step- 
forward  towards  the  solution  of  the  much-vexed  agrarian 
problem  in  the  Presidency.  No^  with  all  respect  for 
Mr.  Lely,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  this  question  is  so- 
important  and  so  complicated  that  even  his  great  authority 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  accept  without  careful' 
examination  a  measure  which,  thougk  apparently  a  small 
one,  may  not  be  as  innocent  as  it  looks.     And    the  proper 
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course  for  Government  to  adopt  is,  I  venture  to  submit,  ta 
defer   this     kind     of     legislation     until    a      c'^i'^f^l     ^^^ 
Comprehensive  enquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the    whole 
Land  Revenue  problem,  the  pressure   of   assessments,   the 
extent  of  the   indebtedness    of   agriculturists,   the  extent 
to  which  lands    have  gone    out    of    their    possession,    the 
cause  of  relinquishments  and  forfeitures,  the  effect   of   the 
rigidity  of  the  State  demand  and  the  general  condition  and 
resources  of  the  agriculturists.     Last  year  Your  Excellency, 
in  speaking  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the    Honourable   Mr. 
Mehta,  was  pleased  to  state  at  a  meeting   of   this  Council 
that  the  Famine  Commission,  then    about   to  be  appoint- 
ed,   would    among   other   things     enquire  into     the   land 
revenue  poliey  of  the  Bombay  Government.     It  is  true  that 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell's  'Commission  did  make   in    some 
places  a  sort  of  enquiry  into  the  incidence  of  State  demand 
and  the  question   of  suspensions  and  remissions,  but   the 
enquiry  was  not  systematic,  and  moreover,   the   report   of 
the  Commission  has  not  yet  been    published,    so   that   the 
public  is  in  the  dark  as   to   the  conclusion    at   which    the 
Commission  has  arrived  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Macconochie's 
report  is  also  not  yet  out.     And  thus   even    such    help   as 
would  be  available  to  the  public   after   the   publication  'of 
their  reports  in  forming  its  judgment  on    these   important 
questions  is  not  at  present  available.     My    Lord,    there  is 
another  reason  for  which  I  respectfully  press  for  a  general 
enquiry  before  such  legislation  is    undertaken.     All    those 
who   have   any     acquaintance     with    the      land     revenue 
administration  of  the  Presidency  feel  that  it  was  time  that 
Government   undertook    a   general    revision  of    the    Land 
Revenue  Code.     The  grievances  of  the    Inamdars,    which 
my  honourable  friend  the  Chief  of    Ichalkaranji   has   been 
pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  Council  for  some  time  past 
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the   provisions   about   the   collection     of   revenue,    about 
suspensions  and  remissions  and  various    other  matters,  all 
these  reqtiire  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  not  all  desirable 
that,  when  such  a  general  revision  of  the  Code    is  needed, 
Government  should  bring  forward,  and  that  in  such  hurry, 
an  amending  Bill  dealing  with  one  point   only.     I   submit, 
my  Lord,  that  such  a  course  is  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
tinkering  with  the  problem.     The  honourable    member  has 
made  a  lengthy  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  incidence   of  the   State   demand. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  [in    that  discussion    to-day. 
I  will  say  something  about  these  matters   at  a    later  stage 
of  the  Bill,  but  to  one  statement    of   his    I    think   I   must 
demur  at  once.     The  honoui-able  member  is  of  opinion  that 
the  peasantry  of  the  Deccan  was   even  more   involved    in 
debt  before  British  rule  began  than  it  is  to-day.     I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  warrant  for  that  statement.     It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  other  authorities  have  stated 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  poverty  and   even  indebted- 
ness  among   the    agriculturists   before   the   Deccan    came 
under  British  rule.     But   the  Deccan   Ryots  Commission, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,   has,   if   I    re- 
member right,  recorded   its   deliberate    opinion   that    the 
extent   of    the    agriculturalists'  indebtedness    has    much 
increased  since  British  rule  began.     And  two  causes  contri- 
buted   very    materially    to    this    result.     One    was    Mr. 
Pringle's  unfortunate  settlement,  which  in  the    opinion  of 
competent  authorities  simply  ruined  the  peasantry  of  the 
Deccan,  and    the   other   was   the    facilities   given   by   the 
British  Government    to   the    money-lending   class    in    the 
matter  of  the  recovery  of  debts.     The  evil  of    the   wrong 
start  given  by  Mr.  Pringle's  settlements  to  the  peasantry, 
aggravated   by  the   action   of   the    Civil   Courts  and  the 
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embarrassment  and  the  consequent  helplessness  of  the 
peasantry,  has  gone  on  increasing  with  time.  J  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  can  faix'ly 
claim  to  be  free  from  responsibility  for  the  present  extent 
of  the  ryots'  indebtedness  in  the  Deccan.  The  honourable 
member  also  observed  that  the  State  demand  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  indebtedness  of  the  agriculturists.  I  sub- 
mit this  is  an  unsafe  position  for  any  one  to  take  after 
what  several  Commissions  have  recorded  on'the  subject.  The 
rigidity  of  the  State  demand  and  the  theory  of  averages 
are  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  driving  many 
agriculturists  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and  I 
think  this  a  point  on  which  not  much  difference  of  opinion 
should  be  possible.  Having  made  these  few  general  observ- 
ations I  may  now  proceed  to  indicate  very  briefly,  I 
think  I  need  not  do  moi-e  than  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill,  my  view  of  the  measure  which  has  just  been  inti^odu- 
ced.  And  I  may  say  at  once  that,  as  regards  this  proposal 
to  restrict  free  transfers  in  the  case  of  waste  and  forfeited 
lands  which  may  be  given  on  lease,  1  have  an  open  mind. 
I  admit  that  the  proposal,  as  far  as  it  goes,  interferes  with 
no  vested  I'ights.  I  also  admit  that  under  certain  conceiv- 
able circumstances  such  restriction  may  be  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  But  have  such  circumstances,  I  ask,  arisen  'i 
What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  they  have  ?  I  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  honourable  member's  speech  and 
I  confess  I  have  not  been  convinced  by  it.  I  confess  I 
am  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  this  proposed  res- 
triction by  itself  will  confer  any  benefit  on  those 
who  will  be  a  fleeted  by  it.  Perhaps  more  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  point  when  the  Bill  comes  to  be 
considered  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  till  then  I  will 
continue  to  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  an   open   mind 
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on  the  subject.  On  one  point,  however,  in  this  connection 
I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word.  The  Bill  does  not 
state  what  restrictions  are  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  free 
transfers.  The  whole  thing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Collector.  Now  this  is  not  what  the  Punjab  Act  does,  and 
I  mention  the  Punjab  Act  because  the  honourable  member 
has  mentioned  it.  The  Punjab  Act  provides  for  three 
kinds  of  mortgages  and  for  these  the  permission  of  reve- 
nue officers  is  not  needed.  The  Punjab  Act  also  provides 
for  free  sales  between  agriculturists  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  Act,  therefore,  an  agriculturist 
knjvvs  what  he  may  do  of  his  own  free  choice  and  for 
what  he  must  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  revenue 
officer.  The  Bill  before  us  makes  no  such  detailed  pro- 
vision, but  leaves  everything  to  the  unfettered  discretion 
of  the  Collector,  which,  I  think,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  As 
regards  the  proposal  to  give  short  leases,  that  to  my  mind 
appears  to  be  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  Bill. 
I  submit  that  absolutely  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  this 
departui'e  from  the  established  policy  of  granting  leases  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  revision  of  assessment  every  thirty 
years  The  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  says  that 
sometimes,  when  land  requires  long  intervals  of  fallow,  it 
entails  a  loss  of  revenue  on  Government,  if  under  the  per- 
petuity tenure  such  land  is  not  taken  up,  while,  if  it  is 
taken  up  by  anyone,  it  may  occasion  loss  to  him.  If  this 
is  the  only  reason  for  proposing  short  leases,  I  think  the 
difficulty  may  well  be  got  over  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
granting  leases  in  perpetuity  and  remitting  the  assessment 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  years  of  fallow.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  forfeited  lands,  there  is  no  shadow  of  justification 
for  substituting  short  leases  for  the  pi'esent  survey  tenure. 
There  is  no  question  of  fallow    in  the  case   of  such  lands^ 
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and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new  occupants  should  have 
only  short  leases  granted  to  them.  My  Lord,  the  perpe- 
tuity tenure  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  and  for  the  sake  c£ 
the  improvement  of  land,  and  I  submit  it  should  not  be 
lightly  disturbed.  What  interest  will  the  holder  of  a  short 
lease  have  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  land  v 
Moreover,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Collector  from 
raising  the  assessment  every  time  a  new  lease  is  granted  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Collector  will  ordinarily  use- 
his  discretion  well,  but  I  for  one  would  not  confer  such 
wide  discretionary  powers  on  him  when  lands  ar» 
forfeited,  when  neither  the  ryot  nor  the  sowcar  cares- 
to  prevent  the  land  from  going  back  to  Government. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  assessment  i& 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  productive  ^  capacity 
of  the  soil,  and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
must  be  sought,  not  in  the  substitution  of  short  leases 
for  the  perpetuity  tenure,  but  in  the  abatement  of  the 
State  demand.  I  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  Gov- 
ernment will  drop  this  proposal  about  giving  land  of  short 
leases.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  the  Council 
longer.  I  regret  the  introduction  of  this  measure  at 
this  time  and  place  and  in  its  present  form.  I  fear  it  can 
do  but  little  good.  I  also  fear  it  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

\^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  held 
at  Poona  on  the  23rd  Axtyust  1001,  Loi'd  Northcote  jjresid- 
ing,  vihen  tfte  Eon.  Mr.\Monteath  had  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  tlie  Bomhay  Land  Bevemte  Code, 
1879,  the  Bon  Mr.  P.M.  Mehta  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the    Bill   be  referred  Jor   opinion    to    various- 
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■gentlemen  and  public  bodies  and  reconsidered  by  the  Select 
Conuaittee  in  the  light  of  the  opinions  received.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Gokhale  supported  the  amend  inent  in  the  follovying 
^jyeech  : — ] 

Your  Excellency, — I  x'ise  to  support  the  amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  my  honourable  friend  ^Ir. 
llehta.  My  Lord,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
that  I  do  so.  I  have  now  been  for  fiteen  years  in  public 
life — I  mean  such  public  life  as  we  have  in  this  country 
and  I  can  sincerely  assure  Your  Excellency  that  I  have 
■never  seen  the  public  mind  so  profoundly  agitated  as  over 
this  Bill.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath  complained 
yesterday  that  the  Bill  had  been  widely  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  But  has  the  misapprehension  been  all  on 
•one  side  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Government  themselves 
had  to  issue  a  special  resolution  shortly  after  the  Bill  had 
been  introduced  to  correct  the  misappi'ehension  of  one  of 
their  own  Collectors.  But,  my  Lord,  I  go  further  and  I 
say  that  the  honourable  mover  of  the  Bill  himself  and  also 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  have  shown  by  their  speeches  of 
yesterday  that  they  are  themselves  under  a  great  misap- 
prehension as  to  what  the  Bill  can  do  and  what  it  cannot. 
If  no  misapprehension  had  existed  in  their  minds,  much  of 
what  they  said  yesterday — however  true  it  might  be  as 
■discriptive  of  the  agrarian  situation  in  the  Presidency — 
would  have  remained  unsaid  as  irrelevant  to  the  discussion 
of  the  present  measure.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath 
said  that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  biing  relief  to  those  who 
were  only  nominal  occupants  of  their  holdings,  i.e.,  whose 
lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sowcar  and  who  were 
practically  his  serfs.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  cited  a 
number  of  instances  of  families  that  have  been  ruined  by 
the  unrestricted    right    of    transfer    under    the    survey 
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tenure  and  whose  lands  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the- 
Bania.  As  [  sat  yesterday  listening  to  these  instances 
— some  of  them  very  pathetic  and  all  of  them  interest- 
ing— while  f  felt  sincere  admiration  for  the  patient 
labour  with  which  my  honourable  friend  had  collected 
his  data,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself^"  All  this 
is  entirely  beside  the  point."  If  the  Bill  could  really 
bring  relief  to  those  who  are  practically  the  serfs  of 
their  money-lenders.  I  admit  that,  whatever  there 
might  be  to  be  said  against  the  measure,  there  would 
also  be  a  good  deal  to  be  urged  in  its  favour.  But,  my 
Lord,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Bill  can  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  What  is  it  that  is  proposed  to  be  done^ 
under  the  Bill  ?  Its  principal  provision,  which  has  exercised 
the  public  mind  so  much,  is  that  Government  may  re-grant 
forfeited  lands  without  the  power  of  free  alienation. 
Government  intend  to  re-grant  such  lands  as  far  as  possible 
to  old  occupants.  This  is  not  in  the  Bill  itself,  but  I  will 
assume  for  my  present  argument  that  they  will  do  so.. 
Now  let  the  Council  mark  what  is  the  true  scope  and 
character  of  this  provision.  Before  a  holding  can  be 
brought  under  the  new  tenure,  it  must  first  be  forfeited 
which  means  that  the  assessment  in  respect  of  it  must  be 
withheld.  The  Bill  will  be  simply  inoperative  in  the  case 
of  those  lands  the  assessment  of  which  is  paid.  Noav  under 
the  Land  Revenue  Code  the  assessment  can  be  paid  not 
only  by  the  occupant  in  whose  name  the  holding  stands, 
but  by  any  one  interested  in  the  holding,  including  the 
mortgagee,  i.e.,  the  sowcar,  and  under  the  present  Bill, 
Government  are  bound  to  give  at  least  15  days'  notice 
before  forfeiture,  so  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
holding  may  pay  the  assessment.  The  sowcar,  therefore, 
can  pay  the  assessment  when- the  occupant  does  not,   and: 
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when  this  happens  the  Bill  will  be  absolutely  powerless  to 
help  the  ryot,  however  much  he  may  be  the  serf  of  his 
money-lender.  Now,  my  Loi-d,  whatever  else  the  sowcars 
may  be,  they  certainly  are  not  simpletons,  and  it  is  in- 
■conceivable  that  they  will  ever  allow  any  land  which  is 
mortgaged  to  them  to  be  forfeited  when  they  can  prevent 
the  forfeiture  by  simply  paying  the  assessment.  Even 
under  existing  airangements,  the  assessment  is  in  most 
-cases  paid  by  or  realized  from  them  when  the  occupant  is 
unable  to  pay  it,  though  it  is  true  that  at  present  they 
try  to  secure,  if  possible,  remissions  in  the  name  of  the 
-occupant.  When  the  present  Bill  becomes  law  they  will, 
no  doubt^  take  good  care  to  pay  the  assessment  in  all  cases* 
but  that  only  means  that  the  collection  of  land  revenue 
will  be  more  stringent  than  at  present — it  will  bring  no 
relief  whatever  to  the  ryot  who  is  the  sowcar's  serf.  My 
Lord,  "  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  .sight  of  any  bird." 
A  so  wear  here  and  a  so  wear  there  may  perhaps  be  caught 
napping — where,  for  instance,  he  is  gone  on  a  pilgrimage, 
-or  is  a  minor  and  has  no  one  to  look  after  his  interest, 
but  such  instances  will  be  extremely  few.  My  honourable 
frien4,  Mr.  Desai,  has  perhaps  seen  this  point,  and  that 
was,  I  think,  why  he  regretted  yesterday  the  provision 
contained  in  this  Bill  that  at  least  fifteen  days'  public 
notice  should  be  given  before  forfeiture.  He  would 
like  to  give  no  notice  whatever  and  thereby  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  a  larger  number  of  sowcars  unawares. 
Now,  my  Lord,  whatever  results  Mr.  Desai's  method  in 
this  particular  might  achieve,  that  method  is  not,  I 
submit,  consistent  with  our  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
th«  British  Government  or  the  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  which Ve  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  as  form- 
ing  part   of   its   character.     And  I  am  sux-e   the   British 
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Government  will  never  come  to  such  a  pass  unless  men 
like  my  honourable  friend  have  more  to  do  with  its 
legislation  than  they  have  at  present.  But  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Desai  this  : — Supposing  you  are  able  to  catch  a  few 
sowcars  this  way,  do  you  think  that  thereby  you  will  be  able 
to  free  the  ryots  concerned  from  their  liabilities  ?  When 
the  lands  of  these  ryots  are  forfeited  and  are  i-e-granted 
to  them  under  the  new  tenure,  the  sowcai-s  will,  no  doubt, 
not  be  able  to  get  the  lands  back  into  their  own  hands. 
But  the  personal  liability  of  the  ryots  for  the  old  debts 
remains  in  full  force  and,  therefore,  the  moment  the 
harvest  is  gathered  and  the  crops  brought  home,  the 
sowcar  can  seize  them  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  exploit 
their  labour  as  much  as  ever.  And  that  is  really  all  that 
he  5oes  even  at  present  as  pointed  out  by  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Aston.  He  does  not  till  the  lands  himself.  All 
he  cares  for  is  to  exploit  the  ryot's  labour.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  no  sowcars  will  allow  the  lands  in  their 
possession  to  be  forfeited,  which  means  that  this  Bill  will 
be  inoperative,  and,  secondly,  even  if  a  few  sowcars  aie 
caught  napping  and  the  lands  in  their  possession  are  for- 
feited and  re-granted  to  the  old  occupants  under  the  new 
tenure,  the  personal  liability  of  these  ryots  for  their  old 
debts  will  remain  in  full  force,  and  thus  the  sowcars  will 
be  able  to  exploit  their  labour  as  much  as  ever.  Even  if 
these  ryots  are  taken  from  their  old  holdings  and  put  on 
new  lands,  and  Government  go  so  far  as  to  pay  them  a 
bounty  for  cultivating  lands  which  otherwise  would  re- 
main uncultivated,  the  crops  on  these  new  lands  will  be 
liable  to  be  attached,  just  the  same  as  the  crops  raised  on 
the  old  lands.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Civil  Courts  are 
closed  to  the  sowcars  and  it  is  enacted  that  their  conti-acts, 
whatever  their  nature,  are  all  invalid  and  caonot  be  en. 
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forced,  you  cannot  get  a  ryot,  who   has    once   got   into   a 
frowcar's  clutches,  out  of  those  clutches  till  the  debt  is   paid 
oft",   and   the   present    Bill   can    bring    him  absolutely  no 
reUef.     My  Lord,  the    Honourable    Mr.    Monteath    threw 
down  to  me  yesterday  a  challenge    with    reference   to   the 
drafting  of  a  certain   section.     Now   challenges,  as   Burke 
says  in  one  place,  are  rather  serious  things.  But,  for  once, 
I  will  set  aside  Burke's  advice  and   follow    the  example  of 
my  honourable  friend,  and  I  will  make   him   this    offer  : — 
If  he  will  satisfy  me — and  I  hope  I  am  not    quite    unrea- 
sonable— if  he  will    satisfy  me  that  this  Bill  will  bring  any 
the  least  relief  to  those  ryots  whose   lands  are   already   in 
the  hands  of  the  sowcars,  I  will  at   once  abandon   all  fur- 
ther opposition  to  this    Bill,    I    will  vote    for   the   second 
reading,  and  I  shall  even  feel  happy  when    I   am   pilloried 
in  the  columns  of  the  press  for  my  change  of  opinion.    My 
Lord,  I  repeat,  the   Bill  can   bring   no  relief  to   the  ryot 
who  is  indebted.     And  is  it  for  those  who   are   themselves 
under  a  misapprehension  in  so  important   a    particulai*   to 
complain  of  the  misapprehension   of   others  ?    But   I    have 
something  more  to  say  on  this  question  of  misapprehension 
and  I  will  speak  freely  to-day,  and  even    bluntly — for,   on 
an  occasion    of   such    gravity,    blunt     speech   is  a    duty^ 
Iwwever  much  it  might  be  liable    to    be    misconstrued.     I 
admit,  my  Lord — 1  have  admitted  in  private    conversation 
and  I  make  the  admission  openly  in  this   Council  to-day — 
that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  excited    writing  in 
tlie  columns  of  the  press  on  the  subject  of  this    Bill.     But- 
may  I  ask  what  steps  (Jovernment  took  to  prevent  or  check 
a  misapprehension  of  their  intentions  beyond  the  Resolution 
of  June  18th,  which    was  intended    simply    to   recall    the 
steps  taken  by  one  of  their  own  Collectors  ?   I  feel   bound 
tp  say  that  igi,  this  matter  everything  which   should  have 
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been  <1one  w.is  left  u.ido.ie,  and  whatever  should  not    have 
been  done  has  been  done.     I  was  once  given  to  understand 
that  the  Press  Committees,  about  which  so  much  was    said 
at  one  time,  had  been  established  not  so  much  for    keeping- 
a  watch  on  the  conduct  of  newspapers  as  for  the  purpose  of 
noting   the    grievances   ventilated    in   their   columns   and 
correcting  misapprehensions  wheiever  such  connection   was 
necessary.     AVas  this  agency  of  the  Press  Committees  used 
in  the  present  instance  to  prevent  or  remove  misapprehen- 
sions ?      Did  Collectors  or  such  other  officers  arrange  any- 
where to  meet  native  gentlemen  of  education  and  influence 
and   talk  the  matter  over  with  them  with  the      object     of 
dissipating  their  fears  ?   AVas  any  attempt  made   to  explain 
to  the  ryots  the  true  scope   and  character  of  the   present 
Bill  ?    But  whilst  none   of  these    things  were    done,    mark 
what  the  Government  did  do.     At   a  time  when   the   agri- 
culturists of  the    Presidency   had    just   passed   through    a 
period    of  the   greatest   privation   and     suffering,     when 
Government  has  ah'eady  done  so    much    for  them    and   so 
much  more  had  been  promised  which  had  aroused  in   them 
feelings  of   deep    gratitude,   when,    in  fact,    the   relations 
between  the  two  races   were    better   than    they    have  ever 
been  for  years   past  *  and    wei"e   every    day  growing    more 
cordial,  when  Your  Excellency  had  won  all  hearts   by    your 
ov/n  profound      sympathy — and    may   I  add   that    of    the 
noble  lady  who  is  your  partner  in  life — with    the    poor   in 
their  distress,  this  bomb    was   suddenly  thrown   into   our 
midst  ;  and  because  people  got  scared  'and    began    to   run 
about  wildly  — some  shouting  perhaps  more  excitedly  than 
was  necessary — the  honourable  member    turns  sharply  on 
them  and  says  : — "  Oh,  it  was  only    a  harmless   explosive, 
and  you  had  no   business    to    get    so    frightened."     Then, 
again,  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  is  being  rushed 
65 
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through  the  Council.  It  was  first  published  on  18th  May 
and  it  came  on  for  first  reading  on  30th  May,-  almost 
before  anyone  had  had  time  to  grasp  its  true  meaning  and 
character.  Even  the  statutory  provision,  requiring  the 
publication  of  the  Bill  fifteen  days  before  its  first  reading, 
was  not  complied  with,  and  though  Your  Excellency,  by 
suspending  the  standing  orders,  legalized  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  illegal,  that  did  not  increase  the  time 
allowed  to  the  members  of  this  Council  for  studying  the 
measure.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Select  Committee  was 
held  the  very  next  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  i.e., 
or*  31st  May,  and  the  second  meeting,  which  was  also  the 
last  was  held  on  the  24th  June,  i.e.,  before  a  single 
memorial  from  public  bodies  or  anyone  else  had  reached  the 
Council.  Tne  deliberations  of  the  Select  Committee  were 
thus  closed  before  the  public  had  had  any  opportunity  to 
submit  a  single  suggestion  or  a  single  criticism  to  that 
Committee.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  official  classes  alone  understand  what  is  in 
our  interests  and  what  is  not.  And,  I  think,  the  public 
are  entitled  at  least  to  be  heard  before  a  Select  Committee 
aDPointed  by  the  Council  makes  up  its  mind  as  to  what  it 
shall  recommend.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  the 
mumerous  petitions  that  have  poured  in  upon  the  Council 
have  been  simply  brushed  aside.  It  is  true  that  a  few  of 
them  were  considered  by  Government  in  their  executive 
capacity,  and  a  reply,  too,  was  given  to  one  of  them.  But 
that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  this  Council  considering 
them  ■  th6  Select  Committee  alone  can  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  and  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  Council  is  con- 
cerned the  memorials  against  the  Bill  have  been  merely  so 
much  waste  paper.  These  petitions — the  huge  mass  of 
pgyg were  laid  on  the  table  only  the  day  before  yester- 
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day,  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  any  member  of 
this  Council  to  go  through  them  before  the  honourable 
member  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Caa 
any  one  seriously  maintain  that  there  is  nofc  a  single  sugges- 
tion, a  single  hint,  in  all  these  papers  which  this  Council 
might  usefully  consider?  I  submit,  my  Lord,  this  extreme 
precipitation  and  this  indifference  to  public  petitions  is  as 
responsible  for  any  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of 
•Government  as  anything  else.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Chunilal,  told  us  yesterday  that  agriculturists  who  were 
in  the  beginning  favourable  to  the  Bill  are  now  opposing 
it  owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of  certain  people.  And 
he  mentoined  how  he  had  a  talk  with  two  agriculturists  who 
are  heavily  indebted  to  sowcars,  and  who  welcomed  the  mea- 
sure as  beneficial  when  he  explained  its  true  nature  to  them. 
Now,  I  ask  my  honourable  friend,  what  did  he  tell  the 
two  agriculturists  ?  Did  he  tell  them  that  the  Bill  would 
free  them  from  the  power  of  the  so  wear  ; — that  their  land 
■would  get  out  of  his  hands  after  this  Bill  was  passed  ? 
If  he  said  this .  to  them,  I  say  he  has  misrepresented 
the  Bill — I  do  not  say  consciously —  he  has  misrepre- 
sented the  Bill  to  them.  How  can  this  Bill  help  any  one 
who  is  already  in  the  hands  of  sowcars  ?  I  would  request 
my  honourable  friend,  Avhen  he  goes  back  to  Broach,  to 
have  another  talk  with  those  agriculturists,  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  tell  them  that,  so  far  as  ryots  in  that  condi- 
tion were  concerned,  the  Bill  was  not  capable  of  bringing 
any  relief.  I  would  then  like  to  know  if  these  two 
agriculturists  would  still  regard  the  bill  as  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  them.  My  Lord,  I  am  amazed  that  members 
should  talk  of  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension, 
who  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize  what  this  Bill  will  do  and 
what   it   cannot   do.     I   will   try   to  make  it  clear  to  this 
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Council  that  this  Bill  cannot  confer  the  least  benefit  o» 
agriculturists  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  do  large 
numbers  of  them  great  harm.  But,  before  1  deal  with 
that  question,  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  a  word.  I  have  with  regret  seen  it  suggest- 
ed by  some  of  the  official  "supporters  of  the  measure  that 
the  educated  classes  are  not  really  in  touch  with  and  do 
not  understand  the  true  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  great 
body  of  agriculturists  in  this  matter,  and  that  their  opinion 
on  this  Bill  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion, I  submit  with  due  deference,  is  inaccurate  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  questionable  in  point  of  taste.  How 
would    these   gentlemen   like   it,   if  we  turned  round  and 

gaid ^Yhat    do    these   Collectors   and  Assistant  Collectors 

really  understand  of  the  true  feelings  of  \allagers  ?  When 
they  happen  to  go  to  a  village,  in  the  course  of  their 
official  duties,  what  actually  takes  place  is  this  :  they  pitch 
their  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  place,  unless  there  is- 
a  traveller's  bungalow  anywhere  near,  make  a  few  inquiries- 
of  the  \dllage  or  taluka  officials  that  are  always  in  attend- 
ance, and  visit,  perhaps,  a  few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars  no  more  qualifies  them 
to  enter  into  a  free  conversation  with  the  villagers  than 
does  the  English  of  Johnson  and  Macaulay  which  we 
study  enable  us  to  understand  without  difficulty  the  vigorous 
lanc^aage  of  a  British  or  Irish  soldier.  MeanwhUe,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  village  officials  that  as  few  complaints 
should  reach  these  officers  as  possible,  and  that  they  should 
ffo  away  well  pleased,  and  the  termination  of  the  visit  of 
inspection  is  regarded  with  feelings  of  genuine  relief.  I 
think  such  a  way  of  putting  the  matter  has  in  it  just  that 
amount  of  truth  which  makes  the  whole  description  look 
plausible.     But  I  feel  bound  to  say  it  is  grossly    unfair   to 
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a,  large  number  of  very  deserving  and  very  conscientious 
officers  of  Government.  The  truth,  my  Lord,  is  that  the 
English  officials  in  this  country  understand  the 
ryot  from  one  standpoint,  and  we  understand  him  from 
another,  and  between  the  two  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
certainly  not  the  less  deep  or  instinctive  or  accurate. 
Then,  again,  it  ^has  been  stated  that  only  the  sowcars 
and  their  champions  are  opposing  this  Bill,  and,  to  our  great 
regret  and  astonishment,  we  find  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  declaring  in  Parliament  that  it  is  all  a  money-lending 
agitation.  Now  all  I  can  say  is,  in  this  matter,  that  there 
<;annot  be  a  more  complete  or  a  more  grievous 
misapprehension  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation,  and  the 
■circumstance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  lent 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  this  misapprehension  shows 
to  my  mind  how  entirely  out  of  touch  those  who  are 
responsible  for  advising  him  are  with  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  agricultural  population.  My  Lord,  the  agitation 
against  the  Bill  is  emphatically  not  a  money-lending 
agitation.  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  men  like  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Mehta  would  ever  associate  themselves 
with  an  agitation  started  in  the  interest  of  money- leaders 
and  against  those  of  the  ryots  ?  We  are  not  money-lenders 
ourselves,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should 
champion  the  interests  of  the  money-lender  more  than 
those  of  the  ryot,  even  if  the  instinctive  sympathy  which 
all  human  beings  feel  for  the  weaker  party  in  any  struggle 
were  to  be  withheld  by  us  from  the  poor  ryot.  And 
speaking  for  myself,  if  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  the 
•egotism  of  a  slight  personal  reference,  I  will  say  this  :  that 
it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  my  lessons  in  Indian 
Economics  and  Indian  Finance  at  the  feet  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice   Ranade,  who,  as   Your  Excellency    so  truly 
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observed  at  the  Bombay  Memorial  Meeting,  'was  always  ai 
friend  of  the  poor  i-yot,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  greatly 
interested  himself  in  the  passing  and  the  subsequent 
successful  administration  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturists'" 
Relief  Act.  It  is  not,  therefoi^e,  possible,  unless  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  false  to  the  teachings  of  my  departed 
master,  that  in  any  agrarian  discussion  I  should  range 
myfself  against  the  interest  of  the  'ryot  or  be  swayed  by  a 
special  feeling  of  partiality  for  the  money-lender.  No,, 
my  Lord,  it  is  because  I  believe,  and  very  firmly  believe^ 
that  this  Bill  will  prove  disastrous  [to  the  best  interest  of 
the  agriculturists  and  not  because  it  is  likely  to  do  any 
harm  to  the  money-lender  — which  I  do  not  think  it  really 
will,  as  I  will  show  later  on — that  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  resist  the  passing  of  this  measure  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  If  it  is  true,  as  I  have  heard  it  alleged,  that 
the  agriculturists  themselves  do  not  dislike  this  Bill,  may 
I  ask  how  it  is  that,  while  the  petitions  against  the  BiH' 
have  poured  in  upon  the  Council  in  a  manner  perfectly 
unprecedented — and  many  of  them  ai^e  signed  by  large 
number  of  agriculturists — there  is  not  a  single  petition' 
from  any  agriculturist  in  favour  of  the  Bill  ?  If  it  be  said 
that  the  agriculturists  are  too  ignorant  to  formally  submit 
an  expression  of  their  views  to  Government  or  that  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  so,  my  answer  is  that  the  first 
contention  cannot  hold  good  in  view  of  the  numerous- 
petitions  purporting  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Khoti  Bill 
submitted  by  khoti  tenants  in  the  Ratnagiri  District 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  and,  as  re- 
gards the  second  contention,  it  only  adds  strength  to* 
the  eloquent  appeal  which  my  Honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Mehta,  has  addressed  to  this  Council  to  postpone  this 
measure  for  six  months.     This  will  give  the   agriculturists^ 
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time  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  then  the  position 
of  Government  will  be  immensely  strengthened,  for  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  aie  opposed  to 
the  Bill  will  be  cut.  My  Lord,  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Presidency  should  have  received  this  Bill  with  feelings  of 
consternation  and  dismay.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Bill,  the  time  selected 
for  its  introduction  and  the  feelings  and  prepossessions  of 
our  agricultural  community  ?  I  can  only  regard  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  malignity  of  fates  that  at  a  time  when 
Government  had  done  so  much  to  save  the  agriculturists 
from  actual  starvation  and  when  they  had  been  encoui'aged 
to  expect  specially  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
suspensions  and  remissions,  and  when  in  consequence  they 
were  feeling  profoundly  thankful  to  Government,  this  Bil} 
should  have  come  upon  the  community  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  undoing,  so  to  say,  in  a  moment  the  splendid 
work  of  months,  if  not  of  years,  and  substituting  distrust 
and  alarm,  in  place  of  growing  attachment  and  warm 
gratitude.  From  a  return  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  we 
find  that  in  May  last,  when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  the 
amount  of  arrears  in  the  Presidency  was  about  2^  crores, 
of  which  Government  had  already  decided  to  suspend  or 
remit  Ij  crores.  Seeing  that  these  arrears  were  practically 
for  two  famine  years,  and  seeing  how  extensive  had  been 
the  crop  failure  on  both  the  occasions,  1  do  not  think  the 
arrears  were  at  all  excessive,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  in  many  places  the  intended  relief  had  not  been 
definitely  announced  to  the  particular  individuals  concerned 
and,  therefore,  many  more  persons  were  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  requisite 
announcement  had  been  previously  made.     The  extent    to 
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which  the  Bill  has  frightened  the  people  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  these  arrears  45  lakhs  have  been 
already  paid,  and  probably  more  would  have  been  realised 
but  for  the  announcement  of  Government  made  in  June 
that  no  forfeitures  would  be  made  before  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  that,  even  after  the  Bill  became  law  rea- 
sonable time  would  be  given  to  the  occupants  to  pay 
up  before  forfeitures  would  be  ordered.  My  Lord,  the 
ordinary  Indian  peasant  is  so  tenaciously  attached  to 
his  proprietary  rights  over  his  holding,  and  he  finds 
the  full  enjoyment  of  these  rights  so  useful  in  actual 
life,  that  there  is  nothing  he  will  not  do,  if  it  is  in  his 
power  to  ward  off  what  he  regards  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
attack  on  those  rights.  And  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  proposal  to  take  away  from  him  his  power  of 
alienating,  when  necessary,  his  holding  should  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  most  serious  encroachment  on  his  rights  ? 
When  the  Survey  Act  of  1865  was  passed,  it  was  claimed 
on  behalf  of  Government  that  the  conferring  of  the  survey 
tenure  on  those  who  have  been  upari  tenants  previously 
practicilly  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity nearly  £35,000,000  sterling.  If  this  was  not  a 
mere  idle  asseition,  it  follows  that,  when  it  is  proposed 
to-day  to  withdraw  from  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
Presidency  the  power  of  free  transfer,  it  is  equivalent  to 
%vithdrawing  a  portion  of  the  wealth  that  was  claimed  to 
have  been  added  to  it  in  1865,  and  that  has  since'  been 
enjoyed  by  the  survey  occupants.  The  agriculturist  feels 
that  his  power  of  transfer  enables  him  to  raise  a  loan  in 
times  of  difficulty;  when  the  difficulty  passes  away  he,  in 
many  instances,  tries  his  best  to  repay  the  loan  ;  but  the 
struggle  is  very  hard  and  he  often  finds  redemption  beyond 
his  power.     All  the  same,  he  values  his  power   of   transfer 
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and  will  not  relinquish  it  if  he  can.     Suppose  Government 
were  to  declare  to-morrow  that  Government  Securities  were 
not  transferable  and  that  the  holders  were  entitled  only  to 
receive  interest  from  Government.     How  many  of   us  will 
like  such  a  restriction  ?    I  only  mention  this  illustration  to 
show  how,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  one    would 
•like  to  part  with  a  power  which  means   a  command   of   re- 
sources in  times  of  need.     Whether  such  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  ryot  to  part  with  his  power  of  free  transfer 
ought  to    deter   Government   from    a    course   which   they 
think  to  be  necessary  in  his  interests  is   another  question. 
My  present  point  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature   of    things 
possible  that  the  agriculturists    could    like    this    Bill — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  those  among  them  who  under    a   misappre- 
hension may  imagine  that  it  will  enable  them  to  get  rid  of 
their  debts  to  the  sowcar.      I  have  so  far  tried  to   show   to 
the  Council  that,  whatever  value  Government  may  attach 
ito  the  present  measure  as  likely  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ryots,  the  opposition  to    it    is    a    genuine    and 
spontaneous  opposition,  and  is  strongest  among  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  Bill  is  avowedly   intended,  namely,   the 
agriculturists  themselves.     I  will  now   come  to   the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Bill  is  really  likely   to   do   any   good    to 
anybody.     My  Lord,  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  the  agriculturists  of   the   Presidency  are  concerned,  it 
cannot  do  them  the  least  good  and  that   it    will    do   large 
numbers  of  them  great  injury.     Our  agriculturists  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes  : — (1)  Those  who  are  yet   free  or 
virtually  free  from  debt ;   I  believe  these  form  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  ;  (2)  those   who   have    already 
got  into  debt,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  hopeless- 
ly involved  and  who   are  making    honest    efforts    to  keep 
their   heads   above    water — these  I    believe    constitute   a 
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large  ck?s  ;  (3)  those  who  are  so  heavily  indebted  as 
to  be  hopelessly  involved  ;  these  also  constitute  a  large 
class  and  they  are,  I  believe,  at  present  practically  serfs  in 
the  hands  of  sowcar-s  ;  (4)  and,  lastly,  those  whose  lands  are 
so  poor  and  over-assessed  that  the  cost  of  cuUivatiun  and 
the  Government  assessment  eat  up  the  whole  gross  produce,, 
if  indeed  it  suffices  for  the  purpose,  and  who,  thnrefore, 
are  unable  even  now  to  raise  any  money  on  the  security  of 
their  lands.  This  class  is,  like  the  first,  numerically  a 
small  one.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  Bill  will  affect 
the  interests  of  each  one  of  these  four  different  classes. 
As  regards  the  first  class,  it  is  obvious  that  those  agri- 
culturists do  not  need  Government  intervention.  They 
have  so  far  used  their  credit  well  and  Government  them- 
selves have  often  declared  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  these  men.  But 
if  the  Bill  is  passed,  this  class  will  be  very  prejudicially 
affected  by  it  in  one  respect.  These  men  are,  at  present 
like  other  agriculturists,  entitled  to  the  relief  of  suspensions 
and  remissions  in  times  of  famine.  But  it  has  beeu  stited 
on  behalf  of  Government  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
enable  Government  to  determine  without  difficulty  who 
should  get  the  benefit  of  suspen.-<ioiis  and  remissions  and 
who  should  not  :  a  man's  readiness  to  come  under  the 
tenure  being  accepted  as  a  test  of  his  deserving  the  required 
relief.  And  as  men  of  this  class  will  never  care  to  part 
with  their  power  of  free  transfer  for  the  ssike  of  a  year's- 
assessment,  it  is  clear  that  their  position  will  become  worse 
when  the  Bill  is  passed,  in  that  they  will  not  practically 
get  the  benefit  of  suspensions  and  remissions  to  which  they 
are  at  present  entitled.  My  Lord,  I  submit  it  is  very  hard 
that  a  class  which  has  deserved  so  well  of  the  Government 
by  reason  of  the  judicious  use  that  it  has  made  so  far  of  its- 
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credit  should  thus  be  marked  for  injury.       The  assessment 
of  Government,  as  is  well  known,  is  based  in    the     Deccan 
at  any  rate    on  an  average  of   seasons,    the   standard  being 
that  in  three  years  one  is  good,  one  bad  and  one  indifferent. 
When,  however,  there  is  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  as  has- 
been  the  case  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Government 
are  morally  bound  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  assessment  as  a 
matter  of  course.     And  it  is  unfair  to  make  this  relief  de- 
pendent upon  the  applicant  accepting    a    change  in  tenure 
which  he  does  not  like.  As  regards  the  second  class,  that  is,, 
those  who  have    already  got    into    debt,    but    who  are  not 
yet  hopelessly  involved,  their    position,    too,    will  be  made- 
much  worse  by  this  legislation.     A    case   within    my    own 
personal  experience  will   illustrate   what  I    say.       Govern- 
ment have  appointed  me   to    administer    the    estate    of    a 
minor  in    Poona.       My    ward's    father,    a    sardar  of    the 
Deccan,   w^ho  is  used    to  lend  money  to   agriculturists   on 
the  security  of  their  lands,    had    advanced    about    7  years- 
ago  a  sum  of  Rs,   900  at   10  pec  cent,  to  one  man,  whosfr 
holding  v/ill  fetch,    if    sold    in   the     market,     about    Rs.^ 
2,000    in    ordinai-y    times.        This    holding     has    to    pay 
an   assessment    of    Rs.  108,  and   deducting  that,  it  brings- 
to    the    holder    a  net    income    of    about    Rs.    150,   out   of 
which,  however,  he  has  to  pay  us  Rs.  90  a  year  as  interest.. 
Now  for  the  last  five  years  the   seasons    have    been    conti- 
nuously unfavourable,  and  this  man  has  not  been    able    to- 
pay  us  anything  on  account  of  interest.     He    managed    to- 
pay    the   Government   assessment,   somehow  or  other,    till- 
two    or    three    years   ago,    and    since  then  he  has  been  in 
arrears.     Now  till  June  last    this  man  was  under    the    im- 
pression that  his  arrears  would  be  remitted,  when  all  of  a 
sudden    he    received    a    notice  that,  unless  he  paid  up,  his 
holding  would  be  forfeited.     The  man  at  once  came  to  me 
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in  great  fright  and  asked  me  to  advance  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  arrears.  I  asked  him  how  I  could 
advance  any  more  money  to  him  when  he  had  not  paid 
us  the  interest  for  the  last  five  years.  The  man,  however, 
^sgged  hard.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  new  bond  for 
the  original  Rs.  900  plus  Rs.  500 — the  amount  of  interest 
unpaid — plus  the  two  hundered  and  odd  rupees  required 
for  paying  up  Government  arrears,  or  altogether  for  a 
sum  of  nearly  Rs.  1,700.  As  this  sum  was  to  bear  the 
same  interest  as  the  original  amount,  i.e.,  10  per  cent.,  the 
man's  [proposal  practically  meant  his  utter  ruin,  as  he 
would,  after  the  new  transaction,  have  to  pay  Rs.  170  a 
year  as  interest  with  an  income  of  only  about  Rs.  150. 
Fortunately,  the  last  Government  Resolution  on  this 
subject  has  come  to  his  rescue,  and  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  I  believe,  he  will  have  no  more  trouble.  ]Sow  this  is 
a  typical  and  not  an  insolated  case,  and  it  will  illustrate 
how  agriculturists  of  the  second  class  mentioned  above 
will  be  harmed  by  this  Bill.  These  men  will  not  accept 
i;he  new  tenure,  if  they  can  help  it,  and  will  go  on  adding 
i;o  their  debts  in  bad  times  in  order  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment assessment  ,  and  even  if  in  a  few  stray  cases  they 
are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  tenure,  the 
sowcars  who  have  already  advanced  to  them  money  will 
not,  as  I  have  already  showed,  allow  the  land  to  be  forfeit- 
ed, but  will  pay  the  assessment  themselves  and  thus  add 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  occupants.  The  third  class  is  of 
those  who  are  hopelessly  involved  and  whose  lands  are  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  sowcars.  I  have  already  shown 
that  this  class  will  not  be  touched  by  this  Bill  at  all,  though 
some  members  are  under  a  misapprehension  that  it  will 
bring  them  relief,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  anything 
tnore  about  these  men    now.     Finally,  as  regards  that  class 
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of    agriculturists   who    cannot   raise   any    money    on     the^ 
security   of   their   lands,    even    at  present,  by   reason    of 
the   poor  character   of   the   soil   and   the     heaviness     of 
Government     assessment,     why,    my     Lord,    these   lands 
are   practically   inalienable  even     now,   since    no    money 
can   be   raised    on    their   security,    and  so    I  do   not     see 
how  the  position  of    these    men    will  be  improved  by   the 
passing  of  this    Bill.       Thus,    then,    of    the   four    classes 
into   which  the  agriculturists  of   the   Presidency   may   be- 
divided,  and,  it  will  be  admitted,    my  division   is    exhaus- 
tive— the  first  two  classes,  i.e.,  just  those  who  are    entitled 
to  the  fullest  sympathy  and  protection  of  Government,  will 
be  very  prejudicially  affected  by  the  Bill.     The  third  class, 
which  requires  the  special  assistance  of   Government,  if   it 
is  to  be  helped  out  of  its  present   hopeless  condition,  and 
if  the  question  of  agricultural  indebtedness  is  to  be  really 
faced,  will  not  virtually  be    touched   by    this    Bill    at    all  •,. 
while  the  position  of  the  last  class   will    remain    just  what 
it  is  at  present — only  they  will  feel  that  their  status  in  life 
has  been  lowered.     The    Bill    thus    will   do  absolutely   no 
good,  and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  agricultural    community.     Then,   again,   the    appre- 
hensions of  so  wears  have  now  been  aroused,  and  if  the  Bill 
is  passed  into  law,  a  considerable  number  of  them  will  arm 
themselves  with  decrees  and  compel  the  sale   of   the    occu- 
pancies at  present  mortgaged  to  them,  which  they  will    try 
to  buy  themselves.     And    thus    the   expi-opriation    of   the 
peasantry,    so   far    from    being   prevented,    will,   in    fact, 
actually  be  hastened  by  this  Bill.     As  regards  the  sowcars 
themselves,  I   think  it    is    quite  clear   that   the  proposed 
measure   cannot  really  injure  their   interests  except,   per- 
haps, in  so  far  that   where    the  new  tenure   comes   to    be 
substituted — which,    I  believe,  will  now  be  on  an   exceed- 
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ingly  small  area — they  will  not  be  aole  to   engage    in   loan 
transactions    to    the      same     extent    as    elsewhere.      But 
this  really  is  no  loss  as  in  course  of  time   an   adjustment  is 
bound  to  take  place,  and  these  men  will    find  other   open- 
ings for  investment.      The    only   party    whose   position    is 
improved  by  the  Bill  are    the   Government   themselves.     I 
<io  not  mean  to  say  that  the  framers  of  the    Bill   have  this 
•object  in  view.      But  that  cannot  alter  the    fact    that    this 
will  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  legislation.     In  the   first 
place,  as  my  honourable  friend,    Mr.    Mehta,  has   already 
pointed  out,  the  Bill  constitutes  an  emphatic  assertion    of 
the  theory  of  State  landlordism,  and  this  is  bound  to  have 
far-reaching    consequences.      The    Bill  means   a   nationali- 
zation   of    forfeited    lands,    which     alters    completely     the 
<3haracter    of    the    land   tenure    in    the     Presidency.     The 
Honourable  Mr.  Monteath  expressed  his  surprise  yesterday 
that  I  should  call  the  Government   scheme  a  measure    for 
the  nationalization  of  forfeited  lands.     I  do    not   know    in 
what  sense  the  honourable  member   understands  the    word 
nationalization,  but  if  he  takes  it  in    the    sense   in    which 
political  economists  use  the  terra,  I  do   say,   and   I  say    it 
emphatically,  that  the  Bill   constitutes  a  scheme    for   the 
nationalization  of  forfeited  lands.     The   honourable  mem- 
ber will  remember  that  the  Relief  Act  Commission  of  1891 
discussed  in  their  report  the  question  whether  Government 
might  not  buy  lands  themselves  instead  of  letting  the  sow- 
•cars  secure  them  and  then  re-grant  them    to  agriculturists 
as  tenants  of  State  without,  of  course,  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion.    They  pronounced  the  proposal  a  good  one  if  it  could 
be  carried    out  ;    but    they   conside'  ed    the  cost  would   be 
prohibitive  and  there  were  other  difficulties  also  in  the  way. 
What  they  thus  considered   was    unattainable  by  reason  of 
its  excessive  cost,  Government   now   propose  to  achieve  by 
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foregoing  merely  a  year's  assessment  when  the  average  price 
of  land  according  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath's  own 
testimony  is  twenty-five  times  the  assessment.  And  what 
is  this,  my  Lord,  but  nationalization  of  land  for  a  most 
trifling  amount  ?  Then,  my  Lord,  the  wide  discretionary 
powers,  which  Goverument  propose  to  take  under  the  Bill, 
will  enable  them  whenever  they  like — though  this  is  not 
desired  at  present — to  grant  short  leases  or  take  land  for 
public  purposes  without  any  compensation,  or  allot  it  to 
whomsoever  they  please.  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  real  danger, 
because  the  tendency  of  revenue  officers  generally  is  to  put 
the  widest  possible  interpretation  on  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  Government 
revenue  in  every  possible  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  building  fines  and  assessments  ;  who  would 
have  thought  before  1865,  when  there  were  neither  build- 
ing fines  nor  special  assessments  for  building  sites,  that  in 
a  few  years  Government  would  advance  their  claims  from 
point  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  end  by  claiming  for 
themselves  the  entire  non-agricultural  market  value  of 
unalienated  land  ?  It  has  been  stated  that  Government 
intend  the  Bill  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  But, 
I  think,  there  are  grave  objections  to  Government  embark- 
ing upon  an  experiment  which,  it  is  quite  clear,  is  bound  to 
fail  and  which  will  bring  needless  discredit  on  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  power  of  alienation,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances  may  prove  useful.  If  Government  really 
want  to  make  an  experiment  which  has  reasonable  chances  of 
success,  let  them  select  at  first  a  small  area,  take  over  in 
that  area  the  debts  of  the  ryots  from  the  sowcars  to  them- 
selves by  efiecting  a  settlement  of  some  sort,  start  agricul- 
tural banks  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
agriculturists  who  are  thus  taken  out  of   the  hands  of   the 
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sowcars,  and  then  declare  their  lands  inalienable  without 
their  sanction.  This  would  be  facing  the  question  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  faced,  and  many  of 
our  countrymen  will  support  Government  in  such  a  policy. 
Government  will  then  be  incurring  some  risk,  and  will^ 
therefore,  so  to  say,  earn  a  right  to  make  an  experiment 
in  this  matter.  What  the  ryot  needs  is  money,  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  cheap  money.  And  if  you  do 
not  reduce  what  he  pays  at  present  to  the  sowcar  or  do 
not  advance  anything  from  the  cotters  of  Government  for 
helping  him,  how  can  you  give  any  relief  to  the  ryot  ?  It 
is,  I  submit,  not  possible  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
agriculturist  by  a  mere  manipulation  of  the  legislative 
machine. 

My  Lord,  I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  Bill. 
I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  certain  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  the  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lely  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Monteath,  if  he  will  pardon  my  saying  so, 
spoke  with  somewhat  unnecessary  warmth  about  certain 
observations  contained  in  my  minute  of  dissent.  The 
honourable  member  told  us  that  I  was  not  correct  in 
saying  that  "  in  no  other  province  of  British  India  has  the 
executive  such  wide  discretionary  powers  about  waste, 
forfeited  or  relinquished  lands,  as  the  Bombay  Government 
are  seeking  to  acquire  by  means  of  this  Bill,"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  every  other  province  the  executive 
already  possessed  such  powers  and  that  Bombay  alone  was 
behind  them  in  this  respect.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not 
know  whei'e  the  honoixrable  member  has  obtained  his  law 
from.  The  statement  in  the  minute  of  dissent  was  not 
made  without  a  careful  inquiry,  and  I  claim  that  I  am 
right  in  the  view  I  have  taken,  and  the  honourable  member 
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is   quite  mistaken .     I  repeat  that  in  no  other  province  has 
the    executive  got  the  power  of  transferring  land  from  one 
kind  of  tenure  to  another  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discre- 
tion.    Waste    lands   to   which   the   survey  settlement  has- 
been  extended,  as  also  forfeited  and  relinquished  lands  are^ 
at  present,  in  this  Presidency  under  the  survey  tenure,  i.e., 
they  can  be  granted  to  occupants  only   in    perpetuity   and 
with   the   full    power  of  alienation.     Under  this  Bill  Gov- 
ernment seek  to  obtain  the  power  to  change  the  tenure   of 
these   lands    whenever  and  wherever   they  please.     If  the 
honourable    member    will   be   so   good  as    to  show  me  his 
authority  for  his  statement,  I  shall  be  glad  to    modify   my 
view  of  the  matter.     Then  again,  my  Lord,  I    was   amazed 
yesterday  to  hear  what  he  said  about  the  present  law  as  to 
the   disposal    of   forfeited    lands.     The    minute  of  dissent 
states  that  at  present  forfeited  lands  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,    except    in    certain    exceptional    cases,    such  as  a 
combination    not   to    buy  the    land    at  a  fair  price.     And 
when  these  sales  take  place  the   proceeds,   after   deducting- 
the  arrears  of  land  revenue  and  the   expenses  of   sale    are 
credited  to  the  defaulting  occupant.     It    is   only  in   those 
exceptional   cases  where  sales  cannot  take  place  for  certain 
specified  reasons,  that  the  Collector  has   power    to    dispose 
of  the  land  in  any  other  way — of  course,  without  changing 
the  character  of   the  tenure  under  which  it  is  held.     The 
honourable  member  said  yesterday   that,    whatever   might 
be   the   present    practice,    this  was  not  the  present  law  on 
the  subject.     Now,  my  Lord,  it  is   almost   presumptuous 
on   my   part    to    pit   myself  in  this    matter   against    the 
honourable  member,  who    is    well  known  for    his    great 
abilities,    who   has   been  a    Revenue    Officer   all   his  life 
and   who    presides   at   present   over  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment   of    the    Presidency.     Still,    my    authority  for  my 
66 
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statement  is  unimpeachable.  Here  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  Land  Revenue  Code  of  the  Presidency,  and  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  a  reference  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
it,  on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  forfeited  lands  and 
especially  to  Rule  60,  will  show  that  my  view  of  the 
matter  is  absolutely  correct. 

My  honourable  friend  also  challenged  me  yesterday  to 
draft  a  section — and  he  offered  to  give  me  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  do  it  in — so  as  to  limit  the  discretionary 
powers  of  Government,  as  we  desire  to  limit  them,  and  yet 
to  provide  for  all  those  cases  for  which,  he  says,  provision 
is  necessary.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  1  think  this  is  not  a 
fair  challenge  to  throw  down  to  me.  Are  the  drafting  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  Government  so  inadequate  to  the 
work  of  framing  a  small  section  such  as  would  meet  all 
requirements  ?  Cannot  the  Advocate-General  who  occu- 
pies so  high  a  position  in  the  Bombay  Bar  or  the  Legal 
Remembrancer,  w4io  is  already  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  Civilian  Judges  in  the  Presidency,  help  the  honour- 
able member  in  this  little  matter,  that  he  should  ask  me, 
who  am  no  lawyer  and  have  only  my  own  plain  common- 
sense  to  guide  me,  to  do  this  work  ?  However,  my  Lord, 
as  the  honourable  member  has  thrown  down  the  challenge 
1  make  bold  to  accept  it  and  I  venture  to  assure  him  that 
with  the  assistance  of  my  lawyer  friends,  I  will  produce 
such  a  section  as  he  suggests  if  he  will  give  me  the  neces- 
sary time  that  he  has  already  promised.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  frame  a  section  which  provides  that,  when 
land  is  given  for  a  temporary  non-agricultural  purpose  or 
is  given  to  wild  tribes  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  per- 
petuity tenure  should  not  apply.  Now  that  I  have  accept- 
ed his  challenge,  I  hope  the  honourable  member  will  not 
proceed  further  with   the    Bill   to-day.     The   Honourable 
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IVIr.  Lely,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  regretted  that  men 
•of  education  and  of  undoubted  patriotism  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  work  of  mere  criticism  and  should 
•oppose  so  small  a  measure  framed  in  the  interests  of  their 
ipoorer  brethren.  He  seemed  to  think  that  our  energies 
Avould  be  much  better  employed  if  we  gave  up  this  nega- 
tive work  of  mere  criticism  and  came  forward  to  initiate 
measures  of  reform.  Now,  my  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  all  countries  with  strong 
<3entralized  Governments  the  work  of  initiating  important 
measures  naturally  devolves  upon  the  Government.  More- 
over, what  opportunities  have  we  for  initiating  important 
measures  ?  Put  men  like  the  late  Mr,  Ranade  or 
my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Mehta  on  your  Executive 
'Councils.  Place  them  in  a  situation  of  real  power  and 
responsibility,  and  then  we  undertake  to  show  that  we  can 
initiate  measures  as  well  as  anyone  else  It  is  because 
you  have  power  to  carry  out  your  ideas  and  we  have 
not,  that  we  appear  to  you  to  be  engaged  in  unpracti- 
cal or  academic  discussions  while  you  claim  for  your 
efforts  the  character  of  practical  or  constructive  work. 
We  are  not,  to  use  the  words  which  Lord  Curzon  once 
applied  to  theLiberals  in  speaking  of  the  Cretan  question, 
"  so  empty  of  suggestion  and  full  only  of  denunciation," 
us  some  people  imagine.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  talk  of  what  cannot  be.  Let  not  the  Council 
misunderstand  me.  I  say  this  in  no  spix-it  of  discontent, 
but  merely  to  repel  a  charge  which  we  think  we  do  not 
deserve.  I  freely  recognize — what  the  late  Mr.  Ranade  so 
often  used  to  impress  upon  our  minds — that  though  there 
may  be  less  field  for  personal  ambition  and  less  scope  for 
the  display  of  individual  talent  under  the  present  regime 
-there   is   ample   compensation   and  more  than  that  in  th© 
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blessings  of  peace  and  of  order  well  established,  in  the- 
larger  possibilites  of  enlightenment  and  progi'ess  secured 
to  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  higher  ideals  of 
civic  and  national  life  to  which  we  have  been  introduced 
and  in  the  rousing  of  the  moral  energies  of  our  people. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
speech.  I  earnestly  implore  the  Council  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  my  honourable  friend,  if  uot  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  in  some  other  form  which  may  be- 
more  acceptable.  And  I  base  my  request  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  first  place  this  voluminous  mass  of 
petitions  has  not  been  so  much  as  looked  at  by  any 
one  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  I.  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Select  Committee's  deliberations  had  come 
to  a  close  before  a  single  one  of  these  petitions  had  reached 
the  Council.  Of  what  use,  my  Lord,  is  it  for  the  people  to 
petition,  if  those  to  whom  the  petitions  are  addressed  will 
not  even  care  to  look  at  them  ?  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  dealt  vdth  the  numerous 
petitions  against  the  District  Municipal  Bill.  It  is  not 
my  object,  my  Lord,  to  praise  one  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  another — that  would  be  an  un- 
worthy artifice — but  I  mention  this  because  it  illustrates 
my  idea  of  how  a  measure  should  be  considered  by  Select 
Committee.  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  used  to  go  himself 
through  the  petitions,  as  far  as  possible,  and,  if  he  had  no 
time  he  asked  us  to  go  through  them  and  bring  the 
principal  points  to  his  notice.  He  was  always  ready  to 
enter  into  our  feelings,  to  accept  whatever  suggestions 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  be  good  and 
always  ready  to  meet  us  at  least  half-way.  He  was  not 
wanting  in  strength.  The  iron  hand,  we  felt,  was  always 
there  ;  but  he   ever   took  care  to  put  on  the   velvet   glove. 
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I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  strike  us  with  the  mailed  fist 
after  the  manner  of  a  certain  high  potentate.  My  second 
ground  for  asking  for  a  postponement  is  that  the 
•reason  which  was  mentioned  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Monteath  at  Mahableshwar  for  rushing  the 
Bill  through  the  Council  no  longer  exists.  The 
honourable  member  told  us  at  Mahableshwar  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  new  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  before  the 
•beginning  of  the  new  Revenue  year,  i.e.,  the  1st  of  August 
last.  Well,  the  1st  of  August  is  already  past  ;  and  as 
regards  the  area  on  which  the  experiment  can  now  be 
tried,  the  resolution  recently  issued  by  Government 
-directing  that  no  forfeitures  should  take  place  for  one  year, 
practically  settles  that  question.  You  will  get  only  an 
•exceedingly  small  area — if  you  get  any  at  all — for  trying 
your  experiment  on.  I  submit,  therefo)'e,  that  there  is 
-now  absolutely  no  justification  for  proceeding  with  this 
measure  so  precipitately.  My  Lord,  the  late  Mr.  Ranade, 
in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  some  years  ago  at  the 
Deccan  College,  on  "  some  Aspects  of  Indian  Political 
Economy,"  referred  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
Anglo-Indian  Administrators,  who  are  strong  Conservatives 
in  English  politics,  developing  radical  and  even  socialistic 
tendencies  in  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  Indian 
Administration.  I  asked  a  high  officer  of  Government  for 
an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  a  few  days  ago.  He 
«aid  :  It  is  because  we  are  able  to  take  a  more  impartial 
view  of  things  here  than  in  England,  having  no  personal 
interests  to  think  of.  I  think,  my  Lord,  this  explanation 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  state  the  whole 
truth.  I  think  it  is  also  because  too  much  power  has 
^produced  a   sense   of     irresponsibility.     Does    any    one 
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imagine  that  a    measure    of  such    far-reaching   tendencies^ 
would    have    been    introduced    in     England    and     rushe* 
through  Parliament  with  so  much    precipitation  in  spite  of 
the  unanimous  protests  of  the  people  ?    And  1  submit  that 
the  deliberation    which    becomes    in    England    a    duty  of 
Government,  owing  to  the  power  of    the    electors,    should 
also  be  recognized  by  the  British   Government  in    India  as 
a  duty  under  a  sense  of  self-restraint.     My   Lord,  what  is- 
the  position  here  to-day  ?   We,  the  elected  members  of  this 
Council,  are  absolutely  unanimous  in    resisting    this    Bill,. 
and  though  our  voting  power  is  not    large   enough    under 
the  constitution  of  this  Council  to  prevent    the    passing  of 
any  measure  which  Government  are  determined    to    carry,, 
we  represent,    when    we   are    unanimous,    a    moral   force,, 
which  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore.    For  better  for    worse,    you- 
have  introduced  the  elective  element   into    your    Councils,, 
and  according  to  your  own  English  ideas,    you    must    now 
accept  us  as  speaking  not  for  ourselves  individually   but  in 
the  name  of  those    who   have    sent    us    here.     And    if   a 
standing  majority  has  been  secured  to  Government    under 
the  constitution,  its    real    purpose,   I    take    it,    is    not  to- 
enable  Government  to  ride  roughshod  over  our  unanimous- 
expression    of    opinion,    but   to    prevent    the    non -official- 
members  from  combining  and  overthrowing  anything  that 
Government  may  have  done.     This,   I  submit,  is  the   only 
true  interpretation   of    the    present   constitution     of   this- 
Council.     My  Lord,  the  Goveinment  with    their    superio- 
rity in  votes   can  pass  this  measure  here  to-day,  but  let. 
them  remember  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

Oh  'tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
But  'tis  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Nothing  can  fill  ^  us    with    greater   sadness    than   this- 

^pectacle  of  Government  trying  to  carry  a  ir.easuie  in  sucfe- 
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haste  and  without  proper  deliberation — a  measure  that  is 
bitterly  resented  by  the  agriculturists,  that  has  roused  the 
apprehensions  of  the  sowcars  and  that  is  condemned  by 
the  educated  classes  with  one  voice  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  wise  that  Government  should 
reduce  us,  the  elected  members,  to  a  position  of  such  utter 
helplessness  that  our  united  appeal  should  not  secure  even 
a  brief  postponement  for  a  mensure  of  such  great  import- 
ance ?  My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  Your  Excellency  personally  in 
the  matter.  Your  Excellency  has  come  fresh  from  a  land 
where  political  opponents  receive  greater  consideration  and 
better  care  is  taken  of  the  several  conflicting  interests  that 
must  be  harmonized  in  every  important  legislative  measure* 
Your  Excellency  is  free  from  what  the  Honourable  Sir 
Charles  Ollivant  called  the  other  day  "  deteriorating  limit- 
ations." I  appeal  to  Your  Excellency  to  pause — pause 
before  it  is  too  late,  pause  in  spite  of  anything  Your 
Excellency  might  have  said  yesterday.  Dviring  the  brief 
time  Your  Excellency  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
nistration in  this  Presidency,  you  have  taught  us  to  look 
up  to  you,  not  only  with  respect — that  is  due  to  all  Gover- 
nors— but  also  with  confidence  and,  if  I  be  permitted  to- 
say  so,  with  feelings  of  deep  attachment.  The  people  of 
the  Presidency  look  up  to  Your  Excellency,  even  at  this 
last  moment,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  I  f erven tlj^ 
hope  and  trust  ^hat  they  will  not  look  in  vain. 

\When  the  amendment  icas  declared  lost,  the  Hon,  Afi\ 
Mehta,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Khare,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Parehh,  and  the 
Hon.  Sir  Balchandra  Krishna  vnthdreio  frorii  the  Council 
Hall.  Before  follovnng  them,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  as 
folloios :—  ] 

Your  Excellency, — May   I    ofier   a   word  of   personal 
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■explanation  ?  In  the  remarks  which  I  made  this  after- 
noon I  did  not  like  to  say  anything  as  to  the  course  I 
should  take  if  the  amendment  were  lost.  I  think  it  my 
duty,  my  Lord,  now  to  say  that  I  must  follow  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  my  honourable  colleagues, 
I  take  this  course  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  regret. 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Your  Excellency  or  your  collea- 
gues personally.  It  is  only  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
duty  which  urges  me  to  take- this  step  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  even  the  remote  responsibility  of  asso- 
ciating myself  with  this  measure  which  my  further  pre- 
sence here  would  imply. 


r^.  i04§. 


G.  K.  GOKUALE. 
In  the  Professor's  Robefl. 
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FAREWELL  TO  FERGUSSON  COLLEGE. 

[  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  Fergusson  College^ 
the  students  weseated  Mr.  GoJchale  vnth  a  farewell  address^ 
on  Friday^  the  \^th  September  1902,  to  vjhich  hA  replied  as 
follows  : — ] 

Mr.  Principal,  Brother- Professors  and  Students  of  the 
College, — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  rise  without  deep 
emotion  to  reply  to  the  address  which  has  just  been  read, 
and  to  return  thanks  for  the  great,  the  overwhelming  kind- 
ness with  which  you  have  treated  me  to-day.  All  parting 
in  life  is  sad,  but  where  the  heart's  deepest  feelings  are 
involved,  the  severance  of  old  ties,  and  the  necessity  of 
saying  good-bye,  is  about  as  trying  an  ordeal  as  any  that  a 
man  can  be  called  upon  to  go  through.  For  eighteen  years 
now,  I  have  tried,  according  to  the  humble  measure  of  my 
capacity,  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  me  to  this  Society. 
Through  good  'report  and  through  evil  report,  through 
sunshine  and  through  storm,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
work  for  this  institution  with  a  single  aim  to  its  welfare,  till 
at  last  it  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  myself 
as  apart  from  this  College.  And  now,  when  thp  time  for 
my  withdrawing  myself  from  all  active  work  in  this  insti- 
tution has  come,  my  heart  is  naturally  stirred  by  conflict- 
ing emotions,  in  which  a  feeling  of  intense  thankfulness  is 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness.  I  feel  thankful, 
profoundly  thankful,  that  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  give  it 
to  me  to  discharge  the  solemn  and  onerous  obligations  of  a 
vow  taken  so  many  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  and  that  no  matter  what  happens  to  me  in 
the  future,  I  shall  aways  be  able  to  look  back  with  plea- 
sure and  pride   on  this  part  of  my  career,  and  say   to   my- 
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self  "  Thank  God,  I  was  permitted  to  fulfil  my  pledge."" 
But,  gentlemen,  side  by  side  with  this  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness, there  is  a  feeling  of  deep  regret,  that  my  active 
work  for  this  great  institution  is  now  at  an  end.  You 
can  easily  understand  what  a  wrench  it  must  be  to  me  to- 
thus  tear  myself  away  from  an  institution,  to  which  my 
best  work  hitherto  has  been  given,  and  which  always  ha& 
been  fii^st  in  my  thoughts  and  affections,  no  matter  in  how 
many  fields  it  was  my  lot  to  work.  Some  of  you  here^ 
may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  ask,  'as  other  friends  have 
already  asked — why  do  you  retire  from  the  College,  if 
3'ou  feel  the  parting  so  keenly  ?  My  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  my  decision  has  not  been  arrived  at  without 
H  long  and  anxious  examination  of  the  whole  position,  In 
the  first  place,  my  health  is  not  now  what  it  once  was^ 
During  the  last  term,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  me  from 
week  to  week,  and  almost  from  day  to  day,  how  I  should 
be  able  to  finish  my  work  without  breaking  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  term.  Even  then,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,. 
I  was  not  able  to  perform  my  duties  in  the  College  with 
that  strict  regularity,  with  which  my  colleagues  were  per- 
forming theirs,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  position  to  be  in,  though  never  a  word 
of  complaint  was  heard  from  my  colleagues.  And  I  felt 
I  had  no  right  to  put  such  a  strain  on  their  indulgence. 
You  know  the  golden  rule  that  when  you  sit  down  to  arepast,. 
it  is  always  well  to  rise  a  little  hungry  or  when  you  go  to 
a  friend's  house,  you  should  rather  leave  before  your  time- 
than  oveistay  his  hospitality  even  by  a  day.  I  know  my 
colleagues  do  not  think  that  the  illustrations  apply.  All 
the  same,  having  worked  for  eighteen  years  more  or  less 
under  high  pressure  I  thought  it  was  best  for  me  to  retire 
and  leave  the  field  to    other   workers.     This,    however,   is- 
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not  my  sole  reason  for  withdrawing  from  the  College    and 
&ome  of  you  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  not   a  vei-y   conclu- 
sive one  either,  and  I  will  frankly    tell    you    that    another 
reason  has  influenced  me  in  making  up  my  mind,   quite   as 
much  as  this  one.      Years  ago    I   remember    to   have    read 
the  story  of  a  man,  who  lived  by  the  side  of   the  sea,   who 
had  a  nice  cott<ige  and  fields  that  yielded  him  their  abund- 
ance, and  who  was  surrounded   by  a   loving    family.     The- 
woi-ld  thought  that  he  was    very    happy.      But     to     him 
the  sea  had  a  strange  fascination.     When  it   lay   gently^ 
heaving    like    an     infant    asleep,     it    appealed     to    him ;. 
when  it  raged  like  an  angry  and    roaring    lion,    it    still 
appealed  to  him  ;  till  at  last  he    could    withstand    the  fatal* 
fascination    no   longer.     And  so  having  disposed  of    every- 
thing and  put  his  all  into  a  boat,  he  launched  it  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.     Twice  was  he   beaten    back    by    the   waves — a 
warning  he  would  not  heed.     He    made   a  third    attempt 
when  the    pitiless   sea   overwhelmed    him.     To   a    certain 
extent  this  seems  to  me  to  be  my  position   to  day.     Hei^e  I 
am  with  a  settled  position  in    this    College,  and  having  foi 
my  colleagues  men  with  whom  it  is  a   pleasure  and  a   privi- 
lege to  work,  and  whose  generosity  in  overlooking  my  many 
faults  and  magnifying  any  little  services  I  may  have  render*^ 
ed,  has  often  touched  me  deeply.    And    yet,  1   am    giving 
up  all  this  to  embark  on  the    stormy    and    uncertain  sea  of 
public  life.     But  T  hear  within  me  a  voice  which    urges  me- 
to  take  this  course,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  is  purely   from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the- 
best  interests    of    our    country,    that    I    am    seeking   this 
position  of  greater  freedom,   but   not   necessaiily  of  less 
responsibility.      Public  life  in  this  country  has  few  rewards 
and  many   trials   and   discouragements.     The    prospect  of 
work  to  be  done  is  vast,  and  no  one  can  say  what  is  on  the 
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other  side — how  all  this  work  may  end.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  Those  who  feel  in  the  matter  as  I  do  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  and 
seek  only  the  satisfaction  which  comes  of  all  disinterested 
exertions.  This  is  not  the  place  where  I  may  speak  of  my 
future  hopes  or  lines  of  work.  But  one  thing  I  know,  and 
it  is  this  : — Whether  I  am  permitted  to  press  onwards  and 
prove  of  some  little  use  to  the  public  in  another  capacity, 
•or  whether  I  have  to  return  a  weather-beaten,  tempest-tost, 
shipwrecked  mariner,  my  thoughts,  as  you  have  said  in 
your  address,  will  constantly  be  with  this  institution  ;  and, 
-on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  always  be  sure  of  a  warm  and 
hospitable  welcome  within  these  walls,  whenever  I  choose 
i;o  come  here.  And,  now,  befoi'e  concluding  I  wish  to  say 
one  thing  to  the  students  of  this  College.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  they  will  always  be  proud  of  this  institution.  I  am 
about  to  leave  you  and  so  I  can  speak  on  this  subject  now 
with  less  reserve.  I  have  been  nearly  all  over  India,  and 
I  have  naturally  felt  special  interest  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  different  places.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
•country  is  there  an  institution  like  this  College  of  ours. 
There  are  other  institutions  better  equipped,  and  also  with 
older  traditions ;  but  the  self-sacrifice  of  men  like  my 
friends,  Mr.  Paranjpye  and  Mr.  Rajawade,  surrounds  this 
College  with  a  halo  of  glory  all  its  own.  The  principal 
moral  interest  of  this  institution  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  an  idea  and  embodies  an  ideal.  The  idea 
is  that  Indians  of  the  present  day  can  bind  themselves 
together,  and  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly 
interests  work  for  a  secular  purpose  with  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  we  generally  find  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  alone.  The  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  self-help, 
ithat  we  may  learn   slowly  but    steadily   to   rely   less   and 
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less  upon  others,  however  willing  to  bear  our  burdens, 
and  more  and  more  upon  ourselves.  I  trust  that  you,, 
the  students  of  this  College,  will  keep  this  character  of  the 
institution  steadily  before  your  eyes — that  your  devotion  to- 
it,  your  enthusiasm  for  it,  will  be  commensurate  with  the- 
nobility  and  importance  of  its  work,  that  even  when  you 
feel  disposed  to  criticise  it,  you  will  speak  of  it  with  that 
loving  solicitude  with  which  we  mention  a  parent's  faults,  and 
that  you  will  always  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  further 
its  interests  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and 
influence.  And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  say 
"  good-bye."  I  know  I  have  given  but  feeble  utterance- 
to  the  thoughts  that  are  at  this  moment  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  but  nothing  that  I  can  say  will  express  them  ade- 
quately. I  wish  you  well — individually  and  collectively. 
In  leaving  you,  as  I  am  doing,  I  feel  I  am  leaving  the  best 
woi^k  of  my  life  behind  me.  I  trust  I  may  meet  some  of 
you  hereafter  as  co-workers  in  other  fields,  that  we  may 
also  occasionally  meet  within  the'  walls  of  this  College. 
God  bless  this  College  and  bless  you  all. 


THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES. 

[At  the  Dharvjar  Social  Conference  held  on  April  STth^ 
1903,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  the  the  folloioing  Resolit 
tion  on  the  elevation  of  the  de])i'essed  classes.  In  doing  so, 
he  said  : — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  proposition 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  runs    thus  : — 

That  this  Conference  holds  that  the  present  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  low  castes  is  in  itself  and  from  the  national  point  of 
view  unsatisfactory,  and  is  of  opinion  that  every  well-wisher  of 
the  country  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  rai^e 
their  moral  and  social  condition  by  trying  to  rouse  self-respect  in 
these  classes  and  placing  facilities  for  education  and  employment 
within  their  reach. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  am  not  given  to  the  use  of  un- 
necessarily strong  language  and  yet  I  must  say  that  this 
resolution  is  not  as  strongly  worded  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  condition  of  the  low  castes — it  is  painful  to  call  them 
low  castes — is  not  only  unsatisfactory  as  this  resolution 
gays — it  is  so  deeply  deplorable  that  it  constitutes  a  grave 
blot  on  our  social  arrangements  ;  and,  further,  the  attitude 
of  our  educated  men  towards  this  class  is  profoundly  painful 
and  humiliating.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  this 
subject  as  an  antiquarian ;  I  only  want  to  make  a 
few  general  observations  from  the  standpoint  of  justice, 
liumanity,  and  national  self-interest.  I  think  all  fair- 
minded  persons  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  absolutely 
monstrous  that  a  class  of  human  beings,  with  bodies 
similar  to  our  own,  with  brains  that  can  think  and  with 
hearts  that  can  feel,  should  be  perpetually  condemned  to  a 
low  life  of  utter  wretchedness,  servitude  and  mental  and 
moral  degradation,  and  that  permanent  barriers  should  be 
placed  in  their  way  so   that   it   should    be   impossible  for 
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"them  ever  to  overcome  them  and  improve  their  lot.  This 
is  deeply  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice.  I  believe  one 
has  only  to  put  oneself  mentally  into  their  place  to  realize 
how  grievous  tliis  injustice  is.  We  may  touch  a  cat,  we 
may  touch  a  dog,  we  may  touch  any  other  animal,  but  the 
touch  of  these  human  beings  is  pollution  !  And  so  com- 
plete is  now  the  mental  degradation  of  these  people  that 
they  themselves  see  nothing  in  such  treatment  to  resent, 
that  they  acquiesce  in  it  as  though  nothing  better  than 
that  was  their  due. 

I  remember  a  speech  delivered  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ranade  in  Bombay,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hindu  Union  Club.  That  was  a  time  when  public  feeling 
ran  high  in  India  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  which 
our  people  were  receiving  in  South  Africa.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Gandhi,  had  come  here  on  a  brief  visit  from  South 
Africa  and  he  was  telling  us  how  our  people  were  treated 
in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal — how  they 
were  not  allowed  to  walk  on  foot-paths  or  travel  in  first- 
class  carriages  on  the  railway,  how  they  were  not  admitted 
into  hotels  and  so  forth.  Public  feeling,  in  consequence 
was  deeply  stirred,  and  we  all  felt  that  it  was  a  mockery 
that  we  should  be  called  British  subjects,  when  we  were 
treated  like  this  in  Great  Britain's  colonies.  Mr.  Ranade 
felt  this  just  as  keenly  as  any  one  else.  He  had  been  a 
never-failing  adviser  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  had  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  with  him.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Ranade's  peculiar  greatness  that  he  always  utilized  occa- 
sions of  excitement  to  give  a  proper  turn  to  the  national 
mind  and  cultivate  its  sense  of  proportion.  And  so,  when 
every  one  was  expressing  himself  in  indignant  terms  about 
the  treatment  which  onr  countrymen  were  receiving  in 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Ranade  came  forward  to  ask  if  we  had 
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no  sins  of  our  own  to  answer  for  in  that   direction.     I  do- 
not  exactly  remember  the    title  of  his  address.     I  think  it 
was  "  Turn  the  search-light  inwards,"  or  some  such  thing. 
But  I  remember  that  it  was  a  great    speech — one    of    the 
greatest  that  I   have  ever   been   privileged    to    hear.     He 
began    in    characteristic    fashion,    expressing   deep    sym- 
pathy with  the  Indians  in   South    Africa    in    the    struggle 
they  were  manfully    carrying    on.     He   rejoiced    that   the 
people  of  India  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  position  of 
their  countrymen  abroad,  and  he  felt  convinced    that   this 
awakening  was  a  sign  of    the  fact  that   the   dead  bones  in 
the   valley    were  once  again  becoming  instinct   with  life. 
But  he  proceeded  to  ask  : — Was  this  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed   and   down-trodden   Indians    to   be  confined   to 
those  of  our  countrymen  only  who  had  gone  out  of  India  ? 
Or  was  it  to  be  general  and  to    be  extended    to  all   cases 
where    there    was    oppression  and    injustice  ?  It  was  easy^ 
he  said,  to  denounce  foreigners,  but  those  who  did  so  were 
bound  in  common  fairness  to  look  into  themselves  and  see 
if  they  were  absolutely  blameless  in  the    matter.     He  then 
described  the  manner  in  which  members  of  low  caste  were 
treated  by  our  own  community  in  different  parts  of  India. 
It  was  a  description,  which  filled  the  audience  with  feelings 
of  deep  shame  and  pain  and  indignation.   And  Mr.  Ranade 
very  justly  asked  whether  it  was  for  those  who  tolerated 
such  disgraceful    oppression   and    injustice    in   their   own 
country  to  indulge  in  all  that   denunciation    of  the  people 
of  South  Africa.     This  question,   therefore,  is    in  the  first 
place  a  question  of  sheer  justice. 

Next,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  a  question  of 
humanity.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  we  have  our 
castes,  the  people  in  the  West  have  their  classes,  and  after 
all,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  two.     A  little 
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redection  will,  however,  show  that  the  analogy  is  quite 
fallacious.  The  classes  of  the  "West  are  a  perfectly  elastic 
institution,  and  not  rigid  or  cast-iron  like  our  castes.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  is  the  most  masterful  personage  in  the 
British  Empire  to-day,  was  at  one  time  a  shoemaker  and 
then  a  screw-maker.  Of  course,  he  did  not  make  shoea 
himself,  but  that  was  the  trade  by  which  he  made  money^ 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to-day  dines  with  "Royalty,  and  mixes 
with  the  highest  in  the  land  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 
Will  a  shoemaker  ever  be  able  to  rise  in  India  in  the  social 
scale  in  a  similar  fashion,  no  matter  how  gifted  by  nature 
he  might  be  ?  A  great  writer  has  said  that  castes  are  emi- 
nently useful  for  the  preservation  of  society,  but  that  they 
are  utterly  unsuited  for  purposes  of  progress.  And  this 
I  think  is  perfectly  true.  If  you  want  to  stand  where  you 
were  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  system  of  castes  need  not 
be  modified  in  any  material  degree.  If,  however,  you 
want  to  emerge  out  of  the  slough  in  which  you  have  long 
remained  sunk,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  insist  on  a  rigid 
adherence  to  caste.  Modern  civilisation  has  accepted 
greater  equality  for  all  as  its  watchword,  as  against  privi- 
lege and  exclusiveness,  which  were  the  root-ideas  of  the 
old  world.  And  the  larger  humanity  of  these  days  re- 
quires that  we  should  acknowledge  its  claims  by  seeking  the 
amelioration  of  the  helpless  condition  of  our  down-trodden 
countrymen. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  question  of  National 
Self-interest.  How  can  we  possibly  realise  our  national 
aspirations,  how  can  our  country  ever  hope  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we  allow  large 
number  of  our  countrymen  to  remain  sunk  in  ignorance 
barbarism,  and  degradation?  Unless  these  men  are  grad- 
ually raised  to  a  higher  level,  morally  and  intellectually 
67  * 
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how  can  they  possibly  understand  our  thoughts  or  share 
our  hopes  or  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  ?  Can  you 
not  realize  that  so  far  as  the  work  of  national  elevation  is 
concerned,  the  energy,  which  these  classes  might  be  expect- 
ed to  represent,  is  simply  unavailable  to  us  ?  I  understand 
that  that  great  thinker  and  observer— Swami  Vivekananda 

lield  this  view  very  strongly.     I  think  that  there   is   not 

much  hope  for  us  as  a  nation  unless  the  help  of  all  classes, 
including  those  that  are  known  as  low  castes,  is  forth- 
coming for  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  Moreover,  is  it.  I 
may  ask,  consistent  with  our  own  self-respect  that  these 
men  should  be  kept  out  of  our  houses  and  shut  out  from 
all  social  intercourse  as  long  as  they  remain  within  the 
pale  of  Hinduism,  whereas  the  moment  they  put  on  a  coat 
and  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  trousers  and  call  themselves 
<3hristians,  we  are  prepared  to  shake  hands  with  them  and 
look  upon  them  as  quite  respectable  ?  No  sensible  man 
will  say  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  Of 
course,  no  one  expects  that  these  classes  will  be  lifted  up 
at  once  morally  and  intellectually  to  a  position  of  equality 
with  their  more-favoured  countrymen. 

This  work  is  bound  to  be  slow  and  can  only  be  achiev- 
ed by  strenuous  exertions  for  giving  them  education  and 
finding  for  them  honourable  employment  in  life.  And, 
gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
India  no  work  can  be  higher  or  holier  than  this.  I  think 
if  there  is  one  question  of  social  reform  more  than  another 
that  should  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  our  educated  young 
men  and  inspire  them  with  an  unselfish  purpose,  it  is  this 
question  of  the  degraded  condition  of  our  low  castes. 
Cannot  a  few  men — five  per  cent.,  four  per  cent.,  three, 
■fwo  even  one  per  cent. — of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
graduates  that  the  University  turns  out  every  year,  take  it 
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upon  themselves  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  sacred  work 
of  the  elevation  of  low  castes  ?  My  appeal  is  not  to  the  old 
or  the  middle-aged — the  grooves  of  their  lives  are  fixed — 
but  I  think  I  may  well  address  such  an  appeal  to  the 
young  members  of  our  community — to  those  who  have  nofc 
yet  decided  upon  their  future  course  and  who  entertain 
the  noble  aspiration  of  devoting  to  a  worthy  cause  the 
education  which  they  have  received.  What  the  country 
needs  most  at  the  present  moment  is  aspirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  our  educated  young  men,  and  tliey  may 
take  it  from  me  that  they  cannot  spend  their  lives  in  a 
better  cause  than  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  level 
of  these  unhappy  low  castes  and  promoting  their  general 
Tvell-being. 


I 
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[On  Monday,  the  25th  July  1904,  the  public  of  Madras^ 
assembled  in  large  members  at  the  Pachaiyappd's  Hall  to  give 
a  2>^^^l^c  lodcome  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  GokhaU.  The  haU,. 
however,  was  overcrowded  and  several  thousands  coidd  find 
no  accommodation  within.  The  meeting  was,  therefore,  held 
in  the  spacious  maidan  op2)osite  the  College.  Deioan  Bahadur 
K.  KrishnasvMmi  Row,  CLE.,  Retired  Deican  of  Tracan- 
core,  the  Ghairmxm  of  t/te  Meeting,  referred  in  graceful  terms 
to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  GokhaWs  sei'vices  to  the  ]}eople.  Mr.. 
Gokhale  made  this  speech  in  reply  : — ] 

Mr.  President   and   Gentlemen, — It  :s  difficult  for  me 
to  find  words  to  convey  in  any  adequate   manner  my  sense- 
of  the  overwhelming  kindness  with  which  you  have  received 
me  this  afternoon.     I  hope  there    may    arise  no  circum- 
stances which  may  ever  lead  you  to  regret  the   welcome — 
the  generous  welcome — that  you  have  accorded  to  me  to- 
day ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  only  say  this,  that  the  re- 
collection  of   this  kindness  will  not  easily  fade  from  my 
memory.      Gentlemen,  in  a  vast  concourse  like  this,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that   my  words  will  reach  every  one  of 
you.     1  will,   however,  try- to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible  so  as  not  to  detain  you  long  in 
any  case.     You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  I  have  come  to 
Madras  in  my  capacity  as  Joint   Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Kational  Congress.     It  was  in  this  city  of  Madras  that  I 
was  appointed  to  this  office  last  December.     Unfortunately 
pi*essure   of    duties    elsewhere   prevented    my    coming   to 
Madras  at  the  time  when  my  appointment  was  made.     But 
perhaps  it  was   as   well,  seeing  that  the  weather  at  that 
time  did  not  permit  the  men  who  came  from  different'  part* 
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of  the  country  to  have  anything  like  a  large  interchange  of 
ideas.  "Well,  I  have  come  now  to  have  that  interchange  of 
iideas  and  compare  notes  with  friends  here ;  and  my  only 
regr-et  is  that  I  am  unable,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  at  my  disposal,  to  visit  those  centi-es  of  political  acti- 
"vity  in  the  mofussil  to  which  I  have  been  so  kindly  invited 
and  which  I  myself  would  be  very  gUd  to  go  and  see. 
However,  I  hope  that  it  is  for  me  only  a  pleasure  postpon- 
ed and  that  circumstances  will  permit  my  making  a  some- 
what extended  tour  of  this  Presidency  some  time  nexfc 
year, 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  been  for  about  twenty  years 
in  public  life,  I  mean  such  public  life  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  this  means  that  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  National  Congress  from  its  very  start, 
because  this  is  the  twentieth  year  since  that  institution 
•first  came  into  existence.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have 
also  had  special  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
■the  trend  of  thought  and  events  in  various  parts  of  India, 
and  one  thing  I  have  noticed  which  there  is  no  mistaking. 
In  many  of  our  papers,  in  the  utterances  of  many  of  our 
leading  men,  in  the  discussions  that  take  place,  in  the  free- 
dom of  private  conversation,  you  find  everywhere  that  the 
predominant  note  in  regard  to  political  agitation  is  one  of 
despair.  It  seems  that  a  kind  of  despondency  is  setting 
over  the  national  mind.  People  have  already  begun  to  ask 
openly  the  question,  what  has  the  Congress  done  during 
the  nineteen  years  that  it  has  been  in  existence.  Some 
•others  alter  the  form  of  the  question  and  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  the  Congress  to  achieve  anything  substantial,  if  its' 
work  is  continued  on  the  lines  on  which  it  has  been  carried 
on  so  far  ?  There  are  some  who  go  even  further  and  try 
sto  urge  on  us  the   practical   futility  of   political   agitatioa 
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such  as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  They  say  that  the- 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  instance  in  which  such  ai> 
agitation  has  ever  brought  any  pi'ivileges  to  those  who 
agitated,  and  they  advise  us  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wifidom  on  our  part  to  give  up  political  agitation  and 
devote  our  energies,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  Thus,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  these  views,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  our  leading 
workers,  many  of  them,  not  all,  are  gradually,  but  steadily, 
losing  faith  in  our  political  agitation.  Now,  if  there 
were  anv  real  justification  for  this  feeling  of  despair,, 
the  outlook  would  be  dark  indeed.  But  is  there 
any  real  j\xstification  ?  That  is  the  question  that  I  would 
like  to  put  to  you,  just  as  that  is  the  question  that  I  very 
often  put  to  myself  whenever  a  feeling  of  despair  tends,  to- 
assail  me.  The  whole  position  requires  to  be  examined 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  And  for  that  purpose  you 
have  to  ask  yourselves  two  or  three  questions.  You  may 
fi.'st  of  ;>ll  ask  yourselves  what  were  the  thoughts  and 
iJe as  of  those  who  began  this  political  work  ?  What  were- 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  were  close  to  their  hearts  ? 
Then  you  have  to  ask  yourselves  what  were  the  conditions- 
under  which  this  work  was  undertaken  by  them  ?  What  are 
the  conditions  under  which  this  work  has  to  be  done  now, 
and  whether  there  has  been  any  change  or  alteration  of 
late  in  these  conditions  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  you 
must  put  to  yourself  if  you  are  anxious  to  examine  the 
situation  correctly.  With  regard  to  the  first  question  as 
to  what  were  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  those  who  started 
this  work,  and  what  were  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that 
lay  close  to  their  heart,  the  answer  is,  I  believe,  not  far  to 
seek.  Those  men  first  of  all  wanted  to  act  as  interpreters 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,,  to   explain,,  on   the   one- 
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band,    to  the  people  the  intentioas  of  the  Government,  and 
to  represent,  on  the  other,  to  the  rulers  the   grievances   of 
the  people.     This  was  the  first  part  of    political    agitation,, 
and  it  is  being  performed  on  the    whole  not  badly,   though 
of    course    there   is    considerable  room    for   improvement.. 
But  more  than  this,  they  wanted  to  work  for  the    triumph 
of  those  larger  principles  on  which  our  hopes  for  the  future 
of  our  country  are  based.     It  was  their  aspiration  that  the 
disabilities  under  which  we  labour  at  present  might  become 
less   and    less,    and    that   in  the  fulness  of  time  we  should 
have  the  full  rights  of  that  Biutish  citizenship  to  which  we 
have    been    admitted    only    in  name  at  present.     This  was 
the    second,    and     in    one    sense    the  higher,  part  of  our 
political  agitation.     It  is  in  connection  with  this    that    the 
principal    difficulties   of    the    position    arise,  and  the  judg- 
ments that  are  so  often  pronounced  about    the   success   or 
failure  of  political  agitation  are  also  mostly  jn  refei'ence  to 
these.     Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  turn  to  the  second  question , 
What  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  proposed    work 
was    to    be    done  ;    what    were    the    conditions    which  our 
leaders  then  had  got  to  realise  and  which  we,  who  take    up 
their    work,    have    got    now    to  realise  in  connection  with 
this  work  ?    We  have  got  to  realise  that  on  one  side  of    us 
are    arrayed    forces    of    racial  ascendancy,  of  monopoly,  of 
power,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  vast    mass    of   ignorance,, 
apathy   and    moral    helplessness.     Between    these  two  we 
have  to  work,  to  face,  try  to  overcome  the  forces  marshall- 
ed   against    us    on  one  side  and  to  quicken  into  life  and  to- 
move    into    energetic    action   the    vast    mass  on  the  other. 
Now  this  meant  a  most    formidable  task,    and    we   had   no- 
right  or    business   to   imagine   that   it    would  prove  to  be 
any  other.     We     had  no     reason    to     expect     that      the 
fitadel  of  monopoly  would  capitulate  at   the    first   assault 
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and  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank  if  we  are  now  dis- 
appointed in  such  unjustifiable  expectations.  Remember, 
gentlemen,  that  those  who  are  arrayed  against  us  and  in 
whose  hands  there  is  the  monopoly  of  power — they  have 
behind  them  practically  the  vast  resources  of  Government, 
in  any  case  they  have  behind  them  the  moral  support  of 
the  Government  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is  but  fair 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  a  body  of  picked  men,  that 
man  for  man  they  are  better  men  than  ourselves ;  they 
have  a  higher  standard  of  duty,  higher  notions  of  patrio- 
tism, higher  notions  of  loyalty  to  each  other,  higher 
notions  of  organised  work  and  of  discipline,  and  they  know 
how  to  make  a  stand  for  the  privileges  of  which  they  are 
in  possession.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  that  they 
are  what  they  are.  If  we  understood  the  true  dignity  of 
political  work,  we  should  rejoice  that  we  are  confronted  by 
opponents  such  as  these.  We  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
privilege  that  we  have  got  to  struggle  with  men  of  this 
calibre,  and  instead  of  giving  ourselves  up  to  despair,  we 
should  look  upon  every  failure,  as  though  it  was  intended 
by  Providence  to  strengthen  us  for  the  next  effort  we 
have  to  make.  As  regards  the  vast  mass  which  we  have 
on  the  other  side,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  work  to  energise  this  vast  mass,  to  put  life 
into  it,  to  make  it  move  along  with  us  ;  and  the  work  is 
bound  to  be  slow,  and  it  is  being  very  slowly  done.  My 
point  in  mentioning  these  two  facts,  viz.,  the  forces  ranged 
on  one  side  and  the  mass  lying  on  the  other,  is  to  show 
to  you  the  tremendously  difficult  nature  of  the  task  that 
lies  before  us,  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us.  I  want  you  to  realize  these  difficul- 
ties properly,  to  consider  what  has  been  the  extent  of  your 
effort  to  overcome  them  and  the  measure  of  success  whicb. 
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has  so  far  attended  that  effort,  and  then  I  feel  sure  you 
"will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  despair  or  indulge  in  coun- 
sels such  as  those  which  of  late  we  have  been  hearing. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  only  for  the  last  1 9  years 
that  this  Congress  has  been  working,  and  when  you  think 
of  the  work  that  you  are  doing — which,  after  all,  is  much 
less  than  what  it  might  be — and  when  you  think  of  the 
results  that  have  so  far  been  achieved,  I  for  one  find  no 
cause  for  despair.  What  has  been  achieved  during  these 
19  years  ?  If  you  will  range  your  eye  over  the  achieve- 
ments, you  will  find  that  there  are  some  results  to  our 
credit  which  need  not  be  despised  at  all.  Our  first 
agitation  was  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the  age 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  That  point  we  were  able 
to  carry  and  the  age  was  raised  from  19  to  2.3.  Our 
next  agitation  was  for  the  expansion  of  Legislative 
Councils.  That  reform  ultimately  came  about,  and 
the  Legislative  Councils  are  more  real  and  more  living 
deliberative  bodies  to-day  than  they  were  16  or  17  years 
ago.  They  are  not  yet  perfect  bodies.  There  is  great 
room  for  improvement  in  their  composition  and  their  scope 
of  work.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  whatsoever,  that  the 
general  level  of  debate  in  these  bodies  is  higher  to-day 
than  it  was  ever  before.  The  character  of  the  speeches 
delivered  by  ncn-official  members  in  the  various  provinces 
shows  as  a  whole  a  better  grasp  of  public  question  and  it 
shows  also  that  the  public  takes  closer  and  more  watchful 
interest  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  the 
Government.  I  think  here  is  a  result  on  which  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  find 
iihat  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  the  Press  of  the  coun- 
try has  become  a  more  potent  instrument  of  progress  than 
Avas  the  case  before.     It  is  quite    true    that    some    of    the 
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journals  are  not  up  to  a   very  high    standard,    but,    taking- 
one  journal   with    another,     they     exercise  a    far   greater 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  country  than  was  the  case 
before.     The  resolutions  that  you    pass    in    your  Congress 
filter  down  to  the  mass  of  our  educated  people,  and  they  are 
in  one  form  or  another  constantly  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  and  the    people    in  the    columns    of  the 
Press.     The  work  of  political  agitation,  which  the  Congress 
has  undertaken,  is  thus  being    carried    day  after   day,  and 
week  after  week,  by  the  Press,  and  this  greater  activity  of 
the  Press  you  must  also  put  to  the   credit  of  the  Congress;. 
Again,  you  find  that  the  difterent  provinces  of  the  countiy 
feel  now  drawn  closer  together  than  was    the    case  before  ; 
that  we  throb  with  the    same   national   impulse,    rejoicing 
over  the  same  failures   and     shai'ing    in   the   same    hopes. 
And  here  I  think  is  a  test  of  a  growing  nationality,  if  ever 
you  had  a  test.     All  these  things  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress.     Having  achieved   these   things  dux'ing  the  last 
15  or  16  years   with  such  feeble   efforts   as    we   have   put 
forth,  I  think  it  is  not    open    to   any  one    to    indulge   in 
language  of  despair. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
the  difficulties  of  political  agitation  have  increased  of  late 
in  this  country.  On  account  of  the  Congress,  local  political 
organizations  have  been  overshadow^ed  ;  on  account  of  the 
Congress,  Imperial  questions  have  cast  into  the  shade 
Provincial  questions.  Politicians  in  different  parts  of  India 
do  not  now  feel  interested  to  the  same  extent  in  local  and 
provincial  questions  as  before.  This  fact  has  got  to  be 
admitted.  Further,  the  opposition  that  is  oftered  to  us  on 
the  other  side  has  become  more  organised.  When  the 
Congress  itself  did  not  exist,  it  was  po.ssible  for  many  Eng- 
lishmen to  express  a   sort  of    platonic  sympathy    with  our 
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aspirations.  Now,  however,  that  they  find  that  we  are  in 
earnest  and  are  making  organized  efforts  to  realize  our  aspira- 
tions, there  are  not  many  who  are  anxious  to  associate 
themselves  with  us  in  this  work  of  agitation.  Further, 
our  difficulties  have  increased  of  late  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  narrow  imperialism — not  the  nobler 
imperialism  which  would  work  for  the  elevation  of  all  who 
are  included  within  the  Empire,  but  the  narrower  imperia- 
lism which  looks  upon  the  world  as  though  it  was  made  for 
one  race  only  and  which  is  found  in  season  and  out  of 
season  of  setting  up  an  image  of  its  own  achievements  and 
standing  in  adoration  before  it.  To  this  imperialism  we 
owe  the  tendency  which  has  been  too  much  in  evidence  of 
late  to  explain  away,  and  at  times  even  openly  to  repudiate 
solemnly  given  pledges,  and  it  constitutes  a  phase  of  the 
situation  which  certainly  may  cause  us  some  anxiety.  But, 
after  all,  these  new  difficulties  come  to  nothing  very  much. 
They  only  mean  that  we  m.ust  redouble  our  efforts,  put 
more  energy  and  life  into  our  work,  and  rise  equal  to  the 
occasion.  There  are  men  who  say  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  our  political  agitation,  that  history  does  not 
afford  us  an  example  of  people  gaining  anything  by  such 
methods  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  what  they  think  to  be  more  likely  to  be  achieved, 
namely,  the  industiual  development  of  the  country.  A 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Chowdhury,  who  presided  over  the 
last  Provincial  Conference  of  Bengal,  delivered  the  other 
day  an  address,  some  parts  of  which  I  read  with  great 
admiration  but  other  paits  of  which  I  failed  to  comprehend 
altogether.  He  laid  down  the  somewhat  startling  pro- 
position, that  a  subject-race  can  have  no  politics.  Now  this 
is  one  of  those  half-truths  which  are  really  more  dangerous- 
than  untruths  themselves.     If  you  understand   the  word 
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""  politics  "  in  the  sense  of  international  politics,  then,  of 
course,  the  proposition  is  correct ;  but  if  politics  is  the 
term  wider  than  international  politics,  as  we  know  it  is,  a 
subject-race  has  as  much  right  and  as  much  reason  as,  and 
perhaps  more  right  and  more  reason  to  have  politics  of  its 
own  than,  the  races  which  are  self-governing  and  dominant. 
You  have  to  fight  against  the  ascendancy  of  a  dominant 
class,  you  have  to  fight  to  get  admittance  into  those  ranks 
of  power  which  are  at  present  closed  to  you.  All  this 
implies  political  work  of  the  highest  character.  Do  not, 
therefore,  be  misled  by  propositions  of  this  kind.  In  regard 
-to  the  advice  that  we  should  now  concentrate  our  efibrts  oa 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  while  I  have  the 
-deepest  sympathy  with  all  eSorts  for  our  industrial  ad- 
vancement, I  beg  you  to  remember  there  are  great  limits 
to  that  kind  of  work  also.  It  is  with  me  a  firm  conviction 
that  unless  you  have  a  more  effective  and  more  potent 
voice  in  the  government  of  your  own  country,  in  the 
administration  of  your  own  affairs,  in  the  expenditure 
of  your  own  i^evenues,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
effect  much  in  the  way  of  industrial  development.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that'  those  who  are 
asking  you  to-day  to  give  up  political  agitation  and  confine 
yourselves  to  industrial  development  only  will  ten  years 
hence  be  as  despondent  about  the  results  achieved  in  the 
industrial  field  as  they  are  to-day  about  political  agitation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  such 
political  work  as  is  being  at  present  done  in  the  country. 
Far  from  it — I  think  no  man  feels  more  keenly  than  my- 
self that  things  should  be  as  they  are.  But  that  only 
means  that  we  must  work  more  strenuously,  not  that  the 
work  done  in  the  past  deserves  to  be  condemned,  not  that 
iihe  methods  of  the  past  deserve  to  be  discredited  and  dis- 
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carded.  It  is  our  duty  to  recognise  the  demands  which 
the  present  makes  on  us,  by  putting  more  Hfe  and  energy 
into  our  work.  Our  public  life  is  really  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tive because  it  is  so  faint-hearted  and  so  soulless.  Very 
few  of  us  have  really  faith  in  the  work  we  are  doing. 
When  men  take  up  vork  in  a  mechanical  spirit,  without 
believing  in  it,  you  should  not  be  surprised  if  no  great  re- 
sults are  achieved.  We  all  admire  and  talk  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Japan.  Many  of  us  have  of  late  been  reading 
the  history  of  Japan,  I  too  am  trying  to  follow  the  story 
of  Japan.  What  do  I  find  ?  In  the  first  place  there  has- 
always  been  a  tremendously  strong  national  feeling  in 
that  country.  That  has  been  Japan's  own.  It  was  not 
brought  into  the  country  by  those  Western  methods  which 
Japan  adopted  forty  years  ago.  Such  national  feeling  is 
bound  to  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  that  national  feeling,  what  strikes  me  most  in 
the  history  of  Japan  is  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the 
lead  of  the  leaders  has  been  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  the  land.  Therein  to  my  mind  lies  the  great 
secret  of  Japan's  success.  Leaders  of  thought  in  that 
country  laid  down  lines  of  work  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
willingly  accepted  them,  and  patiently  and  quietly  proceed- 
ed to  do  their  part.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  gieat 
concentration  of  effort  which  enabled  Japan  to  cast  off,, 
so  to  say,  its  ancient  dress  and  to  put  on  new  habiliments. 
jTthis,  then,  is  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  Japan,  that 
if  our  work  is  to  be  successful,  our  efforts  must  be  concen- 
trated, and  efforts  cannot  be  concentrated  unless  leaders 
receive  from  followers  that  disciplined  obedience  which 
you  find  in  Japan.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  got  many 
single-minded  leaders  in  the  country  to  lead  us,  but  we  are- 
not  wholly  without  them.     We  have  one  such  man   in  Sir 
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Pherozeshah  Mehta  ;  earnest  and  patriotic,  possessing  high 
:abilities,  and  qualified  in  every  way  to  lead  the  country. 
But  these  men  must  receive  more  implicit  support 
from  the  bulk  of  our  educated  men.  It  is  a  good, 
habit  to  think  for  one-self,  but  where  concentration  of 
efforts  is  needed,  unless  questions  of  conscience  are  in- 
volved, men  must  be  prepared  to  suboi'dinate  their 
judgment  to  that  of  those  whom  they  are  expected  to 
follo^^  There  must  be  more  discipline  in  our  public  life. 
At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  greater  realisation  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  them.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  politics  could 
afford  to  be  amateurish  in  this  land.  It  has  been  amateu- 
rish in  the  past  ;  but  the  struggle  is  growing  keener  and 
keener  and  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  take  up  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  public- life  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  choose  their  profession  and  devote  their  energies  to 
it.  For  such  work  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  class 
from  whose  ranks  the  members  of  our  Legislative  Councils 
are  drawn.  I  do  not  expect  every  one  of  these  members 
to  give  up  his  daily  occupation  and  to  take  up  this  work. 
But  surely  in  every  province,  the  country  has  the  right  to 
expect  at  least  one  or  two  men  to  come  forward  and  give 
more  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  building  up  of  the 
public  life,  whose  weakness  we  all  so  much  deplore.  These 
men  could  then  be  centred  round  whom  our  young  men 
•could  group  and  band  themselves  together,  and  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  build  up  a  much  higher  type  of  public 
life  than  now.  I  have  tried  so  far  to  establish  two  or 
-three  propositions.  There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the 
situation  to  make  us  despair.  Those  that  indulge  in 
-counsels  of  despair,  those  that  use  language  such  as  I  have 
:  already  referred  to — who  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
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hy  political  agitation — they  really  do  a  great  disservice  to 
"the  country ;  they  do  nothing  themselves  and  they  only 
paralj'se  the  eftbrts  of  others.  It  is  said  that  history 
fui^nishes  no  example  of  a  subject-people  rising  by  such 
methods  as  ours.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  myself  paid 
some  attention  to  history  ;  and  if  I  have  been  convinced 
of  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  this ;  that  you  can 
never  have  a  perfect  parallel  in  history.  It  is  impossible 
for  circumstances  to  repeat  themselves,  though  you  have 
-the  common  saying  that  history  repeats  itself.  It  may  be 
that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish  an  instance 
where  a  subject-race  has  risen  by  agitation.  If  so,  we 
shall  supply  that  example  for  the  first  time.  The  history 
of  the  world  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  there  are  more 
chapters  to  be  added  ;  therefore  we  must  not  be  discourag- 
ed by  the  lessons  which  some  people  profess  to  draw  from 
history.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  longer. 
The  great  need  of  the  situation  is  that  you  should  have 
more  faith  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  and 
that  you  should  be  ready  to  make  more  sacrifices  for 
that  work.  Gon?idering  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  working  so  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  dis.satis- 
fied  with  what  has  been  achieved.  It  is  true  that,  for 
some  time  past,  the  forces  of  reaction  have  been  gain- 
ing in  strength.  Reactionary  legislation  against  which 
the  whole  country  had  protested  has  been  fixed  on  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  protest.  Some  recent  utterances 
of  men  in  high  authority  have  been  conceived  in  a 
spirit  calculated  to  spread  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  But  all 
these  are  passing  features  of  the  situation.  I  am  quite 
confident  these  things  will  pass  away  and  in  proportion  as 
we  put  forth  greater  efforts,  in  that  proportion  shall  success 
he  achieved  by  us.  Our  cause  is  a  cause  for  which  every  one 
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of  us  can  do  something.  Those  who  have  money  can  give 
funds  ;  those  that  have  leisure  can  give  time  ;  those  that- 
have  ability  can  devote,  can  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  on  different  questions.  Young  men  might 
come  forward    to   take    up    the   work    of    missionaries    in 

9  connection  with  this  cause.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
work  to  be  done  for  which  we  want  young  men,  who  will 
be  willing  to  take  their  instructions  from  their  elders, 
willing  to  go  among  the  public,  without  noise  or  fuss,  not 
anxious  to  address  meetings  but  willing  and  content   to   do 

^  quiet  work.  If  we  all  recognise  our  respective  duties  in 
this  spirit,  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  our  present  efforts 
into  a  great,  rousing  movement  for  the  political  emancipation 
of  this  land.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  movement  all  our 
petty  personal  differences  will  sink,  all  our  squabbles  will 
vanish,  our  faith  will  shine  radiantly,  sacrifices  will  be 
made  to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  and  the  country  will 
march  onwards,  will  press  onwards  to  the  realisation  of 
that  destiny  of  which  we  should  dream  by  night  and  on 
which  we  should  muse  by  day. 
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ENT4LA.ND'3  DUT^  TO  IXDIA.' 

[TAi/oUoio-lng  is  the  fiM  ti:c(  of'the  speech  delivered  6y 
the  Hon.  Mr.  GoJchile  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  Xovemher 
1905,  at  the  Xational  Liberal  Club,  London  : — ] 

Sir  Heniy  Cotton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  for  their  kind  invitation  to  me  to  address- 
them  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  India.  Political  re- 
formers in  India  are,  in  one  sense,  the  natural  allies  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  England  ;  for  we,  in  India,  are  strug- 
gling to  assert  in  our  own  country  those  very  principles 
which  are  now  the  accepted  creed  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
England.  Peace,  retrenchment  and  reform  are  our  watch- 
words, as  they  are  yours.  "SVe  are  like  you  seeking  ta 
throw  open  to  the  unprivileged  many  the  advantages  which 
at  present  are  a  monopoly  of  the  privileged  few  ;  and  we 
are  fighting  against  the  predominance  of  the  interests 
of  a  class  over  those  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  I  use  the  word  '  allies '  only  in  a  limited 
sense — in  the  sense  of  parties  that  have  a  common 
aim,  even  though  they  do  not  take  joint  or  common 
action  in  pursuing  that  aim.  And  I  recognize  that, 
as  things  are,  we  can't  claim  to  be  allies  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  any  fuller  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  nothing  to  offer  the  Liberal 
Party  in  return  for  what  it  can  do  foi-  us,  except  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  of  a  helpless  people,  and  this 
may  not  count  for  much  in  the  eyes  of  many.  However,, 
of  one  thing  I  am  cei'tain — that  we  ai'e  entitled  to  look 
for  sympathy  and  support  from  the  Liberal  Party  when 
we  address  our  appeal  to  that  party  for  a  large  and 
68 
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steadily  increasing  measure  of  self-government  being 
conceded  to  the  people  of  India.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  now,  roughly  speaking,  a  hundred  years  since  the 
destinies  of  India  and  England  came  to  be  linked  together. 
How  we  came  under  your  rule  is  a  question  into  which  no 
useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  enquiring  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  say  for  my  country- 
men. First,  that  because  we  came  under  the  rule  of 
foreigners,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  like  some  savage 
or  semi -civilized  people  whom  you  have  subjugated.  The 
people  of  India  are  an  ancient  race  who  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  long  before  the  ancestors  of 
European  nations  understood  what  civilization  was.  India 
has  been  the  brith-place  of  great  religions.  She  was  also 
the  cradle  and  long  the  home  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
of  science  and  arts.  But  God  does  not  give  everything  to 
every  people,  and  India  in  the  past  was  not  known  for  that 
love  of  liberty  and  that  appreciation  of  free  institutions 
■which  one  finds  to  be  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
West.  Secondly,  because  the  Indians  are  under  the  rule 
of  foreigners,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  lacking  in 
what  is  called  the  martial  spirit ;  for  some  of  the  best 
troops  that  fight  the  battles  of  the  Empire  to-day  are 
drawn  from  the  Indians  themselves.  I  mention  these  two 
things  because  I  want  you  to  recognize  that,  though  we 
have  lost  our  independence,  we  have  not,  on  that  account, 
quite  forfeited  our  title  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
I  civilized  people.  Your  earlier  race  of  statesmen,  indeed, 
j  uever  failed  to  recognize  this  freely.  They  perceived  the 
finger  of  Providence  in  the  succession  of  events  which 
ultimately  set  a  small  island  at  one  end  of  the  world  to 
rule  over  a  great  country  at  another  end  of  the  world  ;  and 
iihey  were  quite  sincere  when  they  stated  that  they  regard- 
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•«d  India  as  a  solemn  trust  and  that  they  would  administer 
the   country   in   the   spirit  in  which  all  trusts  ought  to  be 
administered,    i.e.,    with    the    sole  object  of  promoting  the 
best    interests      of    the    Indians    themselves.     Well,    a 
hundred    years    have     now    elapsed    since    then  and  no 
one    can    charge     us    with     being    in    a    hurry    to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  if  we    now    pass    under     review     the 
results    of    your    hundred    years'    rule    in  India.     The 
first  task  that  confronted  your  statesmen     in     India    was 
naturally    the    consolidation    of    your    rule,  and  this  they 
;proceeded     to    eft'ect     by    introducing    into  that  country 
the    appliances    of    your    material    civilization    and    by 
elaborating      there     an     administrative      machinery  con- 
forming to  the  type  that  prevails  in  the   West.     And,  on 
the  whole,  this  work  has  been   extremely  well  done.     The 
country  is  now  covered  with  Railways  and  Post  Offices  ind 
Telegraphs.     Peace  and  order  reign  throughout  the  land. 
■Justice,  though  costly,  is  fairly  administered   as  between 
Indian  and  Indian,  though,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  matter 
between  Indian  and  Englishman,  it  is  another  story.     Of 
course,    the    machinery   of    administration    that  has  been 
evolved  is  by  no  means  perfect — there  are  obvious  defects 
of  a  serious  character  which  need  not  be  there — but,  on  the 
whole,  I  repeat,  this  part  of  your  work  has  been  extremely 
well   done   and   you    are   entitled  to   regard  it  with  a  just 
sense  of  satisfaction.     Side  by  side  with  consolidation,  your 
statesmen  had  to  undertake  another   work — that  of  con- 
ciliation.    And  this  work  of  reconciling  the  people  of  India 
to  the  rule  of  foreigners — a  difficult  and  deUcate  task — has 
also  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.     This  result  has  beeu 
-achieved  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign  of  England 
enunciating  a  noble  policy  towards  India  and  by  the  intro- 
-duction  into  that  country  of  what   is  known  as  Western. 
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education — the  same  kind  of  education  that  is  given  tc 
3fouv  youth-  in  3"0ur  schools  and  colleges — an  education 
that,  among  other  things,  inspires  one  with  a  love  of  free 
institutions  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  your 
Parliament  passed  an  Act,  known  as  the  Charter  Act  of 
183:-^,  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
"of  India  was  to  be  based.  And  twenty-five  years  later,  the- 
late  Queen  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  the  people  of  India 
reiterating  the  same  policy.  The  Charter  Ace  of  1833  and 
the  Proclamation  of  1858  pledge  the  word  of  your  Parlia- 
ment and  yor.r  Sovereign  to  the  people  of  India — and 
these  ai'e  the  only  two  authorities  that  can  speak  in  your 
name — that  the  sole  aim  of  British  rule  in  India  is  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people  and  that,, 
in  the  government  of  the  country',  there  would  be  equality 
for  the  two  races,  no  disability  of  any  kind  being  imposed 
on  any  one  b}"  reason  merely  of  race  or  colour  or  creed.  A 
policy  so  enunciated  was  bound  to  win  all  hearts  and  it 
went  a  long  v\ay  to  reconcile  the  people  of  India  to  your 
rule.  Along  with  this  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
your  government,  came  the  opening  of  schools  and  colleges- 
•such  as  you  l.cive  in  your  own  country,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  three  older  Universities  of  India  were 
established  almost  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny. 
Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  the  gates  of  Western  know- 
ledge were  thrown  open  to  us  with  a  clear  anticipation  of 
the  results  that  were  likely  to  follow  ;  and  in  a  well-known 
speecli  Lord  Macaulay  used  memorable  language  in 
this  connection.  He  observed  that  it  was,*  perhaps,  in- 
evitable that  the  people  of  India,  having  been  brought 
up  in  Western  knowledge,  would  in  course  of  time  de» 
mand  Eurcp-ean  institutions  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  and  he  said :  — 
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Whether  such  a  day  will  ever   eome  I  know  not ;  but    never  - 
will  I  attempt  to  avert  or  retard  it.     Whenever  it  eoaes,  it  will  be 
the  proudest  day  in  English  history. 

Thus    your    declared    policy    towards    India    and    the 

introduction  of  Western   education,   joined  to  your   higher 

Western  standards   of  government,  effected   the  work  of 

conciliation  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  twenty  years  ago, 

an  Englishman   going   out   to  India  Avould   have  found  on 

every  side  a  frank  acceptance  by  the  people  of  British  rule 

as  their  national   rule,   as  they  then  fully  believed  that, 

under  that  rule,   they   would  be  allowed  to   work  out  their 

own  salvation   and   eventually   attain  the  colonial  type   of 

government — so   that    they    could    remain    within    your 

Empire  and   yet  have  a  position   v^orthy  of  their  self-i'es- 

pect.     And     if   to-day      this     faith     has    been    seinously 

weakened,  it  is  because    your    statesmen    have    now    been 

hesitating  at  the  third    stage    that   has    become    inevitable' 

after     consolidation     and      conciliation — the      stage      of 

reconstruction.     When    you    first    started    your    work    in 

India,  when  Western   standards   of  administration   had  to 

be  introduced  into  the  country  and  there  was  no  Western 

education  to  enable  us  to  undei\stand    those    standards     it 

was,  perhaps,  indispensable  that  all  power  should  be   lodged 

in  the  hands  of  a  few  English  officials.      But  now  that  the 

schools  and  colleges  and  universities  have  been  doing  their 

work  for  half  n  century  and  more,  and  when    a   large  and 

steadily  increasing  class  of  men  educated  after  the  Western 

model — a  class  qualified  and   anxious  to  take  part  in  the 

administration   of  the  country — hds  come  into  eristence' 

you  must  reconstruct  the  foundations  of  your  rule  so  as  to 

iind  room  for  these  men  inside  the  administration   if  th0 

pledges  given   in  your  name  are  intended  to  be  redeemed; 

Unfortunately  it  is  here  that  the  statesmen  responsible  for 

the  government  of  India  are  hesitating,  with  results  which 
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already  threaten  to  be  disastrous.     Twenty-five  years  ago^ 
indeed,  a  noble  attempt  was  made  by  a  great  Englishman^, 
who  went  out  to  rule  there  as  Viceroy,  at  sueh  reconstruc- 
tion and  his    name  is   cherished   to  the   present   day  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  affection   and  gratitude  throughout 
India.     Lord  Ripon — that  is  that  Viceroy's  name — strove 
hard  and  manfully  for  five  years  to  liberalise  the  founda- 
tions of  British  rule  in  India  and  introduce,  to  some  extent, 
those  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  country  which 
the  people  had  been  led  to  expect  and  whieh  the  spread  of 
"Western    education   among  them    had  rendered  inevitable. 
He  gave  the  country  a  little  local  self-government;  he  gave 
an   important   stimulus   to   education  ;    and    he   tried    to- 
remove   some   of   those  glaring   inequalities  between  the 
Indian  and  tbe  Englishman  which  at  present  prevail  in  that 
country.      What    was    the    result?     He    exposed    him- 
self   to   such   fierce   persecution    at  the  hands  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  India,  that  no  successor  of  his  has  ventured 
to  repeat  his  experiment.     Not  only  that  ;  during  the  last 
few  years,  a  reactionary  policy  has  been    pursued    towards 
the  educated  classes  of  the  country   and  this  reaction  has 
taken  the  form  of  active  repression  during  the   last   three 
years  of  Lord  Curzon's  administration.     Now,  I  want  you 
to  see  that  such  repression  can  never   succeed.     According, 
to  the  last  census,  there  are  a  million  men  in  India  to-day 
■who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  some  sort  of  English 
education.     You  cannot  hope  to  keep  this  large  and  growing 
class  shut  out  completely  from  power,  as  at  present.     Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  perpetuate  the  present    monopoly    of 
power  by  the  bureaucracy,  your   national  honour   demands- 
that  such  an  attempt  should  not  be  made.     But  it   is   not 
possible,  and  any  attempt   to    achieve    the  impossible    can 
cnly  end  in  disaster.     Already  great   harm  has  been  done.- 
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The  faith  of  my  countrymen  in  British  rule,  so  strong  at 
one  time,  has  been  seriously  weakened  and  large  numbers- 
of  young  men  are  coming  forward  who  do  not  believe  in  it 
at  all.  The  situation  is  one  that  must  fill  all  thoughtful 
minds  with  serious  apprehensions  about  the  future,  and 
unless  you  here  realize  it  properly,  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how- 
it  is  to  mend. 

Ladies    and  gentlemen,  1    have   admitted   that    your" 
countrymen  are   entitled   to    great    credit    for  having   in- 
troduced into  an  Oriental  country  the  Western  type  of  the 
machinery    of      administration.     But,     after     all,     such 
machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end — it  is  not  the  end  in  itself.  • 
It  is,    therefore,  necessary  to   consider   how   far  the    best 
interests — material  and  moral — of  the  people  of  India  have 
been  promoted    by    your    administration    during    the   last 
hundred  years.     This,  in  reality,  is  the   main  test — I    had 
almost  said  the  supreme  test.     If  the   results,  judged    by 
this  test,  were  satisfactory,  however  much  one  might  object 
on  principle  to  the  present  form  of  government  maintained 
in  India,  there  would  be  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  results  are  found  to  be  on  the 
whole  unsatisfactory,  for  the  sake  of  your  national  honour 
as  also  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people    themselves,  a 
reconsideration    of    the    existing    arrangements     becomes 
necessary.     Let  us  first  consider  the  moral  results.     These, 
it  will  be  found,   are  of   a   mixed  character.     There   is   a 
great  deal  in  them  which  you  may  regard  with  satisfaction 
and  even  pride.     The  blessings  of  peace,  the  establishment  A 
of  law  and  order,  the  introduction   of  ^Vestern    education, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  appreciation  of   liberal    ) 
institutions  that  have  followed  in  its    wake — all    these  are  / 
things  that  stand  to   the   credit    of   your   rule.     On    the 
other  hand,   there  are  great  evils  too,  and  of   these   none. 
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to  my  mind,  is  so  great  ns  the  continuous  dwarfing  or 
stunting  of  ovir  race  that  is  taking  place  under  your 
rule.  Our  rigorous  exclusion  from  all  power  and  all- 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  in  the  history  of  humanity,  involving, 
as  it  does,  an  enforced  disuse  of  our  national  abilities — 
is  leading  to  a  steady  deterioration  of  our  race,  and  this, 
1^  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  cruel,  an  iniquitous  wrong  you 
are  inflicting  upon  us.  According  to  a  Parliamentary 
return  published  in  1892,  there  are  iti  India  altogether 
about  2,400  officers  carrying  a  salary  of  £700  and  upwards, 
and  of  these  only  about  60  ai'e  held  by  Indians,  and  even 
most  of  these  are  of  a  comparatively  low  level.  Another 
great  evil  is  indicated  by  the  present  political  status  of  the 
Indian  people.  All  the  three  hundred  millions  of  them  put 
together  have  not  got,  under  the  constitution,  as  much 
power  as  a  single  elector  in  England  to  affect  the  position 
of  the  Govei'nment.  Then  the  entire  population  is  kept 
disarmed  and  as  though  it  was  not  enough  humiliation  to 
the  Indians  to  be  deprived  thus  of  their  natural  right  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  England 
has  recently  entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  Oriental 
nation — a  nation  that  has  borrowed  much  in  the  past  from 
India — to  repel  foreign  aggx^ession  on  the  borders  of  India 
and,  incidentally,  to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of 
bondage  for  the  Indians  themselves.  This  is  our  position 
in  our  own  country.  If  we  go  to  your  Self-governing 
Colonies  like  Natal,  we  ai'e  treated  as  outside  the  pale 
of  civilisation,  and  they  object  to  our  walking  on  the  foot- 
paths, or  travelling  in  fii*st-class  carriages,  or  in  seeking 
accommodation  at  hotels !  In  Crown  Colonies  like  the 
Transvaal,  our  humiliation  is  even  more  complete.  Among 
the  reasons  for  which  you  went  to  war  with  those  two  Boer 
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Republics,  wiping  them,  in  the  encl,  out  of  existence,  you 
made  rather  prominent  mention  of  certain  oi  dinances  which 
the  Boer  Governments  had  promulgated  against  the 
Indians  residing  within  their  terintories.  But  though 
these  ordinances  existed  on  paper  in  the  time  of  the  Boer 
Republics,  they  never  were  actually  enforced,  because  those 
Governments  were  afraid  of  the  mighty  arm  of  England 
that  they  thought  was  behind  the  Indians.  But  now  that 
the  territories  have  become  Crown  Colonies,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  English  Colonial  Office,  these  same  ordi- 
nances, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are  being  rigorously 
enforced  against  us.  If  this  is  our  position  in  your  Enfpire 
after  our  having  been  a  hundred  years  under  your  rule,  I 
am  sure  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  moi'al  results  of  your 
rule  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  material  results,  and  here,  I  am  strry  to  say,  the 
verdict  is  even  more  emphatic  against  your  rule.  I  firmly 
believe,  and  I  say  this  after  a  careful  study  of  about 
twenty  years  of  the  question,  that  the  economic  results  of 
British  rule  in  India  have  been  absolutely  disastrovis.  That 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  India  are  at  present  sunk  in  fright- 
ful poverty  is  now  admitted  by  all,  including  the  most 
inveterate  official  optimist.  A  few  facts,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  to  bring  this  home  clearly  to  your  minds. 
Your  average  annual  income  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£42  per  head.  Ours,  according  to  official  estimates,  is 
about  £2  per  head  and  according  to  non-official  estimates, 
only  a  little  more  than  £  1  per  head.  Your  imports  per 
head  ai'e  about  £13;  ours  about  5s.  per  head.  The  total 
deposits  in  your  Postal  Savings  Bank  amount  to  148  mil- 
lion sterling  and  you  have  in  addition  in  the  Trustees 
Savings  Banks  about  .52  million  sterling.  Our  Postal 
Savings  Bank  deposits,  with   a   population   seven  times  as 
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large  as  yours,  are  only  about  7  million  sterling  and  even- 
of  this  a  little  over  one-tenth  is  held  by  Europeans.  Your 
total  paid-up  capital  of  joint-stock  companies  is  about  1,900 
million  sterling.  Ours  is  not  quite  26  million  sterling 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  again  is  European.  Four- 
fifths  of  our  people  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  and 
agriculture  has  been  for  some  time  steadily  deteriorating. 
Indian  agriculturists  are  too  poor  and  are,  moreover,  too 
heavily  indebted  to  be  able  to  apply  any  capital  to  land, 
and  the  result  is  that  over  the  greater  part  of  India  agri- 
culture is,  as  Sir  James  Caird  pointed  ovxt  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  only  a  process  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  steadily  diminishing,  being  now  only  about 
8  to  9  bushels  an  acre  against  about  30  bushels  here  in 
England  ;  the  losses  of  the  agricultural  community  during 
the  famines  of  the  last  eight  years  in  crops  and  cattle  have, 
according  to  a  competent  Commission,  amounted  to  200' 
million  sterling.  Forty  millions  of  people,  according  to 
one  great  Anglo-Indian  authority — Sir  William  Hunter — 
pass  through  life  with  only  one  meal  a  day.  According  to 
another  authority — Sir  Charles  Elliot — seventy  millions- 
of  people  in  India  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  their 
hunger  fully  satisfied  even  once  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  year.  The  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  thus  consi- 
dered by  itself,  is  truly  appalling.  And  if  this  is  the 
state  of  things  after  a  hundred  years  of  your  rule,  you. 
cannot  claim  that  your  principal  aim  in  India  has  been 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people. 
But  this  is  not  all.  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  to> 
show  that  even  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  mass 
of  people  in  India  has  been  further  deteriorating 
steadily.  Thus  famines  are  growing  more  frequent, 
their   extent   is  larger   and  the   sufiering  they     occasion. 
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more  acute  and  widespread.  Then  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  plague  has  been  ravaging  the  country 
in  addition  to  famines.  Now  to  those  who  consider 
the  matter  superficially,  the  plague  may  appear  to  be 
only  a  Providential  scourge.  But  it  really  carries 
away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  because,  owing 
to  constant  under-feeding,  the  people  have  not  got  the 
stamina  to  resist  the  attacks  of  plague.  Then  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,. 
the  population  in  the  older  provinces  of  India  has  been 
stationary  and  in  some  of  them  it  has  even  declined  !  But 
the  most  conclusive  testimony  on  this  point — a  testimony 
that  there  is  no  getting  over — is  supplied  by  the  death-rate 
of  the  country.  Let  us  take  the  last  twenty  years — I 
take  this  long  period  of  twenty  years,  because  we  shall  not 
then  be  open  to  the  charge  that  we  have  only  taken  a  few 
years  rendered  abnormal  by  famine  or  plague — and  to 
emphasize  the  situation,  let  us  compare  the  movement  of' 
the  death-rate  in  India  with  that  of  the  death-rate  in 
England  during  the  same  time.  Let  us  divide  these 
twenty  years  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each — that  is 
the  only  way  to  present  a  fairly  reliable  generalization — 
and  what  do  we  find  ?  In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  an 
average  annual  death-rate  was  between  24  and  25  per 
thousand  ;  yours  at  that  time  was  about  20  per  thousand. 
In  the  next  five  years,  ours  rose  from  under  25  to  about 
28  per  thousand.  Yours,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  condition  of  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  fell  from  20  to  between  18  and  19.  In  the 
third  period  of  five  years,  our  death-rate  further  mounted 
from  28  to  30  per  thousand.  Yours  again  came  down 
from  over  18  to  about  17.  Finally,  in  the  last  period, _ 
ours  went  up  still   higher — from    30   to    about    32,    while- 
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yours  has  fallen  still  further  from  17  to  less  than  16.  For 
the  last  year  it  stands,  according  to  the  Statistical  Abs- 
tract for  British  India  recently  published,  at  about  35  per 
thousand.  Thus  during  the  last  twenty  yeai\s,  while  your 
death-i-ate  has  been  steadily  declining,  ours  has  risen  by 
no  less  than  10  per  thousand,  which  on  a  population  of 
three  hundred  millions  means  three  million  deaths  annually 
more  than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  Surely  this  is 
a  frightful  sum  of  human  misery  and  you  must  find  out 
where  the  responsibility  for  it  is,  for  there  must  be  res- 
ponsibility somewhere.  I  think  I  need  not  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject  of  the  material  condition  of  India.  To 
any  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  this  fearful  im- 
poverishment  was  bound  to  result  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  British  rule.  The  administration  by  a  foreign 
agency  is  so  costly  and  the  dominant  position  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's position  in  every  field  gives  him  such  an  advant- 
age in  acquiring  wealth  in  India,  that  a  large  drain  of 
wealth  has  continuously  gone  on  for  years  and  j'ears  from 
India  to  England.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the  net 
e  .cess  of  our  exports  over  imports  has  amounted  to  about 
a  tliuu.saiid  million  pounds.  Xo  country — and  least  of  all 
a  poor  country  like  India— can  stand  so  large  a  drain  ; 
and  steady  impoverishment  has  been  the  natural  conse- 
quence. Well,  things  cannot  go  on  at  this  rate  for 
long,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  must 
be  sought  in  the  steady  association  of  the  people  of  India 
with  the  administration  of  their  own  affaii-s  till  at 
last  the  colonial  type  of  govei'nment  is  reached.  As 
things  ai'e  managed  at  present,  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  do  not  occupy  the  fii-st  place  nor  the  second  place 
-nor  even  the  third  place  on  the  slate  of  Government. 
Xevuly  half  the  net  revenue  is  eaten  up   by  army    charges. 
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Large  salaries  are  paid  to  English  officials  and  the   charge 
on  their  account  is    steadily    rising.     Nearly  one-third    of 
the  net  revenue  is  withdrawn  from   India    to   be  spent    in 
this  country  for   purposes    of    the    Government.     Railway 
extension  has  taken  precedence  of    irrigation   in    the    past, 
because  English  capitalists  are    interested    in    the    former.. 
The  progress  of  the  people  is  obviously  bound  up  with  the 
spread  of  pinmary  education — but    how    little    so    far    has 
been  done  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,   at  the   present 
moment,  four   villages    out   of   every   five   are   without   a- 
school-house  and  seven  children  out  of   eight   are   growing 
up  in  darkness  and  all  the  moral  helplessness  which  comes 
of  such  darkness.     The  greatest  need  of  the  hour  at   pre- 
sent i'l  India  is  industrial  education,  and  yet  there   is    not 
a  single  decent  technical  institute   in    the   whole   country. 
The  tru^h  is,  there  is  nobody  at  present  in  the  Government 
of  India  whose  interests  are    permanently    identified    with 
those  of  the  people.     As  long  as  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinues, it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that   large    questions  which 
are  urgently   pressing   for   solution    and   which    must    be 
dealt  with  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  with  the  sole  aim   of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  people — such  as  the   spread 
of    primary   education   and    of   industrial    education,   the 
fearful  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  and  such  others — will 
receive  the  attention  they  require. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
establish  to  you  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  pre- 
sent bureaucratic  form  of  administration  in  India  on  more 
liberal  lines  so  as  to  associate  the  people  of  the  country 
with  that  administration.  At  present  there  is  no  real  con 
trol  on  the  actions  of  this  bureaucracy  anywhere.  We  m 
India  have,  of  course,  no  control  whatever.  The  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  for  India  is  expected  to  control  the  adminis- 
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tration  generally,  but  he  is  a  man  who  has    never    been    to 
India  and  his,  therefore,  no   personal    knowledge    of    any- 
thing.    The  constitution,    recognizing    this    disadvantage, 
has  given  him  a  Council  of   ten   members    to    advise    him. 
But  as  there  is  no  Indian  on  this  Council,  and  most  mem- 
bers   are    retired    Anglo-Indian    officials,    the    bias  of  the 
Covincil  is  all  in  favour  of  the  purely  official   regime.     The 
Parliament    in    theory   has    the    power    of   controlling  the 
Government  of  India,  but  the  Seci-etary  of  State  for  India, 
being  a  member    of  the  Cabinet,   can   always  count    on  a 
standing  majority  to  support  him     and     the    control    of 
Parliament    thus    becomes     purely     nominal.       There    is 
thus  practically  no    real    control    anywhere,    and    evei-y 
Liberal  must  admit  that    this    is    a    very    serious    evil. 
"Well,  what  the  people  of  India  ask    now    is    that    they 
themselves  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise   some 
sort  of  control  over  the    Government.     We   recognize    the 
enormous  difficulties  of  the  position  and  we  don't    ask    for 
democratic  institutions  at  once.     Our  immediate   demands 
are,  in  fact,  so  moderate,  that  you  will,  I    have    no    doubt, 
be    astonished    at    our   moderation.     Take    the    Viceroy's 
Lesrislative  Council  in  India.     It  consists  of    25    members 
of    whom    only  4   are    elected    Indians.     This   Council  is 
allowed  to  discuss  the  finances  of  the  country   one  day   in 
the  year,  bvit  there  is,  of  course,  no  real  discussion   and  no 
votes  are  taken  and  no  amendments  allowed  to   be   moved, 
as  the  Budget  has  not  to  be  passed.     Well,  we  ask   in  the 
first  place,  that  half  the  number  of  this  Council  should   be 
elected  and  the  other  half  nominated  by   Government,   the 
Viceroy,  moreover,  retaining  the  power  of  veto.     We  fur- 
ther ask  that  the  Budget  should  be    passed    formally,   and 
that  we  should  have  the  right  to    move    amendments,    the 
jight  for  the  present  being  limited  to,  say,  one  amendment 
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■each  member.  This  is  as  regards  the  Viceroy's  Council. 
In  the  smaller  Provincial  Councils,  we  ask  for  larger 
opportunities  to  influence  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, as  the  Provincial  Governments  deal  only  with  internal 
affairs.  Then  we  ask  that  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council,  at  least  three  should  be 
Indians,  so  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  Indian  view  of  things  before  he  makes  up  his 
mind  on  any  question.  Finally,  we  ask  that  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  Indians — two  for  each  of  the  three  leading  Indian 
Provinces — should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
■Commons.  Six  in  a  House  of  670  will  not  introduce  any 
disturbing  factor,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  affect  the 
"fate  of  ministries.  But,  in  the  first  place,  such  represent- 
ation will  definitely  associate  us  with  a  body  which  con- 
trols the  whole  Empire  and  will  thereby  raise  our  status. 
Secondly,  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
first-hand  the  Indian  view  of  things  ;  and  though  we  may 
be  only  six,  when  we  are  unanimous,  we  shall  represent  a 
moral  force  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  ignore.  It  may 
'be  said  that  if  India  is  allowed  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Colonies  will  ask  for  the  same.  But  the 
'Colonies  have  their  own  Parliaments  and  the  English 
House  of  Commons  is  not  expected  to  exercise  any  direct 
control  over  their  Governments.  I  may  mention  that  the 
French  Colonies  send  deputies  to  the  French  Chamber. 
These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  our  immediate  demands. 
Of  course,  these  measures  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  large  amount  of  decentralization  of  authority  in  India, 
providing  checks  on  the  actions  of  the  bureaucracy  on  the 
«pot.  But  for  this  our  agitation  must  be  in  India  and 
not  in  England.  I  trust  you  are  satisfied  that  we  are 
^miug  at  nothing  revolutionary    and    that    what    we   are 
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immediately  asking  for  i&  only  a  small  instalment  in  the- 
direction  of  self-government.  The  time  is  more  than  ripe 
for  such  an  instalment  being  conceded,  and  I  trust  our 
appeal  to  the  Liberal  Party  of  England  for  its  sympathy 
and  support  in  the  matter  will  not  have  been  addressed  ta 
it  in  vain. 
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[0/t  Taesdaij,  the  loth  Xoveniber  1905,  the  New  ReJoTifni 
Cluh  entertained  Mr.  Gohhale  to  a  comjDUmientaA'y  dinner  at 
the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  London.  Sir  henry  Cotton 
presided  and  propos<>.d  the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  health  of 
*'  Our  distinguished  guest."  The  Uon.  Mr.  Gohhale  made^ 
the  following  speech  on  the  occasion  : — ] 

Sir  Henry  Cotton,  ladies  and  gentlemen : — It  is- 
difficult  for  me  to  find  words  to  express  in  an 
adequate  manner  my  sense  of  the  great  honour  which  the- 
Kew  Reform  Club  has  done  me  this  evening.  I  am  sure 
my  countrymen  in  India  will  be  profoundly  gratified  to- 
read  the  terms  in  which  the  invitation  of  this  Club  has 
been  couched.  The  invitation  states  that  this  banquet  is 
intended  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Club's  sense  of  the  high 
Imperial  responsibility  of  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  welfare  of  their  Indian  fellow-subjects.  It 
was  precisely  to  rouse  the  British  people  to  a  sense  of  this 
responsibility  that  I  was  charged  by  my  countrymen  to 
undertake  this  mission,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  feel 
greatly  encouraged  when  they  see  an  important  political 
body  like  the  New  Reform  Club  expressing  in  so  signal  a 
manner  their  sympathy  with  our  aims  and  our  work.  You 
Sir,  and  those  Englishmen  Vho  think  with  you,  very  often 
speak  of  the  awakening  of  India.  To  my  mind  this  banquet 
is  a  sign,  a  most  gratifying  and  unmistakable  sign  of 
another  awakening — the  awakening  of  England  to  the 
claims  of  India.  I  think  it  is  time  such  an  awakening 
took  place.  It  was  in  18.3.S  that  your  Parliament 
announced  to  the  peoj^le  of  India  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  would  be  so  conducted  that  there  would  be  na 
69    • 
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governing  caste  in  that  country,  and  that   the    rule   would 
be  one  of  equality  for  the  two  races  in  that   land.     Three- 
fourths   of   a  century  have  since  elapsed,  and  still  you  not 
only   find    a    governing    caste    in  that  land,  but  that  caste 
is  as  vigorous,  as  dominant,  as  exclusive  as  ever.     It   was, 
perhaps,    inevitable  that   in  the  earlier  years  of  your  rule, 
when  an  administrative  machinei-y  of  the  Western  type  had 
to  be  introduced  into  India,  that  all  power  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  English  officials,  who  alone  then  understood 
Western   standards    of    government.     But    now   that  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  have  been  doing    their 
work   for   half   a   century   and    more,  and  a  large  class  of 
educated  men  have  grown  up — men  qualified  to  take  a  part 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  desirous   of   taking 
such  a  part — there  is  no  excuse  whatever   for    maintaining 
the   monopoly.     For   the    last    twenty    years   the    Indian 
people  have  been  agitating  for  a  greater  voice  in  the  afiairs 
of  their  country,    through   the  Indian   National    Congress. 
The  bureaucracy,  however,  pays  little  attention  to  what  we 
say  in  India,  and  so  my  countrymen    thought    it  desirable 
that  an  appeal  should  now  be    addressed  direct  to  the  elec- 
tors of  this  country.     The  natural  evils  inseparable  from  a 
foreign   bureaucracy  monopolising  all    power  have,   during 
the  last  ten  years,  been  intensified  by  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  this  reaction  and  repression 
has  been  the  darkest  during    the    last    three  years.     You, 
Sir,  have  said,  and  I  am  glad  you    have   said    it,    that  my 
pex'sonal  feeling  towards  Lord    Curzon,  on  whom  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  repression  of    the  last   three   years 
mainly  rests,  is  one  of  respect.     That  is   so.     I  have  been 
in  his    Council  now  for   four   years.     And     nobody  could 
•come  in  contact  with  him  without  being  profoundly  impress- 
,ed  by  his   great   ability,    his    indefatigable    energy,    high 
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sense  of  duty,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  EnglancI 
-as  he  understands  them.       Lord  Curzon  is  a  brilliant  and 
.gifted   man,   and    he    has   striven  hard    as  he   could     to 
jpromote,  according  to  his  lights,  the  interests  of  England 
in  India.     He  has  done    several    things   for   which  he   is 
entitled  to  great  credit,    but    his   main   aim    has   been   to 
strengthen  the  position    of   the  Englishman   in  India,  and 
weaken  correspondingly  the  position  of  the  Indian,  so  ae  to 
make  it  more  and  more  difficult    for  the  latter  to  urge  his 
-claim  to  that  equality  which  has  been  promised  him  by  the 
Parliament  and  the  Sovereign,  and    which   it  is   his  legiti- 
mate ambition  to  attain.  You  will  find — and  I  am  anxious 
■to  be  fair  to  Lord  Curzon — that  wliile  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  of   good   work  in   certain    directions — giving   larger 
.grants  to   irrigation,    to   agricultural    education,   and    to 
;primary  education,    putting    down    assaults  by  Europeans 
on  Indians,  rousing  local  governments   to   greater  energy, 
:and  so  on— ?where  he  had  to  deal  with  the  educated  classes 
■  of  the  country  and  their   legitimate   position    and    aspira- 
itions,  he  has  been  reactionary,  and    even   i-epressivelj   And 
'it  is  this  reaction  and  this    repression    that  has  driven  my 
•countrymen  to  a  position    bordering  on   despair.     Let  me 
•explain  my  meaning  to  you   in   a   few  words.     There   are 
■four  fields  in  which  the  educated    classes,   that    is   to   say 
those  who  have  received  a  Western  education — for  we  have 
-our  own   Eastern     learning,    and    men    who   receive   that 
education  are  among  the  most    learned    in   certain   fields  - 
but  I  am  speaking  now  of  Western  education,  because  that 
•education  inspires  one  with  an  appreciation  of  fi-ee  institu- 
tions— there  are  four  fields  in  which  the  educated  classes 
have  been  steadily  making  their  influence   felt,   and  in  all 
those  four  fields  the  reactionary  policy  of   recent  years  ha» 
isought  to  put   them   back.     In   the  first  place,    a  littl* 
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iocal  self-government  was  given    us  by    Lord    Ripen,  and 
these  educated   classes    naturally    exercise   much  influence 
in  that  limited   field.     Secondly,  they  are  able  to  exercise 
some  influence  in  the  spread  of  higher  education.     Thirdly^ 
they   have   a    powerful    Press,    which,    in   spite  of  defects 
inseparable   from   a  state  of  transition,  is  steadily  gaining 
in   weight  and   importance,   and   its  influence   means   the- 
influence  of  educated  Indians.     L'lstly,   a  few  fairly  high- 
offices  in  the  public   service  are  held  by  Indians — almost 
everything  worth  having  is  monopolised  by   Englishmen — 
but  a  very  few  offices  of  some  importance  are  allowed  to  be 
held    by    Indians,    and    appointments  to  these  offices  were 
hitherto   made    by    me.^ns   of  an  open  competitive  examin- 
ation, with  the   result  that  men  of  ability,  who  are  usually 
also  men  of  independence,  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  the 
public  service.     Now  in  all  these  fields,  Lord  Curzon  has  put 
the  clock  back.     Sloreover,  it   is  not  only  his  measures,  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  he  has  forced  them  on  the  country 
about  which  my  countrymen  feel  most  bitter.     I  think  this 
has  been  the  result  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  temperament  and  his  training.     In  Mr,  Morley's  "  Life 
of  Gladstone  "  one  striking  expression  repeatedly  occurs — it 
is   what   Mr.  Gladstone    calls "  the    profound    principle  of 
liberty.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  says  again  and  again  that  though 
Oxford  had  taught  him  many  things,  Oxford  did  not  teach 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  profound   principle  of  liberty  as 
a  factor   of  human  progress.     "Well,  it  seems  other  Oxford 
men,  too,  have  not  learnt  how  to  appreciate  that  principle. 
Lord  Curzon  is  no  believer   in    free    institutions,  or  in  na- 
tional aspirations.  I  believe  if  he  were  allowed  a  free  hand 
he  would  hand  the  people  of  this    country  back  to  the  rule 
of  the  aristocrcy  that  governed    here   before  18.32.     Well, 
Loi'd  Curzon  sees  that  the   educated   classes  of   India    are 
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pressing  forward  more  and  more  to  be  associated  with  the 
•government  of   their  own  country,  and  he  thinks  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  England,  as  he  understands  that  interest, 
that  this  should  be  so.  He  therefore  has  tried  to  put  back 
these  men  in   every  one  of  the  four  fields  of  which  I  have 
spoken.     He   has    tried    to   fetter  the  Press  by  his  Official 
Secrets  Act.     In  regard  to  higher  education,  he  has  trans- 
ferred the  control  of  it  to  the  hands  of  the  officials  and  of 
such  Indians  as  will  always  agree  with  the  officials.     Then, 
as  regards  the  few  fairly  high  offices  open  to  us   in  our  own 
country,    he   has   abolished   competition,   and  made  every- 
thing dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  officials,  thereby 
enormously     increasing     official    patronage,   and   making 
it   more    difficult  for     able   and    independent    Indians   to 
enter  the    public  service    of   their   own  country.     Lastly, 
he  has  tried  to    take  away,   especially  in  Bengal,  a  portion 
of   that   self-government   which    had    been   given  to    the 
people  a   quarter    of     a   century   ago.      As     if    all  this 
retrogression    were    not    sufficient,  he  ventured  last    year, 
in   open   Council,  to  explain   away  the  Queen's    Proclama- 
tion.   Ladies  and    gentlemen,   it   is    with    difficulty    that 
I   can   speak   with  due    restraint    of  his  offiending  of  this. 
The  Queen's  Proclamation  has  hitherto  been  regarded,  both 
for  its  contents  and  the  circumstances   connected  with  the 
issuing  of  it,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction    by 
the  people  of  India.     It  was  issued  on  the  morrow  of   the 
dark  Mutiny  by  a  Royal  woman,  in  the  name  of  a   mighty 
nation,    to    a    people  who  had  just  suffered  most  dreadful 
•calamities   in    their   own  country.     And  I  think   England 
may    well   be    proud  of  it  for  all  time.     The  Proclamation 
assures  the  people  of  India  that  the  Queen  considered  her- 
self bound  to  them  by  the  same  tios  which    bound    her   to 
Jier  other  subjects  in  the  Empire,  that  the  prosperity    and 
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happiness  of  the  Indian  people  was  the  sole  aim  of  her- 
Tule,  and  that  everything  in  India  would  be  freely  and* 
equally  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  race,  or  colour,  or- 
creed.  It  is  true  that  in  practice  this  equality  has  been  a 
mere  legal  fiction.  But  then  even  as  a  legal  fiction  it  was 
a  very  important  thing  as  laying  down  in  theory  the  policy 
of  a  great  nation  towards  a  subject  people.  Now,  Lord' 
Ourzon,  who  dearly  loves  debating,  thought  it  proper  to 
attack  the  educated  classes  in  regard  to  their  constant 
reference  to  this  Proclamation.  He  said  in  efiect :  "  You 
base  your  claim  for  equality  on  the  Queen's  Proclamation. 
But  what  does  it  promise  you  ?  It  says  that  you  will  have 
equality  when  you  are  '  qualified  '  for  it.  Now,  here  we- 
have  certain  qualifications  which  can  only  be  attained  b}' 
heredity  or  race.  Therefore,  as  you  cannot  acquire  race, 
you  really  cannot  have  equality  with  Englishmen  in  India 
as  long  as  Bintish  rule  lasts."  Now,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  your  national  honour  being  involved  in  this — the 
explaining  away  of  a  Sovereign's  word  —look  at  the  un- 
wisdom, the  stupendous  un^visdom,  of  the  whole  thing — 
telling  the  people  of  India  that,  unless  they  were  content 
to  remain  pei-manently  a  subject  race  in  their  own  country,, 
their  interests  and  those  of  British  rule  were  not  identical. 
After  this,  how  can  any  Englishman  complain  if  my 
countrymen  regarded,  as  they  have  been  latterly  regard- 
ing, your  rale  in  India  as  maintained,  riot  to  promote  their 
interests,  but  for  a  selfish  purpose  ?  But  Loi'd  Curzon  has- 
not  stopped  even  at  this.  Some  time  ago  he  made  a  speech 
in  Convocation  at  Calcutta,  in  which  hn  rf tacked  not  only 
the  educated  classes  of  to-day,  but  also  tiieii  ancestors,  of 
•whom  he  knows  nothing,  and  the  ideals  of  their  race,  of 
-^'hich  every  Indian  is  justly  proud.  And  then  on  the  top 
of  these  things  has  come  the  partition   of    Bengal.     Ladies- 
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and  gentlemen,  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  to-night  about 
the  merits  of  the  measure,  now  that  it  has  been  carried  out» 
I  regret  it  profoundly.  I  think  it  has  been  a' terrible  mistake 
and  it  will  take  long  to  undo  its  evil  effects,  if  ever  you 
are  able  to  undo  them.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  measure  has  been  forced  on 
that  province.  About  two  years  ago  Lord  Curzon  start- 
ed the  idea ;  and  instantly  there  was  strenuous 
opposition  to  it  throughout  the  province.  About  50O 
meetings  were  held  in  difiei'ent  parts  in  which  the  people 
begged  Lord  Curzon  to  leave  them  alone.  For  a  time 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposal,  and  people  thought 
Lord  Curzon  had  abandoned  the  partition.  A  few  months 
ago  it  was  suddenly  announced,  not  only  that  the  partition 
would  take  place,  but  that  a  much  larger  scheme  than  was 
originally  proposed  had  been  sanctioned  by  ^the  Secretary 
of  State.  Now,  consider  the  position.  The  people  had 
held  500  meetings,  they  had  appealed  to  the  Viceroy,  they 
had  appealed  to  the  Secretar-y  of  State,  they  had  sent  a 
petition,  signed  by  60,000  persons,  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  this 
measure  has  been  forced  upon  the  people.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  says  that  he  had  consulted  ^his  senior 
officials,  as  if  they  were  the  only  people  to  be  consulted  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  !  No  Indians  were  consulted,  not 
even  the  men  who  never  take  part  in  politics,  who  are  the 
friends  of  Viceroys  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  heads 
of  distinguished  families — not  one  even  of  these  was 
consulted  ;  and  you  find  all  these  men  ranged  against  the 
partition  to-day.  Now,  is  this  the  way  British  rule  is  ta 
be  maintained  in  India  after  a  hundred  years  ?  It  is  this 
which  has  driven  the  people  of  Bengal  to  the  present 
feeling  of  despair.     The  majox^ity  of  the  people  there  have 
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lost  faith  in  the  character  of  your  'rule  ;  and  that  to  my 
mind  is  a  serious  situation .  Now  though  the  main  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  must  rest  on 
Lord  Curzon,  after  all  it  is  your  system  of  administration 
in  India  that  has  enabled  him  to  attempt  all  this  repression. 
My  quarrel,  therefore,  is  less  with  him  personally,  or  with 
the  , officials,  than  with  the  system — this  bureaucratic 
■system,  this  monopoly  of  power  by  officials.  Many  of 
these  officials  are,  no  doubt,  conscientious  men,  who  are 
trying  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their  lights.  But  1 
■contend  that  these  lights  are  dim.  Their  highest  idea  of 
British  rule  is  efficiency.  They  think  that  if  they  give 
India  an  efficient  administration  the  whole  of  their  work  is 
■discharged.  But  this  really  is  not  the  whole  duty,  nor 
«ven  the  main  duty,  which  England  has  professed  to 
undertake  in  India.  But  you  have  pledged  your  word 
before  God  and  man  to  so  govern  India  as  to  enable  the 
Indian  people  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the  higher 
standards  of  the  West.  If  your  policy  is  not  directed  to 
this  end,  I  shall  consider  you  have  failed.  I  recognise  the 
enormous  difficulties  but  I  say,  for  one  thing,  your  faces 
should  be  set  in  one  direction  and  one  direction  only,  and 
there  must  be  no  attempt  at  turning  back.  Again,  even 
as  regards  efficiency,  my  own  conviction  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  system  to  produce  more 
than  a  certain  very  limited  amount  of  efficiency  ;  and 
that  standard  has  now  been  already  reached.  The 
higher  efficiency,  which  comes  of  self-government, 
that,  you  can  never  secure  under  a  bureaucratic  system. 
There  are  obvious  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the 
system.  I  will  mention  only  three  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  nobody  in  the  Government  who  is  perma- 
nently identified    with  the  interests  of  the  people.     It  is  a 
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strongly  centralised  system,  and  all  initiation  of  important 
measures  can  only  come  from  the  centre.  The  centre, 
however,  consists  of  men  who  only  hold  power  for  five 
years,  and  then  come  away  here.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  study  vast  and  complicated  problems  affecting 
three  hundred  millions  of  people  and  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  during  their  time.  And  when  they  come  away,  other 
men  who  take  their  place  have  to  begin  where  they  did* 
and  are  deterred  by  the  same  difficulty.  The  Civil  Service, 
taken  as  a  body,  is  very  strong,  but  each  member  of  it 
individually  is  not  important  enough,  owing  to  the  centr- 
alised character  of  the  system,  to  be  able  to  initiate  any 
lai-ge  measure.  Then,  as  soon  as  these  men  have  earned 
their  pension,  they  return  to  this  country.  And  thus  the 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  by  them  at  the  expense 
•  of  the  country — which  might  have  been  useful  to  the 
people  after  their  retirement,  if  they  had  remained  in 
India — is  wholly  lost  to  the  counti^y,  and  this  goes  on 
generation  after  generation.  When  these  men  come  back 
to  this  country,  they  get  lost  in  the  crowd,  their  knowledge 
and  experience  finding,  perhaps,  occasional  expression  in  a 
letter  to  the  newspapers.  The  result  is  that  large  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  are  generally  left  to 
themselves — we,  who  are  permanently  in  India,  have  no 
voice  in  the  government,  and  can  initiate  nothing — and 
this  is  the  first  great  disadvantage  of  the  system,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency.  The  second  disadvan- 
tage is  that  which  comes  of  the  exclusion  of  the  educated 
classes  from  power.  This  class  is  steadily  growing,  and 
unless  you  close  your  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  it 
will  continue  to  grow.  And  with  the  growth  of  this  class, 
larger  and  larger  grows  the  number  of  men  who  are  dis- 
contented with  the  present  state  of  things.     Public  opinion 
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is  practically  limited  to  these  men  in  the  first  instance  ^ 
but  what  they  think  to-day  the  whole  country  thinks 
to-morrow.  And  there  is  no  other  public  opinion  in  the 
country.  Now,  you  never  can  get  much  efficiency  with  the 
whole  country  in  a  discontented  frame  of  mind.  Lastly, 
the  officials  look  at  every  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  power.  They  jealously  guard  their  own  monopo- 
ly of  power,  and  subordinate  everything  to  this  considera- 
tion. The  interests  ^of  the  services  ai-e  thus  allowed  to 
take  precedence  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  You 
thus  see  the  revenue  of  the  country  eaten  up  by  the 
enormous  and  steadily  growing  military  expenditui^e, 
the  increasing  Home  Charges,  and  the  extravagant 
salaries  paid  to  tLe  English  officials,  while  next  to 
nothing  is  spent  on  primary  education,  and  industrial 
education  is  absolutely  neglected.  In  the  old  times,  when 
your  rule  had  to  be  cont^olidated,  and  Western  standai'ds 
had  to  be  introduced  into  the  country,  your  work  was  done 
in  a  manner  which  secured  the  gratitude  of  the  people  ; 
but  that  gratitude  is,  I  fear,  now  over.  The  new  genera- 
tion does  not  know  what  was  done  two  genti-ations  ago. 
They  only  know  your  rule  as  it  now  is,  and  they  only  see 
your  officials  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  power  and  resisting 
all  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  people  to  participate  in 
that  power.  New  generations  are  thus  growing  up  full  of 
bitterness  for  the  exclusion  of  which  they  have  every  right 
to  complain.  They  see  the  marvellous  rise  of  Japan,  and 
they  see  that,  while  in  Japan  the  whole  weight  of  the 
government  has  been  thrown  on  th©  side  of  popular  pro- 
gress, in  India  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  ha& 
been  against  popular  progress.  Now  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider whether  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.     And,  after  all,  though  the  bureaucracy  actual- 
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ly  exercises  power,  it  is  on  you,  the   people  of  this  country 

that  the  real  responsibility   for   the   government  of   India 
rests.     I  am  aware  that  much  good  has  been  done  by  Eng- 
land in  India  in  certain  directions.     The    Western  type  of 
the  administrative  machinery  has  been  substituted  in  place- 
of  what  we  once  had.  The  country  enjoys  now  uninterrupt- 
ed peace   and  order.     Justice,  though   costly,  is  fairly  dis- 
pensed, as  between  Indian   and    Indian,    though    when  it 
comes  to  be  a  matter  between  Indian  and  Englishman,  it  is 
quite  another  story.     Then  you    have  introduced  Western 
education,  with  freedom  of  speech  and   freedom  of  writing.. 
These  are  all  things  that  stand    to  your    credit.     Side  by 
side  with  these  there  have  been  great  evils.     One  such  eviL 
is  a  steady  dwarfing  of  the  race  in  consequence  of  its  exclu- 
sion from  power.       Our    natural  abilities,    owing  to  sheer 
disuse,  are  growing  less  and    less  ;  and  this  stunting  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  enormous  evil.     Another   evil  is  economic,, 
and  there  I  hold  strongly  British  rule   has  produced  disas- 
trous results.     On  this  point,  I  claim  some  right  to  speak,. 
for  I  have  been  studying    this   phase    of   the  question  for 
nearly  twenty  years  now.     Now,  as  a  temporary   necessity 
of  a  state  of  transition,   even  these  great  evils   might    be 
borne,  thovigh  they    are  undoubtedly    most  serious.     But 
when  your   bureaucracy    attempts   to  make    the    present 
arrangements  permanent,  the  position  is  simply  impossible. 
The  only  solution  that  is  possible — a  solution  demanded  alike 
by  our  interests  and  by  your  interests,  as  also  by  your  na- 
tionalhonour — is  the  steady  introduction  of  self-government 
in  India.    Substituting  the  Indian  for  the  English  agency, 
expanding  and  reforming  the  Legislative  Councils  till  they 
become  in  reality  true  controlling   bodies,    and    letting  the 
people  generally  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves.    The 
task,  though  difficult,  is  not  impossible.  What  is  needed  is- 
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large  statesmanship  and  a  resolute  determination  to  see  to 
it  that  the  pledges  given  to  the  people  of  India  are 
redeemed  within  a  reasonable  span  of  time.  The  bureau- 
-cracy,  no  doubt,  will  not  like  to  part  with  power,  and  will 
do  everything  it  can  to  thwart  this  consummation.  But, 
after  all,  they  are  only  the  servants  of  the  British  people, 
and  when  you  have  definitely  made  up  your  minds  they 
will  be  bound  to  carry  out  your  policy.  I  appeal  to  you, 
■ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  realise  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  on  you  in  this  matter.  Already  the  difficulties 
have  been  gravely  aggravated,  and  unless  radical  remedies 
are  applied  at  once,  everything  might  be  too  late.  I  ear- 
nestly trust  that  you  will  be  guided  aright  in  your  judg- 
ment, and  in  that  faith  I  have  addressed  you  to-night. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
.great  honour  your  have  done  me  to-night. 
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[  Thefollov'ing  speech  was  delivered  hy  the  Hon  Mr. 
Gohhale  at  the  public  meeting  at  Allahabad  on  4^^  Februarif 
1907,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Pundit  Motilal  Xehrii : — ] 

Mr.  Gokhale  began  by  thanking  the  audience  for  the- 
cordial  reception  which  they  had  given  him.    That  was  nofc 
his  first  vnsit   to    Allahabad,     He   had    been   there   twice 
before  and  he  could  well  recall  the   impression  which   the- 
city  first  made  on  him — how  he  was  filled  with  feelings  of 
rapture  and  of  awe  at  the  sight    of   the  two   great   rivers- 
which  have  for  ages  meant  so  much  to   every  Hindu — the 
holy  Ganges  and  the  noble  Jumna — and  how  he  gazed  and 
ga/ed  on  their  wonderful  confluence,   as   though  rooted    te 
the  spot,  his  mind  sweeping    back   all    the    time    over   the 
chequexed  past  of  the  ancient  land,  her  glories  and  misfor- 
tunes, the  faiths,  the  hopes,  the  achievements,  the  trials  of 
their  race.     That  was  seventeen  years  ago  and   since   then 
the  name  of   Allahabad    had   moved   him   strangely — had 
stirred  within  him  emotions  which  it    was   a   privilege    to 
feel.     They  could  imagine,  therefore,  with  what   pleasure 
he  visited  the  city  again  and  how  grateful  he  felt  to  them 
for  the  opportunity  they  had  giveN  him  to  meet  them  there 
that  evening. 

The  question  of  questions  that  was  engaging  their 
minds  at  that  moment  was  that  of  their  present  political 
condition  and  their  future  ;  and  Mr.  Gokhale  proposed  to 
speak  to  them  that  day  of  the  work  that  lay  before  them 
and  must  be  done,  if  ever  their  aspiration  to  achieve 
political  freedom  for  themselves  was  to  be  realised.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,  "  he  said,  "  that  the  present  is  a  most  import- 
ant  juncture   in   the  aftairs  of  our  country — one  of  those 
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•decisive  moments  when  the  mind  of  the  people  is  about  to 
take  a  great  step  forward  and  when  a  right  judgment 
means  so  much  new  strength  added  to  the  nation  and  a 
wrong  judgment  is  fraught  with  consequences  far  graver 
than  on  other  occasions.  In  several  respects  the  situation 
is  one    which    every   lover  of  the  country  will  regard  with 

-deep  satisfaction.  The  new  century  has  begun  well  for  the 
East.  We  have  seen  a  great  drama  enacted  before  our 
eyes,  which  is  exercising  a  profound  influence  over  the  rela- 
tions between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  very  air  around 
us  is  charged  with  new  thought-currents.  A  new  cons- 
ciousness of  power  is  stirring  within  us — a  new  meaning  of 
our  existence  is  breaking  upon  our  mind.  Lord  Curzon's 
repressive  measures  have  only  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Swadeshi  sentiment  all  over  the 
counti'y — and  Swadeshism  at  its  highest  means  a  fervent 
passionate,  all-embracing  love  of  the  motherland — must 
make  every  true  Indian  heart  glow  with  pleasure  and 
pride  ;  and  altogether  we  seem  to  see  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  a  new  dawn  which,  in  God's  Providence,  must  in  course 
of  time  grow  into  the  perfect  day.  There  is  thus  much  in 
the  situation  over  which  the  heart  most  truly  rejoices,  but 
let  me  also  say  that  there  are  elements  present,  which  give 
rise  to  a  fueling  of  anxiety  and  fill  one  with  a  certain 
amount  of  misgiving.  "  The  speaker,  therefore,  thought 
that  a  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  reviewing  briefly 
their  present  position  so  that  they  might  realize  with  some 
clearness  what  their  goal  was  or  should  be  and  how  far 
they  had  advanced  in  the  direction  of  that  goal. 

What  were,  he  asked,  the  broad  features  of  the  situa- 
tion ?  They  had  on  one  side  the  bureaucracy,  a  small  body 
of  foreign  ofiicials,  who  held  in  their  hands  practically  a 
monopoly   of  all  political   power.     These   men,   who   had 
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Tjehind  them  the  vast  power  of  a  mighty  Empire,  had  built 
up  in  the  course  of  a  century  an  elaborate  and  imposing 
fabric  of  their  rule  in  the  country  and  though  this  fabric 
was  for  the  most  part  like  a  thing  outside  the  people,  hardly 
touching  at  any  point  what  might  be  called  their  inner  life, 
it  bore  witness  to  their  great  powers  of  organization, 
their  sense  of  discipline  and  their  great  practical  capacity, 
and  invested  them  with  a  high  'prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
iihe  people.  On  the  other  side  they  [had  the  vast  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  country  lying  inert  and  apathetic, 
except  when  under  the  sway  of  a  religious  impulse, 
and  only  now  showing  here  and  there  the  first  (signs  of  a 
new  life,  deplorably  divided  and  sub-divided,  with  hardly 
any  true  sense  of  discipline,  plunged  in  abject  poverty 
and  ignorance,  and  wedded  to  usages  and  institutions 
which,  whatever  their  value  for  pui"poses  of  preser- 
■vation,  were  not  exactly  calculated  to  promote 
vigorous,  sustained  or  combined  action  for  purposes  of 
progress.  Between  the  two  there  stood  the  educated  class^ 
with  its  numbers  steadily  growing,  already  exercising 
extensive  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people  and  bound 
by  its  capacity  and  education,  its  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  its  natural  aspirations  and  its  patriotism 
to  lead  the  people  in  the  new  struggle.  This  class,  at  one 
"time  so  well-disposed  to  British  rule,  was  daily  growing 
more  sullen  and  discontented,  resenting  the  non-fulfilment 
of  solemn  promises,  feeling  keenly  the  humiliation  of  its 
subject  position  and  determined  to  attain  for  itself  a 
political  status  worthy  of  the  self-respect  of  civilized 
people.  After  dwelUng  on  the  difficult  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem  which  they  had  to  face,  the  speaker 
proceeded  to  consider  what  should  be  their  goal  in  the 
circumstances.     '*  And  here  at  the  outset,"  he   said,  "   let 
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me  say  that  I  recognize  no  limits  to  my  aspiration  for  our 
Motherland,  1  want  our  people  to  be  in  their  own   country 
what  other  people  are  in   theirs.     I    want    our    men    and 
women,    without    distinction    of  caste    or   creed,    to   have 
opportunities  to  grow  to  the  full  height  of    their  stature, 
unhampered  by  cramping   and    unnatural    restrictions.     I 
want    India   to    take    her   proper    place   among  the  great 
nations    of  the   world,    politically,  industrially,  in   rehgion, 
in    literature,    in    science     and   in    arts.       I    want    all 
this  and  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  this  aspira- 
tion can,  in  its  essence  and  its    reality,    be    realized  within 
this     Empire."     The    question    was   one    not  of  what  was 
theoretically  perfect,  but  of  what  was    practically    attaina- 
ble.    It  was  further  a  question  not  merely  of  dreams,   but 
also  of  muscle  and  chanxcter,  of  capacity,    of   organization, 
of  sacrifice.     The  cases  of  the  French  in  Canada   and    the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  showed  that  there  was  room  in    the 
Empire  for  a  self-respecting  India.     Some  of  their  friends, 
appalled  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  task  and    under 
the  belief    that    this    goal    could  never  be    attained,    had 
bet^un  to  talk  of  another   goal,    even    more  impossible    of 
attainment.     They  were  like  persons    who   sought    to    fly 
from    the   evils    they    knew    of    to    those  that  they  knew 
nothing     about.     The    goal    of     self-government    within 
the    Empire   involved    a    minimum    disturbance    of  exist- 
ing  ideas,   and    it    meant    proceeding   along   lines   which 
they    understood,    however   difficult   the     progress    might 
be.     Such   a   goal,    moreover,    enlisted    on   their    side  all 
that   was   high-minded,    freedom-loving   and     honourable 
in     England — and     there     was    much     in  that     country 
th?-t   was   high-minded,    freedom-loving   and    honourable. 
Despite     occasional    lapses — and     some     of     them     most 
lamentable  lapses — despite  prolonged  reactions,    inevitable 
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in  human  aftairs,  the  genius  of  the  British  people,  as 
revealed  in  history,  on  the  whole  made  for  political  freedom, 
for  constitutional  liberty.  It  would  be  madness,  it  would 
be  folly  on  their  part  to  throw  away  in  the  struggle  that 
lay  before  them  these  enormous  advantages.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  what  was  known  as  the 
New  Party — Mr.  Tilak — had  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of 
his  paper  that  self-government  on  colonial  lines  sufficed 
for  him  as  a  thing  to  work  for.  Having  thus  laid  down 
emphatically  that  the  only  practical  goal  before  them  was 
self-government  within  the  Empire,  Mr.  Gokhale 
proceeded  to  consider  the  means  by  which  that  goal  was 
to  be  reached.  He  could,  he  said,  point  out  no  roywl  road, 
A  vast  amount  of  work  in  various  fields  was  necessary 
but  one  thing  they  must  be  clear  about  and  that  was  that, 
the  goal  being  what  it  was,  their  reliance  must  be  on  what 
was  called  constitutional  agitation.  The  question  had 
often  been  asked  what  was  constitutional  agitation  ?  He 
would  attempt  to  frame  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Constitutional  agitation  was  agitation  by  methods  which 
they  were  entitled  to  adopt  to  bring  about  the  changes 
they  desired  through  the  action  of  constituted  authorities. 
Thus  defined,  the  field  of  constitutional  agitation  was  a 
very  wide  one.  But  there  were  two  essential  conditions 
— one,  that  the  methods  adopted  were  such  as  they  were 
entitled  to  employ,  and  secondly,  that  the  changes  desired 
must  be  obtained  only  through  the  action  of  constituted 
authorities  by  bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  Now,  what  were  the  methods  they  were 
entitled  to  employ  ?  The  first  idea  suggested,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  question,  was  that  physical  [force  was 
excluded.  Proceeding  with  the  consideration  further,  the 
speaker  said  that  three  things  were  excluded — rebellign 
70 
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aiding  or  abetting,  a  foreign  invasion,  and  resort  to  crime. 
Roughly  speaking,  barring  these  three  things,  all  else  was 
constitutional.  No  doubt  everything  that  was  constitu- 
tional was  not  necessarily  wise  or  expedient.  But  that 
^as  a  different  matter.  Prayers  and  appeals  to  justice  lay 
at  one  end.  Passive  resistance,  including  even  its  extreme 
form  of  non-payment  of  taxes  till  redress  was  obtained — 
lay  at  the  other  end.  Judged  in  that  light,  nothing  that 
was  being  done  at  present  in  the  country  was  unconstitu- 
tional, whatever  one  might  think  of  the  way  some  persons 
chose  to  express  themselves.  Of  course,  the  question  of 
what  was  wise  and  expedient  and  what  was  unwise  and 
inexpedient  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  he  would 
revert  to  that  later.  As  regards  the  second  condition, 
namely,  that  redress  must  be  obtained  through  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  clear  that  that  implied  constant  pres- 
sure being  brought  to  bear  on  the  authorities,  and  the  idea 
that  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  authorities 
was  one  not  to  be  entertained.  The  pressure  exerted  un- 
doubtedly depended  upon  the  strength  and  determination 
of  the  public  opinion  behind  it,  and  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing up  that  strength  and  hardening  that  determination 
was  obviuusly  paramount.  But  the  i'^oa  that  they  should 
leave  the  authorities  severely  alone  and  seek  to  attain  their 
goal  independent  1v  of  them  was  inadmissible  and  absurd. 
\ —  Mr.  Gokhale  next  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the 
1  loose  talk  in  which  some  people  indulged,  namely,  that 
constitutional  agitation  had  failed  in  their  country,  was 
unjustified,  as  they  had  not  yet  exhausted  even  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  possibilities  of  real  constitutional 
agitation.  The  work  done  by  the  Congress  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years  was  of  great  value  in  nation  building. 
They  must  not  forget  that  if  one  part  of  their  inheritance 
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was  a  glory  for  all  time,  another  part  of  it  was  a  curse. 
"They  had  been  struggling  with  increasing  success  against 
that  curse.  The  work  of  the  Congress  had  enabled  theui 
to  think  and  feel  nationally,  had  defined  their  needs 
taught  them  the  value  of  organisation  and  accustomed 
them  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of  public  life.  More  no 
doubt,  might  have  been  done,  if  greater  zeal,  greater  devo- 
tion and  greater  sacrifice  had  been  forthcoming  in  the 
service  of  the  cause.  But  the  responsibility  for  that  rest- 
•ed  upon  all ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  after  all  true  that  there 
was  a  time  and  a  tide  for  everything.  The  last  twenty 
years  had  been  a  period  of  reaction,  not  only  in  India,  but 
also  in  England.  Their  inability  to  obtain  certain  specific 
reforms,  for  which  they  had  been  agitating  during  the 
time,  should  not,  therefore,  be  held  to  establish  the  futi- 
lity of  their  methods.  Political  privileges  could  not  be 
had  for  the  mere  asking,  and  they  had  cost  other  people 
prolonged  struggles.  The  moral  interest  of  their  struggle 
would  be  entirely  missed,  if  they  judged  of  the  value  of 
their  efforts  by  tangible  immediate  results  only.  The  way 
some  of  his  friends  spoke  of  their  disappointments  made 
him  almost  wish  that  the  few  liberties  that  they  enjoyed 
had  not  come  to  them  as  the  spontaneous  gift  of  far- 
sighted  statesmen  but  had  had  to  be  struggled  for  and 
won  by  their  exertions.  Of  the  authorities  on  whom 
they  had  to  bring  their  pressure  to  bear,  the  bureaucracy 
in  India  must  be  expected  to  be  more  or  less  hostile  to 
their  aspirations.  But  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  England  during  the  last  year  in  the  position  of 
parties,  the  revived  fervour  for  fi-eedom  and  sympathy  for 
national  aspirations  which  was,  at  the  present  moment 
so  luarked  a  feature  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  democracy  behind  it,  meant  a  strong  influence  in 
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their  favour,  though  how  much  they  benefitted  by  it  depend- 
ed largely  upon  themselves.  He  had  always  held  that  nine- 
tenths  of  their  work  had  to  be  done  in  this  country,  where 
alone  the  real  and  enduring  strength  of  the  people 
could  be  built  up.  But  at  the  present  stage  of  their 
progress,  an  impoi'tant  part  of  their  work  lay  also- 
in  England.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  demo- 
cracy, they  could  prevent  the  officials  in  India  from 
going  beyond  certain  hmits  in  the  path  of  repres-^ 
sion  and  they  could  also  obtain  valuable  assistance 
from  that  democracy  in  their  present  preliminary  work  of 
nation-buildinp  The  question  of  universal  education  in 
India  illustrated,  for  instance,  the  speaker's  meaning.  It 
was  a  question  primarily  of  funds.  Universal  education  in 
India  meant  an  annual  expenditure  of  at  least  five  to  six 
crores  of  rupees.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  bureaucracy 
left  to  itself,  would  ever  care  to  find  that  money.  It  wa& 
also  not  to  be  expected  that  private  or  voluntary  eflFort 
would  be  forthcoming  to  cope  with  a  task  of  that  magnitude. 
But  by  bringing  the  pressure  of  the  British  democracy 
to  bear  on  the  authoiities,  there  was  every  possibility  of 
the  question  being  satisfactorily  solved.  Of  late  there  had 
been  a  tendency  :a  the  country  to  deprecate  the  value  and 
importance  of  individual  reforms.  But  they  liad  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  it  that  it  was  not  through  any  sudden 
or  violent  cataclysm  but  only  by  successive  steps,  each 
perhaps  a  small  one  in  itself,  that  their  goal  was  likely  to- 
be  reached.  Conilicting  interests  had  to  be  reconciled  ;  the 
advance  was  on  unfamiliar  lines  and  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  ignoring  obvious  limitations. 

But,  after  all,  everyone  must  recognize  that  their 
main  work  was  to  build  up  the  strength  of  their  own  people. 
Jhat  work,  roughly    speaking,     was  three-fold.     Firsts 
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the  promotion  of  a  closer  union  among  the  liflerent  sec- 
tions of  the  Indian  community — between  »the  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans — and  among  the  different  sections  of  the 
Hindus  themselves  ;  secondly,  the  development  of  a  stronger 
and  higher  type  of  character,  firm  of  purpose  and  dis- 
ciplined in  action  ;  and  thirdly,  the  cultivation  of  an  intense 
feeling  of  nationality  throughout  the  country,  rising  superior 
to  caste  and  creed  and  rejoicing  in  all  sacrifice  for  the 
motherland,  accompanied  by  a  spread  of  political  education 
-among  the  masses.  The  speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  threefold  work, 
observing  about  the  Hindu-Mahomedan  problem  that  it 
was  a  most  difficult  one  but  it  certainly  was  not  insoluble. 
Higher  education  was  largely  doing  this  work  in  that 
matter,  but  the  situation  called  for  the  exercise  of  great  tact 
and  great  forbearance.  And  he  for  one  felt  hopeful  that, 
before  very  long,  all  that  was  high-minded  and  patriotic 
among  their  Mahomedan  brethren  would  be  ranged  on  the 
side  of  their  country  without  thought  of  anything  else. 

The  speaker  lastly  dealt  with  what  he  called  the  new 
teaching.  He  had  no  desire,  he  said,  to  engage  in  any 
unnecessary  controversies.  But  when  their  countrymen 
were  being  called  upon  to  go  in  for  new  methods  on  the 
ground  that  they  alone  would  achieve  national  salvation,  it 
was  incumbent  on  all  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
to  examine  the  claims  made  for  those  methods.  They 
were  being  told  that  they  should  now  give  up  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  Government  of  the  country  and 
that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  univeisal  boycott,  they 
would  be  able  to  achieve  everything  they  had  in  view.  Mr, 
Ookhale  proceeded  first  to  consider  what  might  be  called 
the  industrial  boycott.  Most  of  those,  he  said,  who  spoke 
of  boycotting  foreign  goods,  only  meant  to   convey  by   the 
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word  that  they  wanted  to  use  as  far   as  possible   Swadeshi 
articles  only,  whatever  inconvenience,  discomfort  or   extra 
expense    such   a    course    might  cause.     Now  there  was  no- 
doubt   that    that   was   one    way    of    serving  the  Swadeshi 
cause,  and  for  the  mass  of  the    people    whose   wants   were 
simple  and  who  could  not  directly  contribute  much  to   the 
promotion  of  new  industries,  perhaps,   the   only    way.     It 
ensured  the  consumption  of  articles  produced  in  the  country 
and  stimulated  the  production  of  new  ones,  supporting  the 
industries  in  their  early  stages  of  stress  and   struggle.     In 
the  speaker's  opinion,  all  that  was  really  included    in    true 
Swadeshi,    which    was    not    merely    a    pious    wish  for  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  implied  a  voluntary 
sacrifice    according    to    each    man's  opportunities  for  the 
building  up  of  indigenous  industries.     But  the  use   of   the 
word    boycott  to  convey  this  meaning  was  unfortunate,  for 
boycott  really  implied  a  vindictive  desire  to  injure  another, 
even  if  one  had  to  injure  oneself  in  doing  so.     This  stirred 
up  unnecessary  ill-will  against  the  Swadeshi  cause  and  was 
calculated   to    pile    up   unnecessary  difficulties  in  its  path. 
It   was    no   easy    task    which  confronted    them,  and  they 
needed  for  its  successful  accomplishment  co-operation  from 
all    quarters.     Mr.  Gokhale  mentioned  the  introduction  of 
Egyptian    cotton    by    the    Bombay  Government  into  Sind 
and  the  large  possibilities    which    that   opened    up   before 
them  as  an  illustration  of  his  meaning.     However,  he    did 
not  wish  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on    that    aspect    of    the 
question.      What  he  wanted  to  point   out  principally    was 
that   the  exclusion  from  their  markets  of  foreign  goods,  of 
which   they    imported    a    hundred    crores  worth  a  year  at 
present,    was   bound  to  be  a  slow  afi;air  ;  and  that  even  the 
attainment    of   a    substantial   measure   of   success  in  that 
work,  however  helpful  in  increasing    our   resources,    would 
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not  much  affect  the  present  political  domination,  which,  iH 
certain  conceivable  circumstances,  might  then  tend  to 
become  even  harsher.  Mr.  Gokhale  then  turned  to 
the  general  or  political  boycott  that  some  were  advo- 
cating. Talking  of  its  practicability,  he  considered  it 
a  preposterous  thing  that  anybody  should  imagine  that 
such  a  thing  was  feasible  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  The  building  up  of  national  schools  and  colleges 
all  over  the  country  out  of  private  resources,  on  any  scale 
worth  speaking  about,  would  take  years  and  years  of  time 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  before  anything  substantial  had  heei.  done,  to-  i 
talk  of  boycotting  existing  institutions  was  sheer  madness.  ^ 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  more  thoughtful  advocates  of 
national  education  urged,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
supplemeating  of  the  work  done  by  Government  in  the 
field  of  education.  Tbe  speaker  recognized  serious  defects- 
existing  in  the  present  system,  but  it  had  done  and  was 
doing  much  good,  and  the  fostering  of  the  present  national 
spirit  was  directly  its  outcome.  As  regards  boycotting 
Government  service,  the  speaker  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
the  pi-esent  scramble  for  Government  employment  cease  t& 
see,  at  any  rate,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  his  educated 
countrymen  struck  out  independent  careers  for  themselves. 
They  would  then  have  more  workers  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  country.  He  himself  had  been  preaching  for  some 
time  past  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  young  men  who  left 
the  Universities  should  give  up  all  thought  of  personal 
advancement  and  devote  themselves  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
to  the  service  of  the  Motherland.  But  to  talk  of  a  general 
boycott  of  Government  service  in  their  situation  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  attempt  at  boycott  would 
be    felt   by    the   Government,   if  only  the  number  of  meui^ 
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wanted  by  it  for  its  work  failed  at  any  time  to  come 
forward.  Well,  with  all  respect,  he  must  decline  to 
consider  that  as  a  practical  proposal.  Finally,  there  was 
the  boycott  of  honorary.-;  offices,  such  as  seats  on  Local 
and  Municipal  Boards  and  on  Legislative  Councils.  If  the 
present  men  resigned,  enough  men  would  still  be  forth- 
coming to  take  their  places,  and  those  who  resigned  wovdd 
soon  find  that  they  had  only  thrown  away  such  opportuni- 
ties as  could  be  had  at  present  of  serving  the  public.  They 
must  seek  steadily  to  increase  what  little  powers  of 
administration  and  control  they  possessed,  and  they  would 
be  injuring  and  not  advancing  the  interests  they  had  at 
heart  by  the  course  proposed.  The  speaker  said  that  they 
must  all  resist  as  much  as  they  could  the  attempt  to  shift 
the  foundations  of  their  public  life.  He  would  make 
one  suggestion  to  those  who  advocated  a  general  boy- 
cott as  the  sole,  or  indeed  any,  means  of  achieving 
self-government  in  the  present  state  of  India.  Non- 
payment of  taxes  was  the  most  direct  and  the  most 
cfiective  form  of  passive  resistance,  and  it  had,  moreover, 
the  merit  of  bringing  home  to  each  man  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  action.  If  some  of  those  who  were 
talking  of  employing  passive  resistance  to  achieve 
self-government  at  the  present  stage  of  the  country's 
progress  would  adopt  that  form  of  passive  resistance, 
they  would  soon  find  out  where  they  stood  and  how  far 
they  were  supported. 

In  concluding  his  address,  which  had  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  Mr.  Gokhale  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
sink  small  differences  and  work  together  whole-heartedly  in 
the  service  of  India.  "  We  cannot,"  he  said,  "  allow 
ourselves  to  be  split  up  into  small  sections  fighting  with 
one  another  for  the  sake    of   petty    difierences.     After  all, 
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there  is  a  destiny  which  is  really  shaping  our  ends,  and  we 
are  all  engaged  in  merely  rough-hewing  them.  Whoever 
promotes  union  in  the  country,  whoever  preaches  Swadeshi, 
whoever  inculcates  lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  whoever  builds 
up  in  any  shape  or  form  the  strength  of  the  nation — 
politically,  socially,  industrially,  morally — he  is  a  fellow- 
worker,  a  brother.  The  struggle  before  us  is  a  long  and  a 
weary  one,  and  while  the  thought  of  it  should  stimulate 
all  our  energies,  undue  impatience  will  only  recoil  upon 
our  own  heads.  Nation- building  is  nowhere  an  easy  task. 
In  India  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  are  truly  for- 
midable and  which  will  tax  to  the  uttermost  all  our 
resources,  and  all  our  devotion.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  at  a  stage  of  the  country's  progress  when  our 
achievements  are  bound  to  be  small,  and  our  disappoint- 
ments frequent  and  trying.  That  is  the  place  vv'hich  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  assign  to  us  in  this  struggle,  and  our 
responsibility  is  ended  when  we  have  done  the  work  which 
belongs  to  that  place.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  our 
countrymen  of  future  generations  to  serve  India  by  their 
successes  ;  we,  of  the  present  generation,  must  be  content 
to  serve  her  mainly  by  our  failures.  For,  hard  though  it 
be,  out  of  those  failures  the  strength  will  come  which  in 
the  end  will  accomplish  great  tasks." 
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[In  the  second  week  of  Fehrimri/  1907,  the  Hon.  Mr^ 
Crokhale  delivered  a  series  of  j'jm^Zzc  addresses  at  Lucknov). 
The  following  address,  the  second  of  the  series,  was  delivered 
on  9th  Fehnmry  1907,  Raja  Rampal  Singh  'being  in  the- 
chair : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  propose  to 
speak  to  you  to-day  of  the  economic  condition  of  India  and 
the  Swadeshi  movement.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs 
of  the  present  times  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Swadeshi 
sentiment  all  over  the  country    during    the  last  two  years. 

-'  I  have  said  more  than  once  here,  but  I  think  the  idea  bears 
repetition,  that  Swadeshism  at  its  highest  is  not  merely  an 
industrial  movement,  but  that  it  affects  the  whole  life  of  the 
nation — that  Swadeshism  at  its  highest  is  a  deep,  passion- 
ate, fervent,  all-embracing  love  of  the  Motherland,  and  that 
this  love  seeks  to  show  itself,  not  in  one  sphere  of  activity 
only,  but  in  all :  it  invades  the  whole  man,  and  it  will  not 
rest  until  it  has  raised  the  whole  man.  Now  the  first 
thing  1  want  to  say  about  this  movement  is  that  it  has- 
come  here  to  stay.  We  often  have  movements  which 
make  a  little  noise  for  a  time  and  then  disappear  without 
leaving  any  permanent  mark  behind.     I  think   it   safe  ta 

.  say  that  the  Swadeshi  movement  is  not  going  to  be  one  of 
that  kind,  and  my  own  personal  conviction  is  that  in  this 
movement  we  shall  ultimately  find  the  true  salvation  of 
India.  However,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  to  you  to-day  about  Swadeshism  in  general.  The 
more  immediate  question  before  us  is  Swadeshism  asapplied 
to  the  present  economic  situation  of  India — its  scope  and 
character,  the  materials  with  which  it   has  to  work,  and 
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the  difficulties  it  has  to  overcome  before  it  can  achieve  in' 
any  degree  the  true  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country.. 
Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Ranade  once  pointed  out,  the- 
industrial  domination  of  one  people  by  another  attracts 
much  less  attention  than  'the  political  domination  of  a 
foreign  people.  The  industrial  domination  is  less  visible^ 
and  does  its  work  in  a  more  insidious  manner.  The  dis- 
advantages of  a  political  domination  lie  very  much  on  the- 
surface.  AVe  see  a  foreign  race  monopolising  all  power  and 
authority  and  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
These  are  facts  which  we  observe  and  feel  every  day  of  our 
lives.  Human  feelings  often  matter  more  to  humanity  than 
human  interests,  and  when  your  feelings  are  hurt  in  vari-^ 
ous  directions,  as  in  a  state  of  subjection,  they  are  bound  tO' 
be — I  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  unnecessary  blame  on  any 
one — their  thought  fills  you  night  and  day  and  makes  you 
think  constantly  of  the  fact  that  you  are  living  under 
a  foreign  dominati(>n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustrial domination  of  one  people  by  another  may  come  in 
an  attractive  garb.  If,  as  has  been  the  case  with  India,  this 
foreign  domination  comes  in  the  shape  of  more  finished 
articles — especially  articles  that  administer  to  the  daily 
wants  of  a  community — you  unconsciously  welcome  the 
domination,  you  fall  a  victim  to  its  temptations  and  its- 
attractiveness.  And  it  is  only  when  the  evil  grows  beyond 
certain  limits,  that  your  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  Now 
this  is  precisely  w  hat  has  happened  in  the  case  of  India. 
As  soon  as  "Western  education  came  to  be  imparted  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  their  first  thoughts  were  directed 
to  their  political  status.  Of  course  they  also  thought  of 
their  social  institutions.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  know  that  the  struggle 
for  political  and  social  reforms  started  almost  simultaneous- 
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ly,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  on  this  occasion. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  thought  of  the 
industrial  domination  of  India  by  England  did  not  really 
occur  to  men's  minds  at  that  time.  At  any  rate,  it  did 
not  occur  in  that  pointed  manner  in  which  the  thought  of 
political  domination  did.  The  result  was  that  the  main 
current  of  our  public  activity  came  to  be  directed  towards 
the  realization  of  our  political  aspirations,  and  about  22 
years  ago  when  the  Congress  came  into  existence  for  the 
political  advancement  of  the  people,  the  question  of  this 
industrial  domination,  though  it  had  struck  a  few  thought- 
ful minds,  did  not  receive  that  considei-atioo  at  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people  that  it  deserved.  However,  the 
industrial  problem  and  its  importance  are  now  receiving 
their  due  recognition,  and  to-day  at  any  rate  we  appear  to 
have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction  that  there  is  now  the  risk 
of  the  industrial  problem  actually  throwing  into  the  shade 
the  political  problem  which,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  this  question  of  India's 
industrial  domination  by  England,  we  come  to  what  may 
be  described  as  the  most  deplorable  result  of  British  rule  in 
this  country.  In  other  matters  there  are  things  on  the 
credit  side  and  things  on  the  debit  side.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  political  and  administrative  results  of  British  rule. 
We  have  here  the  shutting  out  of  a  whole  race  from  posi- 
tions of  real  trust  and  responsibility  where  powers  of 
initiative  can  be  developed,  and  this  is  producing  disastrous 
results  on  the  character  of  the  people.  We  also  see  that 
the  forcible  disarming  of  a  population  is  bound  to  crush 
the  manhood  of  the  nation.  In  these  directions  we 
find  that  a  steady  deterioration  of  the  race  has  set  in. 
\  But  there  are  compensating    advantages,    and   I   am   not 
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sure  that  the  balance  is  not  on  the  latter  side.  Thus, 
the  inti'oduction  of  "Western  education,  with  its  libe- 
ralising influence,  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
people.  We  now  understand  better  the  necessity  of  equal 
treatment  for  all ;  we  also  see  that  unless  the  status  of 
woman  is  raised,  man  by  himself  will  not  be  able  to  advance, 
very  far ;  and  altogether  this  Western  education  is  doing 
most  noble  work  in  the  country.  Then  the  British  have 
established,  on  the  whole,  equal  justice  between  Indian  and 
Indian — as  between  European  and  Indian,  that  is  a  difl- 
erent  matter — but  between  Indian  and  Indian  it  is  equal 
though  it  is  costly,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
previous  rulers.  Railways,  Telegraphs,  Post  Offices  and 
other  modern  appliances  of  material  civilization  have  also 
been  introduced  into  India  by  the  present  rulers,  and  it  is^ 
fair  to  acknowledge  that  these  things  have  added  greatly 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  and  are  a  power- 
ful help  to  our  progress.  Lastly,  there  are  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  of  order  well  and  firmly  established.  These 
are  things  which  must  be  set  against  the  steady  deteriora. 
tion  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  am  not  prepar- 
ed to  say  that  the  balance  is  not,  on  the  whole,  on  tho- 
side  of  the  advantages.  But  when  you  come  to  the 
industrial  field,  you  find  that  the  results  have  been  dis- 
astrous. You  find  very  little  here  on  the  credit  side  and 
nearly  all  the  entries  on  the  debit  side.  Now  this  is  a. 
serious  statement  to  make,  but  I  think  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. I  would  ask  you,  first,  to  glance  at  what  India 
was  industrially  before  the  English  came  into  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  vexy  little  direct  or  statistical  evi- 
dence on  this  subject.  But  the  statements  made  by  travel- 
lers who  came  to  this  country  supply  a  fair  indication  of 
how  things  were,  though  they  do  not  enable  us  to  establish. 
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^  conclusion  accurately  or  satisfactorily.  We  find,  for 
instance,  praise  of  India's  riches  in  every  place  ;  we  find 
also  here  and  there  a  description  of  the  poverty  of  the 
■mass  of  the  people.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  this — that,  compared  with  other  countries,  India 
could  not  have  been  worse,  and  very  probably  she  was 
better  ofl'  than  most  other  countries,  and  I  think  this 
description  may  well  apply  to  her  right  up  to  the  end  of 
Mahomedan  rule.  India's  reputed  wealth  was  the  atti'act- 
ing  cause  of  so  many  invasions.  Large  wealth  must, 
-therefore,  have  been  accumulated  in  some  hands,  and  so  far 
:as  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  concerned,  as  the  land 
-was  fertile  and  the  people  were  industrious  and  thrifty 
and  on  the  whole,  free  from  vices,  such  as  drink, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  people  must  have  en- 
ioyed  a  considerable  degree  of  rude  agricultural  pros- 
.perity.  It  is  not  proper  to  compare  the  West  of  to- 
-day with  all  its  production  of  machinery  and  steam, 
•with  the  India  of  200  years  ago.  Before  steam  and 
machinery  were  employed  in  the  West,  the  West  too 
was  largely  agricultural,  and  she  had  then  no  special 
Advantages  for  the  production  of  wealth  over  us.  And 
I  believe  that,  judged  by  the  standards  of  those  days,  we 
<;ould  not  have  been  poorer,  and  very  probably  we  were 
richer  than  most  Western  countries.  Then  there  was  the 
^excellence  of  our  productions  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Western  nations — the  fine  muslins  and  many  other 
things  exported  from  this  country  showed  what  a  high  level 
•of  excellence  had  been  reached  by  our  people  in  industrial 
production.  When  the  Mahomedan  rulers  came,  they 
settled  in  this  country,  and  there  was  no  question  of  any 
foreign  drain.  Things,  therefore,  must  have,  on  the  whole, 
.continued  as  they  had  been  before  their  time. 
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Then  we  come  to  British  rule.  Gentlemen,  1  refer,  on 
"this  occasion,  to  the  past  only  in  order  that,  in  the  light  of 
it,  we  might  understand  the  present  and  derive  therefrom 
guidance  and  assistance  for  the  future.  The  early  days  of 
the  East  India  Company's  rule  were  as  bad  as  bad  could 
possibly  be  from  the  standpoint  of  India's  industrial 
system.  Deliberate  steps  were  taken  by  the  Company  to 
destroy  the  industries  of  the  people  and  to  make  room  for 
Western  manufacturers.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by 
English  writers  themselves.  This  was  England's  pwlicy, 
•not  towards  India  alone,  but  towards  America  and  Ireland 
also.  America  got  rid  of  it  by  shaking  off  England's 
•dominion  altogether.  Ireland  struggled  to  do  the  same, 
but  did  not  succeed.  India  suffered  the  worst  under  the 
operation  of  the  evil  policy.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the 
East  India  Company  was  to  reduce  India  to  the  level  of  a 
merely  agricultural  country  producing  i-aw  material  only 
without  factories  to  manufacture  the  same.  This  was  the 
first  stage  in  our  industrial  decay.  The  second  stage 
began  when  England  forced  on  us  the  policy  of  free  trade 
i.e.,  of  leaving  the  door  wide  open  to  the  competition  of 
the  whole  world.  England's  own  policy  for  centuries  had 
been  that  of  Protection,  and  by  that  policy  she  had  built 
up  her  vast  industrial  system.  But  about  sixty  years  ago 
after  Protection  had  done  its  work,  she  decided  to  give  up 
the  old  policy  and  adopt  Free  Trade,  mainly  to  set  ri»ht 
the  abuses  to  which  Protection  had  given  rise.  England 
depends  on  foreign  countries  for  most  of  her  raw  materials 
and  she  supplies  manufactured  articles  practically  to  the 
whole  world.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land that  there  should  be  no  export  or  import  duties,  as 
one  result  of  such  duties  was  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
articles     supplied     to     foreign    countries.     But    forcing 
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this  policy  of  free  trade  upon  a  country   circumstanced    as 
India  was,    was    a    whoU}'  different  thing  and  was  bound 
to    produce   resulcs    of    a  most  disastrous  character.     Our 
things  were  made  with  the    hand ;    we    did    not     possess 
anything    hke    the   combination,  skill  or  enterprise  of  the 
"West.     Steam  and  machinery  were  unknown  in  the    coun- 
try.    Our  industries    were,  therefore,  bound  to  perish  as  a 
result  of  the  shock  of  this  sudden  competition  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  introduction  of 
Free  Trade  in  this  country  was  followed  by  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  such  small  industries  as  had  existed  in  the    country^ 
and  the  people  were  steadily  pressed  back  more  and  more  on 
the  one  resource  of  agriculture.     I  .should  not  have  deplored 
even  this  destruction  of  our  indigenous  manufactures  if  the 
Government  had  assisted  us  in  starting  others  to  take  their 
place.     The    German    economist — List — whose    work     on 
Political    Economy  is    the    best   that  Indian   students  can 
consult,  explains    how   the   state   can   help   an   old-world 
agricultural  country,  suddenly   brought    within   the    circle- 
of   the    world's   competition,   to  build  up  a  new    system  of 
industries.  He  says  that  the  destruction  of  hand-industries 
is  a  necessary    stiige    through  which  an  industrially   back- 
ward  country   must   pass   before   she  can  take  rank  with 
those    which   use   steam   and    machinery    and     advanced 
scientific  processes  and  appliances  in  their   industrial   pro- 
duction.     When  hand-made  goods      are    exposed    to    the- 
competition  of  machine-made  goods,    it  is   inevitable   that 
the  former  should  perish.     But  when  this  stage  is  reached 
there  comes  in  the  duty  of  the  State.  The  State  by  a  judi- 
cious system  of  protection   should   then  ensure   conditions 
under  which  new   infant    industries    can    grow  up.      And 
until  the  new  industries  can  stand  on  their  own  legs,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  State  to  have  a  protective  wall  around » 
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This  is  what  America — already  one  of  tlie  richest  nations 
in  the  world,  and  one  which  will  yet  reach  the  foremost, 
place — has  done,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  France  and 
Germany.  The  result  of  England's  policy  in  India  has^ 
however,  been  to  facilitate  more  and  more  the  imports  of 
foreign  commodities,  until  there  is  no  country  on  the  fac& 
of  the  earth  to-day  which  is  so  dependent  on  the  foreign 
producer  as  India  is.  At  the  present  moment  about- 
70  per  cent,  of  our  exports  are  raw  material  raised  from 
the  soil  and  exported  in  that  condition.  If  we  had  the 
skill,  enterprise,  capital  and  organisation  to  manufacture 
the  greater  part  of  this  material,  there  would  be  so  many 
industries  flourishing  in  the  country.  But  the  material 
goes  out  and  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
commodities,  having  acquired  a  much  higher  price  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

Again,  if  you  look  at  your  imports,  you  will  find 
that  60  per  cent,  of  them  ai-e  manufactured  goods. 
They  are  goods  which  have  been  made  by  pother  people, 
so  that  all  you  have  got  to  do  with  them  is  to  con- 
sume them.  If  this  was  all,  if  the  steady  rustication  of 
India — her  being  steadily  pushed  back  on  the  one  re- 
source of  agriculture — was  all  that  we  had  to  deplore 
as  the  result  of  the  present  policy,  the  situation,  bad 
enough  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been,  Avould  not 
have  been  so  critical.  But  coupled  with  political 
domination,  this  has  produced  a  state  of  things  which  can 
only  be  described  as  intolerable.  The  total  imports  of 
India  are  worth  about  100  crores  of  i-upees  every  year. 
Our  total  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  amount  to  about  150 
crores  a  year. 

In  other  words,  every  year  about  100  crores  worth  of 
goods  come  to   us,   and   we   part  with  150  crores  worth  of 
71 
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goods.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  precious  metals 
that  come  into  the  country  to  redress  a  part  of  the  balance, 
we  still  find  that  a  loss  of  about  30  to  40  crores  a  year  has 
to  be  borne  by  India.  Now,  I  will  put  a  simple  question 
to  those  present  here.  If  a  hundred  rupees  come  into  your 
house  every  month  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  go  out, 
will  you  be  growing  richer  or  poorer  ?  And  if  this  process 
goes  on  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  what  will  be 
your  position  after  a  time  ?  This  has  been  the  case  with 
India  now  for  many  years.  Every  year  between  30  and  40 
crores  of  rupees  go  out  of  India  never  to  come  back.     No 

country not   even   the   richest   in   the  world — can  stand 

such  a  bleeding  as  this.     Bleeding  is   a  strong  word,  but  it 
was  first  used  with   regard    to  this  very  process  by  a  great 
English   statesman — the   late    Lord    Salisbury — who   was 
Prime  Minister  of  England  for  a  long   time  and  was  before 
that   Secretary   of  State  for  India.     Now  this  bleeding  is 
really   at   the   root  of   the   greater  part  of  the  economic 
mischief  that  we  have  to  face  to-day.     It   means   that  thip 
money,  which  would  have  been  available  to  the  people,  if  it 
tad   remained   in  this   country,   as   capital  for  industrial 
urposes,   is  lost    to  us.     The  result  is  that  there  is  hardly 
capital  of  our  own  forthcoming  for  industrial  purposes. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  a  few  individuals  appear 
to  be  rich  and  have  a  little   money  to   invest.     You    must 
( mpare   India   in   this   matter   with  other  countries,  and 
then  you  will  find  that  there  is  hardly  any  capital  accumu- 
lated by  us  to  be  devoted  to  industrial  development.     One 
of  the  c^reatest  students  of  Indian  Economics — the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Ranade — once   calculated  that    our  annual  savings 
could  not  be  more  than    8    to  10   crores  of  rupees.     Put  it 
even  at  20  crores  ;  what  is  that  in  a  vast  country  like  India 
compared    with   the   hundreds   and   thousands   of   crores 
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-accumulated  annually  by  the  people  of  the  West !  This, 
■then,  is  at  the  root  of  our  trouble.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  considerations  on  the  other  side.  It  might, 
•for  instance,  be  said  that  the  railways  in  this  country 
-have  been  constructed  with  English  capital.  About 
575  crores  have  bee^  so  far  spent  to  build  these  railways, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  for  this  capital  India 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  as  interest.  Englishmen 
have  also  invested  British  capital  in  indigo,  tea, 
and  other  industries.  A  part  of  this  capital  has  no 
doubt  come  out  of  their  own  savings  made  in  this 
•country,  but  whether  the  money  has  been  earned  here 
or  imported  from  England,  the  investors  are,  of  course 
•entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  it.  But 
after  a  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  this  interest,  there 
■still  i-emains  a  sum  of  over  30  crores  as  the  net  loss  that 
India  has  to  bear  year  by  year.  You  may  ask  what  poli- 
tics has  got  to  do  with  this.  Well,  the  greater  part  of 
this  loss  is  due  to  the  unnatural  political  position  of  India, 
and  I  think  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  put  the  annual 
•drain,  due  to  political  causes  directly  and  indirectly,  at 
about  20  crores  of  rupees.  The  greater  part  of  the  '  Home 
Charges  '  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  now  stand  at 
about  18  millions  sterling  or  27  crores  of  rupees,  comes 
■under  this  description.  To  this  has  to  be  added  a  por-^ 
tion  at  least  of  the  annual  savings  of  European  merchants 
lawyex's,  doctors,  and  such  other  persons,  as  the  dominant 
position  of  the  Englishman  in  the  country  gives  these 
-classes  special  advantages  which  their  Indian  competitors 
do  not  enjoy.  Then  there  are  the  earnings  of  the  English 
officials  and  the  British  troops  in  the  country.  And  alto- 
gether I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
•estimate   to   put   the   annual   cost  to    India  of   England'^ 
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political  domination  at  20  crores  of  rupees,  the  remaining- 
ten  crores  being  lost  on  account  of  our  industrial  domi 
nation  by  England. 

This,  then,  is  the   extent   of  the  '  bleeding  '  to  which 
we  are  subjected  year  after  year  !  It  is  an  enormous  econo- 
mic evil,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not  substantially  reduced,  the 
prospect   cannot  be   a  cheering  one.     After   all,  Avhat  can 
you  do  with  a    small  amount  of  capital  ?    You  must  not  be 
led  away  by  the  fact  that,  from    time  to  time,  you  hear  of 
a  new  industrial  concern  being  started  here  or  there.     The 
strut'gle   is   a   much    bigger  one  than  that.     It  is  like  the- 
struggle   between   a  dwarf  and  a  giant.     If  you  will  form 
the  least  idea  of  the  resources  of   the  "Western  people,  then 
you  will  understand  what  a  tremendously  difficult  problem 
we  have  to  face  in  this   economic  field.     If  this  continuous 
bleeding  is  to  cease,  it  is  incumbent  that  our  men  should  be- 
employed    more   and   more   in    the  service  of  the  State,  so 
that  pensions  and  furlough  charges    might   be  saved  to  the 
country.     The  stores    which   the     Government   of     India 
puchases  in  England  should  be    purchased    locally  as  far  as 
possible.     In    other   directions   also   our   position  must  be 
improved.     But,    I   think,   we   should    not  be  practical,  if 
we  did  not    recognize   that    any   important   change  in  the 
political  relations   between  England  and   India  could  come 
only  gi'adually.      It  is  not   by  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ment that  relief  nill  come.      It   will  only  come  as  we  slowly 
build   up  our   own  strength  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the 
Government.       As    this    strength    is     increased,     so   will 
the     drain     be   diminished.     The     industi-ial   drain — due 
to    the    fact   that    we   depend    so    largely  for   our  manu- 
factures     upon      foreign      countries — is       really    speak- 
in»   but  a  small  pai-t  of  the  drain — about  one-third  or   ten 
crores  of    rupees  a  year.     This  means  that  if  we   ever   sue- 
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•ceeded  in  reaching  a  position  of  entire  self-reliance    indus- 
trially, it  would  still  leave  about  two-thirds  of  the   present 
annual  drain  untouched.     Moreover,    such  entire   depend- 
ence  upon   yourselves   for    industrial  purposes  is  a  dream 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  realised   in  the  near  future.     1  am 
«orry  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  few  figures,  but  a  question 
of   this   kind    cannot   be    adequately    considered    without 
bringing  in  statistics.  What,  then,  is  the  position  ?    India, 
as  you  know,  is  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural   country. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  according  to  the  last 
■census  reports — 80  per  cent,  according   to    the   computa- 
tion of  Lord  Curzon — depend  upon  agriculture.     The    sou 
is    becoming    rapidly   exhausted    and    the  yield  per  acre  is 
•diminishing.     If  you  compare  the  yield  to-day    with    what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  as  given  in  the   Ain-i- Akhari^ 
you  will  be  astonished  to  see  what  deterioration  has    taken 
place  in  the  soil.     This  makes  agriaultural   improvement  a 
matter   of   great    difficulty.     You    have  got  to  abolish  old 
methods   as    much    as  possible  and  effect  improvements  by 
introducing  the    methods  of  the  West.     You  have   got    to 
introduce  agricultural  science    and    improved    agricultural 
mplememt^,    and    the    question    is    complicated    by     the 
fact     that    our     agricultural     production     in    this    coun- 
try generally  is  on    what  is   called    a    small    scale.     Land 
is  divided   and  sub- divided,  and  most  of  the   holdings   are 
•so  small  as  not  to  lend  themselves  to  the  use    of   advanced 
appliances.     The   ignorance   and   resourcelessness    of    the 
people    also   stand    in    the  way  and  altogether  agincultural 
improvement   is    bound    to    be   a    matter  of  slow  growth. 
But  this  is  one  direction  in  which  you  young  men  can  help 
the  country.  Instead  of  scrambling  for  Government  service 
•or  overcrowding  the  already  crowded  Bar,  let  a  few  at  least 
among  you  acquire  agricultural  education  abroad,  acquaint 
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themselves  with  the  u&e  of  advanced  agricultural  applian- 
ces, and  then  settle  clown  to  agricultviral  work  in  this- 
country.  You  will  thereby  not  only  improve  agriculture 
for  yourselves,  but  you  will  also  show  the  way  to  others^ 
and  they  will  follow  when  they  see  the  good  results  ob- 
tained by  you.  The  Government,  which  has  only  recently 
awakened  to  its  duty  in  this  matter,  has  already  taken 
agriculture  in  hand,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  work 
must  be  done  by  ourselves.  Our  nest  industry,  after 
agriculture,  is  the  textile  industry — the  cotton  industry,. 
Now,  taking  only  the  production  of  mills,  we  find  that  last 
year  about  one-fouith  of  what  the  whole  of  India 
needed  was  produced  in  India,  and  three- fourths  came 
from  outside.  The  capital  that  is  invested  in  thi& 
country  in  the  textile  industry  is  between  16  and' 
17  crores  of  rupees.  This  may  seem  a  large  amount 
to  some  of  fyou,  bujb  what  is  it  compared  with  the 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  England  ?  In 
Lancashire  alone  300  crores  of  rupees  are  invested  in 
this  textile  industry,  and  every  year  the  amount  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  a  rough  calculation  you 
will  find  that,i.'if  our  present  production  is  to  be  quadrupled,, 
about  forty  to  fiftj'  crores  of  rupees  of  additional  capital 
would  be  wanted.  That  cannot  be  a  matter  of  a  day. 
The  hand-loom  is  doing  good  work,  and  has  some  future 
before  it.  But  do  not  let  us  be  under  a  delusion.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  machinery. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  the 
competition  of  producers  of  other  countries.  If  we  are  able 
to  find  this  capital  in  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  1 5  years^ 
I  for  one  shall  be  content.  My  own  fear  is  that  it  will 
take  more  than  that.  If  by  the  end  of  ten  years  we  are 
»ble  to  produce  all  the  cotton   cloth  we  require,  I  think  we- 
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shall  have  done  exceedingly  well.  "We  must  all  bend  our 
energies  in  that  direction  and  try  to  capture  or  rather 
recover  this  field  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible^ 
But  then,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  this.  The  task,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  a  formidable 
one,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  add  to  its 
great  difficulty  by  unnecessary,  bitter  or  lamentable  contro- 
versies. You  require  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  co-operation  from  all  quarters,  including  the 
Government  of  the  country.  We  have  to  depend,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
machinery.  If ,  in  pursuing  our  object,  care  is  ^not  taken 
to  avoid  causing  unnecessary  irritation  to  others,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  this  Government  from  hitting  back  and 
imposing  a  heavy  tax,  say,  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  on 
machinery,  which  would  practically  destroy  all  our  chances 
of  increasing  our  production  of  cotton  goods.  The  problem 
is  also  largely  a  problem  of  the  necessary  quality  of  cotton 
being  obtained  in  this  country.  At  one  time  India 
produced  very  fine  cotton  and  the  finest  muslins  were 
made  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  cultivation  of  that  cotton 
has,  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  various  causes,  been  given 
up  and  the  present  cotton  is  of  short  staple  which  gives- 
you  only  a  comparatively  coai^se  thread.  Now  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  this  land  can  grow  superior 
cotton.  And  the  Bombay  Government  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  making  experiments  to  introduce  into  the 
country  Egyptian  cotton,  and  have  at  last  been  able  ta 
produce  a  cross  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian^ 
which  has  taken  root.  If  all  the  area  irrigated  in  Sind — 
the  conditions  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Egypt — 
succeeds  in  growing  this  cotton,  then  the  finer  fabric 
problem  will  have  been  solved.     The  co-oparation  of   Gov- 
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•ernment  in  this  matter  is  thus  essential,  and  those  who 
have  occasion  to  talk  of  the  Swadeshi  question 
should  not  fail  to  realize  that  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  them.  They  only  unnecessarily  increase 
the  difficulties  in  our  path  when  they  talk  as 
though  we  could  do  without  Government  assistance  in  the 
matter  ;  and  thereby  they  damage,  without  meaning  to  do 
fio,  such  chances  as  exist  for  real  industrial  progress. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  cotton  industry,  I  think  the 
•outlook,  on  the  whole,  is  a  most  hopeful  one. 

I  turn  next  to  the  sugar  industry.     At    one  time  we 
■exported  sugar,  but  at  the  present  time  sugar    comes   into 
this  country  to  the  amount  of  7     crores    a    year.     Foreign 
Governments  have  been  helping  their  people  with  bounties, 
and  they  have  discovered  methods  whereby  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  greatly  reduced.     We,  on  the  other  hand, 
still    adhere    to   our    old-world    methods  of    production. 
Sugarcane  is  plentiful  in  all  parts   of    India,  especially   in 
your  province.     If  we  make  up    our   minds    to  encourage 
Indian  sugar  as  far  as  possible,  aad  in  this  case  I  am   glad 
to  be  able  to  say  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  sugar  " — 
we  should  be  able,  with  the   co-operation    of   Government, 
in  a  brief  time  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we  want.     In    this 
connection  I  was  glad  to  notice  a  statement  made   by  your 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  other    day    in    the    matter.     He 
said  he  would  rejoice  if  even  a  single  ton  of   sugar  did  not 
■come  from  other   countries.     By   co-operation,    therefore, 
between  the  people  and  the  Government  the  sugar  problem 
would  be  solved    practically  at   once.     In    Bengal,    again, 
they  import  a  good  deal  of  salt  from  England  though  othf  r 
provinces  consume  mostly    Indian  salt.     With  such  a  vast 
sea-board  as  India  possesses,  India  ought   cei-tainly   to   be 
able  to  produce  her  own  salt.     Again,  about  20  lakhs  worth 
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-of  umbrellas,  50  lakhs  Avorth  of  matches  and  60 
lakhs  worth  of  paper  come  into  the  country  every 
year  from  abroad.  All  these  articles  are  now  being 
produced  here,  and  with  a  determination  on  our 
part  to  use  these  articles  as  much  as  possible  and  encourage 
"their  production  and  consumption,  we  should  soon  be  able 
■to  shut  out  the  foreign  supply. 

But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  want  you  to  recog- 
nise that  the  possibilities  in  the  near  future  are  not  very 
large.  I  say  this  not  to  damp  any  one's  enthusiasm, 
because  I  do  want  that  your  enthusiasm  should  sustain 
itself  at  its  highest  glow  in  this  matter.  But  remember  that 
the  competition  before  us  is  like  that  between  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf.  Even  if  we  successfully  make  up  our  minds  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  goods,  even  then  the  in- 
dustrial salvation  of  India  will  not  have  been  accomplished. 
We  are  the  poorest  country  in  the  world  at  the  present 
moment ;  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  richest.  The 
production  per  head  in  India  is  <£2  or  Rs.  30  according  to 
Government  calculation,  and  about  Rs.  20  according  to 
Indian  calculation.  England's  production  per  head  is  £40, 
i  e.,  about  20  or  30  times  greater  than  that  of  this  country. 
Take  again  the  buying  power  of  the  people  as  judged  by 
the  imports.  In  England  the  average  imports  per  head 
are  about  £15  or  Rs.  235  ;  in  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  England  they  are  £13  ;  even  in  Ceylon  they  are  £2  pei' 
head  ;  but  in  India  they  are  only  six  shillings  or  4  to  5 
rupees  per  head.  There  are  other  figures  equally  startling. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  deposits  in  banks.  Of  course  bank- 
ing is  in  a  much  more  backward  condition  in  this  country 
than  in  England.  But  even  making  allowance  for  that, 
you  will  see  that  the  disproportion  is  very  great.  The 
deposits  in  English  banks  aie  about  1,200  croresof  rupees 
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for  a  population  of  about  4  crores.  We  are  30  crores 
and  our  deposits  are  only  50  crores  for  the  whole  of  India, 
and  these  deposits  include  also  the  amount  held  by  Euro- 
pean merchants  and  traders  in  the  country.  Again,  take- 
the  Savings  Banks,  In  the  Savings  Banks  and  Trustees 
Binks  in  England  there  are  300  crores  deposited  to-day, 
as  against  about  12  crores  in  this  country — less  than  seven 
annas  per  head  against  about  Rs,  75  per  head  in  England. 
You  can  easily  see  now  how  terrible  is  the  disproportion 
between  England's  resources  and  our  own.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  machinery  has  to  come  from  England,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  set  up  here,  there  is  already  some  improve- 
ment effected  in  England.  The  problem  before  us  is 
therefore,  a  vastly  difficult  one  and  it  is  a  solemn  duty 
resting  upon  every  one,  who  is  a  real  well-wisher  of  the 
Swadeshi  cause,  not  to  add  to  that  difficulty,  if  he  can 
help  it. 

Our  resources  then  are  small,  and  our  difficulties  are- 
enormous.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  not  to  throw  away 
any  co-operation  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  forth- 
coming. Re  member  that,  though  there  is  a  certain  scope 
for  small  village  industries,  our  main  reliance  now — ex- 
posed as  we  are  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world — 
must  be  on  production  with  the  aid  of  steam  and  machin- 
ery. From  this  standpoint,  what  are  our  principal  needs 
to-day  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  general  ignorance 
throughout  the  country  about  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  world.  Very  few  of  us  understand  where  we  are,  as 
compared  with  others,  and  why  we  are  where  we  are  and 
why  others  are  where  they  are.  Secondly,  our  available 
capital  is  small,  and  it  is,  moreover,  timid.  Confidence  in 
one  another  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  for  industrial  pur- 
poses is  weak,  and    Joint    stock    enterprise    is,    therefore,. 
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feeble.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  lack  of  facilities  for  higher 
scientific  and  technical  iiistiuctiovi  in  the  country.  Lastly, 
such  new  articles  as  we  ^ncceed  in  manufacturing  find 
themselves  exposed  at  once  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
world,  and  as,  in  the  beginning  nt  any  rate,  they  are  bound 
to  be  somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and  probably  higher  in 
price,  it  is  difficult  for  them  ta  make  their  way  in  the 
Indian  market.  Now  aj?  our  needs  are  various,  so  the 
Swadeshi  cause  requires  to  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways,. 
and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  quarrel  with  others,  sim- 
ply because  they  serve  the  cau.se  in  a  different  way  from 
our  own.  Thus,  whoever  tries  to  spread  in  the  country  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  world 
and  points  out  how  we  may  ourselves  advance,  is  a  promo- 
ter of  the  Svmdeshi  cause.  Whoever  again  contributes 
capital  to  be  applied  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  must  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  country 
and  a  valued  supporter  of  the  Swadeshi  movement.  Then 
those  who  organise  funds  for  sending  Indian  students  to 
foreign  coixntries  for  acquiring  industrial  or  scientific  edu- 
cation— and  in  our  present  state  we  must,  for  some  time- 
to  come,  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  such  education 
— or  those  who  proceed  to  foreign  countries  fon*  such  edu- 
cation and  try  to  start  new  industries  on  their  return,  or 
those  who  promote  technical,  industrial  and  scientific  edu- 
cation in  the  country  itself — all  these  are  noble  workers  in 
the  Sivadeshi  field.  These  three  ways  of  serving  the  Swa- 
deshi cause  are,  however,  open  to  a  limited  number  of 
persons  only.  But  there  is  a  fourth  way,  which  is  open  to 
all  of  us,  and  in  the  case  of  most,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  help  forward  the  Sivadeshi  move- 
ment. It  is  to  use  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  Sioad^hi 
articles  only  and   to  preach  to  others  that  they    should  do 
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■the  same.  By  this  we  shall  ensure  the  consumption  of 
whatever  articles  are  produced  in  the  country,  and  we 
^hall  stimulate  the  production  of  new  articles  by  creating 
a  demand  for  them.  The  mass  of  the  people  cannot  con- 
tribute much  capital  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  Xeither  can  they  render  much  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  promoting  higher  scientific,  technical  or  indus- 
trial knowledge  among  us,  but  they  can  all  render  a  most 
important,  and  a  most  necessary  service  to  the  Swadeshi 
cause  by  undergoing  a  little  sacrifice  to  extend  a  kind  of 
•voluntary  protection  to  Swadeshi  industries  in  their  early 
days  of  stress  and  struggle.  In  course  of  time,  the  qua- 
lity of  Swadeshi  articles  is  bound  to  improve  and  their  cost 
of  production  to  become  less  and  less.  And  it  is  no  merit 
if  you  buy  them  when  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  articles  in  quality  or  price.  It  is  by  ensuring  the 
consumption  of  indigenous  articles  in  their  early  stage, 
when  their  quality  is  inferior  or  their  price  is  higher,  or 
when  they  labour  under  both  these  disadvantages,  that  we 
can  do  for  our  industries  what  Protectionist  Governments 
have  done  for  theii'S  by  means  of  State  protection.  Those, 
therefore,  who  go  about  and  preach  to  the  people  that 
they  should  use,  as  far  as  possible,  Swadeshi  articles  only, 
are  engaged  in  sacred  work  and  I  say  to  them — go  forward 
boldly  and  preach  your  Gospel  enthusiastically.  Only  do 
not  forget  that  yours  is  only  one  way  out  of  several  of 
serving  the  Swadeshi  cause.  And  do  not  do  your  work 
in  a  narrow,  exclusive,  intolerant  spirit  which  says — 
*  whoever  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.'  But  do  it  in  the 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  more  catholic  spirit,  which 
^ays — *  whoever  is  not  against  us  is  with  us.'  Try  to  keep 
down  and  not  encourage  the  tendency,  which  seems  to  be 
almost  inherent  in  the  Indian  mind  of  to-day,  to  let  small 
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differences  assume  undue  importance.  Harmony,  co-oper-^ 
ation,  union — by  these  alone  can  we  achieve  any  real  suc- 
cess in  our  present  state. 

In  this  connection  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
about  an  expression  which  has,  of  late,  found  considerable- 
favour  with  a  section  of  my  countrymen — '  the  boycott  of 
foreign  goods.'  I  am  sure  most  of  those  who  speak  of  this 
*  boycott '  mean  by  it  only  the  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
Svjodeshi  articles  in  preference  to  foreign  articles.  Now 
such  use  is  really  included  in  true  Swadeshi ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  word  '  boycott '  has  a  sinister  meaning — it  im- 
plies a  vindictive  desire  to  injure  another,  no  matter  what 
harm  you  may  thereby  cause  to  yourself.  And  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  u^e  only  the  word  Sioadeshi  to  describe 
our  present  movement,  leaving  alone  the  word  *  boycott ' 
which  creates  unnecessary  ill-will  against  ourselves.  More- 
over, remember  that  a  strict  '  boycott  '  of  foreign  goods  is- 
not  at  all  practicable  in  our  present  industrial  condition.. 
For  when  you  '  boycott '  foreign  goods,  you  must  not 
touch  even  a  particle  of  imported  articles  ;  and  we  only 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  talking  of  a  resolution  which 
we  cannot  enforce. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  In  the  struggle 
that  lies  before  us,  we  must  be  prepared  for  repeated  dis- 
appointments. \\e  must  make  up  our  minds  that  our 
progress  is  bound  to  be  slow,  and  our  successes,  in  the 
beginning  at  any  I'ate,  comparatively  small.  But  if  we  go 
to  work  with  firm  faith  in  our  hearts,  no  difficulties  can 
obstruct  our  way  for  long,  and  the  future  Avill  be  more  and 
more  on  our  side.  After  all,  the  industrial  problem,  for- 
midable as  it  is,  is  not  more  formidable  than  the  political 
problem.  And,  to  my  mind,  the  two  are  largely  bound 
together.     Ladies  and    gentlemen,    the    task    which    the 
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people  of  India  are  now  called  upon  to  accomplish  is  the 
most  difficult  that  ever  confronted  any  people  on  the  face  ■ 
of  the  earth.  Why  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  set  it 
befoi'e  us,  why  we  are  asked  to  wade  through  the  deepest 
■part  of  the  stream — to  be  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle 
— Providence  a^one  ktows.  But  it  is  my  hope  and  my 
faith  that  we  will  successfully  achieve  this  task.  The 
situation  I'equires  us  to  devote  oureelves  to  the  service  of 
our  Motherland  in  an  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  spirit. 
But  what  can  be  higher  or  nobler  or  holier  or  more  inspir- 
ing than  such  service  ?  In  working  for  India,  we  shall 
only  be  working  for  the  land  of  our  birth,  for  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  for  the  land  of  our  children.  We  shall  be 
working  for  a  country  which  God  has  blessed  in  many  ways, 
but  which  man  has  not  served  so  well.  And  if  we  do  this 
work  as  God  wants  us  to  do  it,  our  Motherland  will  yet 
march  onwards  and  again  occupy  an  honoured  place 
among  the  natimis  of  the  world.  , 
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[The  following  is  an  English  rendering  of  the  speech 
<ldiverecl  in  Marathi  hy  the  IlorChle  Mr.  Gokhale  at  a  public 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deccan  Sahha,  Poona^ 
on  the  Uh  Jidy  1909  : — ] 

Till  recently  the  differences  between  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  which  from  time  to  time  assumed  an  acute 
form  and  attracted  public  attention  were  generally  in 
regard  to  matters  involving  religious  sentiment,  such  as 
cow-killing  and  street  music.  No  doubt  complaints  were 
occasionally  heard  in  the  addresses  presented  by  Maho- 
medan  Associations  to  men  in  authority,  or  in  the  columns 
of  the  Press  about  the  Mahomedans  not  securing  a 
sufficient  share  of  the  public  services,  or  a  sufficient  repre- 
sentation on  Municipal  and  Local  Boards.  But  a  separate 
organized  movement  of  Moslem  leaders,  with  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  their  own,  to  win  special  con- 
cessions for  Mahomedans  as  a  community  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  was  a  matter  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  only,  and  while  there  was  undoubtedly  a  cause 
for  sincere  congratulation  that  their  Mahomedan  brethren 
liad  at  last  shaken  off  their  apathy  of  years  in  political 
matters,  their  separate  oi'ganisation  and  their  demand  for 
special  concessions  did  not  tend  to  diminish  their  growing 
difficulties  of  their  public  life.  After  glancing  briefly  at 
the  past  history  of  the  two  communities  and  the  contri- 
butions made  by  them  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Ookhale  proceeded  to  consider  their  respective  positions 
at  the  present  day  in  India.  The  Mahomedan  minority, 
who  were  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population 
was  very  unequally  divided  among  the  different  Provinces, 
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In  the  Punjab  and  Eist  Bengal  they  actually  formed  a 
majority  of  the  population,  being  a  little  over  one-half  in 
the  Punjab  and  about  three-fifths  in  East  Bengal.  In 
Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  only  one-fifth,  in. 
West  Bengal  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth,  in  the 
United  Provinces  one-seventh,  in  Madras  about  one- 
sixteenth,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  less  than  one- 
twentieth.  The  bulk  of  the  Mahomedans  did  not  differ 
from  the  Hindus  in  race,  but  they  had  to  remember  that 
religion  was  a  most  powerful  factor  in  life  and  it  modified 
and  sometimes  profoundly  modified  race  characteristics.  In 
numbers,  in  wealth,  in  education  and  public  spirit,  the 
advantage  at  present  lay  with  the  Hindus.  They  had  also 
so  far  contributed  far  more  than  the  other  community  to 
the  present  national  awakening  in  India.  But  they  were 
greatly  hampered  by  caste,  and  by  temperament  they,  were 
mild  and  passive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahomedans 
were  burdened  with  fewer  divisions,  their  social  .structure 
rested  on  a  more  democratic  basis,  they  had  more  cohesion 
among  them,  and  they  were  more  easily  roused  to 
action.  The  worst  of  the  situation  was  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  India  the  two  communities  had  in- 
herited a  tradition  of  antagonism,  which,  though  it 
might  ordinarily  lie  dormant,  broke  forth  into  activity 
at  the  smallest  provocation.  It  was  that  tradition  that 
had  to  be  overcome.  And  though  there  were  certain 
special  difficulties  in  their  way  and  the  task  at  times 
appeared  -svell-nigh  impossible,  it  was  no  more  impossible 
than  what  Europe  had  to  face  for  more  than  two  centuries 
in  the  fierce  antagonism  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. Spread  of  education,  a  wide  and  efficient  performance 
of  civic  duties,  growth  of  national  aspirations  and  a 
quickening  of  national   self-respect   in   both   communities 
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were  among  the  forces  which  would  ultimately  overcome  the 
tra-dition.  The  progress  in  that  direction  was  bound  to  be- 
slow  .and  there  were  sure  to  be  repeated  set-backs.  But 
they  must  believe  in  final  success  with  all  their  will  and 
persevere  ceaselessly  against  all  odds.  It  was  a  common- 
place of  Indian  politics  that  there  could  be  no  future  for 
India  as  a  nation,  unless  a  spirit  of  co-operation  of  ^ 
sufficiently  duiable  character  was  developed  and  established 
between  the  two  great  communities  in  all  public  matters^ 
They  could  not  get  over  that,  no  matter  how  angi"y  they 
might  be  at  times  with  one  another.  And  those  among  them 
who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  such 
co-operation  had  no  choice  but  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible 
from  joining  in  controversies  likely  to  embitter  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  sides,  and  exercising  forbearance 
and  self-restraint  themselves  to  counsel  it  in  others.  The 
speaker  was  of  opinion  that  a  special  responsibility  lay  in 
the  matter  with  the  Hindus,  who  had  ar.  advantage  over 
the  other  community  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  education 
and  who  were  therefore  in  abetter  position  to  appreciate 
the  needs  of  a  growing  nationality.  They  could  also  do  a 
great  deal  towards  the  establishment  of  better  relations  if 
some  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  educational  and  other 
useful  work  among  Mahomedans  for  the  special  benefit  of 
that  community.  Such  work  could  not  in  course  of  time- 
fail  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  would  powerfully  help  in 
gradually  substituting  confidence  and  goodwill  and  co- 
operation in  place  of  the  present  distrust  and  suspicion  and 
aloofness. 

Having   thus  dealt  with    the  general     position    Mr» 

Gokhale  proceeded  to  express   his  view    of  the  controversy 

that  had  agitated  the  country    during  the  last  six  months. 

Much  of  the  excitement,  he   said,  had   been  due    to  a  mis-^ 
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^apprehension   of   the   character     and    scope     of  the    new 
reforms.      Mr.    Gokhale    stated    his    own    position  in    the 
•matter  quite    frankly.     He  had  all    along    been  in    favour 
•of  special  separate  electorates  for  important  minorities  but 
he  wanted  such  electorates  to  provide  not  the  whole  of  the 
representation  to  which  the  communities  were  entitled  but 
only  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  redress  the  deficien- 
cies and  inequalities  of  general  elections  ;    and    he    wanted 
the    same    treatment    to    be    extended  to  other  important 
minorities     than     Mahomedans     where    necessary.     Mr. 
Ookhale  held  strongly  that  in  the    best    interests    of    their 
public  life  and  for  the  future  of  their  land  they  must  first 
have  elections  on  a  territorial  basis  in  which  all   communi- 
ties without  distinction  of  race  or  creed  should  pai'ticipate 
and  then  special  separate    supplementary    elections    should 
be  held  to  secure  the  fair  and   adequate   representation    of 
such  important  minorities  as  had  received    less    than    their 
full   share    in   the   genei'al  elections.     He  had  urged  that 
view  publicly  from  his  place   in    the    Viceroy's    Legislative 
Council   last   March,    and    he    had   been  called  hard  names 
by  both  sides  for  it.     He  however  adhered  to  his  view  that 
in   the   present  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  was  the 
only  course  which  reasonably  safegurtvV'^1  the    interests    of 
all  communities  and  prevented  injustice  to  any  one  of  them 
in    practice.     As    far    as    they    could    see,    the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  oii^'inal  proposals  had  been    very    much  on 
those    lines.     And     if    the    Secretary     of    State    had   not 
unfortunately   disturbed    them    in  first  instance,  very  pro- 
bably  they    would  not   have    heard  much  of  the  demands 
that   had   since   been   made.     No  doubt,  under  those  pro- 
posals special  treatment  was   proposed    to  be  accorded  only 
to  Mahomedans,  but    there    was    nothing   to    prevent  the 
same  treatment   being    extended    to    others   later   on   if 
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•necessary.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  having  propos- 
ed, from  the  highest  motives  as  they  could  all  see,  a 
scheme  of  his  own  and  having  afterwards  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandoQ  it  and  fall  back  again  on  the  Government 
of  India's  proposals,  did  so  in  language  which  opened  the 
door  to  large  demands  by  the  Moslem  League.  Straight- 
way the  League  threw  the  Government  of  India's  proposals 
overboard  and  began  to  urge  the  grant  of  larger  concessions. 
Mr.  Gokhale  made  no  complaint  of  this.  Indeed  so  far 
•as  the  League  urged  this  substitution  of  election  in  place 
of  nomination  for  all  special  seats,  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  League.  But  when  some  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of 
the  Moslem  community  demanded  a  larger  i-epi-esent- 
ation  than  they  w^ere  justly  entitled  to  on  grounds 
sncb.  as  special  importance  and  higher  loyalty  tradi- 
tional or  otherwise,  an  occasion  undoubtedly  arose  when  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  osher  communities  in  the  country 
to  protest  strongly  against  such  claims.  His  own  feeling 
in  the  matter  was  the  same  as  that  of  their  great  leader 
Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  than  whom  the  country  had  no 
wiser  or  more  patriotic  guide. 

Mr.  Gokhale  associated  himself  fully  with  the  tele- 
gram recently  despatched,  and  as  he  knew,  most  reluc- 
tantly despatched  by  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  He  had  assented  to  that  telegram 
personally,  having  specially  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Presidency  Association  for  the  purpose.  When  any  one 
^aid  that  his  community  was  important  and  should  receive 
fair  and  adequate  representation,  the  claim  was  entitled 
to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  all.  But  when  any 
one  urged  that  his  community  was  specially  important 
and  should  therefore  receive  representation  in  excess  of  its 
fair  share,  the  undoubted  and  irresistible  imphcation  was 
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that  the  other   communities  were    comparatively  infei-ior 
and  should  receive  less  than  their  fair  share.     That    was  a 
position  to  which  natui-ally    the   other    communities  could 
not    assent.     British    rule    was    based    on    equal    treat- 
ment   for    all    communities,    and    the     speaker     trusted 
that    the     Government    would    never    be    so    weak    as 
to  lean  for  support    on  any   one  community  in  particular. 
It  was  urged  that  the  Mohomedans  had  ruled   in  India  for 
five  centuries.     It  must  not  however  be  foi^gotten  that    the 
Hindus  had  ruled  for  countless   centuries   before  them  and 
even  afterwards,  before  the    British  came  on  the  scene,  th& 
Mahomedan    power   had    been    broken  and  displaced    over 
nearly  the  whole  country  by  a  revival  of  Hindu  rule.    Then 
it  was  said  that  there  were   large   Mahomedan    populations 
in  other   countries — some    of   them    self-governing   coun- 
tries— and    that    invested    the  Mahomedans  of  India  with 
special  importance.     Mr.  Gokhale  could  not  see    how  that 
mattered  in  determining  the  extent  of   the    representation 
which  the  Government  of  India  should   grant    to    its    own 
subjects,  uuless  it  was  on  the  assumption   that    in    the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  those  whose  whole  heart  was 
not  with  India  were  to  have  preference  over   those  whose 
was.     Moreover  the  same  ground  could  with   equal   reason 
be  urged  by  Indian  Christians  and  by  Buddhists.     Lastly, 
as  regards  the  higher  traditional    loyalty    of  Mahomedans 
to  British    rule,    the   claim    was  not    historically  tenable. 
And  even  during  the  last  two  or  three   years    Mahomedan 
names    had    not    been    altogether    absent    from  the  lists 
of  those  speakers  and    wi-itei'S    against    whom    the    Gov- 
ernment   had    thought    it    necessary  to   proceed,  though 
it    must   be   admitted    that    the  number    of  such  names 
had     been      extremely     small.     Before    concluding    Mr. 
Gokhale  referred    to    the  speech    recently  made  by    Hi& 
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Highness  the  Aga  Khan.     He  said  that  he  read  portions  of 
"that  speech    with    considerable  astonishment,  and  he  could 
not  help  regretting  that  so  well  informed   and  broad-mind- 
ed a  gentleman  as  His  Highness  should  have  beeu  labouring 
under  so  much   misapprehension.     His   Highness  had  said 
that  unless  larger   concessions    were   made  to    the    Maho- 
medans,  the  Hindus    would  be    exultant    and  triumphant. 
All  that   Mr.  Gokhale    could    say  about   this  was  that  His 
Highness  was   evidently  not  in    touch  with    Hindu  feeling 
in  the  matter.  Not  onlyjwas  there^no  disposition  among  the 
Hindus  to  exalt  or  to  feel  triumphant  but  there  was  actual- 
ly a  sullen  feeling  of  resentment  throughout  the  country,  a 
feeling  daily  growing  deeper  and  stronger  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  held  the  balance  even  and  that  it  had  already 
leaned  too    much    on   the    Mahomedan    side.     His    High- 
ness  had     further     said     that    unless   additional    conces- 
sions    were     made     to     Mahomedans,    it   would    mean  a 
monopoly     of     political      power     to     the     Hindus.     Mr. 
Gokhale     said    that     he    rubbed     his    eyes   as     he     read 
that  statement.     Surely  the  Aga  Khan  could  not  be  under 
the  impression  that  what  the  Government  proposed    to  do 
was  to  hand  over   the   administration  of   the   country   to 
elected  Councils  with  Hindu  majority   in  them.     No,  even 
with  the  Councils  reconstituted  as  proposed  the  last  word 
-would  still  be  with  the  officials.     The    enlargements  of  the 
"Councils  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  elected  mem- 
bers were  no  doubt  important   matters,  but  they   were  not 
so  important  as  to  aflbrd  to  any  community  a  shadow  of  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  political  power  in  the 
country.     As  the  speaker  had  often  pointed  out,  the   most 
important  and  the  valuable  part  of  the  reform    of  Legisla- 
tive Councils  was  the  power  proposed    to    be  conferred  on. 
•embers  to  raise    discussions    on   administi-ative   matters. 
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This  power,  if  wisely  exercised,  would  gradually  give  the- 
country  an  administration  conducted  in  the  light  of  day 
and  under  the  scrutiny  of  public  discussion  in  place  of  the 
present  administration  carried  on  in  the  dark  and  behind 
the  backs  of  the  people.  For  this  pvirpose  what  really 
mattered  was  the  capacity,  the  public  spirit,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  members.  How  many  mem- 
bers wei^e  returned  by  any  paitieular  community  was  not 
of  much  consequence,  and  a  member  or  two  more  or  less  on 
this  side  or  that  would  not  make  the  smallest  difference  in 
practice.  Mr.  Gokhale  earnestly  trusted  that  Government 
would  soon  close  the  question  in  a  definite  manner  and  he 
was  confident  that  before  long  the  present  soreness  of 
feeling  would  disappear  and  normal  lelations  again  return 
between  the  two  communities.  AVhen  once  the  new 
Councils  commenced  to  work  it  would  be  realised  that  there 
was  no  demand  or  scope  there  for  work  on  sectarian  lines 
and  the  man  who  worked  for  all  would  find  his  service 
appreciated  by  all  communities.  Controversies  like  the 
present  were  occfisionally  inevitable,  but  if  they  took  care 
not  to  employ  words  or  express  sentiments  which  would 
leave  soreness  behind,  they  might  succeed  in  averting  the  in- 
jury which  otherwise  was  likely  to  result  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  growing  nationality.  They  were  all  of 
them  trustees  of  those  interests,  and  the  world  and  their 
own  posterity  would  judge  them  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharged  that  trust. 
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[  The  following  speech  toas  delivered  by  the  Hon^hle  Mr^ 
Gokhcde  at  the  Students'  Brotherhoods,  Bomhay,  on  the  9th 
October,  1909  :—] 

GentlPHien, — One  of  the  most  anxious,  as  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  important,  problems  confronting  vi& 
to-day  is,  how  to  supply  the  guidance,  at  once  wise 
and  patriotic,  to  our  young  men,  so  that  their  live& 
may  be  directed  into  channels  of  high  purpose  and 
earnest  endeavour  in  the  service  of  the  Motherland, 
To  sustain,  on  the  one  hand,  those  pure  impulses 
and  generous  enthusiasms  which  are  the  special  privilege 
of  youth,  and,  on  the  other,  to  instil  into  young  minds  a 
due  sense  of  proportion  and  of  responsibility  and  a  correct 
realization  of  the  true  needs  of  the  country — this  can 
never  be  an  easy  task,  and  in  the  present  situation  of 
India,  it  is  beset  with  extraordinary  difficulties.  Influences 
are  at  work  around  us  which  bid  everyone,  "  nor  sit,  nor 
stand,  but  go  "!  The  very  air  we  breathe  is  laden  with  a 
longing  for  change.  Old  beliefs  are  crumbling.  New  adjust- 
ments of  ideas  have  become  necessary,  and  amidst  this 
general  commotion  which  has  been  vej-y  properly  called 
"  unrest,"  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  students 
alone  should  continue  to  stand  where  they  did. 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  their  movement,  so  much  as  the 
direction  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  been 
moving  that  calls  for  our  most  earnest  attention  and  our 
closest  inquiry.  It  is  a  well-worn  truism  that  the  students 
of  to-day  will  be  the  citizens  of  to-morrow.  Ideas  and 
aspirations,  which  give  a  decisive  bent  to  theii'  minds  are, 
therefore,  matters    of  the  deepest  moment  to  the  country, 
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and  it  behoves  us  all  seriously  to  examine  how  far  they  are 
calculated  to  prepare  them  for  the  responsibilities  which 
must  in  due  course  descend  to  them. 

One  complaint  which  is  often  heard  may  be  dismissed 
at  once.  It  is  said  in  disparagement  of  the  Indian  student 
that  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  politics  long  before 
his  time,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things.  Now,  the  fact  itself  of  such  precocious  interest 
jjniay  be  admitted  at  once,  but  those  who  speak  of  it  as  an 
evil  that  must  or  can  be  put  down  fail  obviously  to  realize 
that  it  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  exceptional  political 
situation  of  the^country,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  last  as  long 
as  that  situation  continues  in  all  essentials  unaltered. 
Among  self-governing  people,  politics  brings  into  play  not 
only  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  but  also  the  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility. And  young  men,  who  feel  the  sentiment,  but 
lack  the  sense  of  responsibility,  naturally  leave  practical 
affairs  to  their  elders  who  possess  both.  To  the  Indian  stu- 
dent, on.  the  other  hand,  Indian  politics  is  only  a  struggle, 
in  which  his  countrymen  are  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
Mothei  land,  with  a  body  of  foreign  officials  representing 
the  rule  of  another  nation.  There  is  no  room  here  even 
for  the  elders  for  any  feeling  of  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  country  and  for  our  young  men 
■who  find  no  restraining  considerations  in  their  path,  politics 
necessarily  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment— an'interest  in  politics  is,  to  the  Indian  student,  the 
same  thing  as  an  interest  in  his  country.  And  to  such 
interest  all  that  is  earnest,  all  that  is  ^elf-respecting,  all 
that  is  chivalrous,  all  that  is  patriotic  in  his  nature,  is 
continually  impelling  him.  England  herself  has  introduced 
into  the  country  ideas  which  pieach  to  us  the  dignity  and 
high  worth  of  patriotism,  of  freedom,  of  self-government 
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and  which  tell  us  of  the  contempt  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
self-governing  people,  covers  those  who  accept  their  sub- 
jection in  a  slavish  spirit.  Our  politics  to-day  is  for  the 
most  part  a  spread  of  these  ideas  among  the  people,  and 
an  attempt  to  apply  them  to  out-  present  condition.  And 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  most  impressionable  minds  in  the 
country  should  be  the  most  affected  by  them. 

Responsibility  alone  will  steady  our  judgments  and  | 
control  the  restlessness  of  our  patriotism.  Vrhere  res-  I 
ponsibility  has  been  conferred  on  the  people,  as  in  muni- 
cipal matters,  students  feel  no  interest  before  their  time. 
As  we  cease  to  fill  the  role  of  mere  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  are  admitted  to  a  pnrticipation  in  the  I'es- 
ponsibilities  of  Government,  our  polities  will  advance  from 
the  sentimental  to  the  responsible  f^cage,  ar^d  the  precocious 
interest  at  present  felt  in  it  by  our  youiig  men  will  tend 
to  disappear. 

But,  because  it  is  impossible  to  pi  event  Indian 
students  from  taking  an  interest  in  politics  before  their 
time,  therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  left 
to  pick  up  their  political  ideas  where  and  how  they  can. 
On  the  conti-ary  I  strongly  hold  that  a  crying  need  of  the 
present  situation  is  the  provision  in  colleges  of  facilities 
for  the  efficient  training  of  what  may  be  called  the  political 
sense  of  our  young  men.  The  present  policy  of  treating 
politics,  and  especiaily  current  politics,  as  a  dangerous  and 
in  some  respects,  even  a  forbidden  subject,  has  only  re- 
sulted in  depriving  the  students  of  that  guidance,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers,  in  forming 
sound  views  on  important  questions.  To  leave  them  thus 
to  their  own  devices  amidst  the  perplexities  of  a  difficult 
situation  is  to  neglect  a  plain  duty  towards  them  at  a 
critical  period  in  their  lives,  and  the  consequences   of   this 
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neglect  have    been    and    are    bound  to  be  serious  and  far- 
reaching, 

I  was  glad  to  see  this  view  urged  the  other  day  in  a 
letter  to  the  Press  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Delhi, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  friend  of  the  Indian  students 
and  of  Indian  aspirations  in  the  country.  "  The  historical 
and  economic  questions,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. Andrews,  "which 
lie  at  the  base  of  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  politics  of 
the  modexn  ^Indian  student,  should  be  dealt  with  wisely 
and  sympathetically  by  those  who  are  teaching  history  and 
economics,  and  sound  opinion  should  thus  be  built  up 
Avithin  the  colleges  themselves."  Different  teachers  will, 
no  doubt,  take  difierent  views  of  the  same  questions,  but 
ifc  is  not  so  much  the  views  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
students  as  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  political  sense 
and  the  habit  of  careful  and  compreliensive  thinking  in- 
duced in  their  minds  in  legard  to  political  problems  that 
must  be  the  chief  object  and  will  constitute  the  real  gain. 
The  very  f.»ct  that  our  students  cannot  help  taking  an 
interest  in  politics  before  their  time,  goes  to  emphasize  the 
great  need  that  exists  for  their  efficient  political  education, 
I  think  our  students,  especially  College  students,  should 
enjoy  every  possible  facility  for  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  political  matters  and  forming  sound  views  in 
regard  to  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss 
such  matters  freely  in  the  College,  and  publicists,  whose 
opinions  ai-e  entitled  to  weight,  should  from  time  to 
time  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  They 
should  be  at  liberty  to  attend  public  lectures  and  addresses 
on  political  sxibjects,  and  they  may  even  attend  political 
meetings  with  advantage,  provided  they  are  there  only  as 
spectators. 

\  But  w^hen   it   comes  to  active  participation  in  what  i& 
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called  political  agitation,  I  think  we  must  draw  the  line. 
Political  agitation,  directed  towards  the  people,  seeks 
to  edycais  and  organize  public  feeling  and  public  opinion 
in  political  matters.  Directed  towards  the  Government,  it 
seeks  to  bring  the  pressure  of  that  feeling  or  opinion  to 
bear  upon  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
changes  that  are  desired.  In  either  case  it  is  a  most  res- 
ponsible action,  and  students  with  their  immature  judg- 
ments are  not  qualified  to  take  part  in  it.  The  active- 
participation  of  students  in  political  agitation  i^ealh-  tends 
to  lower  the  dignity  and  the  responsible  character  of  public 
life  and  impair  its  true  efiectiveness.  It  also  fills  the 
students  themselves  with  unhealthy  excitement,  often  evok- 
ing in  them  a  bitter  partisan  spirit  which  cannot  fail  to 
interfere  with  their  studies  and  prove  injurious  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  The  period  of  four  or  five 
years,  which  most  young  men  spend  at  College,  is  all  too  I 
short  a  time  for  the  work  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  ' 
namely,  preparation  in  knowledge  and  character  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
our  students  to  exercise  a  little  patience  and  self-restraint 
during  this  period  and  refrain  from  action  in  politics,  till 
after  they  have  completed  their  studies  and  taken  their 
place  in  the  public  life  of  the  country. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  stage  has  been  reached  in 
our  affairs  v.hen  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  face  resolutely 
our  responsibilities  in  this  matter.  Every  one  knows  that,. 
during  the  last  few  years,  a  new  school  of  political  thought  ^ 
has  arisen  in  the  country  and  that  it  has  exercised  a 
powerful  fascination  over  the  minds  of  young  men  more  or 
less  in  all  parts  of  India.  A  considerable  part  of  what  it 
has  preached  could  not  but  find  i^eady  acceptance  on  every 
hand,  that  love  of  country  should  be  the  ruling  principle  of 
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our  lives,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  making  sacrifices  for 
her  sake,  that  we  should  rely  wherever  we  could  on  our 
own  exertions.  These  propositions  were  not  preached  for 
the  first  time  in  the  country,  but  they  were  urged  by  the 
new  party  from  a  hundred  platforms,  and  in  a  hundred 
organs  of  public  opinion,  with  a  passion  which  roused 
general  enthusiasm.  Side  by  side  with  this  undoubtedly 
rTaluable  work,  the  new  party  gave  to  the  country  a  great 
I  deal  of  whit  could  only  be  regarded  as  unsouriTi  political 
teaching.  That  teaching  was  in  the  first  instance  directed 
»-*o  the  destruction  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  old  public 
life  of  the  country.  But  once  started,  it  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  object,  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be 
applied  generally.  Its  chief  error  lay  in  its  ignoring  all 
\/  historical  considerations,  and  tracing  our  principal  troubles 
to  the  existence  of  a  foreign  Government  in  the  country. 
Our  old  public  life  was  based  on  a  frank  and  loyal  accept- 
•ance  of  British  rule,  due  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
that  rule  alone  could  secure  to  the  country  the  peace  and 
order  which  were  necessary  for  slowly  evolving  a  nation 
out  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  for  ensuring  to  it  a  steady  advance  in  difterent 
directions.  The  new  teaching  condemned  all  faith  in  the 
British  Government  as  childish  and  all  hope  of  any  real 
progress  under  it  as  vain.  Petitioning  or  a  respectful  re- 
presentation of  grievances  to  authorities,  which  in  England 
was  asserted  as  a  right  of  the  people  after  a  long  struggle, 
was  denounced  as  mere  mendicancy.  Boycott  was  to  be 
the  new  weapon,  and  its  universal  adoption  was  to  bring 
us  the  realization  of  all  our  di'eams. 

The  teaching  made  for  a  time  rapid  progress.  It  was 
new  ;  it  was  plausible  ;  it  was  attractive  ;  and  it  promised 
short  cut  to  Self-Government.     True,    the     British   Gov- 
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ernment  was  there,  but  it  was  to  be  ignored  and  it  was 
expected  that  it  would,  in  its  turn,  ignore  those  wha 
ignored  it.  The  spread  of  this  teaching  was  greatly  helped 
by  the  general  gloom  that  had  settled  over  the  mind  of 
the  people  during  the  closing  years  of  Lord  Curzon'& 
administration.  Jt  was  also  helped  by  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  National  Congress  to  secure  constitutional  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  country  in  spite  of  many 
years  of  agitation.  Our  general  lack  of  political  judgment  L 
was  also  responsible  for  the  large  measure  of  acceptance-  / ' 
which  it  received.  Not  many  of  us  care  to  think  for  our-  '  ' 
selves  in  political  matters,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
any  public  matters.  Ready-made  opinions  are  as  con- 
venient as  ready-made  clothes  and  not  so  noticeable.  The 
bulk  of  the  recruits  of  the  new  school  came  from  the  ranks 
of  our  students,  and  though  many  of  the  elderly  adherents 
of  that  school  have,  by  now,  been  more  or  less  disillusioned 
about  the  practicality  of  their  programme,  I  fear  its  hold 
over  its  student-followers  is  still  as  strong  as  before.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  refer 
to  the  subject  here  to-day. 

I  think  those  of  our  public  men,  who  realize  the  harm 
which  the  new  teaching  has  done,  have  not  so  far  done 
their  duty  by  the  student  community  of  the  country. 
Their  inaction  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  motives  of 
delicacy,  but  the  I'esitlt  has  been  just  as  deplorable  as 
though  the  duty  had  been  deliberately  shirked.  I  feel 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  speak  out  freely,  no  matter 
how  our  conduct  may  be  understood.  We  owe  this  to 
our  country,  we  owe  this  to  the  young  men  themselves 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  self-reliance  part  of  the  new 
programme  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  all.  It  is  i  n 
regard  to  the  attitude  towards  the  Government  which  the 
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:.prograinme  advocates  that  the  need  for  a  protest  and  a 
warning  arises.  As  my  friend  Babu  Bhupendra  Nath 
Basu  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  Calcutta  you  can  no 
more  ignoi-e  the  Government  than  you  ^can  ignore  ihe 
sun.  Moreover,  even  if  you  want  to  ignore  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  Government  will  want 
;to  ignore  you.  Meanwhile  all  this  wild  talk  brings  on  re- 
Ipression  as  a  natural  consequence  which,  liTits  turn,  tends 
Ito  paralyse  all  activity  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  new  thought  have  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  independ- 
ence as  an  object  of  pi-actical  pursuit.  Now,  if  any  one 
would  merely  sit  at  home  and  give  himself  up  to  dreaming 
dreams  and  among  them,  dreams  of  independence  for 
his  country  and  every  manner  of  perfection  for  his 
people,  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  But  the 
moment  he  preaches  his  dream  of  independence  as  a  prac- 
tical policy  to  be  pursued  by  his  countrymen,  it  becomes 
another  matter,  and  we  then  owe  it  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  resist  the  propaganda  with  all  our  energy 
and  all  our  resources.  One  has  only  to  look  round  to  re- 
alise where  a  movement  for  independence  is  bound  to  land 
us.  Meanwhile,  it  means  the  sure  destruction  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  indefinite  postponement  of  all  these  opportunities 
for  slow  but  peaceful  progress  which  [are  at  present  within 
our  reach. 

The  worst  suflferei-s  from  this  propaganda  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  our  impulsive  and  simple-hearted 
students.  When  anyone  talks  to  young  men  of  independ- 
ence in  a  country  like  this,  only  two  ideas  are  likely  to 
present  themselves  clearly  before  their  minds  :  one  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  other  [how  soon  to  get  rid 
of  him.  All  else  must  appear  to  them  as  comparatively  of 
very  minor  importance.     The  risk,  which   earnest- minded 
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young  men  must  run  from  such  ideas  fermenting  in  their 
heads,  should  be  obvious  to  everybody,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  more  earnest  the  men,  the  greater  is  the  risk 
to  which  they  are  ^exposed. 

We  hear  it  asserted  by  some  advocates  of  independence, 
that  their  plan  is  to  use  only  peaceful  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  end.  They  may  intend  to  use  only  peaceful 
means,  but  the  Government,  which  cei-tainly  does  not 
want  to  see  its  rule  overthrown,  wiU  not  long  permit  them 
to  retain  their  peaceful  chai-acter. 

One  almost  feels  inclined   to   apologise  to    an  audience 
for  urging  on  its  attention   considerations  so  obvious  and  so 
elementary.     That  such  reminders  have  become  necessary 
only  shows  how  easily  the  balance  of   political  judgment  in 
our  country  is  apt  to  be  upset.   Our  young  men  must  make  i 
up  their    minds  ^about    it  that   there   is    no  alternative    to   ' 
British  rule,  not  only  now    but  for  a    long   time  to  come 
and    that  any    attempts     made    to  disturb    it,    directly  or 
indirectly,  are  bound  to  recoil  on  our  own  heads.  Moreover, 
they  ^ave  to  recognise  if   they    want  to    be  just,    that  this  I 
rule  in  spite  of  its  inevitable  drawbacks  as  a  foreign   rule    1 
has  been  on  the  whole   a  great  instrument  of   progress  for  / 
our  people.     Its   continuance    means    the  continuance   of  \ 
that  peace  and  order  which   it  alone    can  maintain    in  the  \ 
present  circumstances  of  the  country    and  with   which  our    ) 
best  interests,  among  them,  those  of  our  growing  national./ 
ity,  are  bound  up.     The  rulers  have  promised    us  equality  ' 
of  treatment  with  themselves,  and    our  hope    is  that    this 
equality  will  be  gradually  attained.     We,  on  our  j'side,  have 
accepted    the   rule    and     have    promised    it    our   willing 
allegiance.     On  the    .strength    of   this  acceptance,  certain 
privileges  have  been  already  conferred  on  us,''and  in  course 
of  time  mox*e  are  bound  to  follow.     Self-interest  and  good 
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faith,  therefore,  alike  I'equire  us  to  hai'bour  no  sentiment 
inconsistent  with  a  continuance  of  this  rule,  and  our 
attitude  towards  it  must  be  one  of  loyal  acquiescence. 

Kow,  loyalty  is  an  active  feeling.  It  implies  not  merely 
refraining  from  anj'^  ho.stile  acts  against  the  order  to  which 
we  are  lo}al,  but  also  a  readiness  to  rush  to  its  support,  if 
its  exi.-^tence  is  in  any  way  threatened.  If  we  are  loyal  in 
this  spirit,  we  may  fight  if  the  situation  requires  it  with  a 
clear  conscience  any  individual  measures  or  am'  series  of 
measures  of  particular  administrations,  Vtith  all  legitimate 
weapons  at  our  disposal.  A  mngnificent  instance  'of  this 
has  beau  supplied  by  our  great  countryman,  Mr.  Gandhi, 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  fighting  a 
series  of  harsh  and  insulting  measures  of  ^the  Transvaal 
Government  in  a  manner  for  which  Ve  have  no  parallel  to 
show.  But  even  while  so  engaged,  he  has  not  given  the 
least  ground  to  his  worst  opponent,  to  cast  |any  reasonable 
doubt  on  his  attitude  towards  Enghind.  This  feeling  of 
loyalty  is  not  one  to  be  trotted  out  for  official  favour  or 
demonstrated  at  official  bidding.  It  must  spring  out  'of 
our  very  love  for  our  country  and  it  must  be  sustained  by 
our  clear  recognition  of  what  is  necessary  in  our  best  in- 
terests. Then,  indeed,  our  path  will  be  clear  to  us  and 
then  we  shall  bear  patiently,  aye,  cheerfully,  the  disadvant- 
ages and  even  the  humiliations  inseparable  from  a  foreign 
rule,  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  the  country  needs- 
that  sacinfice  of  sentiment  at  our  hands. 
\  I  have  said  that  bur  rulers  stand  pledged  to  extend  to 

I   us  equality  of  treatment  with    themselves.     This  equality 
is   to    be    sought    in  two    fields,    equality   for   individual 
Indians  with  individual  Englishmen,    and  equality  in   re- 
'    gard  to  the  form  of  Government  which  Englishmen   enjoy 
I  in  other  [parts  _^of   the  Empire.     This   attainment  of   full 
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equality  with  Englishmen,  if  ever  it  is  accomplished,  is-^ 
bound  to  be  a  slow  and  weary  afiair.  But  one  thing  is- 
clear.  It  is  both  our  right  and  our  duty  to  press  forwai"d 
along  this  road,  and,  further,  good  faith  requires  that  we- 
should  not  thirik  of  taking  any  other.  At  the  end  of  this 
road,  far  distant  from  where  we  at  present  are,'  may  be 
seen  a  house  in  which  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  are 
gathered  with  Englishmen.  Whether  we  shall  ever  acquire- 
the  strength  which  will  carry  us  to  that  house,  whether 
Ave  shall  be  admitted  into  it,  even  if  we  reach  there,  or,, 
whether  our  journey  will  terminate  in  some  other  way, 
the  future  alone  will  disclose.  We  may  occasionally  ca.st 
a  glance  at  the  house  to  cheer  us  up  in  our  toil  or  to  forra^ 
to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  "strength  needed  to  cai-ry  us 
there,  bvit  to  worry  at  present  about  our  piobable  lot  in 
the  remote  future  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

Of  the  twofold  equality  we  have  to  seek  with  English- 
men the  first,  though  itself  difficult  of  attainment,  is  not 
so  difficult  as  the  second.  For  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this 
country  a  fair  number  of  Indians,  who  in  character  and 
capacity  could  hold  their  own  against  individual  English- 
men. But  the  attainment  of  a  democratic  form  of  Self- 
Government,  such  as  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
must  depend  upon  the  average  strength  in  the  character 
and  capacity  of  our  people  taken  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  on 
our  average  strength  that  the  weight  of  the  edifice  of  Self- 
Government  will  have  to  ie?t,  And  here  it  must  be 
I'Sgretfully  admitted  that  our  fiverage  to-day  is  far  below 
the  English  average.  The  most  important  work  before  us^ 
therefore,  now  is  to  endeavour  to  raise  this  average 
so  that  it  may  approach  the  English  average  as  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  averages  do.  There  is  work  enough 
for  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  country.  In  fact,. 
73 
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■on  every  side,  whichevei'  way  we  tiu'n,  only  one  sight 
meets  the  eye,  that  of  work  to  be  done  and  only  one  cry  is 
heard,  that  there  are  but  few  faithful  workers.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  depressed  classes  who  have  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  our  people,  universal  elementary 
education,  co-operation,  improvement  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  higher  education  of  women, 
spread  of  industrial  and  technical  education,  and  building 
up  the  industrial  strength  of  the  country,  promotion  of 
closer  relations  between  the  diSerent  communities,  these 
are  some  of  the  tasks  which  lie  in  front  of  us,  and  each 
needs  a  whole  army  of  devoted  missionaries.  Shall  the 
need  go  unsupplied  ?  Out  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
that  leave  our  Universities  year  after  year,  shall  not  even 
a  few  bear  within  them  the  voices  that  speak  to  the  spirit 
and  respond  gladly  to  this  call  ?  The  work  is  the  work  of 
our  country.  It  is  also  the  work  of  Humanity.  If,  after 
all  the  awakening -of  which  we  speak  and  over  which  we 
justly  rejoice,  these  fields  do  not  yield  their  harvest  for 
want  of  workers,  India  must  wait  for  another  generation 
before  she  leceives  faithful  service  from  her  children. 
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PART  VI. 

tVIDENGE  BEFORE  COMMISSIONS. 

THE  \a;'el.bv  coiviiviissioim 

EVIDENCE-IN-CHIEF  OF 

GOPAL    KRISHNA    GOKHALE, 

April  12lh  and  13th,  1S97. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 

i  am  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Deccan  Sabha,  an  Aaso- 
•ciation  eatablished  in  Poona  for  promoting  under  British  rule  the 
political  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  For  seven  years  I  was  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha — another 
political  Association  in  Poona  of  a  similar  character — and  Honorary- 
Editor  of  its  Quarterly  Journal,  a  magazine  dealing  principallv  with 
-qucitions  of  Indian  Finance  and  Indian  Administration.  I  am  be- 
sides, a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Associa- 
'tion,  on  whose  behalf  my  friend,  Mr.  Waeha,  has  given  evidence 
before  this  Commission.  For  four  years  I  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Bombay  Provincial  Conference.  I  was  also  a  Secretary 
of  the  Eleventh  Indian  National  Congress  which  met  in  Poona  in 
1895.  I.  was  for  four  years  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Sudharak,  or 
"  Reformer,"  an  Anglo- Marathi  weekly  of  Poona.  Lastly,  I  belong 
<o  a  body  of  men  in  Poona  who  have  pledged  twenty  years  of  their 
life  to  tlie  work  of  education,  and  am  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  Fergusson  College. 

DIVISION  OF  EVIDENCE. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission,  I  will 
•divide  my  evidence  into  three  portions — the  Machinery  of  Control 
the  Progress  of  Expenditure,  and  the  Apportionment  of  Cttargea 
lietween  England  and  India. 
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MACHINERY  OF  CONTROL, 

The  question  of  the  machinery  of  Constitutional  Contiol  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance.     I  may  state,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  position  of,India,  so  far  as  the  administration  and 
manageinent  of  her  expenditure  is  concerned,  is  somewhat   excep- 
tional.    In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  public   expendi- 
ture  is   administsred   under   the   control   of   the   taxpayers,  and,, 
tnerefore,  presumably  solely  in  the  interests  of  the   taxpayers.     In 
India,  however,  other  interests  are  often    deemed  to  be   quite   of 
equal  importance,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  allowed  to  take- 
precedence  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian   people.     Thus  \%e   have, 
first  of  all,  the  standing  claims  of  the  interests  of   British    Supre- 
macy, entailing  a  vast  amount  of  expenditure,  the  benefit  of  which 
goes  to  others  than  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  The  large  Euro- 
pean Army  maintained  on   a  war  footing   in   time  of  peace,    the 
practical  monopoly  of  nearly  ail  the    higher    offices    in   the  Civil 
Services  by  Europeans,  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  such  offices  in 
the  Native  Army,  illustrate  what  I  moan.     I  do  not  deny  that  this 
supremacy  in  itself  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  India,   but  what 
I  mean  is  that  the  price  exacted  for  this   advantage  is  beyond  all 
proportion  too  high.     We  next  have  the  interests  of  the  extension 
of  British  dominion  in  the  East.     Large  sums    have    been    from 
time  to   time  spent  in   the    past    for    this    purpose    out    of   the 
Indian  Exchequer — in  many  instances  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
tha  Indian  Government — and    if    things    continue  as  at  present, 
this  misapplication    of    India's    money    is    not    likely    to    stop. 
All  expenditure    incurred    in    connection    with   the   Afghan    and 
Burmese    wars,    the    extension    of    the    Northern    and     North- 
Western  Frontiers    and    the    utilisation    of    Indian    troops    for 
Imperial  purposes,  is  expenditure  of  this  description.     Then  there 
are  the  interests  of  the  European   Civil   and   Military   Services  in 
India.    The  extravagant  privileges  conceded  to  Staff  Corps  Officers 
in  1866  have,  it  is   now  admitted  on   all  hands,  imposed,  and  im- 
properly imposed,  a  heavy   charge   on   the   Indian  revenues.     The 
re-organisation  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  1S85  may  be 
cited  as  another  illustration.    The   Finance   Committee  of   1886, 
appointed  by  Lord  Duft'erin's  Government,  consisting  of  men  like 
Sir  Charles  Elliot,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Justice 
Guaningham,  Sir  W,  W.  Hunter,  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Westland, 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  and  others,  thus  expressed  themselves  on  this 
subject: — "There-organisation  of   the   (Public   Works)  Depart- 
ment was  undertaken  in  consequence   of  an   agitation  on  the  part 
of  European  Civil  Engineers  employed  in  it,  which  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  di^scipline, 
and,  therefore,  deserving  of  the   disapproval   of   Government.     It 
spems  to  us  to  have  violated  the  orders  of  Government  on  the 
subject  of  combinations  by  its  servants.     Such  an  agitation  would 
not  have  been  permitted  in  any  other  Department,  and  should  not 
again  be  allowed.     The  object  of  the  re-organisation  was  to  im- 
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iprove  the  position  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  generally,  and 
in  particular  to  remove  the  block  of  promotion,  which  had  arisen 
from  the  excessive  number  of  recruits  obtained  from  Cooper's  Hill 
■College  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  Institution.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  discussion,  which  we  have  summarised,  great 
attention  was  given  to  the  grievances  of  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  leads  us  to 
-doubt  whether  the  measures  sanctioned  were  altogether  suitable 
either  in  kind  or  in  respect  of  the  classes  to  which  they  were 
applied.  They  mostly  consisted  of  increments  of  pay  to  the 
ExecutiTes  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  to  the  Assistant 
^Engineers  of  the  first  and  second  grades — none  of  which  classes  of 
officers  were  at  the  time,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  case,  in  parti- 
cular need  of  special  assistance,  and  of  the  grant  of  greatly 
improved  pensions  to  all  officers  of  both  classes  ;  and  they  were 
made  perpetual  in  their  application."  The  concession  made  in 
1890,  to  uneovenanted  Civil  Servants  whose  pensions  were  fixed  in 
rupees,  that  these  pensions  should  be  converted  into  sterling  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  9d.  to  the  rupee,  and  the  grant  of  Exchange  Com- 
pensation Allowance  to  all  non-domiciled  European  and  Eurasian 
Employees  of  Government  indiscriminately,  are  more  recent  in- 
stances. I  wiH  return  to  all  these  cases  later  on.  Lastly,  the 
interests  of  British  commerce  and  of  British  commercial  and 
moneyed  classes  often  prevail  over  the  interests  of  the  Indian  tax- 
payers. I  might  have  mentioned  the  abolition  of  Import  Duties 
■during  the  administration  of  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Rjpon,  as  also 
the  Tariff  Legislation  of  last  year,  as  instances.  But  they  do  not 
come  under  expenditure,  and  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  regarded 
as  irrelevant.  But  the  wasteful  nature  of  many  Railway  Con- 
tracts ;  the  extraordinary  help  given  to  the  Orissa  Company,  the 
Madras  Irrigation  Company,  and  such  other  bodies  of  English 
investors  ;  the  vigour  with  which  the  construction  of  railways  is 
being  pushed  on,  programme  following  programme  almost  in 
breathless  succession,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Finance 
Minister  that  the  finances  of  the  country  now  needed  a  respite  in 
that  direction  ;  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Burmah,  praeti- 
cally  at  the  bidding  of  a  powerful  English  trading  Company — 
'these  are  instances  which  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 
The  frequent  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  tax- 
payers to  these  other  interests  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  the  machinery  of  constitutional  control  should  provide 
adequate  safeguards  for  a  just  and  economical  ad-ministration  of 
•the  Indian  expenditure,  and  yet,  I  fear,  nowhere  are  the  safe- 
guards more  illusory  than  in  our  case. 

THE  MACHINERY  AS  IT  EXISTS  AT  PRESENT. 

The  spending  authorities  in  the  matter  of  Indian  expenditure 
-are  : — The  Local  Governments,  the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
'Secretary  of  State  in  Council  (to  which  we  must  also  add  the 
'Secretary  of  State  in  the  Secret   Department).    The  controlling 
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authorities  at  present  are  : — The  Goverrment  of  India  eoctroliing-. 
the  Provincial  Governments,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Counci^ 
controlling  the  Government  of  India  (the  Council  sotnetimes  tries  to 
eontroll  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is  now  much  pjore  depend- 
ent on  him  than  it  was  once),  and  Parliament  in  theory  controlling 
ail.  Now  in  the  first  place,  all  this  is  purely  official  control,  nnlesg,. 
indeed,  by  a  stretch  of  words,  we  regard  the  theoretical  control  of 
Parliament  as  to  some  extent  popular.  Real  popular  control,  in 
the  sense  of  control  by  taxpayers,  ih,  practically  speaking,  entirely 
absent  from  the  whole  system.  There  are,  no  doubt,  the  Local' 
and  Supreme  Legislative  Councils  in  India.  But  so  long  as  the 
Budgets  are  offered  for  criticism  only  and  have  not  got  to  be 
passed,  and  so  long  as  the  members  are  not  alloved  to  cove  any 
resolution  in  connection  Tvith  them,  they  cannot  be  called  control- 
ling bodies  in  any  ptoper  sense  of  the  expression.  Secondly,  I 
venture  to  think  that  even  this  official  control,  such  as  ve  have  it, 
is,  except  in  the  ease  of  Provincial  Governments,  of  very  little 
value  from  the  taxpayers'  point  of  view.  The  Local  Governments - 
are,  indeed,  controlled  and  more  than  controlled  officially,  are,  in 
fact,  crippled.  But  as  regards  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  Avbere  they  are  in  agreement,  their 
powers  of  incurring  increased  expenditure  are  almost  unlimited;: 
and,  unfortunately,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  in  accord  in 
matters  in  which  the  Indian  taxpayer  feels  a  direct  interest,  their 
diiTerences  being  usually  about  matters  for  which  he  cares  little  or 
nothing.  Lastly,  Section  c'l  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of 
1858  is  supposed  to  give  protection  to  Indian  revenues  against 
their  application  to  extra-Indian  purposes.  But  it  is  now  well 
known  how  that  Section  has  failed  to  attain  its  object  in  practice. 
ITS  REAL  NATURE  AND  RESULTS. 
The  results  of  this  state  of  thing?  have  been  very  unfortunate. 
Underthe  East  India  Corapanj',  our  revenues  were  certainly  much 
better  protected.  Tlie  Company's  Government  was,  sc  to  speak, . 
a  strong  buffer  between  Indian  interests  and  Imperial  interests, 
and  as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  observed,  it  was  often  able  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment. The  inquiry  which  Parliament  used  to  make  into  Indian 
affairs  every  twenty  years  in  those  days,  and  the  spirit  of  jealous 
wakefulness  which  it  used  to  manifest  on  those  and  other  occasion^',, 
were  a  further  protection  to  Indian  interests.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown,  all  this  is  gone, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Revenues  is  now  practically 
entrusted  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  his  own 
Domination  —a  Minister  who  brings  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  naturally  has  an  eye  to 
Imperial  politics  rather  than  to  Indiiin  interests,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  varying  currents  of  English 
public  opinion  and  other  English  influences.     All  financial   power 
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in  regard  to  expenditure — executive,  directive,  and  controlling — is 
centred  in  his  hands,  and  with  all  this  vast  concentrated  power  he 
has  really  no  responsibility,  except  to  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  of  whose  support  he  is  always  assured,  and  to 
Parliament,  where  he  has  a  safe  majority  behind  him  in  virtue  of 
bis  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  position  virtually  amounts 
to  th's,  that  it  is  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  one  country 
by  the  Executive  Government  of  another,  under  no  sense  of 
responsibility  to  those  whose  finances  are  so  administered.  And 
for  years  past  we  have  been  treated  as  a  vassal  dependency,  bound 
to  render  services  to  the  suzerain  power,  and  to  place  our 
resources,  whenever  required,  at  its  disposal.  As  a  result  millions 
upon  millions  have  been  spent  on  objects  which  have  not  advanced 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  so  much  as  by  an  inch — even  the 
empty  sense  of  glory,  which  is  a  kind  of  barren  compensation  to 
self-governing  nations  for  such  large  expenditure  of  money,  is  nofe 
available  to  us  as  a  consolation.  And  not  only  have  these  vast 
sums  been  thrown  away  in  the  past — thrown  away,  of  course, 
from  the  Indian  taxpayers'  point  of  view — hut  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  expenditure  the  country  is  now  pledged  to  indefinite  and 
possibly  vaster  liabilities  in  the  future.  And  all  this  has  gone 
on  while  the  expenditure  on  objects  which  alone  can  secure  the 
true  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  I'as  been  woefully  neg- 
lected. The  principal  defects  in  the  existing  arrangements  to 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  deplorable  results  are  to  be 
traced,  are  two : — (1)  Autocratic  financial  power  practically 
concentrated  in  the  bands  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  executive 
without  adequate  securities  for  Its  due  exercise  ;  and  (2)  the 
absence  of  effective  protection  to  India  against  financial  injustice 
at  the  haods  of  the  Imperial  Government,  there  being  no  impartial 
tribunal  left  to  appeal  to  for  redress  of  such  wrong,  and  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  resist  unjust  demands, 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

When  the  Government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown,  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  was 
intended  to  be  a  check  on  him  ;  and  guarantees  were  provided 
for  securing  the  independence  of  members.  But  these  guarantees 
have,  nearly  all  of  them,  been  SAvcpt  away  by  the  Amending  Acts 
of  186S  and  1876.  Under  the  arrangements  of  1858,  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  to  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and  were  not  removable  except  on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  They  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  dignified 
independence  to  exercise  the  important  powers  of  control  entrusted 
to  them  under  the  Act.  The  Act  of  1860,  however,  profoundly 
modified  this  position  of  the  Council.  It  provided  that  all 
appointments  to  the  Council  were  thereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  members  were  to  hold  office  for  ten  years 
only,  and  for  special  reasons  to  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Parliament  they  might  be  re-appointed.    These  modifi- 
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nations  at  once  lowered  the  position  of  the  membeFs,  destroyed  the 
udeperidence  of  the  Council,  and  virtually  left  the  Secretary  of 
State  supreme  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  Council  v/as,  in  fact, 
'educed  to  the  status  of  a  subordinate  Consultative  Board,  to  be 
iomposed  of  the  nominees  of  the  Secretary  of  State — stripped  of  its 
)riginal  dignity  and  independence,  and  left  unfitted  for  the  proper 
liseharge  of  its  high  constitutional  functions.  The  Act  of  1876 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  three  of  the  members 
or  life,  thus  throwing  additional  power  into  his  hands.  Moreover, 
he  machinery  of  the  Secret  Department  enables  the  Secretary  of 
Jtate  to  order  a  course  of  action  which  may  practically  render 
arge  expenditure  inevitable  without  the  knowledge  of  iiis 
Ilouncil. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  AND  THE 
FINANCE  MINISTER. 

Subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  often  is 
mly  nominal,  the  Government  of  India  can  administer  the  Indian 
evenues  practically  as  they  please.  The  testimony  of  Sir  A.  Colvin 
ind  Sir  D.  Barbour  on  this  point  is  of  great  importance.  Sir 
i.  Colvin  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  present  weakness  of 
he  Finance  Minister's  position  f^ates  virtually  from  1885.  That 
leing  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  dissent  of  Lord  Cromer  as  also  of 
^ords  Northbrook  and  Ripon,  from  their  view,  is  beside  the  point. 
t  is  true  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Roberts  do  not  endorse 
he  view  of  the  two  Finance  Ministers.  But  this  was  only  to  be 
xpected,  seeing  that  they  themselves  are  the  party  against  whom 
he  complaint  was  directed.  When  Sir  A.  Colvin  and  Sir  D.  Barbour 
ay  that  with  the  Viceroy  on  his  side,  the  Finance  Minister  is  as 
trong  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  when  they  complain  of  the  weakness 
if  bis  position  during  flieir  time,  the  onlv  Hferenee  to  be  drawn 
rom  fhn*-  is  that  the  Viceroy!*  under  whcm  they  served — viz, 
jords  Dufferin  and  Lan*downe — were  not  of  an  economical  turn 
if  mind,  and  of  course  wc  cannot  expect  Lord  Lansdowne  to  con* 
:ur  in  that  view. 

SUMMING  UP. 

The  whole  position  may  thus  be  summed  up. 

1.  The  buffer  of  the  Company's  Government,  which  fairly 
iroteeted  Indian  interests,  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  effectual 
ubstitute. 

2.  'W^e  have  no  eff'^ntive  constitutional  safeguards  against 
he  misapplication  of  our  revenues  for  extra  Indian  requirements. 

3.  The  control  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
nder  the  Statute  of  185S  is  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the 
Iteration  of  its  status  under  recent  Amending  Acts. 

4.  The  control  of  Parliament,  as  against  the  Secretary  of 
Itate,  has  bepome  entirelv  nominal,  owing  to  the  latter  being  a 
lember  of  the  Imperial  Ei:eeutive,  with  a  standing  majority  behind 
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him.  The  old  periodical  inquiry  by  Parliament  and  its  jealous 
watchfulness  are  gone.  In  fact  we  have  at  present  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  Parliamentary  Government  without  its  advantages. 
In  the  case  of  all  Departments  except  the  Indian,  ex-Ministers 
think  it  their  duty,  and  also  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  exercise 
the  closest  watch  on  the  proceedings  of  their  successors  with  a 
view  to  passing  the  most  adverse  criticism  that  may  be  possible. 
In  regard  to  India  alone,  ex-Ministers  vie  with,  and  sometimes 
even  go  beyond,  their  successors  in  extolling  all  that  exists  and  all 
that  is  done.  The  responsible  Opposition  in  this  country  thus 
abdicates  its  functions  in  the  case  of  India  only. 

5.  The  Government  of  India,  as  at  present  constituted, 
cannot  be  much  interested  in  economy.  Almost  all  internal  ad- 
ministration having  been  made  over  to  Local  Governments  under 
the  Decentralization  Scheme,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  large 
public  works,  and  military  questions  absorb  almost  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  Further,  the  Finance 
Minister  excepted,  every  other  member  of  Council,  including, 
since  1885,  the  Viceroy,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  increase    cf 

■expenditure. 

6.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  India  is  there  the  salutary 
check  of  public  opinion  on  the  financial  administration.  Parlia- 
ment is  ill-informed  and  even  indifferent.  And  the  Supreme  and 
Local  Legislative  Councils  are  simply  powerless  to  control  ex- 
penditure, since  the  Budgets  have  not  to  be  passed,  and  no  rssoiu- 
tions  in  reference  to  them  can  be  moved. 

Remedies: — 

1st. —  VoHng  the  Budget  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council, 
official  majority  beivg  retained. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  remedies,  I  think  it  ie,  in  the  first 
place,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Indian  Budget  should  be 
passed,  item  by  item,  in  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council.  Gov- 
ernment may  retain  their  standing  majority  as  at  present,  and 
that  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  no  adverse  vote  will  be 
carried  against  them.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  Government  of 
India  defeated  on  any  point  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council 
but  the  moral  effect  of  recording,  and,  so  to  say,  focussing  by 
means  of  divisions,  non-olfieial  disapproval  of  certain  iteraf  of 
expenditure  will,  I  expect,  be  very  great.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  large  questions  of  policy  can  be  discussed  and  settled 
with  advantage  only  in  this  country,  the  details  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture can  be  criticised  effectively  and  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
knowledge  only  in  India.  I  would  also  provide  that  when  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council — say,  more  than  half— are  of  opinion  that  the  voting  of  a 
particular  sum  by  the  Council  is  prejudicial  to  Indian  interests, 
they  may,  if  they  plesse.  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  ease  and 
submit  it  through   the  Government  of  India  to  a  Committee   of 
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Control,  which,  I  venture  to  suggest,    should  be    created   in    this 
country, 

:?nd, — Creation  of  a  Committee  of  Control.  Non-offi,ciat 
Members  of  Viceroy's  Council  may  appeal  to  this  body. 

The  creation  o£  such  a  Committee  of  Control  is  %  matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance.  A  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  suggested,  and  would,  I  think,  do  very  well. 
Or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  work.  Or  even  the  Arbitration  Cominittee,  which  now 
seems  likely  to  be  created,  might  do  for  this  purpose,  and  the  duty 
of  reporting  to  Parliament  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  Indian 
Finance  may  be  assigned  to  it.  But  whatever  the  form,  the 
Committee  should  have  absolutely  no  powers  of  initiating  expen- 
diture, else,  like  the  old  so-cailed  Board  of  Control  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  Committee  should  take  eognizprne  of  all 
appeals  addressed  to  it  by  the  non-official  members  of  th'*  Viceroy's 
Council,  and  may  also  call  for  papers  of  its  own  accord,  and  ex- 
ercise general  control  over  the  administration  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture. The  proceedings  should  be  reported  to  Parliament  from 
time  to  time.  If  some  such  body  were  called  into  existence,  the 
mere  fact  that  non-official  members  will  be  in  a  position  to  appeal 
to  it,  thereby  putting  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  their  defence,  will  have  a  tremendous  moral  effect, 
which  will  make  for  economy  and  sound  finance  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  will  in  any  way  affect  the 
directive  and  executive  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Government  of  India.  The  plan  provides  only  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  control,  and  will  enable  the  representatives  of  Indian 
taxpayers,  who  have  no  pov.ers  of  controlling  expenditure,  to 
make  a  complaint  in  a  responsible  and  constitutional  manner. 

3rd. — Amendment  of  Section  55  of  the  Act  of  1858. 

Further  I  would  suggest  that  Section  5.5  of  the  Government  of 
India  Act  of  1858  be  amended.  This  Section,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  enacts  ^that  "except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual 
invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or  under  other 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  applicable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  possessions  of  such  frontiers  by  Her  Majesty's  forces 
charged  upon  such  revenues."  Now  this  only  safeguards  the  con- 
trolling powers  of  Parliament,  and  does  not  provide,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  against  the  diversion  of  our  n^onies  from  their  legitimate 
use,  the  only  thing  secured  being  that  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
shall  be  obtained  for  such  diversion — a  sanction  that  can  be 
obtained  without  any  difficulty.  Now  this  is  not  sufficient  and  has 
been  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  I  would  press  for  an  e.^pre6S  and 
absolute  statutory  provision,  giving  us  a  complete  guarantee 
against  the  misappropriation   of  our  revenues  for  purposes   un* 
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connected  with  our  interests.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest  that 
Section  55  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  185S  be  so  amend- 
od  as  to  provide  that,  except  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
invasion,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not  be  used  for  military 
cperatioDS  beyond  the  natural  frontiers  of  India  (these  frontiers 
being  once  for  all  defined),  unless,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  such  ex- 
penditure is  put  on  the  English  estimates. 

4th. — Legislative  Councils  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,. 
N.-W.  Provinces,  Piivjab  and  Burmah  to  return  one  Member 
each  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Further,  I  would  urge  that  the  elected  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  N.-W.  Provinces,. 
and  now  Punjab  and  Burmah,  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
returning  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  one  member  for  each  Province. 
Six  men  in  a  House  of  670  would  introduce  no  disturbing  factor, 
while  the  House  will  be  in  the  position  to  ascertain  Indian  public 
opinion  on  tbe  various  questions  coming  up  before  it  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner.  I  may  mention  that  the  small  French  and  Portu- 
guese Settlements  in  India  already  enjoy  a  similar  privilege.  Here, 
again,  I  rely  more  upon  the  moral  effect  of  the  course  proposed 
than  upon  any  actual  results  liitely  to  be  directly  achieved. 

5th. — Special  knowledge  of  Finance^  to  be  a  necessary  quali- 
fication  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  last  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is  that^ 
as  far  as  possible,  Indian  Viceroys  should  be  selected  from  among 
men  who  have  earned  a  distinct  position  for  themselves  for  their 
grasp  of  intricate  problems  of  finance.  Among  the  First  Ministers 
of  England  no  greater  names  can  be  mentioned  than  those  of 
Walpole,  Pitt,  Peel,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone.  And  all  these  men 
were  great  Finance  Ministers.  I  know  men  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  English  politics  do  not  care  to  go  to  India,  but  all  the  same,  if 
men  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  Finance,  like  Mr,  Goschen,  for 
instance,  were  induced  to  accept  the  Vieeroyalty  of  India,  the 
arrangement  would  produce  decidedly  beneficial  results.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  all  if  the  Viceroy,  instead  of  being  his 
own  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  vvere  to  be  his  own  Pinanee 
Minister. 

At  any  rate,  his  immediate  connection  with  the  Foreign 
Department  should  cease,  the  Department  being  placed  like  other 
Departments  in  charge  of  a  separate  member  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

PROVINCIAL  FINANCE. 

I  now  come  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
Provincial  Finance.  While  gratefully  acknowledging  that  the 
Decentralisation  policy  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  even  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  an  important  fur- 
ther step  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  now  fifteen  3 ears  since  thi» 
policy  was  carried  to  the  point   at   whioh    it   now   stands    by   th& 
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Government  of  Lord  Ripon.  The  fact  that  nearly  the  whole 
internal  adminietration  of  the  country  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  explains  why  the  people  of  India  are  so  anxi- 
ous to  see  the  position  of  Provincial  Governments  in  the  matter 
of  Finance  strengthened  much  more  than  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  expenditure  administerdd  by  the  Provincial  Governments  is 
principally  dovoted  to  objects  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  people  :  and  the  larger,  therefore,  this 
■expenditure,  the  better  for  them.  The  chief  effects  of  the  existing 
arrangements  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  "so-called  Provincial  Contracts" — to  use  Sir  James 
"Westland's  expression — are  really  only  one-sided  arrangements 
practically  forced  on  the  weak  Provincial  Governments  by  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  all-powerful  in  the  matter.  The 
contracting  parties  not  being  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  virtually  gives  the  Provincial  Governments  such 
terms  as  secure  the  maximum  advantage  to  itself,  and  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  disturbing  the  contracts  even  during  the 
period  of  their  currency  leaves  the  Provincial  Governments  in 
a  state  of  helplessness  and  insecurity,  and  all  this  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country.  A  reference  to  the  tables  given  on  pages  47  and  48  of 
Appendix,  Section  I.  of  the  Evidence  recorded  by  this  Commis- 
sion will  at  once  show  bow  at  each  successive  revision  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  while  keeping  to  itself  all  the  growth  of  revenue 
which  had  accrued  to  it  as  its  share  of  the  normal  expansion,  has 
in  addition  resumed  a  large  portion  of  the  share  of  growth  that 
had  accrued  to  the  Provincial  Governments  compelling  them 
thereby  to  cut  down  their  expenditure  in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
each  new  contract.  Thus,  taking  Bombay  as  an  illustration,  we 
find  that  in  1886-7,  the  last  year  of  the  Contract  of  1882,  its  ex- 
'penditure  was  Rs,  3,098,912.  This  expenditure  had,  however,  to  be 
reduced  to  Rs.  3,814,500  in  1887-8,  the  first  year  of  the  next  con- 
tract, and  it  was  not  till  1891-2  that  the  level  of  1886-7  was  again 
raached.  when  at  the  next  revision,  it  was  again  put  back.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  almost  every  other  Province.  How  sore  is 
■the  feeling  of  Provincial  Government  on  this  subject  may  best 
be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  wl-.ieh  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Bengal  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  in  the  matter  in  the  Sup- 
reme Legislative  Council  last  year  : — "  I  roust  say  I  deprecate  the 
way  in  which  these  quinquennial  revisions  have  too  frequently  been 
carried  out.  The  Provincial  sheep  is  summarily  thrown  on  its  back, 
close-clipped  and  shorn  of  its  wool,  and  turned  out  to  shiver  till  its 
fleece  grows  again.  The  normal  history  of  a  Provincial  Contract 
is  this — two  years  of  screwing  and  saving  and  postponement  of 
works,  two  years  of  resumed  energy  on  a  normal  scale,  and  one 
year  of  dissipation  of  balances  in  the  fear  that  if  not  spent  they 
will  he  annexed  by  the  Supreme  Government,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, at  the  time  of  revision.    Now  all  this  is  wrong,   not  to   say. 
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demoraliziog.  I  say  the  Supreme  Government  ought  not  to  shear 
too  closely  each  quinquennium.  It  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
continuity  of  work  as  the  Local  Governments,  and  ought  to 
endeavour  to  secure  this  and  avoid  extreme  bouleversements  of  the 

Provincial  finances It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to 

Local  Administrations  if  the  Government  of  India  could  see  its- 
way  to  renewing  the  contracts  with  as  little  change  as  practicable 
on  each  occasion.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  element  of 
fiscal  certainty,  which  was  put  forward  in  1870  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  decentralization,  can  be  secured.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  but  little  of  certainty."  A  similar  protest  was  made  last 
year  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  from 
his  place  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Province,  and  this 
year  the  Government  of  Madras  has  addressed  a  very  strong 
remonstrance  against  the  surrender  of  an  additional  24  lakhs 
of  rupees  a  year  demanded  by  the  Supreme  Government. 

2.  There  is  no  fixed  or  intelligible  principle  on  which  these 
contracts  are  based — no  uniformity  in  their  plan,  no  equality  in 
the  burdens  which  they  impose  on  the  different  Previnces.  The 
share  of  Imperial  expenditure  which  the  different  Provinces  have 
to  bear  is  not  determined  by  any  tests  of  population  or  revenue. 
A  calculition  made  by  Sir  James  Westland,  and  printed  on  page 
'100  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Finance  Committee's  Report, 
gives  the  following  results  : — 

The  proportions  or  perceatages  of  revenue  surrendered  by 
each  Province  to  the  Supreme  Government  are  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Indian  Districts  (General)         , 26 

Central  Provinces  56 

Burma  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  .58 

Assam  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  51 

Bengal         68 

N-W.  Provinces 76 

Punjab        45 

Madras       52 

Bombay      46 

The  contribution  of  each  Province  per  100  of  the  population  le- 
as follows : — 

Rupees  contributed 
Province.  per  100  of  population. 

Rs. 

Centra]  Provinces  ...         71 

Burmah       312 

Assam  97 

Bengal         107 

N-W.  Provinces ...         177 

Punjab        82 

Madras        123 

Boinbay      155 
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These  figures  are  suffieieot  to  show  the  totally  arbitrary  charac- 
ter of  the  present  contracts.  The  fact  is  that  these  inequalities 
are  a  legacy  of  the  pre-decentralization  period,  when  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  different  Provinces  was  determined — as  men  like  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Straehey,  General  Chesney,  and 
others  have  put  it — not  by  the  resources  or  requirements  of  those 
Provinces,  but  by  the  attention  that  their  Governments  succeeded 
in  securing  from  the  Central  Government,  i.e.,  by  the  clamour  that 
they  made.  And  when  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1870  in  the 
matter  of  decentralization,  the  level  or  expenditure  that  had  been 
reached  in  the  different  Provinces  was  taken  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  contracts  were  made,  and  the  inequalities  that  then  existed 
were,  so  to  say,  stereotyped.  I  think  ;t  is  high  time  that  an  eff  jrt 
was  made  gradually  to  rectify  these  inequalities. 

3.  The  third  defect  of  the  existing  scheme  is  that,  while  it 
operates  as  a  check  on  the  growth  of  Provincial  expenditure,  it 
imposes  no  similar  restraint  upon  the  spending  propensities  of  the 
-Government  of  India. 

The  only  way  by  which  these  defects  could  be  remedied  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  four  members  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Finance 
Committee.  They  were  the  President,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  William  Hunter,  Mr.  Justice 
■Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade.  In  a  note  which  they 
submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject,  they  made 
the  following  four  proposals,  and  urged  that  their  adoption  wouli 
be  attended  by  very  beneficial  results  : — 

(1)  That  there  be  no  divided  Departments,  but  that  those 
Depad;ments  of  receipts  and  expenditure  which  are  now  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly.  Imperial,  or  which  it  may  be  found  convenient 
to  make  Imperial,  should  be  set  on  one  side  for  Imperial  purposes, 
and  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Provincialized  De- 
partments should  be  entirely  Provincial. 

(2)  That  whatever  the  sum  be  by  which  the  Imperial  e.cpen- 
diture  exceeds  the  income  from  those  sources  of  revenue  which 
are   not    Provincialized,   that   sum   should   be   declared   the  first 

•  charge  on  the  Provincial  Revenues. 

(3)  That  the  Provincial  Surplus  which  arises  from  the  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditure  should  be  the  fund  from  which,  in  the 

-first    place,    all    Imperial    necessities    should    be  met  before  any 
increase  can  take  place  in  Provincial  Expenditure. 

(4)  And  that  as  regards  the  future  growth  of  revenue  it  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  divided  equally  between  Provincial  and  Im- 
perial, subject  to  the  condition  that  if  the  Imperial  exigencies  ever 
required  a  larger  shave,  the  Imperial  share  should  be  increased. 

Taking  the  accounts  of  1884-5,  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  the  other 
members  thus  illustrated  the  working  of  their  scheme.  They  pro- 
posed that  Opium,  Salt,  Costoms,  Tributes,  Post  Oifiee,  Telegraph, 
Mint,  Interest    on    Debt,  Superannuation  Receipts  and  Charges, 
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tho  East  Indian,  Eastern  Bengal,  Guaranteed  and  Scuthern 
Mahratta  Railways,  Military  Works,  Army,  Exchange  and  Home 
Charges  should  be  wholly  Imperial,  and  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  also  bear  the  charges  and  receive  the  revenues  of  the 
Imperial  Districts,  i.e.,  the  parts  of  India  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  they  proposed  that  Land 
Revenue,  Stamps,  Excise,  Assressed  Taxes,  Forests,  Registration, 
and  the  Civil  Departments  should  be  wholly  Provincial,  such  heads 
as  Stationery,  Printing,  Miscellaneous,  and  Railways,  Canals,  and 
other  Public  Works,  as  were  already  Provincial  continuing  to 
remain  so.  The  accounts  of  1884-6,  excluding  Provincial  Rates, 
were  as  follows  : — 

Imperial.  Provincial.  Total. 

(In  thousands  of  Rupees.) 
Revenue       ...  50,3569  17,5537  67,9106 

Expenditure...  50,5066  17,4854  67,9920 

These  accounts,  on  the  basis  of  readjustment  suggested  above, 
would  have  stood  thus  : — 

Revenue.     Expenditure.     Surplus  or  Deficit 
(7n  thousands  of  Rupees.) 
Imperial    ,..        32,6799  50,53a5  —  17,8566 

Provincial...        35,4307  17,6559  17,7748 

This  means  that  on  the  basis  of  division  proposed,  the  Pro- 
vinces would  have  to  pay  about  17|  erores.,  i.e.,  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  revenues  made  over  to  them  to  the  Imperial  Govern* 
ment  to  enable  the  revenues  of  the  latter  to  come  up  to  its 
expenditure. 

This  scheme,  if  adopted,  would  have  the  following  advantages 
over  the  existing  arrangements  : — 

(a)  It  would  remove  all    irritation    at  present  felt    by    the 
Local  Governments,  and  will  secure    to    them,    under 
ordinary    circumstances,    half    the    normal  growth  of 
revenues  in  their  Provinces,  enabling  them  thereby    to 
make  steady  efforts  towards  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  Internal  Administration  of  the  country 
(6)  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  secure  at  once  a  complete 
equality  in  the  burdens  which  the  Imperial  Expenditure 
imposes  upon  the  different  Provinces. 
Provinces  that  contribute  less  than  half  their  revenue  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  cannot  be  suddenly    called    upon  to    reduce 
their    own    expenditure,    and    pay  their  full  share  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  share  of  those  that  at  present  contribute  more  than 
half.     Existing  facts  after  all  must  be  respected,  and  the   present 
level    of    expenditure    in    the  different  Provinces  must  be  left  un- 
touched.    But  the  effect  of  contributing    to    the    Imperial    Ex- 
■chequer  an  equal  portion  of  all  future  increase  in  revenue,  viz.,  50 
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per  cent.,  will  be  that,  year  by  year,  the  relation  which  the 
contribution  of  a  Province  bears  to  its  revenue,  will  tend  more 
and  more  towards  equalization.  Thus  the  Provinces  which  now 
pay,  say  60  per  cent.,  of  their  revenue  will,  after  paying  only  50 
per  cent,  of  their  increase  for  some  years,  be  found  to  have- 
dropped  down  to  a  ratio  of  57  or  58  per  cent.  And  similarly  in 
the  Provinces  which  pay  less  than  50  per  cent,  at  present,  the 
ratio  will  constantly  work  itself  up  to  50  per  cent. 

4,  The  proposed  scheme,  while  making  ample  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Central  Government,  imposes,  at  the  same  time^ 
something  like  a  cheek  on  its  spending  propensities.  It  secures  to 
that  Government  the  entire  normal  growth  of  the  Imperialised 
items  of  revenue,  and  also  half  that  of  the  Provincialised  items 
and  leaves  to  it  besides  the  power  to  demand  more  than  half  in 
times  of  need.  But  it  is  expected  that  in  ordinary  }ears  more 
than  half  the  normal  growth  of  Provincial  revenues  will  not  be 
devoted  to  non-Provincial   revenue  purposes. 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme  will  place  the  financial  system  of 
India  once  for  all  on  a  sound  basis,  and  v/ill  bring  it  more  in  a 
line  with  the  federal  systems  of  finance  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
In  these  countries,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  Cen- 
tral and  Constituent  Governments  ha\e  their  separate  resources, 
but  the  latter  are  called  upon  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  t& 
make  special  contributions  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Provincial  Governments  in  India  will 
welcome  such  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Before  concluding 
this  portion  of  my  evidence  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  general  advantage  if  representatives 
of  Local  Governments  had  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  this 
subject  before  the  Commission. 

PROGRESS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Our  Expenditure  shows  a  large  and  continuous  growth  since 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  recent  changes  in  the  frontier  policy  have  accelerated 
its  pace  in  an  alarming  manner.  Excluding  railway  receipts,  the 
average  expenditure  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  Mutiny  was 
about  30  crores.  It  now  stands  at  over  7-3  crores,  nearly  21  times 
what  it  was  before  the  Mutiny. 

Increase  of  Expenditure,  taken  by  itself  as  a  future  of  national 
finance,  is  not  necessarily  open  to  any  serious  objection.  Every- 
thing depends  in  this  matter  on  the  nature  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  increase  has  been  i.icurred  and  the  results  produced  by 
such  outlay  of  public  money.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  France, 
in  Ita4y — in  fact,  almos!;  everywhere  in  Europe  there  have  been 
large  increases  in  national  expenditure  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
but  the  increase  in  Indian  expenditure  during  this  time  differs  from 
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the  increases  elsewhere  in  a  most  fundamental  respect.  'While  in- 
creased expenditure  in  other  couutries,  under  proper  popular  coh- 
trol,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  helped  to  bring  increased 
strength  and  security  to  the  nations,  and  increased  enlightenment 
and  prosperity  to  the  people,  our  continually  growing  expenditure 
has,  in  our  opinion,  under  autocratic  management,  defective  con- 
stitutional control,  and  the  inherent  dtfeets  of  alien  domination^ 
only  helped  to  bring  about  a  constantly  increasing  exploitation  of 
our  resources,  has  retarded  our  material  progress,  weakened  our 
natural  defences,  and  burdened  us  with  undefined  and  indefinite 
Enancial  liabilities.  Compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  forward 
Imperial  Frontier  policy  and  the  exigencies  of  consequent  Imperial 
defence,  and  constantly  borrowing  for  commercial  enterprises^ 
often  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  English  com- 
mercial classes,  our  Indian  Government  has  little  money  to  spare^ 
with  all  its  increatn  of  taxation,  for  purposes  of  national  education. 
Nor  has  it  been  able,  amidst  constant  embarrassments  of  the 
Military  Budget,  to  forego  some  prospective  land  revenue  by  grant- 
ing the  boon  of  a  permanent  settlement  to  Provinces  ripe  and  more 
than  ripe  for  the  eoneesaion  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Despatches  (1862  and 
1867),  nor  again  has  it  found  itself,  during  all  these  years,  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  pressing  administrative  reforms,  like  tlie 
separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions. 

It  is  this  feature  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  growing 
expenditure  of  British  India  and  that  of  other  countries,  and  con- 
stitutes our  national  grievance  in  respect  of  administration  of  our 
national  expenditure.  Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
bear  increased  burdens  is  growing  perceptibly  less,  our  expendi- 
♦.ure,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  administration,  is  rising 
higher  and  higher,  necessitating  a  heavy  incidence  of  taxation, 
exhausting  all  our  fiscal  reserves,  and  what  is  still  more  alarming, 
thrusting  on  our  hands  expanding  responsibilities. 

Under  the  Company's  Government,  things  were  on  the  whole 
managed  with  economy,  and  increase  of  taxation  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoided — a  characteristic  feature  of  our  Pre-Mwtiny 
Finance.  The  conquest  of  the  country  completed,  the  Company's 
Government  entered  in  1852-3  upon  a  career  of  administrative 
improvement  and  internal  progress,  and  did  much  in  both  direc- 
tions without  increase  of  public  burdens.  And  during  the  next 
five  years,  the  fiscal  system  was  reformed,  the  Police  was  re-orga- 
nizfcd,  the  Judicial  and  other  Establishments  were  revised  with 
largely  extended  employment  of  natives  in  some  of  the  higher 
branches,  and  great  activity  was  shown  in  regard  to  Public  Works. 
Over  two  crores  a  year  were  spent  on  canals  and  roads  and  build- 
ings, and  arrangements  were  made  with  Railway  Companies  for 
the  construction  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  railway  communication. 
And  yet,  the  expenditure  was  under  30  crores.  Then  came  the 
Mutiny.     It  was  a   serious  national  disaster.    It  added  47  crore» 
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to  oir  National  Debt ;  and  our  permanent  annual  expenditure  in- 
<3rea8ed  at  one  bound  by  about  9  erores,  the  Civil  Charges  going  up 
from  11  7  erores  to  lo-S  erores,  the  Army  from  127  erores  to  14  9 
erores,  and  Intcest  from  2  9  to  o  o.  The  cloud  of  distrust,  suspi- 
cion, and  prejudice  then  raised  atill  hangs  over  the  country,  and 
casts  its  blighting  shadow  over,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
Finance.  In  re<ipeet  of  Military  Expenditure — so,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  extended  employment  of  natives  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Services  of  the  Crown — the  effects  of  the 
Mutiny  are  still  broadly  visible. 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  two  statements  here,  which  I  think 
will  be  helpful  in  comprehending  at  a  glance  the  progressive  nature 
of  our  expenditure.  The  first  statement  gives  figures  of  total 
expenditure  minus  railway  receipts,  figures  of  the  exchange 
<;harge9,  and,  lastly,  figures  of  total  expenditure  minus  railway 
receipts,  and  exchange  tor  the  last  forty  years.  The  second  state- 
ment divides  the  period  from  1862  to  1895,  into  three  periods — 
the  first  from  1862-70,  that  of  Centralized  Finance;  the  second 
from  1871-81,  that  of  partially  Decentralized  Finance,  and  the 
third  from  1882-9."),  that  of  Decentralized  Finance — and  gives  the 
salient  facts  connected  with  our  expenditure  during  all  these  years. 
Both  these  statements  have  been  prepared  from  the  annual 
Financial  Statements. 

STATEMENT  I 


1 

Sxpeuditure    in'    Exchange     | 

Expenditure  — 

Year.            | 

Crores— Rail- 

in             F 

^ilway  Receipts 

1 

way 

Receipts. 

Crores. 

and  Exchange. 

1852-53 

2801 

28040 

1853-54 

3016 

30180 

1854-55 

30  89 

30-890 

1855-56 

31-97 

31-970 

1856-57 

31-97 

31970 

1857-58 

4004 

40  040 

1858-59 

5019 

50190 

1859-60 

50-37 

50  370 

1860-61 

46-74 

46-740 

1861-62 

43-53 

43-530 

1862-63 

42-97 

42  970 

1863-64 

44-20 

... 

44-20C 

1864-65 

45-.58 

... 

45-580 

1865-66 

45-74 

... 

45  740 

1866-67 

44-10 

44-100 

11  months. 
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Expenditure  in 

Exchange 

Expenditure — 

Year. 

Crores— Rail- 

in 

i^aiiway  Receipts 

Avay  Beeeipta.   / 

Crores. 

and  Exchange. 

1867-68 

4906 

49-060 

1868-69 

51-30 

51-300 

1869-70 

5012 

50-120 

1870-71 

49-39 

49-390 

1871-72 

49-16 

•433 

48-727 

1872-73 

5082 

•694 

50126 

1873-74 

54  66 

-882 

53-778 

1874-75 

53-21 

-785 

^         52-425 

1875-76 

52  64 

1355 

51-285 

1876-77 

5500 

2  059 

52941 

1877-78 

57-22 

1-554 

55'666 

1878-79 

55-38 

3'225 

52155 

1879-80 

60-27 

2-926 

57-344 

1880-81 

66-52 

2-716 

63-804 

1881-82 

58-81 

3-556 

55-254 

1SS2-83 

58-40 

3234 

55-166 

1883-84 

57-56 

3-434 

54-126 

1884-85 

59-20 

3-426 

55-774 

1885-86 

63  58 

3  230 

60-350 

I88R-87 

6268 

5-419 

57-261 

1887-88 

66-25 

6-466 

59'784 

1888-89 

6613 

6971 

59-159 

1889-90 

65-87 

6-663 

59  207 

1890-91 

64-82 

5087 

59  733 

1891-92 

68-74 

6-937 

61-803 

1892-93 

71-93 

9-827 

62-103 

1893-94 

71-82 

10-285 

01-535 

1894-95 

73-25 

13068 

60-182 

PERIODICAL  AVERAGES. 


Year. 


1852-53—1856-57 
1857-58-1861-62 
1862-63  -1870-71 
1871-72—1881-82 
1882-83—1894-95 


Without  Exchange. 


30'8  crores. 
461       „ 

46-9       „ 
53-9       „ 

58-8       .. 


With  Exchange. 


30'8  erorep, 
46-1       „ 

46-9  „ 
65-8  „ 
65-4      .. 
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Imperial  and  Provincial  Net  Expenditure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  growth  of  net  expenditure 
has  been  divided  between  Imperial  and  ProTincial  since  1882,  when 
Provincial  finance  wa.<  placed  on  its  present  basis.  Putting  to- 
gether Tables  1  and  2J  of  Sir  H.  Waterfield,  we  have  the  following, 
result: — 


Year. 


Provincial 
Net. 


Imperial 
Net. 


In  crores  of  Rs. 

In  crores  of  Rs. 

In  crores  of  Rs. 

1882-83 

41-79 

1098 

30  81 

1883-84 

41-66 

10-83 

30-83 

1834-85 

41-90 

11-62 

30  28 

1885-86 

45-43 

12-27 

33-16 

1886-87 

44-55 

12-12 

1887-88 

47-37 

12-35 

35-02 

1838-89 

46-44 

12-62 

33-92 

1889-90 

47  34 

13-10 

34-24 

1890-91 

45-66 

12-64 

33-02 

1891-92 

49  50 

13-60 

35-90 

1892-93 

5243 

13-40 

39  03 

1893-94 

61-87 

13-33 

38-54 

1894-95 

52-74 

13-13 

39-61 

Increase  in  1894-95 

over  1882-83. 

10-95 

2-15 

8-80 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  expenditure  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country  has  been  allowed  to  increase  in 
thirteen  'years  by  only  a  little  over  two  crores  of  rupees,  the  ex- 
penditure administered  by  the  Government  of  India  has  increased 
during  the  time  by  nearly  nine  crores.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
during  the.  tliree  years  of  Lord  Ripon's  Vieeroyalty  which  belong 
to  this  period,  the  net  Imperial  expenditure  was  not  only  not 
increasing,  but  actually  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease. 
MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 

No  student  or  critic  of  Indian  Finance  will  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  position  which  Military  charges  occupy  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  expenditure.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  enter  into  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  branch  of  our  expenditure  without 
raising  a  discussion  about  certain  matters  of  policy  which  have 
been  held  to  be  outside  the  terms  of  this  Commission's  reference. 
My  friends,  Mr,  Morgan-Brown  and  Mr.  Wacha,  have,  however ^. 
■already  placed  the  views  of  the  Indian  people  on  some  aspects  of 
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this  subject  before  the  Commission,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again.     I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a 
fltatement  of  certain  additional  facte  connected  with  our  military 
expenditure,  leaving  the  Commission  to  draw  its  own  conclusions 
from  them. 

Its  strength  (1894-95), 

Standing  Army  ...  ...  ...  ...     219,778 

British  troops  ...  ...  ...      73,119  | 

Miscellaneous  British  Officers  ...  921  I 

Native  Troops  including  British  Officers    145,738  J 


13,862 
29,089 

262,729 


Native  Army  Reserve  ... 
Volunteers 

Total  of  armed  strength  ou  mobilisation  — 
a  strength  even    smaller  than  Japan 
commands,   and   about  equal  to  that 
of  Greece. 
Its  cost  (1894-95). 

Ordinary  expenditure    ... 

Military  works  (ordinary) 

Total  (ordinary) 
Special  expenditure  during  the  year 
Kxchange 


Ratio    of  ordinary  military  expenditure  to  total  expenditure  for 
05.3 
year  =  ^—  =  nearly  35  per  cent.,  thus  comparing  with  what 

'Vfe  have  in  other  countries. 


Rs.  crores 

20-0 

11 

211 

•6 

36 

26-3 

United  Kingdom — Army  Expenditure 

■United  Kingdom  Total  „ 

France — Array  Expenditure 


„         Total 
Italy — Army 

„        Total 
-Japan — Army 

„        Total 
Greece — Array 


,,        Total  „  

-British  India — Army  Expenditure 

%.  ,.  Total         „ 


Millions  £. 
..     17-8 

=  19  per  cen^. 

..     91*3 
...     25-9 

=^  19  per  cent. 

...    1380 
9-4 

=  13    „    „ 

...     72-4 
26 

=  16    „     „ 

...     16-2 
...       -58 

=  13    „    „ 

...       4-2 
...     25  4 

■ ■  =  35     „     „ 

...     73-2 
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21 
or  omitting  exchange  —  or  30  per  cent. 

73 


Russia — Army  Expenditure 
„        Total  Expenditure 


23-9 

•  =  21    per  cent 

1150  nearly. 


The  growth  of  our  military  expenditure,  excluding  all  excep- 
tional items — exchange,  and  even  military  works — has  been  as 
below : — 


Average  Stren 

gtfa. 

Average 
Expenditure 

British. 

Native. 

Total. 

in  erores. 

1837-38—1856-57 

(20  years) 
1861-62—1873-74 

43,826 

62,458 

222,915 

123,881 

226,741 
186,340 

10-85 
15-68 

(13  years) 

1874-75-1880-81 

61,884 

122,556 

184,441 

1617 

(7  years) 

1881-82—1884-85 

57,975 

119,939 

177,714 

16-55 

(4  years) 
1885-86-1894-95 

70,704 

140,682 

211,387 

18-25 

(10  years) 

1894-95 

74,040 

145,738 

219,778 

20-1 

Taking,  according  to  Mr.  Kellner's  estimate,  seven  native 
soldiers  as  financially  equal  to  three  European  soldiers,  we  may 
summarise  the  periodical  expenditures  on  our  Army  thus  : — 


Total  Strength 

Charge  per 

Period. 

European 
Standard. 

erores. 

combatant  in 
rupees. 

1837-8-1856-7 

139.383 

10-85 

778 

1861-2—1873-4 

115,550 

1568 

1357 

1874-5— 1880-J 

114,408 

16-17 

1413 

1881-2-1884-5 

109,291 

16  i>5 

1515 

1885-6-1894-5 

130,996 

18-25 

1393 

1894-5 

140,400 

20-1 

1430 
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DuFing  the  twenty  years  preeeiing  the  Mutiny,  a  mest  eyent- 
fal  period  of  w^r  and  conquest,  ws  had  under  the  Company's  rule 
an  armed  force  abouc  as  scrons;  as  now,  but  maintained  at  nearly 
half  the  cost,  the  charge  per  eoaahatant  being  Rs.  775.  The 
Mutiny  came,  and  the  transfer  of  India  to  the  Ciown  followed  ; 
Army  Amalgamation  was  carried  out,  the  staff  corps  formed,  and 
other  changes  in  Army  organisation  effected,  and  our  military 
•expenditure  rose  at  a  hound  to  14'b9  crores  from  10"85,  the  average 
of  the  pre-mutiny  period.  It  has  gone  on  ever  since  steadily  in- 
creasing till  we  come  to  the  present  year,  when  it  stands  at  full  20 
erores  exclusive  of  exchange,  the  strength  being  about  the  same  as 
before  the  mutiny. 

(A)  Looking  to  the  composition  of  the  Army  we  have  7-i,0iO 
British  troops  to  145,738  native  troops,  or  almost  exactly  in  the 
■proportion  of  1  to  2.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  mutiny 
the  proportion  of  British  to  native  troops  was  1  to  .5,  and  some- 
times much  loiver.  The  outbreak  of  1857  followed  ;  a  Royal  Com- 
mission inquired  into  thf;  matter  in  1859,  and  in  its  report  submit- 
ted the  following  recommendation  to  Her  Majesty: — "As  regards 
the  third  question,  the  proportion  which  European  should  bear  to 
Native  Corps  in  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery  respectively,  Your 
Majesty's  Commissioners  are  of  opiaion  that  the  amount  of  native 
force  should  not,  under  present  circmnftances,  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  European,  in  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  than  2  to  1 
for  Bengal,  and  3  to  1  for  Madras  and  Bombay  respectively. '  The 
proportions  thus  laid  down  were  recommended  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  disturbed  period,  and  were  not  absolute, 
precluding  all  future  modification  as  things  should  change.  The 
present  organization,  however,  practically  rests  on  that  recom- 
mendation, the  proportion  being  as  a  whole  as  2  to  1 — the  differen- 
tial proportions  recommended  for  Bombay  and  Madras  being 
ignored. 

Taking   the  recommendations   of  the  Royal   Commission,  and 
looking  to  the  local  distribution  of  4he  armies,  we  have : — 

Excess  of  British  troops 
Native  troops.  British  troops,  over  the  accepted 

standard. 
Bengal  (i)  8i.6l4  46,379  4,072 

Madras  Q)  32,306  14,195  \  26fi 

Bombay  (i)  28,878         13,466  /  ''''^ 

11,338 
This  is  the  amount  of  excess  British  Force  over  the  accepted 
standard  we  have  in  the  country,  and  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  justify  such  a  large  departure 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Coraminsion  ;  things  admittedly 
have  changed  for  the  better,  and  with  our  increasing  appreciation 
of  British  rule,  and  growing  aktachment  to  Her  Majesty's  throne, 
we  should  have  expected  the  proportions  to  be  modified  the  other 
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■way.  As  it  ifl,  we  have  on  our  hands  a  force  of  more  than  11,000 
British  troops  and  taking  the  cost  per  European  combatant  at 
Rs.  1,413  a  year,  we  see  this  excess  force  burdens  our  military 
Budget  with  a  needless  1|  erores  (or  more  exactly  Rs.  1,57,30,000). 
H  erores  a  year  is  rather  too  heavj'  a  charge  for  a  poor  country 
to  bear  unnecessarily. 

(B)  The  strength  of  our  existing  Army  is,  further,  in  excess  by 
the  recent  increases  of  30,000  troops,  of  the  military  needs  of  the 
country,  as  laid  down  by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879,  who  even 
contemplated  among  other  things,  in  framing  their  estimate  of  our 
requirements,  "  the  contingency  of  operations  beyond  the  Frontier, 
not  merely  against  Russia  with  Afghanistan  as  our  ally,  but  against 
Russia  assisted  by  Afghanistan,  "  and,  as  Mr,  Ilbert  and  Sir  A. 
Colvin  in  their  dissent  point  out,  no  circumstances  have  arisen 
which  necessitated  these  augmentations. 

(C)  But  again  the  existing  organisation  of  our  Army  is  so  faulty 
that  it  imposes  a  needlessly  grievous  burden  on  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer. Our  army  is  always  practically  on  a  war  footing  ;  we  have 
no  petace  establishment  proper ;  and  the  strength  we  could  mobilize 
in  an  emergency  is — including  volunteers  and  reserves — not  more 
than  252,719  men  all  told.  And  it  is  for  such  meagre  armed 
strength  that  we  have  to  spend  under  the  present  vicious  system 
25  erores  and  more  a  year.  While  most  countries  in  Europe  have 
adopted  short  service  and  the  system  of  reserves — a  system  which 
gives  them  a  maximum  of  combatant  strength  at  a  minimum  of 
cost,  India  alone  has  to  keep  up  her  armies  on  a  war  footing  even 
in  time  of  peace,  and  has  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty — getting  no 
commensurate  return  for  the  money  she  spends.  In  these  days 
-the  armed   strength   of  a  nation  is  measured,  as   stated  by  Lord 

Wolsely,   not  by  the  number  of  men   under   arms  in  its  standing 
Army,   but  by  the  total   number  of  trained   soldiers  it  could  put 
together  for  active  service — when  needed — service  with  the  colours 
•being  but  a  course  of  training  for  the  recruits,   much   more  than 
active   preparedness  for   war;  and   in   an  emergency  the   reserves 
being  relied  upon  as  the  first  line  of  national  defence.     While  the 
United  Kingdom  spends  about  eighteen   millions  on  her  army,  and 
'has   a   total    armed    strength    of    5S8,785     men,     France    about 
twenty-six  millions,    and   has   an   active    army   of  572,102,    with 
•reserves   numbering   1,778,000   or  a  total  of  2,350,000,   Germany 
spends   twenty-seven   millions,   and   maintains  an   active  army  of 
-562,014,    and    can    mobilize   in   time   of  war,   with    her  splendid 
reserves,   a  total    force    of   3,000,000,    and    Japan,    an    oriental 
country   which  has  so  successfully   copied   the   European  system, 
spends   two    and    a-half   millions    on    her    armies,    keeping  up  a 
standing  force  of  37,719  and  is  able  to  mobilize  a  force  of  269,748, 
British  India,  though  she  spends  even  more  than  the  United  King- 
dom itself  on  her  armies  (25  erores),  has  but  a   standing   force  of 
219,778,  and  with  the  reserves  and  volunteers   of  252,729,  showing 
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a  strength  even  smaller  than   that  of  Japan,  and  scarcely  J_  of 
Germany.  i  ° 

Eoglani  adopted  Short  Service  in  1871-72,  but  did  not  extend 
the  benefit  to  the  Indian  Army.  How  wasteful  our  existing 
system  is,  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  when  we  find  that  we  have 
had  to  add  three  erores  to  our  military  Budget  to  increase  our 
armed  force  by  30,000  troops. 

(D)  Taking  the  two  component  parts  of  the  Indian  Army  : — 
(o)  British  Troops. 

(1)  Here  we  pay  for  Short  Service,  but  the  advantage  of  the 
system  goes  all  to  England.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  system  is 
that  it  gives  a  large  reserve.  Our  English  reserve  is  in  England, 
and  is  not  always  available  to  us.  Hence  the  British  troops  in 
India  are  all  placed  on  a  war  footing. 

In  respect  of  the  recent  increase,  the  argument  strongly  urged 
was  that  v/e  could  not  always  depend  on  England  for  re-inforce- 
ments — possibly  least  when  we  should  need  them  most.  Though 
the  Indian  revenues  contribute  so  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Army  reserve  in  England,  we  could  not  always  count  upon 
getting  the  British  troops  augmented  in  India  when  we  should 
have  to  take  the  field  on  a  large  scale. 

(2)  We  have  yet  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  Short  Service — a 
paucity  of  seasoned  soldiers  in  the  standing  force.  Lord  "Wolseley 
has  told  us  that  men  of  under  two  or  two  and  a-half  years'  service 
are  seldom  sent  on  active  service,  and  whenever  mobilization  takes 
place  for  field  service  in  European  countries,  it  is  the  reserves  that 
are  largely  drawn  upon.  As  we  have  no  reserve  in  India,  we  pay 
for  a  force  which  is  not  all  available  for  field  duty. 

(3)  We  have,  further,  to  pay  for  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
than  is  needed.  In  any  country  the  efficiency  of  its  array  is  always 
proportioned  to  its  requirements,  and  is  dependent  on  military 
conditions  of  offence  and  defence  which  exist.  In  India  we  have 
not  the  same  military  conditions  with  which  England  has  to  deal 
in  Europe  ;  we  have  not  here  in  Asia  gigantic  military  camps  such 
as  there  are  in  Europe,  and  yet,  under  the  amalgamation  carried 
out  after  the  Mutiny,  we  have  to  pay  our  share  in  full,  calculated 
too  on  an  aritlimetical  ba^is,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of 
military  efficiency  which  English — not  Indian — conditions  render 
necessary. 

(6)  Thb  Native  Abmt. 

Our  Native  Army,  though  theoretically  a  long  service  army,  is 
practically  in  the  main  a  short  service  one.  Under  the  regulations 
a  man  can  claim  his  discharge  after  three  years'  service,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  as  many  as  80,000  trained  native  soldiers  return  to 
their  homes  in  ten  years'  time.  The  Army  Commission  of  1879 
proposed  the  formation  of  reserves  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of 
these  80,000  men  bound  to  the  obligations  of  service,  and  also  in 
the  hope  that  the   reserves   so  formed   in   time  of  peace  might 
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"  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  the  peace  strength  of  the 
Native  Army,"  and  expressed  their  view  that  such  a  restricted 
reserve  system  could  cause  no  political  danger  to  the  country.  The 
proposed  reserves  were  caleulaied  to  absorb  58,200  men  out  of  the 
80,000  retiring  from  the  Army  every  ten  years. 

The  formation  of  such  reserves  to  the  Native  Army  was 
decided  on  in  1885-6,  and  Lord  Dufferin's  Government  proposed  to 
begin  with  two  kinds  cf  reserves — regimental  and  territorial  ;  of 
which  the  latter  system  was  evidently  the  more  suitable  of  the  two, 
and  could  have  succeeded  better.  But  the  Secretary  of  State 
vetoed  the  proposal  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  formation  of  terri- 
torial reserves,  apprehensive  of  the  political  and  military  dangers 
of  such  step,  and  sanctioned  only  regimental  reserves.  According- 
ly we  have  now  the  feeble  and  straggling  reserve  that  there  is, 
numbering  about  14,000. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
however  halting,  and  a  strong  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  organise 
on  a  sound  ba^is  a  large  effective  reserve  to  the  Native  Army,  so 
as  to  permit  of  reduction  in  its  strength  which,  while  increasing 
the  total  armed  strength  of  the  country,  would  bring  material 
relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  wasteful  costliness  of 
the  existing  system  is  obvious. 

(E)  We  next  come  to  the  officering  of  the  Native  Army.  Before 
the  Mutiny  there  were  two  classes  of  native  regiments,  "regular 
and  irregular."  In  the  regular  regiments,  the  nominal  staff  of 
British  officers  was  25  strong,  of  whom  about  12  were  actually- 
present,  the  rest  employed  in  civil  and  other  departments.  In  the 
irregular  regiments,  there  ware  only  3  British  officers,  the  rest  of 
the  staff  being  entirely  native.  When  the  armies  were  recon- 
structed after  the  Mutiny  in  1861,  the  irregular  system  was 
adopted  throughout  the  Native  Army — first  in  Bengal  and  later 
in  Madras  and  Bombay — with  the  change  that  the  number  of 
British  officers  per  regiment  was  increased  from  3  to  7.  In  1874-5 
the  strength  of  Engliah  officers  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
2  probationers  to  each  corps.  In  1882-1883  one  more  officer  was 
added  to  the  cadre  ;  so  that  now  we  have  8  British  officers  in  each 
regiment,  ousting  the  Native  officers  virtually  from  the  entire  field 
of  higher  regimental  command.  Before  the  Mutiny,  and  in  the 
irregular  regiments,  the  British  officei-s  commanded  wings  and 
squadrons,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops  and  companies  to 
Native  officers.  Since  tlie  transfer  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
armies,  the  field  of  employment  for  Native  officers  has  steadily 
contracted,  and  they  have  not  now  even  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies,  and  hold  a  lower  status  in  the  Army.  In  their 
place  a  costly  European  agency  has  been  put  in,  thereby  imposing 
a  great  burden  on  the  finances. 

Even  in  the  lower  positions,  the  number  of  Native  officers  has 
sensibly  fallen  off  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1876-7  the 
number  of  these  officers  was  2,812,  in  1895-6  it  is  2,759,  a  decrease 
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of  53  officers,  though  the  strength  of  the  Army  has  risen  during 
the  period  from  120,672  to  141,257  (i.e.,  20,000).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  British  oifieers  shows  an  increase  of  149 
officers  (from  1,43)  to  1,580). 

(F)  Lastly,  we  come  to  a  feature  of  the  existing  army  organisa- 
tion— the  most  wasteful  of  all.  The  Indian  Staff  Corps  System— 
<a  corps  of  officers  iutended  for  the  Native  Army  as  well  as  for 
civil  employ  in  the  polifcieal,  police,  survey,  and  other  departments, 
and  in  the  Frontier  and  non -regulation  provinces). 

When  the  amalgamation  was  carried  out  in  1861,  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  system  of  officering  the  Native  Army.  The 
old  supply  from  British  regiments  was  stopped,  an  1  a  staff  corps 
was  established  in  each  presidency  for  the  purpose.  All  officers  of 
thfi  Array,  except  those  whs  declined,  were  transfeirrei  to  the  new 
corps.  The  promotion  in  the  new  corps  was  entirely  by  length  of 
service.  Hot  by  succession  to  a  vacancy,  so  that  lieutenants  became 
captains,  and  captains  majors,  and  so  on,  though  the  promotions 
were  not  needed  for  the  work  of  the  Ai  my.  The  system  is  still  in 
force,  which  is  as  undcB :— Ensigns  on  transfer  to  the  corjts  t« 
loeeome  Lieutenants  ;  Lieutenants,  after  eleven  years'  service,  to 
be  Captains  ;  after  twenty  years'  service  to  be  Majors  \  and  after 
twenty-six  years'  service  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Further  privileges  were  in  1866  conceded  to  the  staff  corps. 
Previous  to  that  year  a  certain  number  of  Lieutenant-Colonels 
succeeded,  on  vacancies  occurring,  to  Colonels' allowances.  These 
carried  with  them  an  extra  pension  of  £864  a  year.  In  1866  the 
Secretary  of  State  allowed  all  officers  then  in  the  staff  corps,  and 
aII  who  might  join,  to  succeed  to  Colonel's  allov/ances  after  twelve 
yearo'  service  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  without  reference 
to  any  fixed  establishment  of  Colonels  with  Colonel's  allowance. 
Thus,  every  officer  could  in  future  re'y  on  getting  Colonel's 
allowance  if  he  lived  and  clang  to  the  service  till  he  had  served 
thirty-eight  years.  The  general  result  of  this  extraordinary 
system  of  promotions  and  pensions  has  bLcn  that  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  service  iire  filled  with  officers  for  whom  there  is  no  work. 

The  Coloneia'  ■  1  'owances,  previous  to  I>>86,  were  granted  only  to 
a  certain  number  on  -ground  of  special  merit,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  30 
officers.  Since  theu,  it  has  been  indisei  iminately  allowed  to  all, 
and  we  have  now  501  officers  in  receipt  of  Colonels'  allowances  on 
a  staff  corps  of  2,826  strong,  i.e.,  more  thnn  1  in  6  officers. 

The  grant  of  such  allowances  is  now  placed  under  new  condi- 
tions, but  the  heavy  burden  on  the  exchequer,  due  to  the  measures 
of  the  past,  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  officers,  grows  heavier 
every  year.  The  old  system  of  promotion  is  still  in  force,  regulat- 
ed not  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  services,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  officers,  as  if  the  Army  was  for  the  officers,  and  not 
the  officers  for  the  Army. 

The  whole  question  regarding  the  constitution,  terms  of 
service,  rates  of  pay  and  pension,  in  regard  to  this  costly  and 
privileged  corps  requires  to  be  carefully  examined.    As  it  is,  the 
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^hole  system  rests  on  an  unsound  basis,  the  corps  is  over-numer- 
•oas,  and  drawing  privileged  rates  of  pay  and  pension,  inflicting  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  national  exchequer. 

THE  SERVICES. 
In  every  department  of  Indian  expenditure  the  question  of 
agency  is  one  of  paramount  importance.  According  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary return  of  May,  1892,  we  have  in  India,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Departments,  a  total  of  2,388 
officers,  drawing  Rs.  10,000  a  year  and  upwards,  of  whom  only  60 
are  natives  of  India,  and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
are  judges,  stop  at  a  comparatively  lower  level.  And  they  are 
thus  divided  :  — 
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10,02 
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4,20,70 

In  addition  to  these,  the  llailway  Companies  employ  105 
officers,  drawing  Rs.  10,000  a  year  and  more.  They  are  all  Euro- 
peans, and  their  total  salaries  come  to  16  lakhs,  28,000  rupees. 

If  we  come  down  to  officers  drawing  between  Rs.  5,000  an^ 
Rs.  10,000  a  year,  we  find  that  we  have  421  natives  in  the  Civil 
Department,  as  against  1,207  Europeans  and  96  Eurasians.  In 
the  Military  Department  there  are  25  Natives,  as  against  1,699 
Europeans  and  22  Eurasians.  In  the  P.  W.  Department  there  are 
85  Natives,  as  against  549  Europeans  and  39  Eurasians.  And  in 
the  Incorporated  Local  Funds  there  are  four  Natives,  as  against 
22  Europeans  and  three  Eurasians.  The  total  salaries  of  officers 
of  this  class  are  thus  divided  : — Civil  DepartmenI, — Natives,  29,05 
thousand  ;  Eurasians,  6,50  thousand  ;  and  Europeans,  88,30 
thousand.  In  the  Military  Department — Natives,  1,64  thousand  ; 
Eurasians,  1,39  thousand,  and  Europeans,  1,36,98  thousand.  In 
the  P.  W,  Department — Natives,  5,37  thousand  ;  Eurasians,  2,78 
thousand  ;  and  Europeans,  39,62  thousand  ;  and  in  the  Incorpo- 
rated   Local  ^Funds— Natives,    26,000  ;  Eurasians,    17,000  j    and 
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Europeans,  1,46  thousand.  In  addition  to  these,  the' e  are  under 
the  Railway  Companies  258  officers  of  this  class,  of  whom  only 
two  are  Natives,  eight  being  Eurasians  and  248  Europeans.  Their 
salaries  are  thus  divided: — Natives,  12  thousund  ;  Eurasians,  50 
thousand  ;  aud  Europeans  17  lakhs  10  thousand. 

In  England  £125,360  is  paid  as  salaries  by  the  Indian  GoTern- 
ment,  and  £54,622  by  Railway  Companies,  all  to  Europeans. 

The  financial  loss  entailed  by  this  practical  monopoly  by  Euro- 
peans of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Services  in  India  is  not  re- 
presented by  salaries  only.  There  are,  besides,  heavy  pension  and 
furlough  charges,  more  ihan  3o  million  sterling  being  paid  to 
Europeans  in  England  for  the  purpose  in  1890. 

The  excessive  eostlines'S  of  the  foreign  agency  is  not,  however^ 
its  only  evil.  There  is  a  moral  evil  which,  if  anything,  is  even 
greater.  A  kind  of  dwarfing  or  stunting  of  the  Indian  race  is 
going  on  under  the  present  system.  We  must  live  all  the  days  of 
our  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  inferiority,  and  the  tallest  of  us  must 
bend,  'n  order  that  the  exigencies  of  the  existing  system  may  be 
satisfied.  The  upward  impulse,  if  I  may  use  such  au  expression, 
which  every  school  boy  at  Eton  or  Harrow  may  feel,  that  he  may 
one  day  be  a  Gladstone,  a  Nelson,  or  a  Wellington,  and  which  may 
draw  forth  the  best  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  is  denied 
to  us.  The  full  height  to  which  our  manhood  is  capable  of  rising 
can  never  be  reached  by  us  under  the  present  system.  The  moral 
elevation  which  every  self-governing  people  feel  cannot  be  felt  by 
us.  Our  administration  aud  military  talents  must  gradually  dis- 
appear, owing  to  sheer  disuse,  till  at  last  our  lot,  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our  own  country,  is  stereotyped. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  nearly  1,100  strong.  Under  the  rules 
of  1879,  since  abolished,  we  were  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
recruitment,  and  in  course  of  time  we  should  have  had  about  ISO 
Natives  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  Public  Service  Commission, 
appointed  by  Lord  Dufferin,  proposed  the  abolition  of  those  rules, 
and  recommended  that  108  posts  usually  held  by  Covenanted  Civil 
Servants  should  be  set  aside  for  Indians.  The  Government  of 
India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  this  recommendation  too 
liberal,  and  ultimately  decided  to  throw  open  oily  93  such  posts  to 
which  the  Natives  of  India  may  be  appointed,  after  certain  existing 
claims  were  satisfied. 

That  these  higher  posts  are  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  as 
practically  a  close  preserve  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
illustration.  Mr.  Jacob  gives  in  Appendix  16  of  Section  II,  the 
total  number  of  District  and  Sessions  Judges  in  India  as  126.  Out 
of  these  only  five  are  Natives.  Now  the  capacity  of  Natives  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  judicial  duties  has  been  over  and  over 
again  recognised,  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  expressly  re- 
commended that  one-third  of  all  District  and  Sessions  Judgeships 
should  be  given  to  Natives,  which  meant  42  out  of  126.    Instead  o 
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this  42,  however,  we  have  at  the  present  day  only  five  Native 
District  and  Sessions  Judgee. 

So,  again,  in  the  Police.  Out  of  230  District  Superintendents 
only  three  are  Natives.  Only  five  Natives  qualined  to  do  the  work 
of  District  and  Se>">sion8  Judges,  and  only  three  for  the  work  of 
Police  Superintendents,  in  all  India,  after  close  on  a  century  of 
British  rule  ! 

The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  Forest,  Accounts,  Opium,  Mint, 
Scientific  and  other  Department«r. 

In  tiie  Public  Works  Depirtment,  we  have  a  total  strength  of 
800  engineers,  of  whom  only  98  are  natives.  The  Indian  Civil 
Engineering  Colleges  have  been  working  for  years,  and  yet  not  more 
than  96  of  their  trained  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  engineering  service.  Ih  this  connection 
I  may  mention  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended 
that  the  connection  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  Cooper's 
Hill  College  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  there  be 
a  larger  recruitment  of  students  of  Indian  Colleges,  This 
recommendation,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  nialce  one  or  two  general  observations 
here  on  this  Public  Works  Department.  This  Department  has 
been  for  a  long  time  over-manned,  and  Lord  Dufferin's  Finance 
Committee  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  some  severe  criticism  on 
the  point.  The  sanctioned  strength  is  760.  The  actaal  strength  in 
1884-85  was  898,  in  1893  it  was  857,  and  now  it  is  about  800,  which 
is  still  40  in  excess  of  the  sanctioned  strength.  Ever  since  the 
expansion  of  the  Department  in  1860 — and  notably  from  1868  to 
1875 — we  have  had  the  superior  staff  arranged  less  with  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  done  than  to  the  condition  of  things  as  regards 
the  position  of  officers.  There  has  frequently  been  hasty  and  irre- 
gular recruitment  during  the  periods  of  expansion,  followed  by 
blocks  in  promotion,  requiring  in  their  turn  corrective  efforts  in 
the  shape  of  special  allowances  or  better  pay  and  pensions,  not 
founded  on  a  consideration  cf  the  Executive  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. And  more  than  once  officers  have  been  specially  induced  to 
retire  from  the  service  on  very  favourable  eonditijns  as  to  pensions 
to  reduce  the  redundeney  of  officers. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended  that  Royal  Engin- 
eers in  the  Indian  \rmy  should  be  put  on  the  Civil  Staff,  remark- 
ing that  "  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  consi  ^er:ible  establishment 
of  Royal  Engineers  in  India  for  military  requirements.     .  Such 

of  them  as  are  not  needed  for  purely  military  duty  in  time  of  peace 
can  be  best  employed  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  should, 
in  our  opinion,  have  the  first  claim  for  employment  in  that  Depart- 
ment in  preference  to  all  others,"  and  the  Committee  suggested  that 
the  Military  Works  Branch  of  the  Department  should  be  abolished 
as  a  separate  branch  for  the  Military  Works  and  amalgamated  with 
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the  General  Department.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Military  Works  branch  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  only  70  Royat 
Engineers  from  a  total  of  273  are  at  present  on  the  Civil  Staff,  tlie 
greater  number  of  the  remaining  200  or  so  doing  little  or  no  work. 
It  may  be  added  that  these  suggestions  of  the  Finance  Committee 
had  the  full  approval  of  the  then  Commander-in-Chief. 

EXCHANGE  COMPENSATION  ALLOWANCE. 

This  allowance  was  granted  to  all  non-domiciled  Europeao- 
and  Eurasian  employes  about  the  middle  of  1893,  andjthe  figures 
for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Amount  in  Rs. 

1893-94  618,468 

1894-95  1,239.275 

1895-96  1,327,632 

The  allowance  consists  fn  converting  half  the  salary  of  each- 
officer  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d  ,  subject  to  Ihe  maximum 
of  £1,000  and  then  converting  it  back  again  into  rupees  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.  Practically  it  has  amounted  to  a  general' 
increase  of  salaries.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that 
these  employcis  of  Government  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  compen- 
sation. The  pay  of  the  European  soldier  in  India  is  fixed  in  sterling, 
and  the  Government  have  now  to  make  to  him  a  much  larger  rupee 
payment  than  before.  Noboby,  however,  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  rupee  payment  should  be  reduced.  If  anyone  had  made  the 
suggestion,  he  v.'ould  have  been  told  that  the  soldier  was  entitled  to 
it.  The  guaranteed  companies  are  now  getting  5  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  though  they  do  not  earn  so  much,  and  though  Government 
can  to-day  borrow  at  the  rate  of  2j  per  cent.  If  anyone  were  to 
say  that  5  per  cent,  is  too  high  now  to  pay,  and  that  the  companies 
should  be  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  he  would  be  told  a  con- 
tract is  a  contract.  My  point  in  giving  these  illustrations  is  this — 
if  existing  contracts  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
Exchequer  why  should  they  be  disturbed  against  it  ? 

Secondly,  if  the  European  employes  of  Government  Buffered 
from  the  fall  in  exchange,  Government  itself,  as  representing  the 
tax-payers,  suffered  much  more  from  the  same  cause.  When  such 
a  general  misfortune  had  overtaken  all  classes,  to  single  out  a 
particular  cla^a  for  special  relief  by  imposing  additional  burdens 
on  the  remaining  classes,  and  these  will  not  be  able  to  bear  them^ 
was  entirely  unjust. 

Thirdly,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  fall  in  exchange  had  con- 
siderably lowered  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  salaries,  the  salaries- 
themselves  were  so  excessively  high,  considering  especially  the  great 
change  that  h»s  taken  place  in  the  facilities  and  means  of  communi- 
cation between  England  and  India,  that  even  with  the  fall  in  exchange 
they  were  very  high.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  non-official 
Anglo-Indian  testimony  on  this  point  is  very  valuable.     The  Bom  .- 
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bay  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  important  representatives  of  the  English  Mercantile  Com- 
munity in  India.  This  Chamber,  in  writing  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  expenditure  in  1886,  thus 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  salaries  paid  to  Englishmen  in  India  : — 
"  The  question  of  the  salaries  paid  by  Government  to  its  servants 
is  one  on  which  the  Chamber  holds  very  decided  views.  The  jusb 
apportionment  of  remuneration  to  the  exact  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  done  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  eases,  call  for 
very  nice  discrimination  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  appointment ;  but  the  Chamber,  having 
many  amongst  its  members  in  a  position  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  standard  of  pay  necessary,  at  the  present  day  of  widespread 
education  and  keen  and  increasing  competition  among  the  members 
of  the  middle  classes  for  responsible  employment,  to  ensure  the 
attainments  required  from  civil  servants,  covenanted  and  uneove- 
nanted,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  entire  scale  of  remunera- 
tion, but  more  especially  of  the  senior  classes,  is  pitched  at  too  high 
a  level.  At  the  time  existing  rates  were  settled,  not  only  did  the 
requisite  educational  acquirements  command  a  higher  premium  than 
they  do  now,  but  there  were  other  considerations  calling  for 
momentary  compensation.  In  former  days  an  Indian  career  practi- 
cally entailed  expatriation ;  officials  frequently  lived  very  solitary 
lives,  were  exposed  to  exceptional  temptations,  and  exercised  great 
responsibility.  In  later  years  these  conditions  have  been  greatly^ 
mitigated,  and  in  some  cases  thoroughly  reversed.  Communication 
with  England  is  constant  and  rapid,  life  in  India  is  healthier  and 
attended  with  more  comfort  and  less  expenwe,  whilst  control  is  sa 
eentrslised  that  responsibility  is  in  a  great  nieasure  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officials,  except  of  the  highest  ranks.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  revision  ot  all  salaries,  but  particularly  those  above» 
say,  Rs.  1,000  per  month,  is  manifestly  justifiable  and  called  for. 
Ih  all  recent  discussions  on  this  subject,  the  decline  in  sterling 
exchange  has  been  urged  as  a  strong  argument  for  non-reduction  ; 
but  in  the  view  of  this  Chamber  that  is  a  matter  which  Govern- 
ment should  not  take  into  account.  What  it  has  to  look  to  iff 
purely  the  amount  it  must  pay  under  all  existing  conditions  and 
circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  qualified  labour  in 
this  country,  leaving  individuals  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  their  families  in  Europe,  and  their  own  requirements  for 
leave.  The  Chamber,  in  fact,  would  go  even  further  than  this, 
and  advocate  that,  under  the  new  rules  for  future  contracts,  all 
civil  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  should  be  paid  in  the  currency 
of  the  country.  India  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita  to  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  England,  and  even  under  the  comparatively  less 
tempting  inducements  indicated  above,  the  Chamber  feels  convinc- 
ed that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  men  ready  and  anxious 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  service.  This  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  economy  practicable  by  a  larger  employment 
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of  natives.  Much  might,  doubtless,  be  saved  in  this  way,  partieu" 
larly  in  connection  with  the  Judicial  Departments,  where  the 
opening  for  efficient  native  agency  seems  widest  ;  but  the  Chamber 
is  not  prepared  to  formulate,  nor  possibly  your  Committee  to 
discuss,  a  settled  scheme  for  the  entrance  of  natives  into  the  cove- 
nanted and  uncovenanted  services.  All  I  am  instructed  to  lay 
stress  upon  in  that  direction  is  that,  when  Government  decide  on 
the  competence  of  natires  to  hold  certain  posts,  due  allowance 
should  be  made  in  fixing  their  pay  for  the  proportionate  cost  of 
living  and  expenditure  between  them  and  Europeans  of  a  like 
grade." 

Fourthly,  assuming  that  some  relief  was  needed,  it  was  most 
unfair  to  give  the  allowance  to  all,  I  mean  men  who  went  out 
to  India  after  the  rupee  had  fallen  below  Is.  4d.,  i.e.,  who  accept- 
ed the  rupee  salaries  with  their  eyes  open,  as  also  those  who 
had  no  remittances  to  make  to  England — these,  at  any  rate, 
ought  not  to  have  Ueen  granted  the  allowance,  The  indiscrimi- 
nate nature  of  the  grant  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  its  worst 
and  most  reprehensible  feature.  No  wonder,  after  this,  that  the 
Indians  should  feel  that  India  exists  for  the  European  services, 
and  not  the  services  for  India.  While  the  miserable  pittance 
spent  by  Government  on  the  education  of  the  people  has  stood 
•absolutely  stationary  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  ground  that 
Government  has  no  more  money  to  spare  for  it,  here  is  a  sum 
larger  than  the  whole  educational  expenditure  of  Government 
given  away  to  its  European  officials  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ! 

The  salaries  of  f-ome  of  the  officers  are  fixed  in  rupees  by 
statute.  The  grant  to  these  men  seems  to  be  illegal  ac  long  as  the 
statute  i>(  not  amended.  The  question.  1  understand,  has  been 
raised,  but  it  has  not  >et  been  disposed  of  by  the  Sfcretary  of 
State.  Meanwhile,  the  allowance  continues  to  be  paid  to  these 
officers  pending  such  disposal. 

EDUCATION. 

The  meagreness  of  the  Government  assistance  to  public  educa- 
tion in  India  is  one  of  the  gravest  blots  on  the  administration  of 
Indian  expenditure.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  in  condemning 
this  neglect  of  what  was  solemnly  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors in  1851  as  a  sacred  duty.  During  the  last  four  years  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  to  education  has  been  absolutely  stationary.  In 
1891-92  it  was  Rs.  88,91,73;  in  1894-95  it  was  Rs.  91.09,72  show- 
ing an  increase  of  only  two  lakhs  and  18  thousand  rupees  in  four 
years.  But  even  this  increase  was  only  an  addition  to  the  salaries 
of  European  officials  in  the  Department  in  the  shape  of  exchange 
compensation  allowance,  as  may  be  t.een  from  the  fact  that,  while 
there  was  no  charge  for  this  allowance  in  1891-92,  in  1894-95  the 
<3ompensation  to  educational  officers  was  one  lakh  and  88  thousand 
rupees.  Side  by  side  with  this  might  be  noted  another  fact,  viz., 
that  during  these  same  four  years  the  Government  expenditure 
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on  public  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  increased  frora 
five  millions  to  nearly  nine  millions  sterling,  and  the  contrast  is 
too  powerful  to  need  any  comments.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  all  the  difference  between  children  and  step-children. 
There  are  more  than  537  thousand  towns  and  villages  in  India, 
with  a  total  population  of  about  230  millions,  and  yet  there  are 
less  than  a  huudred  thousand  public  primary  school*^  for  them. 
The  population  of  vchool-going  aj;e  in  India  is  about  3t  millions, 
out  of  whom  only  about  four  miliions,  including  tho  e  attend- 
ing private  or  unaided  schools,  are  under  instruction,  which 
means  that  out  of  every  100  children  of  sehool-gcing  age  88  are 
growing  up  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  consequent  moral 
helplessness.     Comment  on  these  figures  is  really  supeifluous. 

I  may  add  that  in  1888  the  Government  of  Lord  Dufferin 
-issued  a  resolution  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  change  of  policy 
in  the  matter  of  education.  Oaly  four  years  before  that  Lord 
Ripon  had  issued  a  resolution,  addressed  to  all  Local  Govern- 
ments, urging  them  to  increase  their  expenditure  on  education, 
and  even  offering  assistance  from  the  Imperial  Excheqicr,  where 
absolutely  necessary.  In  1888,  however,  Lord  Dufferin  directed 
the  Local  Governments  in  express  terms  to  gradually  reduce  the 
share  contributed  by  Government  to  public  education. 

RAILWAYS. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Wacha,  has  gone  into  this  question  in  great 
detail,  and  I  will  only  add  one  or  two  observations  to  what  he 
has  said.  In  the  evidence  already  recorded  by  the  Commission, 
satisfaction  is  expressed  in  one  or  two  places  that  in  India  the 
working  expenses  of  railways  form  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  railway  receipts  than  in  England,  and  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  drawn  that  Indian  railways  are  constructed  and  worked 
more  cheaply  than  English  railways.  I  may,  however,  state  that 
this  lower  percentage  of  working  expenses  is  not  pei^uliar  to  our 
railways  only,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  condition  of  all  indus- 
trial undertakings  in  India.  Labour  with  us  is  very  chea^,  while 
capital  is  very  dear,  so  a  much  larger  margin  id  necesstry  for 
profits,  and  a  mueh  smaller  one  suffices  for  the  worki  :g  expenses 
than  is  the  case  in  England,  The  mere  fae-,  therefore,  that  the 
working  expenses  of  Indian  Railways  form  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total  receipts  than  they  do  in  England  does  not,  in  reality, 
prove  anything. 

Meanwhile  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  if  Indian  railways  are  on 
the  whole  a  profitable  undertaking,  why  do  English  investors, 
with  all  their  enterprise,  almost  invariably  insist  on  a  Government 
guarantee  of  interest  in  one  form  or  another  ?  There  w;)S  an  excuse 
for  the  first  Companies  requiring  such  a  guarantee.  But  after  so 
many  years'  experience  of  Indian  Railways,  and  after  f.o  many 
protestations,  both  from  the  existing  Companies  and  from  Govern- 
ment,  that    there   is   a   great,   a    prosperous   future   for    Indian 
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Railways,  it  ia  fcsfconishing  to  see  that  every  new  scheme  proposes 
that  all  elements  of  risk  and  possib'e  loss  in  it  should  be  shifted 
on  to  the  Indian  tax-payer,  securing  an  absolutely  safe,  clear  per- 
centage of  profit  for  the  English  investor.  So  long  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  to  bear  a  net  loss  on  Railway  account,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  so  long  it  is  futile  to  represent  the  Indian  Rail- 
way enterprise,  whatever  may  be  its  other  advantages,  as  a 
commercial  success. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  offer  on  this  subject  of  Railways* 
The  first  is  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  restrictions 
that  now  exist  on  the  outlay  of  public  money  on  unproductive 
public  works  should  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  these  so-called  pro- 
ductive works  al«o ;  these  restrictions  bei"g  that  in  future  alt 
Governmect  expenditure  on  these  works,  direct  or  indirect,  should 
be  out  of  surplus  revenue  only,  •in d  not  out  of  borrowed  money. 
A  new  programme,  costing  28  erores  of  rupees,  has  just  been 
announced,  and  a  private  letter  which  I  received  from  "  India  "^ 
by  the  last  mail  says  thai  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  spire  of  the 
protest  of  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir  James  Westland.  "When  one 
remembers  that  the  condition  of  Indian  Finance  is  at  present  most 
depressed,  that  all  really  important  lines  have  been  already  con- 
structed, and  that  many  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country — suck 
as  education — receive  no  attention  from  the  Government,  on  the 
ground  of  the  poverty  of  its  exchequer,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
bitterly  of  this  reckless  profusion  of  ''lovernment  in  the  matter  of 
railway  conbtruction,  eHpecially  as  the  Indian  people  teel  that  thia 
construction  is  undertaken  principally  in  the  interests  of  Engiisb 
commercial  and  moneyed  clashes,  r.nd  that  it  assists  in  the  further 
exploitation  of  our  resources. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Guaranteed  Railways  shocrid 
be  taken  over  by  Government  at  the  first  opportunity  in  each  ease 
without  exception.  The  waiver  of  the  right  to  take  over  the 
E.  I.  P,  Railway  twenty  years  ago  was  very  unfortunate.  Apart 
from  the  loss  entailed  by  the  high  guarantee,  by  the  unfair  manner 
of  calculating  the  surplus  profits,  and  by  their  calculation  six- 
monthly,  instead  of  yearly,  there  is  another  very  deplorable  loss 
which  the  Indian  Exchequer  must  bear  in  the  matter  of  these 
Guaranteed  Railways.  The  shares  of  these  Companies  are  at  a 
high  premium,  and  that  is  duo  in  great  measure  to  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  premium  thus  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  only  artificial,  and  yet  Government  must 
pay  it  when  it  has  to  take  over  these  railways. 

FAMINE  INSURANCE  FUND. 

All  statistics  on  the  subject  of  this  Fund  are  already  before 
the  Commission.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  deal  of  contro- 
versy as  to  the  real  object  with  which  the  Fund  was  created.  I 
think  the  best  evidence  that  I  can  offer  on  this  point  is  to  quote 
the  following    extract  from  the  Report  of  a    Parliamentary   Com- 
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mittee,  which  examined  in  1879  the  subject  of  Public  Works  in 
India,  and  of  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  Chairman  : — 

"  During  the  financial  years  1877-78  and  1878-79  additionat 
taxation  was  imposed  in  India  in  order  to  establish  an  Annual 
Famine  Insurance  Fund  of  £1,500,000.  That  amount  was  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  famine  expenditure,  which  during  the  last 
six  years  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  (excluding  loss  of 
revenue)  of  £14,487,827,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  had  been 
met  by  borrowing, 

"  The  object,  therefore,  of  this  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was 
by  increasing  the  revenue  to  avoid  the  constant  additions  to  the 
debt  of  India  which  the  prevention  of  periodical  famines  would 
entail,  by  either  applying  that  increase  of  income  to  works  likely 
to  avert  famine,  and  thus  obviate  famine  expenditure,  or  by  re- 
ducing annually  debt  contracted  for  famine,  so  that  if  famine 
expenditure  should  again  becoroe  inevitable,  the  reduction  of  debt 
made  in  years  of  prosperity  would  compensate  for  the  liabilitiefr 
incurred  during  scarcity. 

"  This  increase  of  taxation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  on  this  understanding. 

"Last  September  the  Home  Authorities  received  a  Despatch 
from  the  Indian  Government  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  discri- 
minating between  works  strictly  productive,  and  those  only  ad- 
missible as  providing  against  the  effect  of  famine,  and  proposing 
to  accept  a  yearly  maximum  dead-weight  charge,  to  be  fixed,  as 
experience  may  suggest,  for  works  constructed  as  productive,, 
whether  under  the  existing  strict  conditions,  or  as  now  proposed, 
in  order  to  prevent  famine,  or  give  protection  from  famine,  oi* 
diminish  the  expenditure  for  the  counteraction  of  famine,  if  it 
occurs.  In  other  words,  they  would  limit  to  a  specific  maximum' 
amount  the  net  expenditure  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of 
all  such  works  and  their  maintenance,  after  setting  off  all  the  net 
income  yielded  by  the  works.  In  addition  to  the  annual  loss  en- 
tailed by  their  net  existing  liabilities,  they  proposed  to  add  an 
annual  sum  not  to  exceed  25  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  they  thought 
that  that  amount  might  form  a  primary  charge  upon  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  on  the  consideration  that  the  construction  of  any 
works  not  fully  productive,  according  to  the  existing  definition, 
which  may  be  thus  facilitated,  will  cause  an  equivalent  reduction 
of  the  ultimate  liability  on  account  of  famines  when  they  occur. 

"The  first  portion  of  this  proposition  had  been  already  sug- 
gested by  the  Indian  Government  in  1876,  and  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  The  latter  part  of  the  suggestion 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  permanently  assign  25  lakhs  of  rupees 
of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  famine  works,  not  fully  productive,  is  an  entire 
inversion  of  the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  raised.  This- 
increase  of  taxation  was  justified  as  necessary  in  order  to   meet. 
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as  far  as  possible,  famine  expenditure  for  the  future  out  of  in- 
come; but  to  immediately  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  income  so 
raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  new  loans  was  a  proposal  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  vour  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
had  no  option  but  to  reject." 

Jjord  George  Hamilton  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and,  judging  from  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
Lord-'i'p  seem"'  to  have  forgotten  what  he  wrote  in  1879  as  Chair- 
man of  that  P-Tliamentary  Committee.  The  Indian  people,  how- 
ever, have  a  better  memory. 

THE  CIVIL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 

I  now  come  to  a  criticism  of  the  Civil  Departments  of  my 
Presidenriy,  on  which  subject,  I  understand,  the  Commission 
would  like  to  hear  my  views.  I  may  mention  that  a  very  exhaus- 
tive memorial,  criticising  the  working  of  these  departments  from 
the  financial  p.iint  of  view,  was  submitted  in  1886  by  the  Poona 
Sarvajarnk  Sabha,  of  which  I  was  Hon.  Secretary  for  seven  years, 
to  the  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Dufferin.  In  so  far 
as  the  situation  has  undergone  no  change,  that  criticism  has  only 
to  be  briefly  repeated  on  this  occasion.  Where  the  situation  is 
altered,  I  must  modify  our  observations  of  ten  years  ago. 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  total  charge  under  this  head  in  lSSi-85  was  about  125^ 
lakhs  of  rupees.  In  1894-95  it  was  over  14|  lakhs.  A  large  part 
of  the  increase  is  due  to  exchange  compensation  allowance.  About 
half  a  lakh  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  charges  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Jails,  Registration  and  Stamps,  to  this  head.  The 
increase  in  the  Civil  Secretariat  is  striking,  being  about  60,000 
rupees.  The  expense  of  the  staff  and  household  of  the  Governor 
have  also  increased  from  86.000  rupees  to  over  one  lakh.  It  has 
long  been  felt  that  the  Bombay  expenditure  under  both  these 
bead«  is  on  an  extravagant  scale.  In  Madras  they  manage  things 
much  clieaper.  Madras  is  a  larger  Presidency  than  Bombay,  and 
yet,  1894-9.),  its  Civil  Secretariat  expenditure  was  only  306,400 
rupees,  as  against  414,000  rupees  for  Bombay.  Similarly,  the 
staff  and  household  expenditure  in  Madras  in  that  year  v.as 
46,000  rupees,  as  against  107,00u  rupees  for  Bombay.  On  this 
point  I  would  suggest  that  the  staff  and  household  allowance  in 
Bombay  should  be  commuted  into  a  lump-sum  of  about  60,<XK) 
rupees  a  year. 

The  intermediate  supervising  staff  of  Commissioners  of  Divi- 
sions also  comes  under  this  head.  Its  cost  in  1894-95  was  over 
3|  lakhs.  This  item  of  expenditure  is  a  very  heavy  and  perfectly 
needless  drain  upon  the  revenues.  This  institution  of  the  Com- 
missioners introduces  an  unnecessary  step  between  the  district 
and  the  headquarters  of  Government,  causes  culpable  delay  in  the 
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speed  of  despatch  of  public  business,  and  ia  opposed  to  the  proper 
efficiency  of  thj  District  Gofernment.  The  Commissionership  of 
the  Central  Division  was,  moreover,  created  twenty  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  famine,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  abolished  as  soon  as  the  pressure  had  disappeared. 
LAND  REVENUE  ADMINISTRATION, 

The  charges  under  this  head  are  about  65  Ial;hs,  and  have  for 
some  years  past  been  more  or  less  steady.  In  the  Presidency 
proper,  there  are  12  senior  and  9  junior  Collectors,  with  41 
Assistant  Collectors.  There  is  besides  a  large  number  of  super- 
numeraries. Then  there  are  about  60  Deputy  Collectors,  and  a 
large  number  of  mamlatdars,  one  for  each  taluka.  On  an  average, 
each  district  has  one  Collector,  two  Assistant  Collectors,  one  or 
two  supernumeraries,  and  two  Deputy  Collectors,  with  a  Mamiat- 
dar  for  each  taluka.  When  the  Revenue  Department  was  first 
organised,  the  other  departments  of  the  State  were  not  formed, 
and  the  Revenue  Officers  were  the  only  officers  whom  Govern- 
ment could  regard  as  its  principal  executive  officers.  Collectors, 
therefore,  found  it  almost  impoysible  to  conduct  their  duties 
efficiently,  and  their  staff  had  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  Assistant  Collectors,  but  during  the  last  few  yeaiv,  most  of 
the  other  Departments  have  been  fully  organised,  snd  each 
Department  has  now  its  special  staff  of  administrative  and  execu- 
tive officers.  Under  these  altered  eircumstaneeH,  therefore,  there 
no  longer  exists  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  staff  of  Assistant 
Collectors  under  the  district  revenue  officer,  except  so  far  as  the 
necessary  provision  of  training  some  few  eonvenanted  Civilians 
for  district  work  might  require.  For  this  purpose,  one,  instead  of 
two  or  three — the  present  number  of  assistants — would  be  more 
than  sufficient.  This  change,  without  affecting  the  efficiency  in  the 
sligiitest  degree,  will  relieve  the  State  of  a  needless  and  costly 
burden. 

The  district  in  India  is  the  proper  unit  of  administration,  the 
Collector  being  the  chief  representative  of  Government  in  the 
district.  The  present  scheme  of  District  Administration,  however, 
is  radically  defective  and  entails  a  large  waste  of  public 
money.  The  great  multiplication  of  Central  Departments  which 
has  taken  place  in  recent  yeirs,  has,  while  imposing  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  finances,  considerably  weakened  the  position  of  the  Col- 
lector, and  the  machinery  of  administration  has  in  consequence 
become  much  more  vexatious  to  the  people  than  it  was  before. 
The  great  fault  of  the  existing  system  ;is  that  the  number  of  in- 
specting, controlling  and  supervising  officers  is  wholly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  real  workers.  Government,  in  all  its 
departments,  fixes  the  salaries  of  its  officers  high  enough  to  show 
that  it  trusts  these  officers  and  expects  from  them  efficient  and 
conscientious  work  ;  but  after  showing  this  mark  of  confidence,  it 
imposes  cheek  upon  cheek,  as  if  no  officer  could  be  trusted  to  do 
his  duties.     Perhaps  such  a  state  of  things  was  inevitable  in   the 
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early  days  of  British  rule,  when  everything  had  to  be  properly 
organised,  and  various  administrative  reforms  had  to  be  carried 
out.  But  no>Y  that  things  have  settled  themselves,  and  most  of 
the  v?ork  done  is  comparatively  of  a  routine  character,  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  public  money  to  maintain  such  a  system  of  checks  and 
over-centralisation.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Divisional  Com- 
missioners, who  are  at  present  only  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  In 
the  North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Bengal,  there  are,  besides 
the  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  Revenue  Boards  of  two  or  three 
members.  This  double  or  treble  machinery  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose beyond  a  nominal,  but  very  often  vaxatious  check.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  some  check  is  necessary,  but  too  much  check  defeats 
itself  by  becoming  either  vexatious  or  nominal,  or  both.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  cheek  more  real,  by  its  being  more  on  the  spot.  Tbe 
district  being  a  unit  of  administration,  the  Collector's  position 
should  be  that  of  the  President  of  an  Executive  Board,  consisting 
«f  his  Revenue,  Police,  Forest,  Publio  Works,  Medical  and  Educa- 
tional Assistants,  sitting  together  each  in  charge  of  his  own 
department,  but  taking  counsel  in  larger  matters  with  the  heads 
of  the  other  departments  under  the  general  advice  of  the  Collec- 
tor-President. To  this  official  Board,  the  Chairmen  of  the  District 
jind  Municipal  Boards  may  be  joined  as  non-official  representa- 
tives. These  ten  members,  thus  sitting  together,  and  represent- 
ing as  many  departments,  would  form  the  best  check  on  each  in- 
dividual department.  With  such  a  self-adjusting,  simple  and 
sffeetive  sy.stem  at  work,  the  present  complicated  and  less  efficient 
system  of  cheek  and  over-centralisation  might  be  dispensed  with 
■to  the  great  relief  of  the  people,  and  of  the  finance  of  the 
Presidency, 

FOREST. 
The  expenditure  under  this  head  was  Rs.  964,000  in  1891-2. 
In  1894-5,,  it  was  Rs.  1,034,000 -an  increase  of  Rs.  70,000  in  three 
years.  The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  exchange  compensation 
allowance.  The  administrative  charge  in  this  Department  is  ex- 
cessive. The  salaries  of  the  Conservators,  Deputy  Conservators 
and  Assistant  Conservators,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
are  all  Europeans,  amount  to  le^is  than  3s  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The  department,  moreover,  is 
working  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  causing  immense  dis- 
content and  irritation  among  the  rural  classes — a  discontent  gra- 
dually culminating  in  some  parts  in  outbreaks  of  lawlessness.  It 
also  eomes  frequently  into  conflict  with  the  Revenue  Department. 
If  the  work  be  handed  over  to  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Collector  with  a  Forest  Assistant,  its  operations  v/ill  be  much  less 
vexatious  to  the  people,  the  conflict  between  it  and  the  Revenue 
Department  would  be  avoided,  and  the  arrangement  would  result 
in  a  saving  to  the  State.  The  Forest  Department  is  at  present 
controlled  by  three  Conservators,  nineteen  Deputy  Conservators 
And  nine  Assistant  Conservators.    There  are  besides  about  twenty 
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extra  Assistant  Conservators.  This  excessively  costly  staff  could 
now  be  reduced  and  replaced  by  much  cheaper  ageacy,  if  the  sug- 
gestions made  above  were  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  worli  done 
by  the  lower  paid  establinhment  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
handed  over  to  the  village  officers,  who  would  do  it  much  more 
efficiently  and  cheaply,  as  a  small  increase  in  their  existing  remu- 
neration would  be  deemed  by  them  as  adequate  payment  for  the 
extra  work. 

Forest,  Irrigation  and  Agriculture,  are  all  at  present  separate 
Departments,  each  working  in  its  own  orbit,  though  they  all  are 
supposed  to  discharge  duties  practically  allied  to  each  other. 
The  promofeioR  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  is  the 
•«mmon  object  of  all,  but  the  Departments,  being  separate,  work 
on  their  own  Hnes — not  always  convergent  to  the  main  end  ;  and 
there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  waste  of  funds  and  effort.  Even 
under  the  existing  system,  if  these  Departments  were  amalgamated, 
one  supervising  establishment  would  do  where  we  now  have  three. 
The  change  will  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  agriculturists 
and  relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
POLICE. 

The  charge  under  this  head  in  1894-5  was  ever  G6  lakhs  of 
rupees.  la  1892-3,  it  was  less  than  51.}  lakhs.  The  increase  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  reorganisation  scheme  carried  out  in  1894  at  an 
annual  cost  of  over  four  lakhs  for  the  Mofussil  Police  and  about 
one  lakh  for  the  Police  of  the  Presidency  town.  As  in  the  ease 
of  several  other  Departments,  this  Department  is  largely  over-offi- 
cered in  the  upper  staff.  In  1884,  the  Inspector-Generalship  of 
Police  was  created  with  a  salary  of  Rs.  24,000  a  year.  The  creation 
•f  this  office  was  not  favoured  by  the  Government  of  India  itself 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  persistent  pressure 
of  the  Local  Government.  This  needless  centralisation,  in  addition 
to  being  expensive,  has  disturbed  the  harmony  which  previously 
prevailed  in  the  district  administration,  when  the  District  Police 
Officer  was  a  direct  subordinate  of  the  Collector  of  the  District. 
The  Police  Department  has  no  policy  of  its  own  to  carry  out, 
and  it  may  well  remain  directly  under  the  Collector  of  each  Dis- 
trict. 1  may  menrion  that  men  like  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  Inspector-Generalship. 

The  superior  staff  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  In 
1879,  the  number  of  District  Superintendents  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendents was  22.  In  1886-7  it  was  30.  It  now  stands  at  38,  all 
Europeans.  There  are  besides  about  nine  Probationers.  The 
institution  of  the  grade  of  Police  Probationers  has  all  along  been 
regarded  by  the  Indian  public  as  a  great  scandal,  and  evidence 
was  offered  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  that  all  the  13 
Probationers  that  had  till  then  been  appointed  were  relatives  of 
persons  occupying  high  posts  in  the  Administration — men  who 
had  failed  in  qualifying  themselves  for  any  other  career. 
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But  Nvhile  the  Superior  Staff  is  excessive  and  too  costly,  the 
lowest  grides  in  the  Department — the  class  of  Constables — require 
large  ioiprovement.  A  much  better  type  of  men  must  be  attracted 
to  the  ranks  by  offering  adequate  inducement.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Indian  Policb  of  the  present  day,  outside  the 
Presidency  towns,  are  a  thoroughly  incompetent,  unscrupulous,, 
corrupt  body,  causing  vabt  miser)  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  They 
are  often  found  to  be  themselves  actively  aiding  and  abetting 
crimes — e-pecially  crimes  connected  with  property.  Outside  the 
Presidency  towns  there  is  no  detective  service  worth  mentioning, 
A  large  increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary  if  the  Department  is 
to  be  effective  for  protecting,  and  not  harassing,  the  general 
population, 

EDUCATION. 

Here,  too,  a  lai'ge  increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary  if  Gov- 
ernment, desires  to  discharge  its  duties  adequately  by  the  people. 
The  charge  under  the  head  of  education  at  present  is.  about 
twenty  lakhs,  of  which  three  lakhs  are  consumed  by  direction 
and  inspection.  Our  percentages  are,  no  doubt,  slightly  better 
than  those  for  the  whole  of  India,  but  that  is  hardly  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  seeing  that  what  is  being  done  is  almost  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  ought  to  he  done  So  long  as  we 
have  only  9,000  public  primary  schools  for  over  25,000  towns 
and  villages,  and  about  60  children  out  of  every  100  of  school- 
going  age  are  growing  up  in  utter  darkness,  so  long  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  Government  will  always  be  a  reproach  to    it. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  am  anxious  ta 
draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  Commission.  That  point  is 
the  absolutely  inelastic  character  of  the  financial  provision,  which 
is  made  for  primary  education  in  rural  areas.  In  these  areas 
primary  education  is  now  entrusted  to  Local  Boards,  Government 
contenting  itself  with  a  grant-in-aid  to  these  Hoards  of  one-third 
the  total  expenditure.  Now  the  only  revenue  that  these  Boards 
have  at  their  disposal  is  the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess,  and 
these  proceeds  are  devoted  in  certain  fixed  proportions  to  primary 
education,  sanitation,  and  roads.  As  our  revenue  settlements 
are  for  periods  of  thirty  years,  it  follows  that  during  these  periods 
the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess  must  be  more  or  less  stationary — 
which  means  that  the  amount  that  Local  Boards  can  devote  to 
primary  education,  being  a  fixed  proportion  of  these  proceeds, 
must  also  remain  more  or  lesR  stationary,  during  the  currency  of 
each  period  or  settlement.  And  as  Government  will,  as  a  rule, 
contribute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  expenditure,  i.e.,  one-half 
the  amount  spent  by  the  Bofirds,  it  is  clear  that  the  resources 
that  are  available  for  the  spread  of  primary  education  are  entirely 
inelastic  for  long  periods.  I  be'ieve  Sir  James  Peile  had  proposed, 
when  he  was  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay,  that 
local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  levy  special  educational 
cesses,  if  they  pleased.     In   the   absence  of  GoTernment  finding 
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more  money  for  the  education  of  the  masses — a  duty  definitely 
accepted  as  a  sacred  trust — this  seems  to  be  tbe  only  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE. 

The  charge  under  this  head  in  189 1-5,  including  the  cost  of  jails^ 
was  46  lakhs  of  rupees  Of  this  sum,  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Court  came  to  about  6f  lakhs.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  our  High  Court  is  managed  on  a  more  extravagant  scale 
than  that  of  Madras,  the  expenses  of  the  latter  in  1891-5  being  less 
than  5|  lakhs.  The  ftreat  item  of  difference  is  the  expenditure  of 
the  Original  side,  which  in  Bombay  is  about  2^  laks,  and  in  Madras 
not  even  one  lakh.  The  Appellate  side  of  the  Bombay  High  Court, 
which  does  the  Appellate  work  for  the  whole  Presidency,  is 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  one  lakh  of  rupees  only.  The 
expensiveness  of  the  High  Court  is,  however,  not  due  so  much  ta 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  employed  as  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
Solicitors  and  Barristers,  whose  fees  represent  a  charge  on  litiga- 
tion which  is  almost  prohibitive.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the 
system  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Bombay  was  improved  so  as  to  render  it  less  costly.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  1896  made  certain  proposals  about  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  some  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
carried  out.  The  Clerk  of  the  Insolvency  Court  still  continues  to 
receive  fees  amounting  to  nearly  the  salary  of  a  puisne  Judge  for 
only  nominal  work. 

The  Judicial  Department  is  specially  a  depai-tment  for  high, 
posts  in  which  the  qualifications  of  Natives  have  been  repeatedely 
recognised.  And  yet  among  all  the  District  and  Sessions  Judges 
of  the  Presidency,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  Native  except 
Mr.  Tagore,  who,  however,  got  in  by  passing  the  competitive 
examination  in  English.  The  Public  Service  Commission  recom- 
mended that  one-third  of  the  District  and  Sessions  Judgeships 
should  be  set  apart  for  Natives.  No  effect,  however,  has  yet  been 
given  in  practice  to  that  recommendation. 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  func- 
tions comes  under  Law  and  Justice.  It  is  contended,  on  behalf 
of  Government,  that  such  separation  would  entail  extra  expen- 
diture of  something  like  half-a-crore  of  rupees  for  the  whole  of 
India.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  appears  to  be  simply  an  over- 
estimate. Assuming,  however,  that  the  additional  cost  would  be 
as  high  as  that,  it  is  much  less  than  what  was  given  to  the 
European  Services  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  in  1893 — I  mean  the 
Exchange  Compensation  Allowance. 

This  year,  in  certain  famine  areas,  Gab-Judges  are  entrusted 
with  criminal  work  also  to  the  relief  of  revenue  officers,  and  the 
experiment  so  far  has  succeeded  very  well.  A  similar  experiment 
was  tried  during  the  famine  of  1877  with  equally  satisfactory" 
results. 

76 
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The  Stipendiary  Sub-Judges  and  Sub-Magistrates  may  viith 
advantage  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  lighter  work,  by  the 
appointment  of  Honorary  Magistrates  and  Arbitration  Courts. 
Honorary  Magistrates  have  already  been  appointed  in  the  larger 
towns,  but  benches  of  such  Magistrates  may  be  constituted  in 
Taluka  towns  with  great  advantage  to  the  Government  and  the 
people.  Further,  the  caste  and  trade  Panchayats  may  be  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  settling  Civil  disputes.  There  has  already 
been  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  petty  eases,  and 
Arbitration  Courts  have  been  reorganised  as  cheap  and  efficient 
institutions  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  small  cases.  If 
the  same  principle  be  extended  to  the  Courts  of  Subordinate 
Judges,  and  if  Civil  Juries  are  associated  with  Sub-Judges  in  the 
disposal  ot  suits  involving  larger  amounts  of  mnney,  as  also  in 
deciding  questions  regarding  rights  and  customs,  ample  relief  will 
"be  afforded  to  the  superior  Courts,  which  may  ultimately  enable 
considerable  economies  to  be  effected. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenditure  under  this  head,  including  Provincialized 
Railways  and  Irrigation  and  Civil  Works,  was  about  35  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  180i-o,  out  of  which  about  one-third  was  for  establish- 
ment. The  first  two  items  came  to  a  little  over  one  lakh,  and  the 
Test  was  for  Civil  Works.  Except  in  Bind,  we  have  no  irrigation 
worth  speaking  of,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  construction  of  storage  tanks  and  wells  in  areas  where  the 
rainfall  is  uncertain  were  undertaken  by  Government  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner.  Ah  regards  the  Civil  Works 
ovitlay,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  highly  paid  machinery  of  Execu- 
tive Engineers,  etc.,  is  still  kept  up  in  all  the  Districts,  though 
in  several  of  them  the  expenditure  on  Civil  Works  from  the  Pro- 
vincial revenues  does  not  exceed  a  merest  trifle,  and  the  works 
required  by  the  Local  Funds  are  of  a  sort  that  far  lower  establish- 
ments can  safely  undertake.  The  reduction  in  the  Executive 
Engineer's  charges  appears  to  be  urgently  called  for. 

MONOPOLY  OF  ALL  HIGHER  OFFICES  BY 
EUROPEANS. 

Similar  criticism  might  be  offered  about  the  remaining  Depart- 
ments, but  I  have  no  wish  to  weary  the  Commission  with  further 
observations  of  the  kind.  But  thf>re  is  one  great  evil  common  to 
all  the  Departments,  and  a  few  words  on  that  may  be  allowed. 
This  evil  is  the  practical  monopoly  of  all  the  higher  posts  by 
Europeans.  The  following  analysis  of  the  Civil  List  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  January,  1897,  will  make  my  meaning 
clear : — 

Covenanted  Civil  Servants,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  Civil 
Servants  of  India.  The  total  number  of  these  Civil  Servants 
attached  to  Bombay  at  present,  is  156,  out  of  whom  only  five  are 
Indians,  these  five  having   entered   by  the  competitive  door    in 
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JEnglaad.  There  are,  besides,  eight  statutory  Indian  Civiliano. 
The  Members  of  Council,  the  High  Couct  Civilian  Judge8,nthe 
■Commissioners  of  Divisions,  the  Secretaries  to  Government,  the 

Senior  Collectors  are  all  Europeans.  There  is  one  native  among 
'the  District  and   Sessions  Judges,  and  one  native  Acting  Junior 

Collector  among  Junior  Collectors, 

City  Magistrates,— There  are  4  City  Magistrateships,  two 
on  Rs.SOO  a  month,  and  two  on  Rs.  500  a  month.  The  two  former 
are  held  by  Europeans  (not  covenanted),  the  two  latter  by  natives. 
Land  Records  and  Agriculture.— There  are  6  posts  in  this 
Department,  with  a  salary  of  over  Rs.  iOO  a  month.  They  are  all 
'held  by  Europeans. 

Forest  Department. — There  are  29  pouts  in  this  Department, 
with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs,  400  a  month  to  Rs.  1,600  a 
month.  They  are  all  held  by  Europeans.  There  are  nine  Euro- 
(peans  even  beiow  Rs.  400  a  month, 

Salt. — There  are  12  posts  with  salaries  ranging  between 
iRs.  400  to  Rs.  1,130  a  month.  Only  one  of  these  is  held  by  an 
Indian. 

Post. — The  Postmaster-General  is  a  Civilian.  There  are  11 
•posts  under  him,  with  salaries  above  Rs,  400,  out  of  which  seven 
are  held  by  Europeans. 

Telegraph. — There  are  twelve  posts  in  this  Deparement,  with 
salaries  ranging  between  400  and  1,000  nipees,  and  they  are  all  held 
•by  Europeans.  There  are,  moreover,  40  posts  between  Rs.  100  and 
'Rs.  400  a  month.     Of  these,  also,  36  are  held  by  Europeans. 

Revenue  Survey.— There  are  10  posts  in  tli;?  Department, 
with  salaries  above  Rs.  400.     They  are  all  held  by  Euiopeans. 

Accountant-General's  Department.-  The  Aeeountant- 
General  and  Deputy  Aeeountant-General  are  Civilians,  There  are 
five  posts  under  them,  with  salaries  ranging  between  400  and  1,000 
rupees,  four  of  which  are  held  by  Europeans. 

High  Court  Judges.— Out  of  7  Judges,  2  are  Natives. 

Government  Laav  Officers.— There  are  7  Government  Law 
Officers  of  whom  6  are  Europeans.  Four  of  these  get  Rs.  2,000  a 
month  and  above,  one  gets  Rs.  1,000,  and  the  sixth  man  gets 
Rs.  250.  There  is  only  one  native  among  these,  who  is  paid 
Rs.  300  a  month. 

Officers  of  the  High  CouRT.—There  are  14  officers,  with 
Aalaries  ranging  between  400  and  2,500  rupees  a  month.  Of  these 
six  are  Natives. 

Prison  Department. — The  Inspector-General  draws  Rs.  2,000 
a  month,  and  there  are  under  him  11  officers  receiving  Rs.  350  to 
iRs.  1,200  a  month.     They  are  all  Europeans. 

Cantonment  Magistrates.— There  are  11  such  Magistrates, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  1,250  a  month.  They 
-are  all  Europeans. 
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Police.— There  are  54  officers  in  this  Department,  with- 
salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  250  and  Rs.  1,800  a  month.  Of  these 
only  3  are  natives,  and  they  are  all  drawing  Hs.  250  a  month. 
There  are,  moreover,  5  officers  in  charge  of  Railway  Police,  They 
are  all  Europeans,  and  draw  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  350  and 
Rs.  1,000  a  month. 

Education.— The  Director  is  paid  Rs.  2,500  a  month,  and 
under  him  there  are  -15  officers  receiving  between  Rs.  400  and 
Rs.  1,500  a  month.  Of  these  only  10  are  natives,  and  with  one 
exception,  they  get  either  400  or  500  a  month — the  one  gentleman 
mentioned  as  an  exception  is  a  Native  Christian,  and  draws  633 
rupees  a  month. 

Ecclesiastical. — There  are  31  paid  officers  in  this  Depart- 
ment. They  draw  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  800  a  month,  and  are, 
of  course,  all  Europeans. 

Medical,— The  Surgeon-General  draws  Rs.  2,500  a  month, 
and  there  are  under  him  59  officers  drawing  salaries  between  400- 
and  1,600  rupees  a  month.     Out  of  these  only  4  are  natives. 

Sanitary.— There  are  7  posts  in  this  Department,  with 
salaries  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  1,200  a  month.  They  are  all  held 
by  Europeans. 

Political.  -There  are  66  officers  in  this  Department,  drawing- 
salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  3,500  a  month.  Only 
two  of  these  are  Natives,  one  of  them  drawing  Rs.  400  and  the 
other  Rs.  450  only. 

Public  Works. — There  are  83  officers  in  this  Department, 
drawing  salaries  between  Rs.  250  and  Rs.  2,5C0  a  month.  Of  these 
23  are  Natives, 

The  Subordinate  Judgeships  and  Deputy  Collectorships  are 
the  only  branches  of  the  Public  Service  which  are  free  from  this 
practical  monopoly  by  European  officers. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF    CHARGES   BETWEEN    ENGLAND 
AND  INDIA. 

On  the  narrower  ground  which  the  Government  of  India  have 
chosen  to  occupy  in  this  matter,  they  have,  I  think,  stated  the  case 
for  India  very  effectively.  I  agree,  hov/ever,  with  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  and  Mr.  Waeha  in  thinking  that  the  field,  in  respect  of 
which  equitable  apportionment  is  necessary,  is  much  wider  than 
that.     I  will  add  a  few  observations  to  explain  my  meaning  : — 

(/) — The  India  Office  Charges, 

These  stand  at  about  £273,000,  and  ought  to  be  borne  by  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  divided  half  and  half  between  England  and  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  represents  the  Imperial  Executive,  and  discharges  the 
Imperial  function  of  general  controlling  supervision  in  respect  of 
Indian  administration    just   as    the   Secretary   of    State  for  the- 
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'Colonies  does  for  the  Colonial  Governments.  The  salary  of  the 
•Colonial  Secretary,  together  with  his  office  charges,  is  borne  on 
the  Imperial  Estimates.  In  strict  justice,  therefore,  the  India 
Office  ought  to  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Establishments  and  paid 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  I  am,  however,  aware  that  it  is 
urged  on  the  other  side  that,  under  present  arrangements,  the 
India  Office  has  to  do  much  directive  and  executive  work  in  regard 
to  Indian  administration  which  the  Colonial  Office  is  not  called 
-upon  to  do,  and  I  should,  therefore,  be  satisfied  if  the  charges 
were  divided  half  and  half  between  India  and  England. 

(3) — Army  Charges  due  to  recent  additions. 

These  increases  were  due  to  the  panic  caused  by  the  Penjdeh 
incident,  and  were  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  North- West  frontier.  Upper  Burmah  was,  however,  subse- 
'Cjuently  annexed.  British  Baluchistan  was  organised,  various 
frontier  enterprises  carried  out,  and  almost  the  entire  increased 
strength  has  been  thus  absorbed  in  these  newly  conquered  terri- 
tories— a  fact  that  shows  that  they  were  not  really  required  for 
purposes  of  the  defence  of  the  North- West  frontier. 

Similar  temporary  additions  were  made  at  the  same  time  t(r 
the  Imperial  garrisons  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  view  of 
an  imminent  conflict  with  Russia,  Mr,  Gladstone  obtaining  a 
large  vote  of  credit  for  this  purpose.     But  as  soon  as  the  emer- 

.^eney  passed  away,  the  garrisons  were  reduced  ;  only  in  India  was 

^he  increased  strength  maintained. 

These  additions  were  in  excess  of  the  maximum  defence 
requirements  of  the  country  as  defined  by  the  Army  Commission 
of  1879  in  view  of  frontier  and  other  contingencies — even  Russia 
and  Afghanistan  making  common  cause. 

The  additions  were  protested  against  when  made  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Viceregftl  Council,  including  the  Financial  Minister, 
who  urged  that  in  the  first  place  they  were  not  necessary,  and 
that,  secondly,  if  they  were  wanted,  that  was  for  purposes  of  the 
Imperial  policy,  and  the  Imperial  treasury  should  pay  for  them. 

This  increased  force,  therefore,  of  30,000  troops  forms  no 
part  of  our  Indian  army  proper,  but  is  an  Imperial  garrison  and 
serves  as  an  Imperial  Reserve,  and  the  cost  of  it  ought  to  be  an 
'Imperial  charge, 

(5) — Our  Ordinary  Debt, 

Our  ordinary  debt,  as  distinguished  from  our  Public  Works 
>clebt,  stands  at  present  at  6S  crores. 

This  portion  of  our  debt  would  not  have  until  now  remained 
-undischarged  but  for  charges  unjustly  imposed  upon  us  in  the  past 
In  respect  of  various  wars  and  expeditions  in  promotion  of  Im- 
.-perial  schemes  of  territorial  expansion. 
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First  Burmese  War  (1823) 
First  Afghan  War  (1838-42)     ... 
Abyssinian  War 
Second  Afghan  War  :  — 
Total  Cost 
Minus  Imperial  Contribution 


Egyptian  war 


Cost 

in  Crores 
13 
15 
•6 

22  Crores. 
5  Crores. 

17 
1-2 

46-8 


Add  to  this  67'8  crores  thrown  upon  India  since  1885,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Imperial  policy,  as  shown  in  the  following  lable : — 


Frontier  Expenditure 

since  1885. 


Aggregate  Charge 

during   the   Period 

in  Crores. 


Permanent 
Annual 
Charge 

in  Crores. 


Military  Road 

1-250 

♦Strategic  Railways 

14-000 

•600 

Special  Defence  Works 

4-630 

Army  Increases  (including 

Baluchistan  Garrison 

22-000 

3900 

Frontier  Extension  : — 

1,  Upper  Burmah 

14-920 

•925 

2.  British  Baluchistan 

•086 

3.  The  Gilghit  Agency  and 

Protectorate  (including 

Chitral) 

... 

-220 

4.  Somali  Coast 

-012 

5.  The  Afghan  Protectorate 

•180 

Cost  of  Expeditions,  &c,  (ex- 

clusive of  Burmah) 

8-240 

... 

Political  Expenditure 

2-838 

•457 

Total  in  crores     ... 

67-878 

6-380 

*  The  charge  is  met  from  capital  and  not  from  current  revenue. 

We  thus  get  a  total  of  1146  crores  of  rupees,  unjnstly  impos- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Government  on  us  in  furtherance  of  its  own- 
policy-  If  even  half  the  sum  were  refunded  to  us,  our  ordfn  ary 
•debt  will  practically  disappear. 
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I  would  mention  in  this  connection  that  we  have  paid  every 
shilling  of  the  cost  of  the  British  Conquest,  including  even  the  cost 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  (which  was  close  on  50  erore8> 
England  contributing  absolutely  nothing  in  aid  of  all  this  expen- 
diture, though  her  responsibility  for  the  latter  event  was  possi- 
bly greater  than  ours,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
European  regiments  from  the  country,  despite  the  protest  of  the- 
Government  of  India  for  service  in  the  Crimea  and  Persia, 

England  has  paid  such  charges  for  Imperial  Conquest  or 
settlement  in  respect  of  her  Colonies.  She  has  even  paid  the  cost 
of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Canada  (1838-43)  out  of 
Imperial  Revenues.  Nor  has  she  ever  called  upon  her  Colonies — 
not  even  the  Cape— to  undertake  Imperial  wars  or  to  contribute 
towards  their  charge. 

Uppee  Burma  lies  beyond  the  Indian  frontier,  and  we  have 
had  no  interest  in  its  conquest  and  annexation  except  as  a  pro- 
Tince  to  be  held  and  administered  as  an  Imperial  trust.  The 
conquest  was  effected  in  furtherance  of  Imperial  policy  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  no  special  Indian  interest 
was  ever  here  at  stake. 

British  Baluchistan  and  the  Gilghit  Protectorate  are  beyond 
thelineof  our  impregnable  defences,  and  India  has  no  concern 
with  them  except  aa  Imperial  charges. 

These  are  new  conquest^,  and  as  years  pass  by  will  require 
large  expenditure  for  purposes  of  administrative  improvement  and 
material  development.  And  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  taken  off 
our  hands — as  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Straits  Settlement  were 
in  a  former  day — and  be  directly  administered  as  appanages  of 
the  Crown. 

Bechuanaland  (South  Africa)  is  administered  as  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  is  not  thrust  on  the  hands  of  the  Cape. 

POLITICAL  EXPENDITURE  BEYOND  THE  FRONTIER. 

This  is  properly  Foreign  OflSce  Expenditure  as  connected  with 
the  general  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire,  Foreign  policy  and 
control  of  foreign  relations  are  Imperial  functions,  and  charges  in 
connection  therewith,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire,  ought  to  be 
borne  on  the  Imperial  Estimates. 

India  has  no  interests  whatever  beyond  her  territorial  borders,, 
and  has  only  to  maintain  peace  and  order  on  her  own  side  of  the 
frontier.  The  Indus,  the  desert,  and  the  Himalayan  Wall  are 
impregnable  lines  of  defence  on  the  North-West,  behind  which 
she  can  remain  in  perfect  security. 

All  such  expenditure,  therefore,  as  is  represented  by  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  Amir  and  other  tribal  chiefs,  and  other  like  charges 
are  strictly  Imperial  in  furtherance  of  Imperial  interest  in  mid* 
Asia. 
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The  Irreducible  Minimum  of  Europeans.  Lastly,  if  Eng- 
land thinks  that  a  certain  number  of  European  oflBcers  and  a 
certain  strength  of  the  European  Army  tnust  always  be  maintain- 
ed in  India,  she  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost 
thrown  on  India  for  the  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  British 
Supremacy  in  India  being  a  matter  affecting  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of  England. 


B. 

NOTE  ON  DECENTRALIZATION. 


The  foUowing  is  the  Statement    submitted    to    the    Royal 
^Commission  on  Decentralization  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhtile. — 

PROVINCIAL    DEGENTRALIZATION. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  excessive  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  its  relations  with  the  Provincial  Governments,  but  I  should  be 
■even  more  strongly  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  deeentrahzation 
which,  while  it  freed  the  Provincial  Governments  from  a  large 
part  of  the  control  exercised  at  present  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, substituted  nothing  in  place  of  the  control  so  removed.  To 
ray  mind  the  main  evil  of  the  existing  situation  is  not  so  much  the 
extent  of  the  control  to  which  Local  Governments  have  to  submit 
as  its  purely  official  character  and  the  distance  from  which  it  is 
exercised.  But  even  mere  official  control,  imperfectly  exercised 
from  a  long  distance,  is  better  than  no  control,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  see  "petty  despotisms,"  pure  and  simple,  set  up  in 
place  of  the  present  Provincial  Governments.  It  is  true 
that  the  higher  officials  of  both  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Provincial]  Governments,  who  carry  on  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  country,  are  drawn  from  the  same 
Service  and  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  be  equally  competent  to  deal  with  finality  with  matters  coming 
before  them.  But  other  things  are  not  equal.  The  Provincial 
officials  have  indeed  on  their  side  the  advantage  of  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  local  needs ;  but  as  against 
this  the  offioials  of  the  Government  of  India  may  claim  a  much 
greater  freedom  from  local  prejudices  and  local  prepossessions  and 
a  wider  outlook,  and  these  are  qualities  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  a  country  governed  as  India  at  present  is.  The  history  of 
the  exten-ion  of  Local  Sclf-Government  in  this  Presidency  during 
Lord  Ripon's  time  and  the  important  modifications  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  Famine  and  Land  Revenue  policy  of  the 
Bombay  Government  under  pressure  from  above  may  be  citied  as 
tair  illustrations  of  what  I  say.  It  may  be  urged  that  if  the  seat 
of  final  authority  is  in  the  Province  itself,  Provincial  public 
opinion  has  a  better  chance  of  influencing  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration. But,  even  here,  there  is  the  balaneirig  consideration  that 
the  tendency  to  resent  criticism,  which  goes  with  all  absolute 
power,  is  bound  often  to  import  on  the  official  side  an  amount  of 
feeling  wiiich  cannot  fail  to  neutralise  the  strength  and  usefulness 
of  public  opinion.  If  it  were,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of 
-shifting  the  seat  of  final  authority   from   Calcutta  or  Simla  to 
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Bombay  and  nothing  else,  I  would   prefer   existing   arrangements- 
to  any  such  decentralization. 

But  it  if^  m}  hope  that  the  scope  of  the  question  before  the- 
ComiTiii^Mion  is  a  much  wider  one  than  this,  and  it  is  in  this  hope- 
that  I  come  forward  to  advocate  a  large  measure  of  decentraliza- 
tion. I  tiiink  a  stage  has  now  been  reached  in  this  country  when, 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  re- 
presentativys  of  tax-payers  some  real  voice  in  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vin'Mal  affairs.  And  any  arrangements  made  for  this  purpose 
should  not  only  be  suited  to  present  requirements  but  should  also 
be  capable  of  a  steady  expansion  so  as  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
growing  demands  of  the  future.  Now,  the  existing  system  is  hope- 
lessly ili-adopted  to  serve  this  end.  The  number  of  Provincial  re- 
presentatives who  can  have  access  to  the  Government  of  India — 
at  present  the  final  seat  of  authority  in  regard  to  moBt  Provincial 
matters — must  necessarily  be  most  limited.  Moreover,  their 
opportunities  to  bring  up  Provincial  questions  before  that 
Govf  riiment,  with  any  degree  of  usefulness,  cannot  but  be  exceed- 
ingly few.  Ifc  follov/s,  therefore,  that  the  seat  of  final  authority 
in  Provincial  matters  must  be  brought  down  to  Provincial  head- 
quarters, if  popular  representatives  are  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  may  exercise  a  real  and  growing  influence  over  the^ 
cour^^e  of  Prtjvincial  administration.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  is  contemplating  at  present  a  reform  of  Provincial  Legisla- 
tive Councils.  There  is,  however,  small  scope  for  a  real  reform  in 
this  liirection,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  substantial  measure 
of  decentralization  relieving  Provincial  Governments  of  a  large 
part  of  the  control,  financial  and  administrative,  at  present  exer- 
cised over  them  by  the  Government  of  India. 

To  any  such  decentralization,  ho^vever,  I  would  attach  three- 
conditions.  First,  the  form  of  Government  in  all  important  Pro- 
vinces shonl't  be  a  Governor,  appointed  from  England,  with  an 
Executive  Council.  I  believe  in  a  fresh  mind,  trained  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  English  public  life,  being  applied  to  the  problems 
of  Indian  administration  from  time  to  time.  1  also  think  that 
the  higher  responsibilities  of  Government  in  this  country  can  be- 
better  di^eljarged  by  a  Council  of  three  or  four  persons  than  by 
single  individuals.  Secondly,  Provincial  budgets  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  full  discussion  to  Provincial  Legislative  Councils,  which,. 
I  trust,  will  shortly  be  enlarged  and  made  more  representative  — 
members  being  empowered  to  move  amendments  and  the  budgets 
being  required  to  be  passed  by  the  Councils.  And  thirdly,  when- 
ever a  certain  proportion  of  the  elected  members  of  a  Legislative 
Council,  say  one-third,  send  a  requisition  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  ai-king  that  a  specific  matter  concerning  the  Provincial 
administration  should  be  brought  up  for  discussion  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  the  Council  should  be  summoned  to  discuss  the 
matter.    The  second  and  third  conditions  aim  at  providing,  as  a 
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substitute  tor  a  portion  of  the  present  control  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  iinaiicial  and  administrative  matters,  some  sort  of  con- 
trol on  behalf  of  the  tax-payers  in  the  Provinre  itself,  in  the- 
shape  of  a  free  discussion  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  would  urge  the  following  scheme 
of  decentralization  : — 

First ^   as   regards  Finance : — ^I  think  there   should    be   no 
divided  heads  of    either  revenue  or  expenditure,  but  certain  heads 
of  revenue  with  the  expenditure  under  them  f-hould  be  wholly    Im- 
perial and  the   others  wholly  Provincial.     I   would  thus  assign  to 
Provincial  Governments  independent  sources  of   revenue  in    place 
of  the  grants  which  they  are  at  present  understood  to  receive  from 
the  Government  of  India.     The  three  major  heads  of  revenue  that 
I  would  make  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments  are  Laud  Reve- 
nue, Excise  and  Forests.     These  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  they  may  appropriately  be 
placed  under   the  exclusive  control    of    Provincial  Governments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  and   expenditure    under   Opium,. 
Salt,  Customs,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Registration  and  Tributes 
from  Native  States,  together  with  Post,  Telegraph,  Mint,  Railways- 
and  Major  Irrigation  Works,    may  be   treated  as  wholly    Imperial.. 
On    this  basis    of    division,    the    revenues  of   all   the  Provincial' 
Governments  will  be  found  to  exceed   their  present  scale  of  expen- 
diture, while  the  reverse  will  be  the  ease    with  the  Government   of 
India.     To  make   up  this  deficit  of  the  Supreme  Government,  the 
Provincial  Governments  should  make  to  it  fixed  annual   contribu- 
tions, which  should  be  determined  after  a  caieful  consideration  of' 
the  average  liability  of  each  Province  to  famine  as  also  of  the  need' 
of  making  increased  grants    to  Local  Bodies    out    of   Provincial' 
resources.     These  contributions,  moreover,  should  be  liable  to  be 
revised  every  five  or  ten  years,  the  revision  taking  place  at  a  Con- 
ference of  the   Revenue  Members  of  the    different  Provinces,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Finance  Membei-  of  the    Government    of    India. 
To  meet  sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Viceroy  should' 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  amounts  of  these  contributions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  any  Local  Government  feeling    aggrieved 
by  such  alteration  having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the   Secretary  of 
State. 

For  the  present,  I  would  confer  no  powers  of  taxation  on  the- 
Provincial  Governments,  but  the  question  may  be  reconsidered 
after  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the 
new  arrangements.  Of  the  three  beads  of  revenue  proposed  to  be 
made  over  to  Local  Governments,  the  periodical  revisions  of  land 
revenue,  which  are  really  in  the  nature  of  enchanced  taxation,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  actually  called,  require  to  be  subjected 
to  a  special  control,  as  the  Provincial  Governments  will  have  an* 
obviously  greater  interest  than  hitherto  in  the  increases  of  revenue 
resulting  from  them,     I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  all  revisions^ 
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-of  settlements  should  be  laid  for  discussion  before  the  local  Legis- 
lative Councils,  before  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

As  regards  borrowing  powers,  these  too  I  am  inclined  to  keep 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
•present.  I  fear'that  if  the  Provincial  Governments  are  empowered 
to  borrow  separately,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  competition 
among  them  or  between  them  and  the  Government  of  India,  and 
this  will  necessarily  lead  to  higher  rates  of  interest  than  at  pre- 
sent, involving  a  loss  to  the  general  tax -payer.  I  would,  however, 
have  a  rule,  whereby  Local  Governments  should  be  entitled  to 
claim,  where  necessary,  a  share  in  the  total  loan  annually  raised 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  proportion  to  their  revenues. 
During  times  of  famine.  Local  Governments,  who  have  exhausted 
their  famine  reserve  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  borrow,  shocild 
have  the  first  claim  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

With  reference  to  expenditure,  I  am  against  relaxing  the  pre- 
sent control  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  matter  of  the  crea- 
tion of  new  appointments,  as  also  about  the  scales  of  pay  and 
pension.  Barring  this,  I  would  give  Local  Governments  full 
power  to  expend  their  revenues  as  they  deem  best. 

Administrative  Matters: — So  much  about  financial  decen- 
tralization. Coming  now  to  matters  of  Administration,  the  first 
line  of  division  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  control  of  Military 
and  Naval  defence,  Foreign  affairs.  Currency,  Customs,  Post, 
Telegraphs,  Railways,  General  Taxation,  General  I/egislation  and 
the  like  should  always  be  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country  should  he  entrusted  to  the  Provincial  Governments.  In 
the  exerei«!e  of  the  functions  so  delegated  to  Local  Governments, 
there  should  be  no  interference  in  matters  of  detail  on  the  part  of 
the  Govern-Tient  of  India.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  large 
questions  of  policy,  even  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  country,  should  be  reserved  by  the  Government  of  Indiain 
its  hands,  so  as  to  ensure  a  general,  but  not  rigid,  uniformity  of 
administration  in  the  different  Provinces,  as  also  to  initiate 
reforms,  which,  if  left  merely  to  Local  Governments,  may  not  be 
taken  in  hand.  For  instance,  the  Government  of  India  should 
have  the  power  to  prevent  wide  divergences  of  policy  in  different 
Provinces  in  dealing  with  famine  or  plague  or  to  compel  the 
<;arrying  out  of  such  important  reforms  as  the  free  and  com- 
pulsory spread  of  primary  education,  the  separation  of  judicial 
from  executive  functions  and  so  forth.  Subject  to  such  general 
control  over  questions  of  policy,  the  Local  Governments  should 
have  a  free  hand  in  matters  of  Provincial  administration. 
DISTRICT   DECBNTRALIZATION. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  District  administration.    Here 
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too  the  need  of  decentralization  is  manifest,  but  it  must  b& 
decentralization  accojnpanied  by  measures  for  a  largei  association 
of  popular  representatives  with  the  work  of  the  administration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  multiplication  of  Central  Depart- 
ments and  a  steady  increase  in  the  control  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Provincial  (Government,  the  position  of  the  Collector^ 
as  the  head  of  a  district,  has  consider^ibly  deteriorated.  There  ip 
also  no  doubt  that  the  people  require  more  prompt  government 
and  more  of  it,  so  to  say,  on  the  spot  But  this  object  will  not  be 
secured  by  a  mere  delegation  of  larger  powers    to    the    Collector. 

The    time    is  gone  by  when  the  Collector  could  hope  to  exercise 

and  with  beneficial  results — a  kind  of  paternal  authority  over  his 
district.  The  spread  of  education,  the  influence  of  new  ideas,  the 
steadily  growing  power  of  the  vernacular  press  make  a  return  to 
the  benevolent  autocracy  of  the  Collector  of  old  times  imposbible. 
The  only  remedy  lies  in  carrying  a  substantial  measure  of  decen- 
tralization down  to  the  villages  and  in  building  up  local  self- 
government  from  there.  ItAvillnotdo  to  be  deterred  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  or  by  the  possibilities  of  initial  failure. 
Village  Panchayats  muwt  be  created.  Local  and  Municipal  Boards 
must  be  made  really  popular  bodies  and  larger  resources  than  they 
can  command  at  present  made  available  to  them.  Last,  but  not 
least.  District  Councils  must  be  formed,  whom  the  Collectors 
should  bo  bound  to  consult  in  all  important  matters  and  with 
whose  assistance  they  may  be  empowered  to  deal,  with  ever-increas- 
ing finality,  with  questions  of  District  Administration  on  the   spot. 

Village  Panchayats  : — I  first  take  the  Village  Panchayats. 
There  are  about  26,000  villages  in  the  British  Districts  of  this 
Presidency,  of  which  about  16,000  have  a  population  below  500 
about  5,000  more  have  a  population  between  500  aud  ],000  and  the 
remaining  above  1,000.  I  think  in  all  villages  with  a  population 
of  500  and  over,  a  Panehayat  should  be  constituted  by  statute,  to 
consist  of  five  or  seven  members,  and  that  the  villages  below  500 
should  either  be  joined  to  larger  adjoining  villages  or  grouped 
into  Unions.  The  pei-so7ine I  ot  these  Panchayats  should  roughly 
be  composed  of  the  village  headman,  the  Police  Patel  of  the  village 
where  he  eH.ists  separately,  the  village  Munsiff  and  the  village 
Conciliator,  who  will  now  be  appointed  in  all  villages  as  the 
provisions  of  the  D^ecan  Agriculturists  Relief  Act,  requiring 
their  appointment,  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  Presidency, 
and  two  or  three  other  persons  chosen  by  such  of  the  villagers  as' 
pay  a  minimum  land  revenue  of,  say,  rupees  ten.  These  Panch- 
ayats should  be  invested  with  the  following  powers  and 
functions:  — 

(a)  The  disposal  of  simple  money  claims  not  exceeding  rupees 
fifty  in  value.  In  regard  to  such  claims  the  decision  of  the  Pan- 
chayats should  be  final,  unless  gross  partiality  or  fraud  is  alleged. 
It  may  be  noted  that  ot  the  total  number  of  suits  annually  insitut°^ 
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ed  in  this  Presidency — about  li  lakhs— fulJy  or  one-half  or  75 
thousand  are  claims  not  exceeding  Ks.  50  in  value.  The  Panchayats 
may  be  expected  to  administer  on  the  spot  a  kind  of  simple  justice 
suited  to  the  villagers  and  this  will  be  far  preferable  to  the 
•  expense,  the  delays  and  the  demoralization  of  the  law  courts. 
Such  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  was  exercised  by  the  Panohayats 
not  only  under  the  Maratha  Government  but  even  in  the  early 
days  of  British  rule  in  this  Presidency.  The  Panchayats  may 
charge  one  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  value  of  the  claims  as  costs 
in  the  suits,  the  parties  being  exempted  from  stamp  duty  and 
other  fees. 

(6)  Trial  of  trivial  offences,  such  as  petty  thefts,  where  the 
value  of  the  property  stolen  does  not  exceed  Rs.  10,  simple  assault 
simple  hurt,  abuse,  nuisance,  etc. 

(c)  Execution  and  supervision  of  village  works. 

(d)  Management  of  village  forests. 

(e)  Distribution  of  sanctioned  allotments  of  Tagai  in  the  village. 
(/)  Carrying  out  measures  of  famine  and  plague  relief. 

(fif)  Control  of  village  water-supply  and  sanitation. 
(A)  Supervision  of  school  attendance, 
(i)  Management  of  cattle-pounds. 

The  funds  of  the  Panchayats  should  consist  of  assign tnents 
made  by  the  Taluka  Board,  costs  of  civil  litigation  realised,  fines 
and  penalties  levied  locally,  realizations  from  village  forests  and 
cattle-pound  receipts.  As  in  the  ease  of  Co-operative  Credit 
Societies,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
special  officer  to  start  and  guide  for  a  time  these  Panchayats  and 
watch  over  their  working. 

Taluka  Boa'-ds  : — ^The  next  rung  of  the  ladder  of  Local  Self- 
Government  after  Village  Panchayats  is  Taluka  Local  Boards. 
Here  the  frame-work  already  exists,  but  the  existing  bodies  are 
more  or  less  under  official  domination  and  their  resources  are  so 
meagre  that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  members  to  feel  really 
interested  in  their  work.  The  first  reform  that  I  would  urge  in 
this  connection  is  that  Taluka  Local  Boards  should  now  be  made 
v/hoUy  elected  bodies.  The  Mamlatdar  should  be  empowered  to 
attend  meetings,  when  necessary,  and  the  Government  should 
retain  in  its  hands  the  power  of  enforcing  action,  if  its  advice 
and  warning  are  disregarded,  by  suspending  a  Board  temporarily 
and  appointing  in  its  place  a  small  body  of  nominated  members. 
Only  thus  will  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility  be  developed  in 
these  Boards  ;  and  any  inconvenience  that  may  temporarily  arise 
will,  in  the  end,  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  real  Local  Self-Government.  But  a  reform  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Taluka  Boards  wiil  be  of  small  value,  unless 
steps  are  taken  at  the  same  time  to  place  increased  resources  at 
their  disposal.  The  revenue  of  these  Boards  in  this  Presidency 
consists  at  present  mainly    of  such    assignments    as  the    District 
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^ocal  Board  makes  to  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  iLe  one-anna 
cess  or  from  contributions  received  from  Provincial  resources.  Jn 
Madras,  Taluka  Boards  retain  for  themselves  half  tije  proceeds  of 
■  the  one-anna  cess  and  only  the  other  half  goe«  to  the  District 
'Local  Boards.  With  us,  the  DJKtriet  Boards  Ronfrol  the  entire 
distribution  of  the  cess-proceeds  and  after  deduting  the  educa- 
tional share  as  also  grants  to  Medical  and  Veterinary,  they  retain 
tor  themselves  such  sums  as  they  think  to  be  necessary  and  divide 
the  rest  among  the  differeut  Taluka  Boards.  Toe  renuit  is  that 
the  Taluka  Boards  generally  receive  much  less  thsin  one-half  the 
•money  available  for  distribution.  Thus  in  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Presidency  proper,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1905  06,  tho  amonnta 
•retained|by  the  District  Boards  for  themselves  out  of  (ess-proceeds, 
•exclusive  of  grants  for  educational,  medical  and  veterinary  pur- 
poses, and  those  assigned  by  them  to  the  Taluka  Botirds  were  aa 
if  oUows : — 

XT     ..1.        T-k-  •  •       r  District  Boards  3-23  lakhs. 
Northern  Division  |  ^^,^,^^  g^^^^^  223  lakhs. 

„     .     ,  T-v-   •  •         I  District  Boards  3  64  lakhs. 
Central  Division    -|  ^^,^^^  jj^^^^^  j.^g  j^^^^ 

C7     ii-        T\-  ■  ■       r  District  Boards  238  lakhs. 
Southern  Division  |  ^^,^^^  g^^^^^  3^  thousand. 

Again  for  the  year  1904-05,  these  figure';  were  : — 

XT     4.V.        !-»•••      I  District  Boards  2'23  lakhs. 
Northern  Division  i  m  .  i      o       a    qo  i.u  j 

\  Taluka  Boards  83  thousand. 

/-«     1.    1  T-»-   •  •        r  District  Boards  3'53  lakhs. 
Central  Division   imii      d       jiotiiu 
1  Taluka  Boards  1  32  lakhs. 

c!_  tu       T\-  -o,-       f  District  Boards  2-72  lakhs. 
Southern  Division  i  ~  i  i      d       j     nn  i.u  j 

I  Taluka  Boards  99  thousand. 

Now  my  proposal  is  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  one-anna 
-cess,  after  deducting  the  educational  share  »nd  the  medical  and 
veterinary  grants,  tihould  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tnluka 
Local  Boards  and  that  the  District  Boards  shovild  receive  either  a 
share  of  the  Excise  revenue  or  a  special  contribution  from  the 
Provincial  Exchequer  to  cover  their  loss.  At  present  the  Taluka 
Board  and  the  District  Board  are  what  may  be  called  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  unit  of  local  self-government  in  the  districts. 
Instead  of  those,  if  the  village  Panchayat  and  the  Taluka  Board 
were  made  the  smaller  and  the  larger  unit,  respectively,  that  would 
be  more  in  accord  with  the  limited  extent  of  the  resources  avala- 
ble,  and  local  self-governmeno  would  yield  far  more  satisfactory 
results  The  areas  of  Indian  districts  are,  moreover,  so  large  that 
the  sense  of  unity  of  local  interests,  which  is  very  strong  in  villages 
and  is  fairly  strong  is  talukas,  and  without  which  successful 
local  self-government  is  not  possible,  becomes  much  too  diluted 
when  we  reach  the  district.  The  average  area  of  a  district  in  the 
Presidency  proper  is  about  four  thousand  square  miles,  and  of  a 
taluka  over  four  hundred  square  miles.  Those  who  serve  on  Taluka 
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Boards  may  well  be  expected  to  be  fairlyfamiliar  with  the  condition* 
and  requirements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  taluka,  but  such  per- 
sonal acquaintance  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  a  District  Board  with  the  whole  of  their  district.  The  latter, 
therefore,  must  largely  rely  on  the  advice  of  officers,  either  of 
their  own  or  of  the  Government,  and  though  tboy  have  enough 
local  knowledge  and  enough  tense  of  local  unity  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  satisfactory  general  control  over  the  administration  of  their 
affairs,  they  are  not  qualified  to  administer  those  affairs  personsally 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  members  of  Taluka  Boards  are 
qualified.  If  largejlocal  revenues  were  available  for  distribution,  I 
should  not  mind  District  Boards  getting  a  share  and  even  a 
substantial  share  of  them.  But  the  resources  available  being  most 
scanty — not  sufficient  even  for  the  local  needs  of  the  talukas  as 
ciistinet  from  those  of  the  district — 1  think  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  place  them  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Taluka  Boards,  thereby 
giving  a  real  chance  to  local  self-goverment  to  attnin  a  fair 
standard  of  efficiency  The  Taluka  Boards  should  be  bound  to 
make  small  assignments  to  Village  Panchayats  in  their  areas. 

As  regards  the  powers  of  TaloKa  Boards,  1  think  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Act  are  sufficiently  comprehensive.  I  would, 
however,  do  away  with  the  power  which  the  District  Boards  pos- 
sess and  which  they  constantly  exercise  of  altering  the  budgetn  of 
Taluka  Boards.  I  would  allow  the  latter  to  frame  their  own 
budgets  within  the  limits  of  their  resources  without  any  ouside 
interference.  1  would  also  empower  them  to  combine  with  one 
another  for  incurring  joint  expenditure  or  enteitaining  joint 
establishment  without  the  sanction  of  a  higher  authority. 

M^inicipalities. — What  I  have  said  above  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Taluka  Boards  applies  equally  to  Municipalities  in 
District  and  Taluka  towns.  I  think  these  bodies  should  now 
consist  wholly  of  elected  members,  the  Government  retaining  in 
its  hands  the  power  to  enforce  action,  if  its  advice  and  warning 
are  disregarded  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  these  Boards  and 
the  appointment  in  their  place  of  small  bodies  of  nominated 
members.  Unless  au  undivided  responpibiiity  is  thus  thrown  on 
these  Municipalities,  risking  even  initial  failute  for  its  sake, 
these  institutions  will  neither  become  efficient  iustruments  of 
local  administration  nor  will  they  fiifil  the  higher  purpose  of 
serving  ss  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  art 
of  self-government.  Like  the  Taluka  Boards  our  Municipalities 
also  suffer  from  the  meagreness  of  their  resources  ;  but  except  in 
regard  to  education  and  large  projects  of  sanitation  and  water- 
supply,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  rely  upon  themselves. 
Large  projects  are,  of  course,  so  utterly  beyond  the  e&paciiy  of 
these  bodies  that  their  execution  is  impossible  unless  substantial 
grants-in-aid  towards  capital  outlay  are  made  from  Provincial 
revenues.     Also  for  meeting  adequately  the  growing  educational 
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needs  of  their  areas  larger  assistance  fi'oni  Government  is  indis-^ 
pensable.  As  regards  powers,  the  present  Act  is  on  the  whole 
sufifioient,  though  here  and  there  small  rela:sation8  of  present 
restrictions  may  be  necessary,  ^   . 

District  Boards, — The  ease  of  the  District  Board  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  Taluka  Boards  and  Municipalities.  The 
area  of  its  jurisdiction  is  large,  and  I  think  it  is  un  advantage  tO' 
have  the  Collector  as  President,  unless  non-official  gentlemen  of 
position,  prepared  to  undertake  regular  touring  throughout  the 
district,  are  available  for  the  office.  The  presence  of  the  Execut- 
ive Engineer,  the  Civil  Surgeon  and  the  Educational  Inspector  is 
also  desirable  on  this  Board.  I  would,  .therefore,  have  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  members  nominated  by  the  Government,  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  being  elected.  Each  Taluka  Board  and  Munici- 
pality in  the  district  should  elect  one  member,  the  Municipality  of 
the  district  town  haying  the  right  to  return  two.  I  would  also 
create  a  special  constituency  for  the  whole  district  with  a  fairly 
high  franchise  to  elect  five  or  six  members,  the  electors  being 
graduates  of  a  certain  standing,  say  five  years.  Government 
pensioners  receiving  a  pension  of  Rs,  75  a  month  or  above,  land* 
holders  paying  an  assessment  of  Rs,  200  or  above,  and  traders,, 
merchants,  and  others  paying  income-tax  on  at  least  Rs.  2,000  a 
year.  Thus,  taking  Poena,  I  would  have  on  the  District  Board  36" 
members — 9  nominated,  and  the  remaining  27  elected  as  follows : — 
8  by  the  8  Taluka  Boards,  2  by  the  Poona  City  Municipality,  11  by 
the  other  Municipalities,  one  each,  and  6  by  the  special  consti- 
tuency outlined  above.  A  Board  so  constituted  may  be  expected 
to  do  useful  v/^ork  if  steps  are  taken  to  place  sufficient  resource* 
at  its  disposal,  1  have  already  suggested  above  that  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess,  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
educational  share  and  medical  and  veterinary  grants,  should  be 
made  over  to  Taluka  Boards  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Excise 
revenue,  say  10  per  cent,  or  in  its  place  an  equivalent  additional 
grant  from  Provincial  revenues,  should  be  made  available  to 
District  Boards.  The  principle  of  admitting  Local  Boards  to  a 
share  in  the  Excise  revenue  is  not  a  new  one.  Until  about 
30  years  ago  the  one  anna  cess  was  levied  on  a  portion  of  the  Ex- 
cise revenue,  though  not  on  the  whole  of  it.  Even  to-day  a  fixed 
sum  of  ]  J  lakhs  appears  under  contributions  from  Provincial  to 
Local  as  '  contribution  in  lieu  of  one-anna  cess  on  Excise  revenue,' 
This  contract  grant  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  Excise  revenue 
of  the  Presidency  had  not  assumed  its  present  proportions,  and 
the  Boards  have  thereby  been  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  increase 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  theirs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  regard  to  communications  at  any  rate,  the  District  Boards 
have  for  the  most  part  to  bear  a  burden  which  should  really 
fall  on  the  Provincial  revenues,  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
demand  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  income  from  Excise 
should  be     handed    over    to  these    bodies  to    enable    them     to 
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'discharge  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  regards  the 
powers  of  these  Boards,  I  think  that  the  present  law  is  on  the 
whole  sufficient,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Municipalities,  some  of 
the  restrictions  may  have  to  be  relaxed. 

District  Councils: — I  now  come  to  the  very  important 
question  of  Distnct  Councils.  The  three  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  District  Administration  are  its  secrecy,  its  purely 
bureaucratic  character  and  its  departmental  delays.  Important 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  are  considered 
and  decided  behind  their  backs  on  the  mere  reports  of  officials, 
only  fiaal  orders  being  published  for  general  information  &A 
though  the  people  existed  simply  to  obey.  The  constant  re- 
ferences, backwards,  and  forwards,  which  an  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  Central  Departments  has  necessitated,  involve  long 
and  vexatious  delays  even  in  the  disposal  of  petty  matters  and  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  suffering  to  simple  villagers. 
The  Collector  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment in  a  district  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  an  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  power,  he  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  cheeks  in  his 
work.  These  checks  are,  however,  all  official ;  they  are  all 
exercised  by  the  members  of  his  own  Service,  of  which  he  him- 
self as  a  rule  is  a  fairly  senior  officer,  and  though  they  may 
serve  to  prevent  gross  abuses  of  power,  I  fear  they  are  not  of  much 
value  in  promoting  efficient  administration  and  they  certainly 
hamper  him  largely  in  the  prompt  discharge  of  his  duties.  What 
the  situation  requires  is  not  such  official  checks  exercised  from 
a  distance,  but  some  control  on  the  spot  on  behalf  of  those  Avho 
are  affected  by  the  administration.  For  this  purpose  I  would  have 
in  every  district  a  small  Council  of  non-officials,  two-thirds  of 
them  elected  by  the  non-offieial  members  of  the  District  Board  and 
one-third  nominated  by  the  Collector.  Thus  in  Poona,  I  would 
have  a  District  Council  of  9  members,  6  to  be  elected  by  the  non- 
official  members  of  the  District  Board,  constituted  as  already  out- 
lined and  the  remaining  3  nominated  by  the  Collector  of  Poona. 
If  such  a  Council  is  created  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on  the 
Collector  to  consult  it  in  all  important  matters,  and  I  would  dele- 
gate to  him  large  additional  poAvers  to  be  exercised  in  association 
with  the  Council  so  that  ordinary  questions  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  district  should  be  disposed  of  on  the  spot  without 
unnecessary  reference  to  higher  officials.  What  actual  powers 
should  be  thus  delegated  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  specially  foi-  the  purpose.  Roughly,  1  would 
classify  matters  coming  before  the  Collector  under  four  heads  : — 

(o)     Confidential, 

(h)  Those  which  must  be  referred  to  the  Central  Government, 
but  in  regard  to  which  the  Collector  must  ascertain  and  forward 
to  the  Government  the  opinion  of  the  District  Council, 
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(c)  Those  which  the  Collector  should  dispose  of  finally  if  he 
is  able  to  carry  the  District  Council  with  him,  but  which  he  must 
•otherwise  refer  to  the  Central  Government,  and 

(d)  those  which  he  may  decide  as  he  deems  best  even  against 
"the  opinion  of  the  District  Council. 

Confidential  matters  will  necessarily  have  to  be  withheld  from 
the  District  Councils.  As  regards  (t-),  (c)  and  (d),  I  indicate 
below  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  may  come  under  them.  It 
■will  of  course  be  understood  that  my  object  is  merely  to  illustrate 
what  questions,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  dealt  within  the  different 
•ways  proposed  and  not  to  give  exhaustive  lists  of  such  questions. 
Matters  which  may  be  placed  under  (&): — 

(1)  Legislative  proposals. 

(2)  Proposals  of  revision  settlements. 

(3)  Revision  of  water-rates. 

(4)  Recommendationa  about  remissions  of  land  revenue 
(.5)     Creation  of  new  Municipalities. 

(6)  Extension  of  the  operation  of  Acts  to  new  areas. 

(7)  Imposition  of  punitive  Police. 

(8)  Creation  of  new  posts. 

Matters  which  should  come  under  (c): — 

(1)  Opening,  location,  and  abolition  of  liquor  shops. 

(2)  Suspensions  of  land  revenue. 

(3)  Levy  of  building  fines. 

(4)  City  survey  proposals. 

(5)  Organization  of  local  supply  from  forests. 

(6)  Opening  of  new  and  closing  of  old  schools. 

(7)  Establishment  of  Village  Panchayats  and  Unions. 

(8)  Suspension  of  Taluka  Boards,  Municipalities,  Panchayats 

and  Unions. 

(9)  Creation  of  Benches  of  Magistrates. 

(10)  Rules  regulating  fairs,  processions,  &c. 

(11)  Assumption  of  property  under  the  Court  of  Wards  Act. 

Matters  which  may  come  under  (d):- 

(1)  Urgent  precautionary  measures  against  plague,  cholera 

and  other  epidemics  ' 

(2)  Measures  for  preservation  of  peace. 

(3)  Measures  of  famine  relief. 

I  would  allow  the  members  to  initiate,  where  necessary,  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  or  grievances  as  in  their  opinion 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Collector,  and  I  would 
make  the  Collector  the  real  head  of  all  the  Departments  of  Exe- 
cutive Administration  in  his  district  except  in  matters  which 
require  technical  or  expert  knowledge.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
District  Councils  will  be  only  advisory  bodies — advisory  in  the 
sense  that  no  resolution  of  theirs  can  take  effect  unless  it  ig 
accepted  by  the  Collector.  If  this  machinery  is  brought  into 
-existence  and  if  larger  powers  are  then  delegated  to  the  Collector 
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I  would  bare  above  the  latter  only  one  higher  authority  in  the- 
Presideney,  viz.,  the  Central  Government.  This  means  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  Commibsionerships  except  that  in  Sind.  The 
Colleeto  VH  will  then  correspond  direct  ^vith  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  probably  a  third  member  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
Executive  Council.  To  enable  the  Government  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  District  Administration,  it  will  be  necessary  t» 
appoint  Inspectors-General,  who  will  tour  round  the  Presidency  and 
do  inspection  work  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Expert  advisers 
will  also  be  necessary  for  those  branches  of  the  Administration 
which  require  high  technical  or  ecientific  knowledge.  But  the 
only  authority  from  whom  the  Collectors  will  receive  orders 
will  be  the  Central  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  the  creation  of  District  CouDcila  as 
suggested  above  will  be  attended  with  ;  beneficial  results.  The 
view  has  been  expressed  that  no  such  bodies  need  be  called  into 
existence  and  that  the  only  thing  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  is  to  delegate  larger  powers  to  the  Collector. 
All  1  can  say  is  that  those  who  tender  such  advice  do  not  correctly 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  times.  "What  is  wanted  is  not  a  mere 
increase  of  official  efficiency,  assuming  that  such  increase  can  be 
secured  b}  following  the  course  proposed.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  a  return  to  the  old  benevolent  autocracy  of  the  Collector 
is  no  longer  possible  and  any  attempt  in  this  direction  will  not 
only  fail  but  will  be  widely  resented.  The  cry  of  the  psople 
everywhere  is  that  the  Car  of  Administration  should  not  merely 
roll  over  their  bodies  but  that  they  themselves  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pull  at  the  ropes.  Increased  proficiency  in  the  ver- 
naculars on  the  part  of  District  Officers  or  more  determined 
attempts  to  promote  social  intercourse  are  only  surface  remedies, 
which  will  not  touch  the  real  root  of  the  evil.  We  wank  an 
interest  in  the  Administration  around  us.  The  educated  classes 
are  only  critics  of  the  Administration  today  because  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  realize  the  wisdom  of  enlisting  their  co-oper- 
ation. Some  people  imagine  an  antagonism  between  the  interests 
of  the  educated  classes  and  those  of  the  masses  and  they  hope 
to  fortify  themselves  by  winning  the  gratitude  of  the  latter  as 
against  their  unpopularity  with  the  former.  This,  however,  is  a 
delusion  of  which  the  sooner  they  get  rid  the  better.  The  edu- 
cated classes  are  the  brain  of  the  country,  and  what  they  think 
to-day,  the  rest  of  the  people  will  think  to-morrow.  The  pro- 
blem of  bringing  the  Administration  into  closer  relations  with 
the  people  is  essentially  a  problem  of  associating  the  educated 
classes  with  the  actual  work  of  the  Administration.  With  Village 
Panehayats  at  the  bottom,  District  Councils  in  the  centre  and 
reformed  Legislative  Councils  at  ths  top,  this  problem  will  have 
been  fairly  faced,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  present  are 
concerned. 
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The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  Paper  read  by  the  Hon. 
JUr,  Gokhale  at  the  Universal  Races  Congress,  London,  July  1911. 

The  object  of  the  Universal  Races  Congress  has  been  deserib- 
^ed  by  the  organisers  to  be  "  to  discuss,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  and  the  modern  conscience,  the  general  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East, 
between  so-called  white  and  so-ealled  coloured  peoples,  with  a 
Tiew  to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller  understanding,  the 
most  friendly  feelings  and  a  heartier  co-operation."  With  the 
commencement  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  relations  between  the 
East  and  the  West  may  be  regarded  us  having  entered  on  a  new 
phase,  and  it  is,  I  think,  in  accord  with  the  changed  spirit  of  the 
times  that  the  West  should  think  of  summoning  a  Congress,  where 
the  representatives  of  all  races,  "with  developed  types  of  civilisa- 
tion might  meet  each  other  face  to  face  and  might,  in  friendly 
rivalry,  further  the  cause  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  between 
Occident  and  Orient."  To  the  people  of  the  East  such  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  West  is  naturally 
^  matter  of  profound  interest  and  of  far-reaching  sigrnificanee. 
The  traditional  view,  so  well  expressed  by  the  poet,  of  the 
•changeless  and  unresisting  East,  beholding  with  awe  the 
legions  of  the  West,  aa  they  thundered  past  her,  bowing  low 
before  the  storm,  while  the  storm  lasted,  and  plunging  back  again 
in  thought,  when  the  storm  was  over,  seemed  for  centuries  to 
•encourage — almost  inv'te — unchecked  aggression  by  Western 
nations  in  Eastern  lands,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  or  feelings 
of  Eastern  peoples.  Sfch  aggression,  however,  could  not  go  on 
for  ever,  and  the  protest  of  the  Eastern  world  against  it,  as 
evidenced  by  the  steady  growth  of  a  feeling  of  national  self-respect 
'in  different  Eastern  lands,  has  now  gathered  sufficient  strength  and 
volume  to  reader  its  continuance  on  old  lines  extremely  improbable, 
if  not  altogether  impossible.  The  victories  of  .Japan  over  Russia, 
•the  entry  of  Turkey  among  constitutionally-governed  countries, 
the  awakening  of  China,  the  spread  of  the  national  movement  in 
India,  Persia  and  Egypt,  all  point  to  the  necessity  of  the  West 
revising  her  conception  of  the  East — revising  also  the  standards  by 
which  she  has  sought  in  the  past  to  regulate  her  relations  with  the 
East.  East  and  West  may  now  meet  on  more  equal  terms  than 
was  hitherto  possible,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  such  meeting  the 
-value  of  the  Universal  Races  Congress  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  problem — how  to  ensure  "a  fuller  understanding,  the- 
inost  friendly  feelings  and  a  heartier  co-operation  "  between  the 
£a8t    and    the    West — so    difficult,  everywhere,  is  nowhere  else  sa 
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difficult  and  so  delicate  as  it  is  in  India.  In  the  case  of  other 
countries,  the  contact  of  the  West  with  the  East  is  largely  external 
f  only  ;  in  India  the  West  has,  so  to  say,  entered  into  the  very  bone 
\and  marrow  of  the  East.  For  a  hundred  years  now,  more  or  less, 
India  has  been  under  the  political  sway  of  England,  and  the  in- 
dustrial domination  of  the  country  has  been  no  less  complete  than 
the  political.  This  peculiar  relationship  introduces  into  the 
problem  factors  of  great  complexity,  and  the  conflict  of  interests, 
■which  it  involves,  has  to  be  harmonised  before  attempts  made 
with  the  object  which  the  Congress  has  in  view,  can  possess  an 
enduring  value  or  produce  solid  results. 

It  is  [recognised  on  all  sides  that  the  relations  between 
Europeans  arid  Indians  in  India  have  grown  greatly  strained 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  And  yet  Englishmen  started 
with  uncommon  advantages  in  India.  Owing  to  India's  peculiar 
development,  tie  establishment  of  British  rule,  so  far  from  being 
resented,  was  actually  regarded  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  if  not 
enthusiasm,  by  the  people  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  It 
I  is  tr»e  that  England  never  conquered  India  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  the  word  "  conquer  "  is  ordinarily  used.  She  did  not  come  to  the 
I  country  as  an  invader,  nor  did  she  fight  her  battles,  when  she  had 
to  fight  them,  with  armies  composed  of  her  own  people.  The 
establishment  and  the  consolidation  of  her  rule,  which  undoubtedly 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  modern  times,  was 
entirely  the  result  of  her  superior  power  of  organisation,  her 
superior  patriotism  and  her  superior  capacity  for  Government, 
applied  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  India  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many,  the  new  rule  was  accepted  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  bringing  them  welcome  relief  from  a- 
more  or  less  chronic  state  of  disorder,  and  conferring  on  them 
'  advantages,  outweighing  all  considerations  on  the  other  side.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  with  all  her  contribution  to  human  pro- 
gress in  many  fields,  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  science,  art — a 
contribution  which  the  world  is  coming  to  recognise  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  of  which  Indians  may  ^ell  remain  proud  for  all 
time — India  did  not  develop  the  national  idea  or  the  idea  of  political 
freedom  as  developed  in  the  West.  Who  exercised  the  sovereign 
authority  was  to  her  people  a  minor  matter,  as  long  as  it  was  well 
exercised  and  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  their  religious,  social 
or  communal  life.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  essential 
respects,  the  standards  of  Government  of  the  new  rulers  compared 
favourably  wtth  those  of  the  indigenous  powers  that  were  then 
struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  land.  The  advantageous  start 
thus  secured  was  futher  improved  by  the  declarations  of  wise  and 
far-seeing  statesmen,  made  from  time  to  time  in  those  early  days, 
as  regards  the  policy  in  accordance  with  which  the  affairs  of  this- 
country  were  to  be  administered.  India,  they  declared,  was  to- 
tbem  a  trust.     Not  England's  profit  but  India's  moral  and  materiat 
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well-being  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  rule  ;  Englishmen  were  not  / 
to  form  8  governing  oaste  in  the  country;  the  people  of  India  werei 
to  be  helped  to  advance  steadily  to  a  position  of  equality  with  them  | 
so  that  they  might  in  due  course  acquire  the  capacity  to  govern  1 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  higher  standards  of  the  West.  ] 
To  fit  the  youth  of  the  country  for  their  new  responsibilities,  insti-. 
tutions  were  started  for  imparting  to  them  Western  education,  and  , 
the  class  thus  trained  in  the  ideas  of  the  West  wss  expected  to  act^ 
as  interpreter  between  the  Government  and  the  people,  bringing  its  t 
active  goodwill  to  the  support  of  the  former.  The  establishment  of  ( 
Universities  and  Queen  Victoria's  noble  Proclamation,  addressed  < 
to  the  princes  and  people  of  India,  on  the  morrow'  of  the  mutiny,', 
set  the  final  seal  on  this  large-hearted  policy.  ' 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  to  understand  clearly 
the  estrangement  that  has  taken  place,  as  observed  above,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  between  Englishmen  and  Indians 
especially  that  class  among  the  Indians  which  has  come 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  influence  of  the  education  of  the 
West.  Numerically  this  class  still  constitutes  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  th«  brain  of 
the  country,  doing  its  thinking  for  it,  and  determining  its  public 
opinion.  For  several  years  this  class  was  keenly  appreciative  of 
England's  work  in  India  and  its  attitude  towards  Englishmen, 
on  the  whole,  was  that  of  pupils  to  their  teachers — an  attitude  of 
respect,  of  confidence,  even  of  affection.  The  first  effect  of 
Western  teaching  on  those  who  received  it  was  to  incline 
them  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Western  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  under  this  influence  they  bent  their  energies^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  a  re-examination  of  the  whole 
of  their  ancient  civilisation — their  social  usages  and  institU' 
tions,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  literature,  their  science^ 
their  art,  in  fact,  their  entire  conception  and  realisation  of  life» 
This  brought  them  into  violent  collision  with  their  own  society^ 
but  that  very  collision  drove  them  closer  to  the  Englishmen  in 
the  country,  to  whom  they  felt  deeply  grateful  for  introducing 
into  India  the  liberal  thought  of  the  West,  with  its  protest  against 
caste  or  sex  disabilities  and  its  recognition  of  man's  dignity 
as  man  —a  teaching  which  they  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value 
in  serving  both  as  a  corrective  and  a  stimulant  to  their  old 
civilisation.  On  one  point  they  entertained  no  doubt  whatever 
in  their  minds.  They  firmly  believed  that  it  was  England's  settled 
policy  to  raise  steadily  their  political  status  till  at  last  they  fully 
participated  in  the  possession  of  those  free  institution!),  which  it  i& 
the  glory  of  the  English  race  to  have  evolved.  This  belief,  so 
strong  at  one  time,  began,  however,  gradually  to  weaken,  when  it 
was  seen  that  English  administrators  were  not  in  practice  as  iX 
ready  to  advance  along  lines  of  constitutional  development 
as  had  been  hoped  and  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  in  the  country 
were  far  from  friendly  even  to  the  most  reasonable  aspirations  of 
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'Indians  in  political  matters.  With  the  rise  of  the  new  Imperi^- 
ism  iu  England,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  new  and 
-clearer  signs  became  visible  of  a  diBinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
'ruling  nation  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  to  which  it  stood  com- 
mitted. Then  indeed  the  faith  of  Indian  reformers  in  the  character 
and  purposes  of  British  rule,  already  tried  by  a  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion, began  definitely  to  give  way.  Suspicion  was  followed  by 
surprise,  by  diHappointmeut,  by  anger,  and  these  inevitably  pro- 
cluced  a  rapidly-rising  anti-English  feeling,  which  especially 
«ffacted  the  younger  minds  throughout  the  country.  Things  now 
<3ame  to  be  regarded  iu  a  new  light.  The  old  readiness  to 
acknowledge  freely  and  gratefully  the  benefits  which  India  had 
derived  from  the  British  connection,  gave  way  to  a  tendency  to 
indulge  in  bitter  and  fault-finding  criticism,  directed  indiscrimi- 
nately against  everything  done  by  Englishmen.  "  Wrong  in  the 
one  thing  rare,"  what  mattered  it  to  the  Indians  what  Englishmen 
did,  or  how  they  conducted  themselves  in  other  respects  ?  While 
this  development  was  taking  place  within  thn  borders  of  India,  the 
whole  East  was  already  being  driven  by  those  mysterious  forces, 
which  shape  great  events  to  a  new  life,  in  which  a  new  longing  to 
«DJoy  the  solid  advantages  of  a  constitutional  government  and 
realise  the  dignity  of  nationhood,  was  combined  with  a  new  pride 
in  the  special  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  East,  a  new  impatience 
of  Western  aggression  and  Western  domination  and  a  new  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  Eastern  peoples.  India  could  not  but  be  affected 
by  those  thought-currents  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  the  influences 
at  work  naturally  received  a  powerful  stimulus  when  Japan 
astonished  the  world  with  her  victories  over  Russia.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  anti-English  feeling  in  the  country  was 
recognised  by  all  thoiightfnl  persons  ti  be  fraught  with  a  serious 
menace  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  progress  and  the  outlook 
was  undoubtedly  very  dark,  when  English  statesmanship  came  to 
the  rescue  and  by  granting  to  the  country  a  measure  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  suffieiently  substantial  to  meet  the  more  pressing 
requirements  of  the  day,  helped  largely  to  ease  the  tension  and 
restore  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  sides. 

There    is    no  doubt  whatever  that  the  reform  measures  of  two 
years   ago   arrested  the  growing  estrangement  between  Europeans 
and  Indians  in  India,  and  since  then  the  situation  has  undergone  a 
steady  and  continuous  change  for  the  better.     So  marked    is    this 
change  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  that   there   are  many 
/  who  hold  that  the  desire  to  understand    each    other    and    respect 
(   «ach  other's  feelings  and  susceptibilities  was  never  so  great  as  it  is 
V.at    the    present    moment.     For  how  long  these  relations  will  thus 
continue   to   improve,   and   whether   they    will  again  tend  to  grow 
worse,  and  if  so,  when  are   questions  more  difficult   to   answer.     It 
is   well   to  remember  that  certsin  causes  are  constantly  at  work  to 
produce   misunderstandings   and   make   harmonious   relations  be- 
tween the  two  sides  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.    Thus  the 
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-differences  in  temperament,  the  natural  predisposition  to  look  at 
•questions  from  different  standpoint's,  the  tone   habitually   adopted 
by  a  section  of  the  Press,  both  English  and  Indian,  these  make  a 
demand    on    the    patience    of  either    side,  which  it  is  not  always^ 
easy    to    meet.     Then    there    are    those    eases    of    personal    ill-^ 
treatment— happily  rarer  now  than  before — which,  from  time  to  time,   I 
attract  public  attention  and  cause  infinite  mischief — eases  in  which    \ 
Indians  are  found  to  suffer  insult  and  e^^en  violence  at  the  hands  of    ) 
•individual   Englishmen   for  no   other  reason   than   that  they  are  / 
Indians.     These  are,  so  to  say,  among  the  standing  factors   of   the 
situation,  and  they  must,  I  fear,  be  accepted  as   inevitable,   at  any 
rate,  in  the   present  circumstances   of   the   country.    Were  these 
the  only  elements  tending   to   give  rise   to   misunderstanding  and 
friction,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively   simple,   for  the  inter- 
ests which  depend  on  the  two  communities  working  together  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  harmony  are  so  vast  and  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  both   that   it   v/ould   not   be  a  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  within  reasonable  limits  such  misunderstanding  and  friction, 
whenever  it  arose.     But  the  real  sources  of  trouble,   which  invest 
the  future  with  uncertainty,  lie  much  deeper.     Is    British   rule  to 
remain  a  rigidly  foreign  rule,  a«  long  as  it  lasts,  or  will  it  conform 
more  and  more  to  standards  which  alone  may  be  accepted  in  these 
days  as  compatible  with  the  self-respect  of  civilised  people  ?  What 
is  to  be  the  objective  of  England's   policy  in    India  ?  How  is  the 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  communities   to   be  reconciled 
and  what  sacrifices  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  either  side  to 
render  such  reconciliation  a  living  and  potent  reality  ?  These  and 
other  allied  questions,  which  really   go   to   the   root   of  England's 
connection  with  India,  have  to  be  answered  before  any   prediction 
about  the  probable  future  of  the  relations  between  the  Englishmen 
and   Indians   in   India  can   be   hazarded.     The   opinion   is   ofteil 
•expressed   that  if   only    Indians    and  Europeans   will  mix   more\ 
largely  socially,  or  if   Indians   will   participate  in  the  games  and, 
sports  of  Englishmen  in  greater  numbers,  a   better  understanding 
between   the   two   sides   will   be   established,   resulting  in  better 
relations    generally.     There    is,    of    course,    a     certain     amount 
-of    truth    in    this,    and    it    is    necessary    to    acknowledge    that 
earnest    efforts      very     recently     made     in     several      places    by 
•prominent  members  of  the  two  communities  to  provide  facilities 
for  a  better  social  iutf  reourse,  h^ve  contributed  their  share  to  the 
improvement  in  the   situation    that    has  taken    place.     But   apart 
from  the  fact  that  such  freer    intercourse,  unless   it  is  restricted 
iio  individuals  on  either  side,  who  are  anxious    to    sea  each  other's 
good  points  and  are  tolerant  to  each  other's  weaknesses,  may  pro- 
duce difficulties   of   its    own,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  as  long 
as  the  consciousness  of  political  inequality  continues   to  be  behind 
-*uch  intercourse,  it  cannot  carry  us    far.     I    have  no    doubt  that 
there  are  Englishmen  in  India  wiio  put  away  from  them  all  thought 
•of  such  inequality  in   their  dealings  with   Indians,  and  there  are 
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also  Indians  who  are  not  influenced  by  this  consideration   in  their 
relations  with  Englishmen.     But  when  this  admission  is  made,  the 
fact  remains  that  as  things  are  to-day,   the    humblest   Englishman 
in  the  country  goes  about  with  the  prestige  of   the   whole  Empire 
behind  Lira,  whereas  the  proudest  and  moot   distinguished   Indian 
cannot  shake  off  from  himself  a  certain  sense  that  he   belongs  to  a 
subject  race.     The  soul  of  social  friendship  is  mutual  appreciation 
and  respect,  which  ordinarily  is  not  found  to  co-exist  with   a  con- 
sciousness of  inequality.     This  does  not  mean  that  where  equality 
does  not  exist,  the  relations  are  necessarily  unfriendly.     It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  party  which   is  in    what  may  be   called 
a  state  of  subordinate  dependence  on  another  to  be  warmly  attach- 
ed to  that  other  party.     Bat   such   relations   are   only  possible,  if 
the  subordinate  part>,  assuming,  of  course,  that   its   sense  of  self- 
respect  is  properly  developed,  is  enabled  to  feel  that  its   dependent 
state  is  necessary   in  its  own    interest   and   that  the  other  party  is 
taking  no  undue  advantage  of  it  for  other  ends.     And  this,  I  think, 
is  roughly  the  position,  as  between    India  and    England.     It  must 
be  admitted   that  the  present  inequality  between   Englishmen  and' 
Indians,  as  regards  their  political   status,  can  only  be  reduced  by 
degrees   and    that  a  considerable  period   must  elapse   before  it  is 
removed   altogether.     Meanwhile  Indians  must  be  content  to  con- 
I  tinue  in  a  position  of  subordinate  dependence,  and  the  extent  to 
.  vrhich  a  "  a  fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings  and  a 
^  heartier    co-operation "    can    be    promoted    between    them    and 
\  Englishmen,  must  depend   upon  how  they   are  enabled  to  realise 
I  that  British  rule  is  necessary  for  their  progress  and  that  British 
I  policy  in  India  has  no  other  aim  than   their  advancement.     Any 
^doubt  on  this  point  in  the  Indian  mind  will  mean  the  weakening  of 
the  tie  which  binds  the  two  countries  and  will  not  fail  in  the  end 
to    nullify    the    results    of    the    most    beneficent    administrative 
measures.     Assured  on  this  point,  on  the  other  hand,   Indians  will- 
not  allow  even  serious  administrative  mistakes  to  alienate  them  in 
feeling  or  sympathy  from  the  country  under  whose  sway  they  find 
themselves  placed,  and  with  whose  guidance  they  hope  to  advance 
to  their  appointed  destiny. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  too  much  stress  is  being  laid  in 
this  paper  on  what  may  be  termed  the  political  development  of  the 
people  of  India  and  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  discuss  how, 
leaving  political  considerations  alone,  Europeans  and  Indians  may 
be  helped  to  acquire  a  deeper  and  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  each  other's  special  culture  and  civilisation  and  how  a  heartier 
co-operation  may  be  established  between  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  or  the  service  of  humanity — "for  the  greater  glory  of 
God  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  So  far  as  the  under- 
standing of  Europe  by  India  is  concerned,  the  work  is 
being  carried  on  with  great  vigour  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indian  Universities,  which  have  now  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  fifty  years.    The  very  object  of  these  Universities  is  to- 
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promote  Western  learning  in  the  land  and    successive  generations>t^ 
of  Indian  students  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  by  them  to 
a  study  of  Western  literature  and  history,  Western  philosophy  and  ^ 
Western    sciences.     Aud   various    missionary    bodies    have    been    ^ 
presenting,  for  a  century  and  more,  the  religion  of  the  West  to  the 
people  of  India.     Through  these  agencies,  a  kuo^/iedge  of  Western    ( 
society,   of  its   traditions,   its    standards,    its    achievements,    its 
ideals,  its  outlook  on  life  and  its  problems,  its  methods  of  realising 
itself — has    been   rapidly  spreading  in  the  country  and  the  insight  / 
thus  acquired  is,  on  the  whole,  sympathetic  and    marked   by    deep  , 
and   genuine   appreciation.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  Eng- 
lish   sides    there    is    no    corresponding    attempt    to    study    and 
understand    India.     It   is   true    that    individual   Englishmen  have 
done   monumental    work   in    interpreting    India   to   the  West,  bufN 
neither  in  England  nor  among  Englishmen  in  this  country  is  there   \ 
any  sympathetic  study  of  Indian  culture  and  ci\'ilisation,   with  the    I 
result  that  very  few  Englishmen,  in  spite    of    a    fairly    prolonged    / 
stay    in    this  country,  acquire  any  real  insight  into  them.     It  is  a/ 
curious  fact,  and  one  of  no  small  significance,  that  in    this    matter 
Germany  is  far  ahead  of  England,  and  even  America  bids  fair  to  go 
beyond  her.     It  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  room    for    improve- 
ment  here,  and   if   one   result  of  the  present  Congress  will  be  to 
stimulate    among    Englishmen    a    study    of    Indian    culture  and 
civilisation  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  the  Congress  will  have  render- 
ed   a    great    service    to    India.     But     while     it     is     undoubted 
that    such    study,    especially    if    it    leads    to    increased    respect 
for  India  by  Englishmen,  will  contribute  materially  to  i<nprove  the 
relations  between  the  two  sides,  there  is  no  getting  away   from  the 
fact  that  as  the  contact  between  England  and  India   at    present   is 
predominantly  political,  it  is  on  theattitudeof  Englishmen  towards 
the  political  advancement  of  India  that  the  future  of  these  relations 
will  mainly  turn.     The  question,  therefore,  how    to    promote   "the 
most  friendly  feelings"  between  the  East  and  West  in  India  resolves 
itself    largely    into    how    England    may    assist    India's    political 
advancement. 

The  political  evolution  to  which  Indian  reformers  look  forward' 
is  representative  Government  on  a  democratic  basis.  The 
course  of  this  evolution  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  India,  though 
it  need  not  be  as  slow  as  some  people  imagine.  If.  is  true,  as  Lord 
Morley  pointed  out  three  years  ago,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  India  takes  those  countless,  weary  steps  that  are  necessary 
to  develop  a  strong  political  personality.  But  a  beginning  has 
been  made  and  the  movement  can  now  only  be  forward  and  not 
backward.  The  difficulties  that  tend  to  retard  the  movement  are 
undoubtedly  great  and  at  times  they  threaten  to  prove  quite 
overwhelming.  But  every  day  the  forces  that  urge  us  grow  stronger" 
and  in  the  end  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  it  is  largely  in  England's  power  to  hasten  or  delay 
this  evolution.     If  England  wants  to  play    her   part  nobly  in  this- 
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mysterious  and  wonderful  drama,  her  resolve  to  help  forward  this 
advance  meust  be  firm  and  irrevocable  and  not  dependent  on  the 
•views,  predilections  or  sympathies  of  individual  administrators, 
whom  she  may,  from  time  to  time,  charge  with  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement on  this  subject  should  be  made  by  the  highest  author- 
ity entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  England,  and  the  British 
•Government  in  India  should  keep  such  pronouncement  in 
•view  in  all  its  actions.  There  is  a  class  of  thinkers  and 
writers  among  Englishmen,  with  whom  it  is  an  axiom  that  Oriental 
people  have  no  desire,  at  any  rate,  no  capacity  for  representive 
institutions.  This  cool  and  convenient  assumption  is  not  stand- 
•ing  the  test  of  experience  and  in  any  case  no  self-respecting  Indian 
will  accept  it  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  those  men  who  thus  seek 
to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  Indian  aspirations,  do  not  realise 
how  thereby  they  tarn  the  Indian  mind  against  those  very  inter- 
ests for  whose  support  they  probably  evolve  their  theories.  The 
first  requisite  then  of  improved  relations  on  an  enduring  basis, 
between  Englishmen  and  Indians,  is  an  unequivocal  declaration 
on  England's  part  of  her  resolve  to  help  forward  the  growth  of 
representative  institutions  in  India  and  a  determination  to  stand 
by  this  policy,  in  spite  of  all  temptations  or  difficulties.  The 
second  requisite  is  that  Indians  should  be  enabled  to  feel  that  the 
Government  under  which  they  live,  whatever  its  personnel,  is 
largely  and  in  an  ever-increasing  measure  national  in  spirit  and 
sentiment  and  in  its  devotion  to  the  moral  and  material  interests 
j  of  the  country.  Thus,  outside  India,  Indians  should  feel  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  British  Government  behind  them,  ready  to 
(  help  them  in  resisting  oppression  and  injustice.  The  monstrous 
1  indignities  and  ill-treament  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
^re  being  subjected  to  in  South  Africa,  have  aroused  the  bitterest 
resentment  throughout  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Government  of  India  in  prohibiting  the  supply  of 
indentured  labour  from  this  country  to  Natal,  has  evoked  a  feeling 
of  deep  and  widespread  satisfaction,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  general  relations  between  Europeans  and  Indians  in 
■the  country.  Among  matters  bearing  on  the  moral  and  material 
well-being  of  the  people,  the  Government  should  lose  no 
more  time  now  in  dealing  with  education  in  all  its 
branches,  in  a  national  spirit — especially  with  mass  edu- 
cation and  technical  education.  It  is  a  humiliating  reflec- 
tion that  while  in  most  other  civilised  countries  univer- 
sal elementary  education  has  long  been  accepted  as  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  State,  while  within  the  borders  of  India 
■itslef,  the  Feudatory  State  of  Baroda  has  found  it  practicable  to 
introduce  a  system  of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  for 
4joth  boys  and  girls,  in  India  seven  children  out  of  eight  are  still 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  four  villages 
•out  of  five  are  without  a  school !  And  as  regards  technical  education, 
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"while  our  Engineering  Colleges,  which  were  started  as  far  back  as 
fifty  yeara  ago,  are  still  training  only  subordinates  for  the  Public 
Works  Dej)artment  of  the  Government,  Japan,  starting  much  later, 
has  already  provided  herself  with  a  complete  system  of  technical 
education  in  all  its  grades.  The  third  requisite,  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  insist,  is  that  England  should  send  out  to  India  less  and 
less  of  those  who  are  not  of  her  best.  From  the  best  Englishmen, 
Indians  have  yet  to  learn  a  great  deal,  and  their  presence  in  the 
country  will  strenghthen  and  not  weaken  India's  appreciation  of  \^ 
what  she  owes  to  England.  But  it  should  be  realised  that  though 
the  Indian  average  is  still  inferior  to  the  English  average  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  some  time,  individual  Indians  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  in  character,  capacity  and  attain- 
ments, will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  anywhere.  And  when  Englsh- 
men,  inferior  to  such  men,  are  introduced  into  the  country  and 
placed  ill  higher  positions,  a  sense  of  unfairness  and  injustice 
comes  to  pervade  the  whole  Indian  community,  which  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  cultivation  or  maintenance  of  good  feeling 
Fewer  and  better  men,  sent  out  from  England,  better  paid\ 
if  necessary,  will  prevent  England's  prestige  from  being  \ 
lowered  in  India,  and  this  in  present  circumstances ) 
is  a  consideration  of  great  importance.  The  fourth  an^/ 
last  requisite  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  extreme 
necessity  of  such  Englishmen  as  come  out  to  this  country 
realising  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  advice,  urged  on  them  some 
time  ago  by  Lord  Morley,  that  while  bad  manners  are  a  fault 
everywhere,  they  are  in  India  "a  crime".  I  think  Englishmen  in  India 
caiiuot  be  too  careful  in  this  respect.  The  only  safe  thing  that  any 
one  can  say  about  the  future  of  India  is  that  it  is  still  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  but  1  believe  whole-heartedly  in  a  great  destiny  lor  the 
people  of  my  land.  We  still  retain  many  of  those  characteristics 
which  once  placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  world's  civilisation — the 
depth  of  our  spiritutality,  our  serene  outlook  on  life,  our  conceptions 
of  domestic  and  social  duty.  And  other  races  that  have  from  time 
to  time  come  to  make  their  home  here  have  brought  their  own 
treasure  into  the  co-omon  stock.  The  India  of  the  future  will  be 
compounded  of  all  these  elements,  reinforcing  one  another,  but  a 
long  process  of  discipline  and  purification  and  real  adjustment  is 
necessary,  before  she  gathers  again  the  strength  required  for  her 
allotted  task.  In  this  work  of  preparation,  it  has  been  given  to  a 
great  Western  nation  to  guide  and  help  her.  And  if  craven  or  selfisL 
counsels  are  not  allowed  to  prevail,  England  will  have  played  the 
noblest  international  part  that  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  humanity 
When  the  men  and  women  of  India  begin  again  to  grow  to  the  full! 
height  of  their  stature  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  mission  that) 
shall  be  theirs,  a  great  stream  of  moral  and  ,'spiritual  energy,  long] 
lost  to  view,  will  have  returned  to  its  channel,  and  East  and  West  1 
white  and  dark  and  yellow  and  brown — all  have  cause  alike  toj 
xejoiee. 
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THE  SERVANTS   OF  INDIA  SOCIETY- 

[The  following  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Servants  of  India 
Society  founded  by  Mr.  G.  K,  Gokhale,  C.I.E.,  at  Poona,  on  tke 
12th  JMn«  1905.] 

For  some  tisre  past,  the  eonvio-tion  has  been  forcing  itself  on 
many  earnest  and  thoughtful   minds  that  a  stage  has  been  reached 
in  the  work  of  nation-building  in  India,  when,  for  further  progress, 
the  devoted  labours  of  a  specially  trained  agency,  applying  itself  to 
the  task  in  a  true  missionary  spirit,  are  required.     The  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  has  indeed  been  of  the  highest  value. 
The    growth    during  the  last  fifty    years  of  a  feeling  of  common 
nationality,  baaed  upon  common  traditions  and  ties,  common  hopes 
and    aspirations,  and   even    common    disabilities,    has    been   most 
striking.     The  fact  that  we  are  Indians  first  and  Hindus,  Mahome- 
dans     Parsees   or    Christians    afterwards,   is  being   realised  in  a 
steadily  increasing  measure,  and  the  idea  of  a  united  and  renovated 
India,    marching    onwards  to   a  place   among    the    nations  of  the 
world,  worthy  of  her  great  past,  is  no  longer  a  mere  idle  dream  of 
a  few   imaginative   minds,  but  is   the  definitely   accepted  creed  of 
those  who  form  the  brain  of  the  community — the  educated  classes 
of  the  country.     A  creditable  beginning   has  already  been  made  in 
matters  of  education  and  of  local  self-government;  and  all  classes 
of  the  people  are  slowly  but  steadily  coming  under  the  influence  of 
liberal  ideas.     The   eUims  of  public  life   are  every  day  receiving 
wider  recognition,   and   attachment   to   the   land   of  our    birth  is 
growing  into  a  strong  and  deeply  cherished   passion  of  the  heart. 
The  annual   meetings  of  Congresses  and  Conferences,  the  work  of 
public  bodies  and   associations,  the  writings  in  the   columns  of  the 
Indian  Press — all  bear  witness  to  the  new  life  that  is  coursing  in 
the  veins  of  the  people.     The  results  achieved  so  far  are  undoubt- 
edly most  gratifying,  but  they  only, mean  that  the  jungle  has  been 
cleared  and  the  foundations  laid.     The  great  work  of  rearing  the 
superstructure   has   yet  to   be   taken   in    hand   and   the   situation 
demands   on  the   part  of  workers   de  vol  ion  and  sacrifices  propor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  Servants  of  India  Society  has  been  established  to  meet  in 
1  some  measure  thepe  requirements  of  the  situation.  Its  members 
frankly  accept  the  British  connection  as  ordained,  in  the  inscrut- 
able dispensation  of  Providence,  for  India's  good.  Self-Govern- 
ment  within  the  Empire  for  their  country  and  a  higher  life 
I  generally  for  their  countrymen  is  their  goal.  This  goal,  they 
recognise,  cannot  be  attained  without  years  of  earnest  and  patient 
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•effort  and  sacrifices  worthy  of  the  cause.  Much  of  the  work  must 
be  directed  toward  building  up  in  the  country  a  higher  type  of 
character  and  capacity  than  is  generally  available  at  present  and 
the  advance  can  only  be  slow.  Moreover,  the  path  is  beset  with 
:great  di£ficultie8  ;  there  will  be  constant  temptations  to  turn  back  ; 
bitter  disappointments  will  repeatedly  try  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  put  their  hand  to  the  work.  But  the  weary  toil  can  have  but 
one  end,  if  only  the  workers  grow  not  faint-hearted  on  the  way. 
One  essential  condition  of  success  in  this  work  is  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  countrymen  must  now  come  forward  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  cause  in  the  spirit  in  which  religious  work  is 
undertaken.  Public  life  must  be  spiritualized.  Love  of  country 
must  so  fill  the  heart  that  all  else  shall  appear  as  of  little  moment 
by  its  side.  A  fervent  patriotism  which  rejoices  at  every  opportu- 
nity of  sacrifice  for  the  motherland,  a  dauntless  heart  which 
refuses  to  be  turned  back  from  its  object  by  difficulty  or  danger,  a 
deep  faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence  which  nothing  can  shake 
— equipped  with  these,  the  v/orker  must  start  on  his  misaion  and 
reverently  seek  the  joy  which  comes  of  spending  oneself  in  the 
service  of  one's  country. 

The  Servants  of  India  Society  will  train  men  prepared  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  country  in  a  religious  spirit, 
and  will  seek  to  promote,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  national 
interests  of  the  Indian  people.  Its  members  will  direct  their 
efforts  principally  towards  (1)  creating  among  the  people,  by 
example  and  by  precept,  a  deep  and  passionate  lo\e  of  the  mother- 
land, seeking  its  highest  fulfilment  in  service  and  sacrifice ; 
(2)  organising  the  work  of  political  education  and  agitation,  basing 
it  on  a  careful  study  of  public  questions,  and  strengthening  gene- 
rally the  public  life  of  the  country;  (3)  promoting  relations  of 
cordial  goodwill  and  co-operation  among  the  different  communi- 
ties ;  (4)  assisting  educational  movements,  especially  those  for  the 
education  of  women,  the  education  of  backward  classes  and  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education  ;  (5)  helping  forward  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country  ;  and  (6)  the  elevation  of  the  depressed 
classes.  The  headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  at  Poena,  where 
it  will  maintain  a  Home  for  its  members,  and,  attached  to  it,  a 
Library  for  the  study  of  subjects  bearing  on  its  work.  The 
following  constitution  has  been  adopted  for  the  Society  : — 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Servants  of  India  Society.' 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  train  national  mission- 
aries for  the  service  of  India  and  to  promote,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  the  true  interests  of  the  Indian  people. 

3.  The  Society  will  consist  of  (a)  a  First  Member  of  President, 
(6)  Ordinary  Members,  and  (o)  Members  under  training. 

4.  The  Frst  Member  or  President  will  be  the  Head  of  the 
Society. 
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5.  Ever)'  member,  on  admission,  shall  undergo  of  special 
training  for  a  period  of  five  years.  During  this  period,  he  will  be 
known  as  a  '  Member  under  training.'  When  a  member  has  com- 
pleted his  five  years'  discipline,  he  will  be  styled  an  '  Ordinary 
Member  '  of  the  Society. 

6.  Subject  to  rules  12  and  13,  every  member  of  the  Society 
shall  be  a  member  for  life. 

7.  The  ailairs  of  the  Society  will  be  managed,  in  accordance 
with  bye-laws  framed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  First  Member  or  Pre- 
sident, assisted  by  a  Council  of  three  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elentcd  by  the  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society.  Every  year 
one  member  of  the  Council,  whose  name  shall  be  drawn  by  lot^ 
shall  retire ;  but  he  will  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

8.  No  person  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society^ 
unless  his  admission  is  reeommenrled  by  the  Council  and  the  re- 
commendation accepted  by  the  First  Member  or  President. 

9.  Every  member  at  the  time  of  admission  shall  take  the 
following  seven  vows  : — 

(i)  That  the  country  will  always  be  the  first  in  his  thoughts 
and  he  will  give  to  her  service  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

(ii)  That  in  serving  the  country  he  will  seek  no  personal  ad- 
vantage for  himself. 

(iii)  That  he  will  regard  all  Indians  aa  brothers  and  will  work 
for  the  advancement  of  all,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed. 

(iv)  That  he  will  be  content  with  such  provision  for  himself  and 
his  family,  if  he  has  any,  aiS  the  Society  may  be  able  to   make.     He 
will  devote  no  part  of  his  energies  to  earning  money  for  himself, 
(v)  That  he  will  lead  a  pure  personal  life, 
(vi)  That  he  will  engage  in  no  personal  quarrel  with  any  one. 

(vii)  That  he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  aims  of  the  Society 
and  watch  over  its  interests  with  the  utmost  zeal,  doing  all  he  can 
to  advance  its  work.  He  will  never  do  anything  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

10.  Every  member  under  training  shall,  during  the  time  that 
be  is  under  training,  place  himself  under  the  entire  guidance  and 
control  of  the  First  Member  or  President  and  shall  do  such  work 
and  devote  himself  to  such  studies  as  the  First  Member  or  President 
may  direct. 

11.  An  Ordinary  Member  may  be  sent  by  the  First  Member  or 
President  and  Council  to  any  part  of  India  on  special  duty  or  for 
general  work  in  connection  with  the  Society.  He  will  be  bound  to 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
First  Member  or  President  and  Council,  and  will  obey  all  orders 
and  instructions  that  may  be  received  from  them. 
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12.  The  Society  may  release  a  member  from  his  vows  and 
permit  him  to  resign  his  membership  on  the  ground  of  continued 
ill-heatth  or  for  other  sufficient  cause  on  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  being  made  by  the  CouneiJ,  with  the  concurrence  of  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  recom- 
mendation being  accepted  by  the  First  Member  or  President. 

13.  The  Society  may  I'emove  the  name  of  any  member  from  it» 
roll  of  members  on  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  being  made  by 
the  Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  not  Jess  than  three-fourths  of 
the  members  of  ti^e  Society,  and  the  recommendation  being  accept- 
ed by  the  First  Member  or  President. 

14.  The  First  Member  will  hold  office  for  life. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  First  Member  to  recommend  in 
writing  to  the  Council  the  names  of  three  Ordinary  Members,  out 
of  whom  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  el<;ct  a  successor  to  him 
as  First  Member  on  a  vacancy  occurring.  If  no  such  recommenda- 
tion has  been  received  by  the  Council  when  the  vacancy  occurs,  the 
members  of  the  Society  may  elect  any  Ordinary  Member,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  suitable  Ordinary  Member,  any  member  to  succeed  a& 
First  Member. 

In  ease,  however,  it  appears  undesirable  to  elect  any  member 
as  First  Member,  the  members  may  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be 
President  of  the  Society  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

15.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  First  Membership  or 
Presidentship  of  the  Society,  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  rules  in  the  First  Member 
or  President  singly  or  the  First  Member  or  President  and  Council 
until  such  time  as  a  new  First  Member  or  President  is  duly  elected  j 
and  any  act  done  by  the  Council,  during  such  time  shall  be 
deemed  valid,  provided  that  the  Council  takes  steps  with  all  reason- 
able despatch  to  arrange  for  the  election  of  a  new  First  Member 
or  President  under  rule  14. 

16.  In  special  circumstances,  the  First  Member  or  President 
and  Council  may  exempt,  for  reasons  to  be  recorded  in  writings 
any  member  of  the  Society  from  the  operation  of  any  rule,  save 
rule  No.  9, 

17.  An  applicant  for  membership  may  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation  before  admission  as  a  member  and 
may,  in  that  case,  be  enrolled  as  a  Probationer  on  such  terms  and 
for  such  period  as  the  First  Member  or  President  and  Council 
may  determine. 

18.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  remove- 
the  name  of  any  Probationer  from  the  list  of  Probationers  before 
the  expiry  of  the  period  of  probation.  The  Society  will  not  be 
bound  to  disclose  the  reasons  for  such  removal. 
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19.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  admit 
any  person,  who  in  their  opinion  is  capable  of  being  trained  to 
assist  efficiently  membe'-s  of  the  Society  in  thsir  work  and  who  is 
prepared  to  devote  his  life  to  such  work,  as  a  Permanent  Assistant 
of  the  Society,  on  such  terms  as  the  First  Member  or  President 
and  Council  may  determine.  Permanent  Assistants  will  be  divided 
into  two  classes — Senior  and  Junior — according  to  their  edaoa- 
tional  and  other  qualifications. 

20.  A  Permanent  Assistant  may,  on  grounds  of  special  fitnesB 
and  after  a  period  of  approved  service  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the   Society. 

21.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  remove 
the  name  of  any  Permanent  Assistant  from  the  list  of  Permanent 
Assistants  of  the  Society.  The  Society  v.ill  not  be  bound  to  dis- 
close the  reasons  for  such  removal. 

22.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  adniit 
any  person,  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Society 
and  is  prepared  to  devote  his  life  to  such  v.ork  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  as  an  Attache  of  the  Society 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  control  as  the  First  Member  or 
President  and  Council  may  determine. 

23.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  remove 
the  name  of  any  Attache  from  the  list  of  Attaches  of  the  Society. 
The  Society  will  not  be  bound  to  disclose  the  reasons  for  sush 
removal. 

24.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  enrol 
any  person,  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  who  ia 
prepared  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  and  resources  to  the 
furtherance  of  its  work,  as  an  Associate  of  the    Society. 

2.";.  Probationers,  Permanent  Assistants,  Attaches  and  Asso- 
ciates will  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  tlie 
Society  f.nd  no  interest  in  the  Society's  property  or  funds. 

26.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  belong  to  the  Society  in 
its  corporate  character,  and  no  member,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
nor  the  heirs,  executors  or  assignees  of  any  member  shall  have  any 
right  to  any  portion  of  it. 

27.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  by  three  trustees, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  First  Member  or  President  for  the  time 
being  and  the  other  two,  such  Members  as  may  be  elected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose. 

28.  All  contracts,  entered  into  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  First  Member  or  President, 
In  all  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  Society,  the  Society  shall  be 
represented  by  the  First  Member  or  President. 

29.  The  Society  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death,  secession 
or  removal  of  any  member. 
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30.  The  First  member  or  President  may,  with  the  coneurreneo 
of  a  ;r!ajority  of  the  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  make,  alter 
or  resrind,  any  bye-law  or  b3'c-laws  for  (1)  the  juanagement  of  the 
aiTiirs  of  the  Society  and  the  conduct  of  its  business  ;  (2)  the  cus- 
tody, disposal  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  (3)  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  members  of  the  Society  and  their  families 
and  the  grant  of  special  allowawces  to  them  in  special  cireum- 
stanses:  (4)  the  grant  of  leave  to  members  of  the  Society  ;  (o)  the 
grant  of  allowances  to  Permanent  Assistants  and  Attaches  of  the 
Soaiety  ;  and  (6)  the  carrying  out  in  other  ways  of  the  objects  of 
the  Saeiety. 

31.  The  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  shall  have 
the  po^^er  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  Society,  provided  that  they  are  not  ineonsistenfc 
svith  the  objects  of  the  Society  or  v.'ith  the  provisions  or  spirit  of 
any  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  at  the  time  in  force. 

32.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitution,  unless 
it  is  reoommended  by  the  Council  with  the  concurrence  of  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  recom- 
mendation accepted  by  the  First  Member  or  President. 

The  following  Bye-Laws  have  been  made  under  rule  30 : — 

(1)  The  Society  shall,  as  circumstances  permit,  establish 
Branohe^•  for  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  head 
of  ea3h  Branch  there  shall  be  a  Senior  Member  whose  appointment 
and  removal  shall  vest  in  the  First  Member  or  President  and 
Council.  The  affairs  of  each  Branch  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board 
consisting  of  the  Senior  Member  and  the  Ordinary  Members 
belonging  to  it. 

(2)  (a)  Every  Member  under  training  will  be  granted  an 
allowfince  oT  Rs.  30  a  month  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  training 
and  Rs.  35  for  the  next  three, 

(6)  Every  Ordinary  Member  will  be  granted  an  allowaoce  of 
Rs.  55  a  month  for  the  first  five  years,  Rs.  60  for  the  next  five 
years  and  Us.  Go  afterwards. 

(e)  All  Members,  Avhether  under  training  or  Ordinary,  will  be 
granted  a  personal  allowance  of  Rs.  10  per  month  in  addition  to  the 
allowances  mentioned  above. 

'(1)  The  Senior  Member  of  a  Branch  will  be  granted  a  special 
allowance  of  i<8.  10  a  month. 

(c)  A  rent  allowance,  not  exceeding  Rs.  15  a  month  in  Bombay 
and  Rs.  10  elsewhere,  or  the  actual  rent  paid  if  less,  will  be 
granted  to  Ordinary  Members,  in  case  there  are  no  quarters  avail- 
able on  the  premises  of  the  Society. 

(f)  The  allowance  of  Junior  Permanent  Assistants  will  be 
Rs.  15  to  20  and  that  of  Senior  Permanent  Assistants  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  30  per  month. 
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(3)  (a)  A  Member  under  training  ia  entitled  to  two  months" 
leave  every  year,  which  can  be  granted  by  the  First  Member  or 
President,  and,  if  the  appUcant  ia  attached  to  a  Branch,  the  Senior 
Member  of  that  Branch. 

(b)  Ordinary  Members  are  entitled  to  a  month's  leave  every 
year,  which  can  be  granted  by  the  First  Member  or  President, 
and,  if  the  applicant  is  attached  to  a  Branch,  the  Senior  Member  of 
that  Branch. 

(r)  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  are 
entitled  to  one  month  and  ten  days  '  privilege  leave  if  they  go  on 
leave  on  the  Ist  of  May. 

(d)  All  members  are  entitled  to  twenty  days'  casual  leave  in  a 
year. 

(e)  Both  casual  and  privilege  leave  mentioned  above  will 
only  be  sanctioned  if  the  worlv  of  the  Society  permits. 

(4)  (a)  The  life  of  every  member  will,  on  admission,  be  assured- 
by  the  Society,  in  favour  of  the  First  member  or  the  President  for 
the  time  being,  for  a  sum  of  Rs.  3,000  payable  at  death.  If  no 
Insurance  Company  accepts  the  life  of  any  member  for  assurance^ 
the  First  Member  or  President  and  Council  may  make  such  other 
arrangement  as  they  deem  fit  to  secure,  in  the  ease  of  such  member, 
the  object  of  this  Bye-Law. 

(fc)  On  the  death  of  a  member,  whose  life  has  been  assured^ 
the  First  Member  or  the  President  shall  pay  the  amount  recovered 
CD  the  life-policy  of  the  deceased  to  such  member  or  members  of 
his  family  as  the  deceased  member  'nay,  by  will  or  otherwise  in 
writing,  have  directed.  In  the  absence  of  such  direction,  the  First 
Member  or  the  President  and  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
determine  whether  the  amount  recovered  may  be  paid  to  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  deceased's  family,  and  if  so,  to  whom. 

(5)  The  First  member  or  President  and  Council  may  grant,  in 
special  cireumstauees,  a  special  allowance  to  a  member,  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  his  ease. 

(6)  If  a  member  secedes  from  the  Society  he  and  his  family 
-shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  benefit  secured  to  him  or  them  under 
these  Bye-Laws, 
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ft  nation    to    deserve    the    respect    of  all  nations."— T7ic  ft 

ft  CIt 

a  Review  of  Reviews.']  tl 


«  S 

I  ALL  ABOUT  THE  WAR  | 

I  THE  INDIAN  REVIEW  WAR  BOOK.  | 

fi         FROM  LETTERS  TO  MR.  NATES  AN.  B 

n  -a 

S   SIR  WILLIAM  WEDDERBURN:-  g 

U        The  "Indian  Review"  War  Book  is  indeed  an  eneyelo-  m 

Q    peedia  of  India's  comradeship  in  this  great  world  struggle,  a 

P   SIR  SIDNEY  LEE:-  g 

S        You   have  collected   a  vast  amount  of  valuable   and  {| 

13    pertinent  information,  which  should  be  of  great  service  B 

fi    to  the  Indian  public,  and  should  promote  effectively  our  {| 

%     Imperial  cause.     Your  writers  prove  beyond  doubt  the  S 

T\    singleness  of  spirit  animating   India   with   all  the  other  B 

|g    parts  of  the  British  Empire.    I  think  by  publishing  this  S 

jg    volume  you  are  rendering  a  great  Imperial  service.  il 

IB  S 

S    THE  HON'BLE  SIR  HAROLD  STUART  :-  B 

S        I  congratulate  you  on  producing  this   excellent   com-  a 

g    pendium  of  information  which  is  extremely  useful.  S 

»   THE  HON'BLE  MR.  A.  G.  CARDEW  :-  g 

£        It  appears  to  me  a  most  interesting    and   informing  || 

U    collection  of  papers  and  it  does  no  small  credit  to  your  g 

^    enterprise  that  you  should  have  been  able  to  collect  such  B 

g    a  large  and  representative  band  of  contributors,     I  hope  H 

|g    the  book  will  have  the  success  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  B 

I   THE  HON'BLE  MR.  J,  H.  STONE  :-  g 

n        (Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Madras.)  B 

g        I  think  you  deserve  great   credit  for  your   patriotic  B 

^    venture  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  public  appreciation  B 

g    and  support.   The  book  is  a  mine  of  information    about  B 

13    the   War,  and  its  causes  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused.  B 

H  — » 

§    604  PAGES,  240  PORTRAITS,  107  ILLUSTRATIONS,  § 

S  37  CARTOONS,  16  MAPS  AND  DIAGRAMS.  £| 

B  Price  Rs   Four-  H 

B ft 

B    G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chotti  Street,  Madras.  jS 

B  S 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  WAR 


The  Indian  Review  War  Book 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT  OF    THE 

War  "WITH  NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS,   PORTRAITS, 

CARTOONS,  MAPS   AND    DIAGRAMS 

CONTRIBUTED  BY 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Civil,  Military  and  Medical  Services, 

Ministers   of   Native   States,   Engineers,  Educationists, 

Journalists,  Lawyers,  Publicists   and   other   Specialists. 

EDITED  BY  MR.  G.  A.  NATESAN 

WITH   AN  INTRODUCTION   BY 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  PENTLAND. 
It  is  an  interesting  record  of  contemporary  views  and 
of  the  impressions  made  on  thinking  minds  by  the  great 
events  taking  place  around  us.  and  to  the  ordinary- 
reader  it  affords  a  compendium  of  information  which  he 
has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  collect  for  himself. 
As  such  it  deserves,  and  will,  I  trust,  achieve  a  wide 
circulation. — H.  E.  Lord  Ptntlaad. 

H.  E.  THE  VICEROYS  OPINION  :- 

"  A  well  planned,  volume   v:hich   should  he    of  very 

great  use  to  the  public  for  v)horii  it  is  intended." 
604  PAGES,  240  PORTRAITS,  107  ILLUSTRATIONS 

37  CARTOONS,  16  MAPS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 
PRICE  :  RS.  4.  To  Subscribers  of  The  I.  R.  Rs.  3. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


The  HON.  MR.  GOKHALE'S  SPEECHES 

This  is  the  first  collaction  of  his  speeches  and  may 
claim  to  be  fairly  exhaustive,  no  important  pronounce- 
ment of  his  having  been  omitted.  The  book  contains  four 
parts  and  an  appendix.  The  first  part  includes  all  his 
utterances  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  and  in 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council ;  the  second,  all  his 
Congress  Speeches,  including  his  Presidential  Address  at 
Benares  ;  the  third,  speeches  in  appreciation  of  Hume, 
Naoroji,  Ranade,  Mehta  and  Bannerjea ;  the  fourth, 
miscellaneous  speeches  delivered  in  England  and  India. 
The  appendix  contains  the  full  text  of  his  evidence  both 
in  chief  and  in  cross-examination  before  the  Welby 
Commission  and  various  papers.  ftThese  cover  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  a  most  strenuous,  selfless  and 
active  public  life  and  embrace  the  whole  range  of  topics 
that  have  engaged  and  are  still  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Full  of  instruction  on  every  point  and 
breathing  in  every  line  the  moral  fervour  which  is  Mr. 
Gokhale's  supreme  characteristic,  this  volume,  the  pub 
lishers  venture  to  hope,  will  command  wide  popularity. 

Crown  8vo.,  1,100  pages,  Cloth  Gilt 
Rs.  3.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,''^  Rs.  2-8- 

The  Statesman, — Not  only  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
<Jokhale,  but  all  those  who  wish  to  study  tbe  political  and 
©concMnical  situation  in  this  country  fairly  will  welcome 
the  volume  of  his  collected  speeches  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Natesan  &  Ce.,  Madras,  the  well- 
known  publishers  ef  the  Indian  Revtev,  "^ 

€r.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

INDI&N  HATI3NAL  EVOLUTION. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS 

OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

BY 

AMVICA  CHARAN  MUZUMDAR. 

Price,  Rs.  2.   To  Subscribers  of  "  The  I.  R."  Re.  1-8. 

<j(.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


OADABHAi  NAOROJl'S 

SPEECHES  AND  WEITINGS. 

This  is  tho  first  attempt  to  bring  under  one  cover  an 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  colJection  of  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  venerable  Indian  patriot,  Dadabhai 
Naoroji.  The  first  part  is  a  collection  of  his  speeches 
and  includes  the  addresses  that  he  delivered  before  the 
Indian  National  Congress  on  the  three  occasions  that  he 
.presided  over  that  assembly;  all  the  speeches  that  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  selection  of  the 
Bpeecbes  that  he  delivered  from  time  to  time  ia  England 
and  India.  Tb©  second  part  includes  all  his  statements 
to  the  Welby  Commission,  a  number  of  papers  relating 
to  the  admission  ot  Indians  to  the  Services  and  many 
other  vital  questions  of  Indian  administration.  The 
appendix  contains,  among  others,  the  full  text  of  his 
evidence  before  the  Welby  Commission,  his  statement  to 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee  of  1898,  his  replies  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Public  Service  Commit- 
tee on  East  Indian  Finance.  Dadabhai  has  been  in  the 
•active  service  of  his  motherland  for  over  sixty  years  and 
'during  this  long  period  he  has  been  8tea<lily  alid  Btrenuous- 
jy  working  foe  the  good  of  his  countrymen  ;  it  is  hoped 
that  his  writings  and  speeches  which  are  now  presented 
in  a  handy  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  his 
admiring  countrymen. 

880  pages,  Crown  Octavo : 

.Rs.  2.  T3  Subscribers  of  the  "  Lidian  Review,"  Rs.  1-8. 

"G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madias, 

Sir  William  Weddtvhum,—  **  The  volume  on  Mr, 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  is  also  an  armoury  of  facts  and 
figures." 

The  Morning  Post. — "  A  very  handy  and  well  printed 
record  of  the  Parsi  Parliamentarian's  career.  The  book 
will  doubtless  have  a  big  sale,  for  it  deals  with  and 
chronicles  oflBcial  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  important 
political  problems  of  to-day.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
Tolume." 


FOR  INDIA  S  UPLIFT 

A    COLLECTION"   OF 

Speeches  end  Writingrs  on  Indian  Questions 

BY    MRS.    ANNIE    BESANT 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  publish  in  one  volume- 
a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  collection  of  Mrs- 
Besant's  speeches  and  wrritings  on  Indian  Questions.  • 

CONTENTS.— The  Ancient  Ideal  of  Duty,  Edu- 
cation   as    a    National    Duty,    The    Necessity    for- 
Religious  Education,  TheEducation  of  Hindu  Youth, 
The  Education  of  Indian  Girls,  Education  of  the- 
Depressed  Classes,  The  Protection  of  Animals,  The 
Protection   of  Children,    India's    Awakening,    The. 
Indian  Nation,  The  Aryan  Type,  England  and  India, 
Unrest  in  India,  The  Value  of  Theosophy  in  the 
Raising  of  India,  The  Work  of  the    Theosophical 
Society  in  India,  The  Means  of  India's  Regeneration. 

The  Leader,  Allahabad  : — Every  reader    of    her 
must  admire  her  passionate  love  of  India,  and  her 
almost  fanatical  insistence  on  the  need  of  selfless- 
devotion  and  patriotic  service,  with  which  every  line-. 
of  the  book  under  review  throbs. 

The  Madras  Mail :— The  book  bears  testimony  ta 
the  great,  good  and  lasting  services  Mrs.  Besant  haa 
rendered  for  India's  Uplift. 

PRICE  AS.  TWELVE 

To  tubtcribers  of  the  Indian  Rtview  As.  Eight 

6.  A.  liATESAN  &  OOn  3.  Simkurtuns  Cbetty  Street.  MADRAS^ 


'If  you  have  not  already  seen  "The  Indian  Review'" 

please  send  a  postage  stamp  for  As.  Four  for  a  free 
speeim-en  copy.  The  Annual  Subscription  to  the 
"REVIEW"  is  Rs.  5  ^five).  Subscription  can  com- 
mence from  any  month.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  buy 
books  at  concession  rates  must  remit  Rs.  5,  one  year'fr- 
subscription  to  the  "Review"    in  advance. 


5wami    ViTekananda 

An  Exhaustive   and   Comprehensive   CoDLEGTioir  or 
HIS  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

.  This  publication  is  tbe  first  of  its  kind.    ^^  is  the  most  exhuM- 
■iive,  and  comnrehensi-rft  col  lection  of  the  work  of  Swami  Vivekan- 
W^WthenrpSked.  Itcontalns^among^^^^^ 
.character  Bketch  of  "  My  Master  ";  hi8  oelebrated  lecture  at  tho 
^elfplrliameat  of  Eeliffiousat  Chicago;  all  the  important  and 

IItuabl9  8De"chM  delivered  in  Enffland.  America  aud  ludiaou 
^nana  Yoga  BbaktfYoKa.  Karma  Yoga  Vedanta,  and  Hmduxsm; 
^lection/f  rom  the  inspiring  ^^'^f.^^^^^ll'^jl^.^'^^^l^.^^^^^^ 

BBS  of  welcome  that  were  presented  to  him  B'^*^'^"^"' ^"r"??  "T? 

.Cities  in  India,  during  his  historic  journey  from  Colombo  to  Al- 

raora.  on  his  return  from  America. 

Detailed  contcntt.-My  Master;  nindmsm  as^ 
Religion;  Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Congratulationa  from 
Xdraa  and  Calcutta:  The  Ideal  of  Un,versal  Relipion 
God  in  Everything;  Immortality  ;  Is  the  Soul  Immortal 
■The  Freedom  of  the  Boul;  Maya  and  Illusion-  Maya  and 
the  Conception  of  God;  Maya  and  Freedom;  The  Real  a^d 
•the  Apparent  Man;  The  Absolute  and  Manifestation,  Unity 
in  Divoruity;  The  Cosmos;  The  Macrocosm;  Realization, 
Karma  Yoga;  Metaphysics  in  India;  Re-incarnation; 
Bhakti  or  Devotion;  Vedanta;  The  Vedanta  inlnaian  Life; 
TEhe  Mission  of  the  Vedanta;  The  Sages  of  India;  Christ, 
TheMessenger  ;The  Relation  of  Buddhism  to  Hindu- 
ism-  The  True  Method  of  Social  Reform;  The  Reform  of 
<3a8te;  Education  on  National  Lines;  The  Conquest  of 
the  World  by  Indian  Thought;  Poems,  etc.,  Contains  also 
S'our  Portraits.    Price  Rs.  2.  .  To  Subscribers  of      The 

andian  Review.'*  Rs.  1-8. ' 

'G.  A.  Natesan  &  Cc,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras., 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA.— A  lengthy  and  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  eminent 
Indian  saint,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches 
and  writings.  With  a  portrait.  As.  4. 
IW*  The  annual  subscription  to  The  Indian  Review  is 
Rs  5  (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
«een  the  Review  send  postage  starope  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras. 
♦Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies. 


The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Bomba> 
Municipal  Government 

BY  DINSHA  EDULJI  WACHA 

In  this  valuable  book  Mr.  Wacha  traces  the  origin* 
of  Municipal  Institutions  in  Bombay  from  the  year 
1782  and  brings  the  history  up-to-date.  The  author 
has  utilised  all  the  extant  records  and  dona  every- 
thing to  make  the  account  interesting  and  useful. 
Ali  who  are  interested  in  the  history  and  progress  ofi 
Local  Self-Government  in  India  ought  to  read  this- 
invaluable  book.  It  is  an  indispensable  volume  oa 
Local  Self-Government  which  every  District  Muni(H« 
pality  and  Local  Board  in  India  should  possess. 

The  Mahratta : — A  book,  written  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Wacha's  experience,  ability  and  reputation  does, 
not  need  much  recommendation  from  outside  as  to» 
the  contents  ;  and  the  printing  and  the  general  get-up- 
of  the  book  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G,  A.  Natesan. 
is  what  it  should  be. 

The  Times  of  India :— Written  with  Mr.  Wacha's 
usual  brightness  of  style  and  in  a  tone  marked  by- 
moderation  and  impardality,  the  book  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  students  of  civic  historv  "• 

CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH  BOUND  460  PAGES 

PRICE  RS.  2  (TWO) 

To  subscribers  of  "The  Indian  Review  "  Re.  1-ft 

Brochures  by  Mr.  Wacha 

Recent  Indian  Finance.. ..As.  (Four) 
Indian  Military  Expenditure.. ..As.  (Four) 
Indian  Railway  Finance.. ..Ae.  (Four) 

*5.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 

DINSHAW  EDULJI  WACHA  —An  aeoount  of  hi» 

life  and  oareer,  his  services  to  the  Congress  movement 
and  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  writings  re- 
lating among  other  subjects  to  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  Indian  economics   and  finance.  Price  As.   Four. 


THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES 

AN   EHQUIBY  INTO  THKIS  CONDITION 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  UPLIFT 

The  publishers  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  Ot* 
the  volume  will  stimulate  further  interest  in  the  probleij* 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  that  men  o 
all  castes  and  creeds  will  co-operate  together  for  devising 
means  and  measures  for  the  mental,  moral,  social  ana 
material  advancement  of  fifty  millions  of  our  countrymen 
who  at  present  are  uufortunaterly  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

Contents.— His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  ;  Mr 
Ambika  Gharan  Muzumdar  ;  Mr.  B.  De,  i.c.s.,  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant ;  Lala  Lajpat  Rai ;  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  ; 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  T.  V.  Seshagiri  Aiyar';  Mr.  Saint  Nihal 
Bingh  ;  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  m.a  ; 
Babu  Barada  Charan  Mitra  ;  Pandit  Sitanath  Tatvabu- 
Bhan  ;  Mr.  P.  R.  Bundara  Aiyer,  b.a.,  b.Ij.  ;  Rt.  Rev,  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  ;  Rao  Bahadur  V  M.  Mahajani, 
M.A.  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar  ;  The  Hon. 
Mr.  V.  Krishnaswami  Aiyar;  The  Anagarika  Dharmapala; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Balakrishna  Sahay  ;  Mr.  A.  Vasudeva  Pai ; 
Babu  Govind  Dass ;  Mr.  N.  Ranganatham.,  b.a.;  Mr, 
Q,  A.  Natesan,  b.a. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE.^ 
To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review, ^\As.il2}t 

■y'  

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama.Chetty_,Streatf,  Madrasi 

India's  Untouchable  Saints. 

BY  MR.  K.  V.  RAMASWAMI,  b.a. 
In  this  book  are  presented  the  lives  of  four  notable 
saints  that  hare  spiung  from  what  are  called  the  "un- 
touchable" classes  of  India  These  saints  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  :  Nanda  in  South  India, 
Ravi  Das  in  Oudh,  Chokainela  in  Maharashtra,  and  Hari 
Das  Thakur  in  Bengal.  Their  names  are  household 
words  in  the  respective  provinces. 

Price,  As.  6.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  I.  R.  "  As.  4. 


LIFT-IRRIGATION 

BY  ALFRED  CHATTERTON, 

Professor  of  Engineering,  on  Special  Duty,  Madras.^ 

■CONTENTS.  Introduction,  Water  Lifts.  Underground 
Water-S'jpply.Wbll  Irrigation  with  Oil  Engines,  Irriga- 
tion from  Artesian  Wells,  The  Value  of  Wiod-Mill  in 
India,  Experiments  with  Wind-Mills,  Wind-Mills  Irriga- 
}ion  in  America,  The  Cost  of  Power,  Cost  of  Lifting 
Wr'.ter,  Flow  of  Water  in  Sand,  Well-Boring,  Steam 
Pumps  in  the  Kistna  Delta,  Development  of  Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation,  Irrigation  by  Pumping,  Progress  in^ 
Irrigation  by  Pumping  in  Madras,  Irrigation  by  Pumping 
in  the  United  States. 

Preface  to  the  Second  Edition 
Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  G.'  A.  Natesan '  & '  Go^ 
reprinted  a  number  of  papers  and  articles  which  I  had 
written  at  various  times  on  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  lifting  water  for  irrigation.  The  little 
volume  apparently  served  a  useful  purpose  as  it  met  with 
a  really  sale  and  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 
The  demand  for  information,  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  and  as  to  the  results  whijh  have  been  achieved, 
■still  continues  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  treatise 
■on  the  subject,  a  fresh  compilation  of  papers  has  been 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  to  some  extent  supply  what 
is  needed. 

Price  Rs.  Two. 
To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,'*  Re.  1-8, 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^ 

The  Hindu: — "The  papers  contain  a  gooa  aeal  of 
Taluable  information  useful  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
presidency  and  elsewhere  in  India  also." 

Capital: — "  Contains  in  lucid  and  succinct  form  ac- 
count of  all  the  various  methods  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  now  used  in  India  and  in  the  United 
States,  There  are  millions  of  bullocks  employed  every 
day  in  India  in  lifting  water.  But  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pumping  even  en  a  small 
Bcale  with  oil  engines  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
iiullock-power  and  on  a  larger  scale  the  cost  is  not  even 
one-tenth.  Water-lifting  by  windmills  is  also  fully 
described  and  the  results  of  the  various  experiments 
described." 


INDIAN  NATIONAL  EVOLUTION. 

A   SURVEY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

By  AMVIKACHARAN  MAZUMDAR. 

The  writer  mth  bis  ititiniate  knowledge  and  personal 
^experience  of  the  Congress  movement  has  attempted  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  national  organisation  without  bias 
or  prejudice.  The  book  also  clearly  defines  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Congress  and  shortly  deals  with 
■some  of  the  problems  which  must  sooner  or  later  engage 
its   attention  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  mission. 

CONTENTS  :— Introductory.  The  Genesis  of  Politi- 
cal Movement  in  India.  The  Early  Friends  of  India. 
The  Indian  Press.  The  Gathering  Clouds.  The  Clouds 
Lifted.  •  The  Dawning  Light.  The  Inauguration  and  the 
Father  of  the  Congress.  The  Fk/at  Session  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Career  of  the  Congress.  The  Surat  Imbroglio 
and  the  Allahabad  Convention.  The  Work  in  England. 
The  Congress  :  A  National  Movement.  The  Success  of 
Ihe  Congress.  The  Partition  of  Bengal.  The  Indian 
TJnrest  and  its  Remedy.  The  Depression.  The  Reorgani- 
sation of  the  Congress.  The  Reconstruction  of  tlie  Indian 
Civil  Service.  The  Indian  Representation  in  British 
Parliament.  India  in  Party  Polities.  The  Educational  Pro- 
4>lem.  India  and  the  War.    Appendices  and  Illustrations. 

The  name  of  Amvika  Charan  Mazumdar  is  known  to 
all  Indians  who  are  Congressmen  or  students  of  Con- 
gress literature  and  history,  A  patriot  of  no  mean 
order  and  a  speaker  of  no  small  power,  he  has  often 
voiced  Indian  feelings  at  the  Congress  sittings  and  else- 
where, and  now  in  his  old  age  comes  out  with  a  book 
which  every  young  Indian  ought  to  read,  mark  and 
•inwardly  digest.  The  volume  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  our  National  Congress  and  of  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands.  A  volume  of  25  chapters 
and  460  pages  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  useful  sugges- 
tive, breathing  inspiration  and  hope.  The  well-informed 
author  begins  at  the  beginning  :  not  only  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Congress  does  the  volume 
open,  but  prior  to  that  period  even. — New  India. 

PRICE.  Rs.  Two.  To  Subscribers  oV'The  I.  B.,"  Re.  1-8. 
•G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama Cbetty  Street,  Madras. 


Sankara's   Select  Works 

Sanskrit  Text  atvd  English  Translation 
By  Mr.  B.  VE:!?KATARAMANAN,  b.  a. 

Contents. — Hymn  to  Hari ;  The  Ten-Versed  Hymn  ; 
Hymn  to  Dakshinamurti;  Direct  Realisation;  The  Century 
of  ^erses  ;  Knowledge  of  Self ;  Commentary  on  the  Text ; 
Definition  of  one's  own  Self. 

Preface. — The  main  object  of  this  publication  is  to 
present,  in  simple  English,  some  of  the  works  of  Sri 
Sankaracharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound,  in  a  popular 
style,  the  philosophy  of  the  non-dualistic  Vedanta  of  whick 
he  was  the  well-known  fcrunder.  With  this  view  the 
present  translation  has  been  rendered  free  of  technical 
words  and  phrases.  *  It  is  hoped  that  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  Sanskrit  text  and  the  English  translation  will 
serve  the  double  objeot^of  enabling  the  student  of  Sans- 
krit to  understand  the  text  better  and  to  correct,  by  a 
reference  to  the  text,;  any  defect  of  expression  in  the 
translation  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  attempt  to  garb 
it  in  a  popular  style.  To  those  that  have  had  no  training 
in  metaphysics  or  dialectics  and  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  capacity  to  read  the  original  standard  works  of 
Sankara,  a  publication  of  this  kind  should  be  specially 
helpful  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  'broad  outline 
of  Bankara's  philosophy  of  non-dualism. 

*i-  Bound  in  Clotb.  ■  Price  Rs.  1-8 

To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Rewelw,"  Re.  One 


G.  A.  Natasen  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Weekly  Chronicle. — "  Every  one  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  religious  reform  and  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  in  India  Rhould  know  something  about  this  great 
teacher  of  the  South." 


'The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Revieic 
is  Rs.o  (five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
seen  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a. 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras. 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies. 


THE 

YAISHNAVITE  REFORMERS  OF  INDIA, 

CRITICAL  SKETCHES  OP 
THEIR  LIVES  AND  WRITINGS 

BY 

T.  RAJAGOPALA  CHARIAK,  M.A.,  B.L. 

CONTENTS.— Nathamuni ;  Pundarikaksha  ;  Yamuna- 
charya ;  Sri  Bamanujacharya ;  Sri  Vedanta  Deeika; 
Manavala  Maha  Muni ;  and  Cbaitanya: 

These  are  a  Series  of  Seven  Essays  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  principal  religious  reformers  of  the 
Vaishnavite  or  Visishtadwaita  School  of  India.  The 
treatment  is  critical  and  historical ;  but  special  promi- 
nence has  also  been  giveH  to  the  literary  side  of  thia 
School's  activity.  A  clear  account  of  the  growth  of 
Vaishnavaism  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  cy  these  Lives • 
of  Eminent  Reformers,  and  reference  has  throughout 
been  made  to  the  development  of  doctrines.  A  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Visishtad- 
waita philosophy  according  to  Ramanuja.  The  growth 
of  Vaishnavaism  ia  Norchecn  India  is  briefly  dealt  withi 
in  the  last  Essay,  that  on  Sri  Chaitanya,  wherein  that 
great  Saint's  career  is  also  fully  described. 

Re:  ty^To  Subscribers  of  the  '*  Indian  Bcuia**,"  As:  12: 
G:  A;  iNaiiesaa  o;  Co;,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Bombay  Guardian. — "  This  little  book  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  persons  who  care  about  the  subject  for 
its  interesting  biographical  notes,   its    abundance   of 
Hindu  lore,  and  its  perfect  lucidity." 

The  Rangoon  Spectator, — "  The  above  work  by  Mr.. 
T,  R&jagopala  Chariar,  M.A„  B.L.,  outlines  in  seven- 
essays  of  exceptional  ability,  the  development  ancl' 
influence  of  a  great  school  of  Indian  philosophy." 


Aspects  of  the  Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

°.Tbe  Tedanta— Some  Reasons  for  Study. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha  Aiyar,  u.  A. 
Veda  and  the  Vedanta. 

The  Late  Prof.    Max  Mullet 
Tedanta  Toward  All  Religion!. 

Swami  A  bhedauanda. 

The  Vedanta  in  Outline. 

Pandit  SilaDath  Tattvabhushan. 

The  Vedanta  Religion. 

Professor  M.  Rangachariar,  m.  a. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Vedanta. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vrthinatha  Aiyar,  U.  A* 
BiiO  Bahadur  Vasudeva  J.  Kirtikar, 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta. 

Dr.  Paul  Deussen. 

The  Vedanta  Philosophy. 

Swami  Vivckaaaada. 

The  Yedaotic  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life. 

Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan. 

The  Vedanta :  Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

Swami  Saradananda. 

The  Vedanta  for' the  World. 

Swami  Vivekauanda. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  tlie  "  iJ«yt«»,"  As.  8. 
G.  A.  Natc^an  &  Co  .  Sunki'rama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— "ya.]aab\e  little 

book The  whole  book  is  worthy  of  careful  study 

by  everyone  interested  in  theology  or  philosophy." 

TJie     Theosophical     Review. — *'  This     useful     little 
•volume." 

The  Prabuddha  Bharata. — "  A  worthy  uompilation." 

The  Englishman, — "  Will  interest  readers  who  make 
a  study  uf  Oriental  thought.  There  are  six  essays  and 
they  are  all  appreciative  and  meant  to  stimulate  one  to 
'believe  in  the  eternal  principles  of  the  Vedanta." 


THE  BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With  the  text  in  Devanagari  and 
AN  English  Tbanslation 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT. 

Note. — It  hag  long  been  my  ambition  to  place  within 
reach  of  the  English-reading  public  a  cheap  edition  of 
the  Bhagavad-Gita  with  the  text  in  Devanagari  and  an 
English  translation  ot  the  same.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
that  warm  and  tried  friend  of  India  whose  services  to 
our  land  it  were  vain  to  count,  has  enabled  me  to  realize 
that  ambition  by  generously  granting  the  use  of  her 
English  translation.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  this  great 
scripture  of  the  Hindus  will  find  a  place  in  thousands  of 
homes  both  in  India  and  elsewhere.— G.  A.  NATESAN. 
Price  per  copy,  As.  2  [Two). 

Wbea  ordet^ag  mentioa  the  number  of  copies, 
fS"    Stamps  will  not  be  received 

The  PrabudJia  Bharata. — In  clearness  of  type,  in  size 
and  shape,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  want  a  trustworthy 
pocket-edition  of  the  Gita, 

The  Modern  Revie^o. — Mr.  Natesan  is'bidding  fair  to  be 
the  Indian  Routledge.  This  finely  printed  edition  of  a 
well-known  and  excellent  translation  has  been  here 
ofiered  at  an  impossibly  cheap  price,  and  it  should  make 
its  way  to  every  Indian  home  and  heart. 

G.  A;  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

FOR  INDIA'S  UPLIFT.  Essays  and  Speeches  on 
Indian  Questions.     By  Annie  Besant.     As.  12. 

MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT.  A  sketch  of  her  Life  and 
her  Services  to  India.  With  copious  extracts  from  her 
speeches  and  writings.  With  a  portrait,  6i  pages.  Price 
Annas  Four. 

NATION-BUILDING.  A  stirring  appeal  to  Indians^ 
Suggestions  tor  the  building  of  the  Ind;au  Nation  ;  Edu- 
cation as  the  basis  of  National  Life  ;  National  Universiti- 
es for  India.     Price  Annas  Two. 


:8RI    SANKARACHARYA 

HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 
BY  C.  N.  KRI3HNASWAMY  AIYAR,  m.a.,  i-.t. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 
BY  PAXDIT  SiTANATH  TATTVAEHUSHAN. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  ilie  ''  Revieio"  As.  8. 


Sri   Maclhwa  and  Madhwaisin 

A  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  C.  N.  KRISHNASWAMY  AIYAR,  m.a.,  l.t. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "Review,'"  As.  8. 


SRI   RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 
BY  S.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYANGAR,  m.a. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  T.  RAJAGOPALACHARIAR,  m.a.,  B.r,. 

Prfce  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Reuiew,"  As.  8. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


THE  LIFE  &  TEACHINGS  OF  BUDDHA 

BY 

THE  ANAGARIKA  DHARMAPALA 
J'rice  As.  12.  To  Suhsanbers  oftke^^JReview"  As.  8 


The  Mian  National  Congress 

An    Account  of  Its   Origin  and   Its  Growth 
Full  Text  of  all  the  Presidential  Addresses 
Reprint   of   all    the    Congress    Resolutions 
Extracts  from  all  the    Welcome  Addresses 
Notable    Utterances    on  the  Movement 
Portraits  of  all    the    Congress    Presidents 
This  is  aa  exhaustive   and  complete  Collection  of  all 
the  Congress  Pcesidential  Addresses  and  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  the  sittings  of  all  the  Congresses.    The  book 
also  contains  extracts  from  the  Welcome  Addresses  deli- 
vered at  all  the  Congresses  and  several  Notable  Utter- 
ances oa  the  Congress   Movement  by  men  like  the  lata 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  Robert  Knight,  Sic  William  Hunter, 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  Richard  Garth,  Lord  Cromer, 
Sir  Charleg  Dilke  and  others.     Aa  attractive  feature  of 
the  book  is  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  Con- 
gress Presidents.  Cloth  Bound.  Over  1,100pp.  Crown  8vo, 
Prtce  Rs.  3.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Review,''  Rs.  2-8. 
Lord  Ampthill. — The  book  seems  to  me  a  very  complete 
and  vyell-chosea  summary  and  it  is  one  which  will  be 
useful  to  many  people  besides  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
reference. 

Sir  Herbert  Roberts,  M.  P. — The  record  of  the  w'  'K 
of  the  National  Congret'S  is  not  only  of  extreme  \r'  o6 
but  will  be  most  useful  in  future  as  a  source  of;  ..ma- 
tion  as  to  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  in  India 
upon  many  questions  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

O.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chatty  Street,  Madras* 

The  Hindustan  Bevieiv: — "  The  Indian  statesman 
politician,  or  publicist  could  scarcely  have  at  this  time 
of  the  year  a  better  book  on  his  shelf  than  that  desig- 
nated "The  J!ndian  National  Congress."  It  is  obvious 
that  no  public  man  or  publicist's  book-shelf  of  works  of 
reference  can  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Natesan's  excellent  compilation  of  the  Congress  litera- 
ture. Considering  its  bulk  and  matter,  it  is  cheaply 
priced  at  Rs.  3." 


GJympses  of  the  Orient  To=Dajr 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH. 

Pretace, — The  following  pages  are  the  record  of  a- 
recent  ramble  through  Asia,  the  author  having  personally 
visited  all  the  lands  about  which  he  writes,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

It  is  a  collection  of  impressions  formed  as  the  write* 
slowly  journeyed    from    one    land    to    another,    living; 
amongst  the  people,  as  one  of  them. 

The  book  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  youth — 
for  whom  it  is  especially  designed — will  be  the  means  of 
inspiring  him  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  his  land. 

Contents  ' — Asia's  Spell  Broken  ;  How  Disillusion- 
ment Came;  Asia  a  Menace  to  the  West;  Japan's  Im- 
perial Dream  ;  Oriental  Trade  Supremacy  ;  Autocracy 
to  Limited  Monarchy  ;  The  Modern  Oriental  V/oman  in- 
the  Making;  Where  Woman  Has  The  Uppsr  Hand; 
The  Modernizatioa  of  Japan ;  Flawg  in  Japanese 
Modernization  ;  Education  in  Japan ;  Japan's  Material- 
Prosperity  ;  Japan :  China's  Gadfly ;  The  Celestial 
Student  Abroad  ;  Exit  the  Old,  Enter  the  New  in  China  ; 
ijlvolution.  Not  Revolution  in  India ;  The  Spirit  of 
May .3  Leaving  Hindustan ;  To-Day  in  Afghauistaa  \ 
Persia  Evolving  Cosmos  Out  of  Chaos  ;  Rural  Life  in 
Iran  ;  Egypt's  Agitation  for  Autonomy  ;  Egypt's  Prepa- 
ration for  Self-Government. 

First  Edition.    Price  :  Re.  One. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,"  As.  12. 

G,  A.  Nateean  &  Co.,  Sunkutama  Chetty  Street,  Madras.. 

The  Guzerati. — "  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  tells  us  how 
the  impact  of  the  West  upon  the  East  has  shaken  the 
Oriental  out  of  his  ^metaphysical  musings  and  taught 
him  to  think  of  the  world  of  to-day,  how  the  new 
awakening  is  to  be  traced  in  all  Eastern  countries.  He 
is  an  optimist  and  in  favour  of  an  all-sided  progress. 
The  spirit  that  runs  through  the  whole  book  is  com- 
mendable and  dsserves  to  be  [imbibed  by  the  Indian 
youths  for  whom  the  book  is  intended." 


My   Indian   Reminiscences 

By  Dr.  Paul  Deussen 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION 

In  recording  my  irppressions  of  my  trip  to  India  in  the-, 
•winter  of  1892-93,  andlnus  presenting  them  to  the  public- 
I  h-ava  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  partly  because, 
notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  India,  I 
was  enabled,  being  favoured  fey  ciroumstances,  to  get  a. 
deeper  insight  into  the  life  of  the  natives  than  a  Euro- 
pean usifally  gets. 

My  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  the  study  of  it  had  been  to 
speak,  my  daily  bread  for  the  twenty,  years  previous  to 
my  trip,  was  of  immense  service. 

What  was  to  be  of  still  greater  use  to  me  in  India  than- 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  the 
land,  was  the  fact  that  I  had  happened  to  have  spent  the 
best  energies  of  a  number  of  years  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  ^Upanishads  and  the  Vedanta  based  upom 
themi> 

CONTENTS 

Introductory  ;  Prom  Marseilles  to  Bombay  ;  Bombay  ;' 
From  Bombay  to  Peshawar  ;  From  Peshawar  to  Calcutta  ;: 
Calcutta  and  the  Himalayas  ;  From  Calcutta  to  Bombay 
via  Allahabad  ;  From  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Ceylon  'r. 
Homeward  Bound.  Appendix: — Philosophy. of ^ the »-Ve-J 
d§,nta.     Fareteell  to  India :  A  Poem. 

Crown  8vo.  270  pages,  .with  a  frontispiece. 

Price  Re.  1-4.    To  Subscribers,  Re.rL 
Q-^A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama-€hetty.  Street, J^IadrasJ, 

The  Merit  <jf  the  Book  : — "Dr.  Deussen's  account  of 
his  tour  throughout  India,  his  description  of  the  principal 
cities,  its  shrines,  pilgrimages  and  its  many  holy  spots, 
its  leading  men  of  various  communities  and  classes  afford 
much  ioteresting  reading.  The  languages  in  which  he 
describes  the  customs,  ceremonies,  manners,  traits  and' 
traditions  of  the  Indian  people  notwithstanding  the 
shoitness  of  his  stay  in  India  show  his  profound 
admiration  and  love  for  the  land  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'had  for  years  become  a  kind  of  spiritual  mother 
country '  to  him." 


POPULAR  EDITION 

Essays  in  National  Idealism 

BY  ANANDA  K.  COOMARASWAMY 
Contents  : — The  Deeper  Meaning  of  the  Struggle ; 
Indian  Nationality  ;  Mata  Bharata ;  The  Aims  and 
Methods  of  I''idiau  Arts ;  Art  and  Yoga  in  India  ;  The 
Influence  of  Modern  Europe  on  Indian  Arc;  Art  of  tho 
East  and  of  the  West ;  The  influence  of  Greek  on  Indian 
Art;  Education  in  India;  Memory  in  Education; 
Christian  Missions  in  India ;  Swadeshi ;  Indian  Music  ; 
Music  and  Education  in  India  ;  Gramophones — and  why 
not?  • 

Select  Opinions 
"  The  Indian  National  Movement  appears  to  us  to  have 
entered  a  new  phase,  and  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume  from  Dr.   Coomaraswamy's  pen  marks  a  definite 

stage  in  the  progress  of  that  movement It  is  clear 

that  a  very  important  step  has  been  taken  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Indian  Nationalism  along  Indian  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Western  lines  by  the  publication  of  the  work," — 
Dawn  Magazine, 

'•'  One  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  tho  vigour  of  tuought 
and  masculine  energy  of  English,  by  which  they  are 
marked Their  author  is  a  logical  and  uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet  we  cannot  deny  the  beauty 

and  truths  of  the  pure  ideal  as  he  so  nobly  and  persis- 
tently holds  it  up  before  us We  think  the  book  ha 

has  written  to  be  of  surpassing  value." — Modern  Revievi. 
Re.  17  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  InSiian  Revievi, ^^_^As.  12. 

G.  A.  Natasan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras, 

Shakespeare's  Chart  of  Life 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  MILLER,  CLE. 
CONTENTS. 

KING  LEAR  AND  INDIAN  POLITICS 
HAMLET  AND  THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE 
MACBETH  AND  THE  RUIN  OF  SOULS 
OTHELLO  AND  THE  CRASH  OF  CHARACTER 
Rs.  4.  To  Subscribers  of  "  The  Indian  Review,"  Rs.  3. 
Available  Separately  Be.  One  each. 

•G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


Essentials  of    Hinduisfif 

VIEWS  OF  LEADING  HINDUS 
A  symposium  by  Sir  Guru  Dass  Bannerjee,  Kt. ; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  T.  Sadasiva  Aiyer ;  Mr. 
Satyendranath  Tagore,  i.c.s. ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa 
Iyengar,  b.a.,.f.m.U.  ;  Dewan  Bahadur  R,  Ragoonath 
i\ao,  C.S.I. ;  Mr.  P.  Narayana  Iyer,  b.a.,  b.l.  ;  Rai 
Bahadur  Lala  Baijnath;  Dr.  Sir  S.  Subramania  Aiyar, 
K.C.I.E.,  LL.D. ;  Rao  Bahadur  V.  K.  Ramanujachari ; 
Babu  Bhagavan  Das; The  Hon.  Mr.  V.  Krishnaswami 
Iyer,  C.S.I.;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokuldas  K.  Parekh;  Rao 
Bahadur  C.  V.  Vaidya  ;  Pandit  Durga  Datta  Joshi ; 
Babu  Govinda  Das ;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  R. 
Sundara  Aiyar ;  Dewan  Bahadur  K.  Krishnaswami 
Rao,  C.  I.  E. ;  Mr.  K.  (  Ramanujachari ;  Mr, 
V.  M.  Mahajani ;  Rao  Bahadur  Waman  Madhav 
Kolhatkar;The  Hon.  Dewan  Bahadur  M.Adinarayana' 
Ayah  ;  Rao  Bahadur  Deorao  Viftayak  ;  The  Hon.  Mr. 
N.  Subbarau  Pantulu ;  Babu  Sapada  Charan  Mitra; 
Sir  Pratul  Chandra  Chatterji,  Kt.,  c.i.e.,  ll.d.  Price 
As.  8. 
To  subscribers  of  ''Th^  Indian  Review"  As.  6. 

Indian  Christian  Messenger. — The  views  of  such 
enlightened  and  enthusiastic  persons  who  represent 
almost  all  phases  of  Hinduism  orthodox,  protestant 
and  even  theosophical,  presented  in  such  a  handy 
form  must  be  welcome  to  all  including  Christiaof 
who  value  religious  study  above  all. 

The  Rajaput  Herald. — A  really  valuable  addition 
to  the  Modern  Indian  Literature. 

G,  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 

HINDU  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS 

By  Mr.  K.  V.  RAMASWAMl,  b.a. 
The  author  has  given  some  of  the  choicest  stotras  both 
from  the  classical  and  the  vernacular  literatures  of  India 
with  criticisms  and  commentaries  on  the  same.  Apart 
from  the  Sanskrit  hymns  from  the  Vedas.  Puranas  and 
the  Upanishads  with  their  English  translations,  we  have 
also  selections  from  the  ehantings  of  Thukaram,  Kabir 
Das,  and  Mabar.  Price  Annas  Four,  G.A.  Natesan  &  Co 


INDUSTRIAL  INDIA. 

BY  MR.  GLYN  BARLOW,  M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

1 .  Patriotism  in  Trade.    2.  Co-operation.    3.  Indu&tcial. 
Exhibitions.     4.  Tlie  Inquiring  Mind.     5.  Investiganou. 
6.  Indian  Art.     7.  Indian  Stores,     8.  India's  Customers. 
9.  Turning  the  Cerner.     10.  Conclusion. 

SECOND  EDITION 

J?e.  /.    To  Subsefibers  of  the  *' Indian  Review,'"  As.  t2, 

SELECT  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  The  Madras  Mail" — ^ThroHighout  the  book  there  is  a 
cheery  note  of  optimism  which  ought  to  be  encoura^'ing 
to  those  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring  about 
improvements. 

"  The  Madras  Times.'" — This  little  book  is  well  written, 
well  edited  and  well  published,  and  we  can  safely 
recommend  our  Indian  friends  to  read,  mark  and  inward- 
ly digest  its  contents. 

"The  Daily  Post,'"  Bangalore. — The  book  is  an 
eminently  readable  one,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  useful 
that  wiU'not  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  writer. 

"The  Indian  Spectator"— i:,yeTj  ycung  man  in  India 
ought  to  read  Mr.  Glyn  Barlow's  book, 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  .j/..(.'».,y  (rHZelle:  —"  Over&ovfn  with  good  advice 
to  industrial  lit  I  trading  classes,  which  they  would  do 
well  to  ec«iinid»?r  ■' 

Thf  T-i"1'ki)  :]f^'gazine  a^icl  Review:--"  Thia  book 
cont»in<«  >*'A  ?pj>e'l^o  Indiann  to  promote  industries  in 
their  «.'A-;:  lj*.  Irv  on  principles  uf  combination,  and  the 
practitU':  '^j  :  stion  in  di-cusued,  how  far  this  is  possible 
at  pr'£°ent,  iinii(>1  off  irts  being  there  so  little  understood 
or  atteLwjiod."' 

The  /-••■-'  /  Ti'i;-"Tiie  book  should  be  in  the  hands- 
of  ever>  ;.  :\)h  ;piri*;ed  man  in  this  country." 


Essays  on  Indian  Economics 

BY    THE    LATE    MAHADEV    GOVIND    RANADE. 

Contents  . — Indian  Political  Economy ;  the  Re- 
organisation of  Real  Credit  in  India ;  Netherlands 
India  and  Culture  System ;  Presant  State  of  Indian. 
Manufacture  and  Outlook  of  the  same ;  Indian  Foreign 
Emigration  ;  Iron  Industry — Pioneer  Attempts ;  Indus 
trial  Conference  ;  Twenty  Years'  Review  of  Census 
Statistics;  Local  Government  in  England  and  India; 
Emancipation  of  Serfs  in  Russia ;  Prussian  Land  Legis- 
lation and  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill ;  the  Law  of  Land; 
Sale  in  British  India. 

Rs.  2.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Remem^  /?e.  /-5, 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

intfla. — Indispensable    upon   tha  shelves    o£    every 

student  of  Indian  Politics. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly. — ThQ  author 
not  only  has  a  complete  command  of  English  but 
uncovers  with  great  skill  the  ULVstakes  made  by  the- 
British  in  applying  tha  maajma  of  F'lfl^'^K  Political 
Economy  to  Indian  eonditiooa. 

^.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sankvtrama  Chfltt]^  Street,  »J«*^'-<v, 

2%e  West  Coast  Spectator. — *'  'i'nis  is  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  Indian  Political  Economy  and  should 
prove  extremely  useful  just  now  when  important  questiona 
relating  to  the  development  of  our  country's  reaourcea 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  book  should 
find  a  place  in  all  libraries  and  may  with  advantage  be 
used  by  all  college  students  and  others  who  wish  to  have 
information  about  the  country's  industrial  resources." 


TEN  TAMIL  SAINTS 

BY  MR.  M.  S.  PUEXALINGAM  PILLAI. 

FOREWORD.— The  liA-es  of  Ten  Tamil  Saints  re- 
markable for  their  bhakti  and  genius  are  presented  in 
this  volume  in  a  new  light  and  in  as  concise  a  form  as 
possible.  This  small  book  gives  all  that  is  best  out  of 
the  Tamilian  hagiology,  and  its  author  will  be  amply  re- 
warded if  these  echoes  of  the  original  poetical  biographies 
of  the  select  savants,  saints,  and  sages  '  rcli  from  soul  to 
soul  and  grow  for  ever  and  fir  ever.' — THE  AUTHOR. 

CONTENTS.— Samt'jana  Sambandar :  "The  Impaller 
of  the  Jains.  Saint  Manickavaehakar  :  Tho  Hammer  of 
the  Buddhists.  Saint  Appar :  An  Ide-.il  Servant  of  God. 
Saint  Sundarar :  God's  Bondsman,  oaint  Kannappa : 
The  Nimrod  Bhakta.  Saint  Karaikal  Ammai :  The  Demon 
Poetess.  Saint  Thiruvaliuvar  :  A  Great  Moralist.  Saint 
Meykanda:  The  Great  Saiva  Siddhanti.  Saint  Thayu- 
manavar  :  A  Popular  Poet-Philosopher.  Saint  Pattinath- 
thar:  A  Poet- Recluse. 

PRICE.  AS.  12. 
To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review"  As.  8. 


INDIA'S  UKTOUSHUBLE  SAINTS. 

BY  MR.  K.  V.  RAMASWAMI,  B.A. 

In  this  book  are  presented  the  lives  of  four  notable 
saints  that  have  oprung  from  what  are  called  the  "un- 
touchable "  classes  of  India.  These  saints  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  :  Nanda  in  South  India, 
Ravi  Das  in  Oudh,  Chokamela  in  Maharashtra  and  Hari 
Das  Thakur  in  Beng.i.1.  The  piety,  the  devotien  and  the 
meekness  of  these  saints  have  won  for  them  a  place  in 
Vae  hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  names  are  household 
words  in  tho  respective  provincps.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  these  lives  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  lovers 
of  religion  but  al»o  hy  those  wlio  are  interested  in  the 
<:aase  of  these — "  untouchables." 

Price  As.  6.     To  Subscribers  of  The  "  /.  R"  As.  4- 
G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetti  Street,  Madras. 


Essays  on  Indian  Art,  Industry  &  Education 

BY  E.  B.  HAVELL 

Late  Principal,  Government  School  of  Arts,  Calcutta. 
"  Author  of  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,'^  etc. 

All  these  Essays  deal  with  questions  which  continue 
to  possess  a  living  interest.  The  superstitions  which 
they  attempt  to  dispel  still  loom  largely  in  popular 
imagination,  and  the  reforms  they  advocate  still  remain 
to  be  carried  out.         •         »         • 

Contents: — The  Taj  and  Its  Designers ,  The  Revival 
©f  Indian  Handicraft,  Art  and  Education  in  India,  Art 
and  University  Reform  in  India,  Indian  Administration 
and  '  Swadeshi '  and  the  Uses  of  Art. 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

The  Englishman,  Calcutta.— ^In.  Havell's  research- 
es and  conclusions  are  always  eminently  readable.  *  *  * 
His  pen  moves  with  his  mind  and  his  mind  is  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  Indian  Art  to  the  position  it  formerly 
occupied  in  the  life  of  the  people,  to  its  reclamation  from 
the  degradation  into  which  Western  ideals,  falsely  applied, 
have  plunged  it,  and  to  its  application  as  an  inspiring 
force  to  all  Indian  progress  and  development.  *  •  •  It  is 
full  of  expressions  of  high'  practical  utility,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  jargonfof  the  posturing  art  enthusiast. 

The  Modern  Review, — We  may  at  onee  express  our 
-emphatic  conviction  that  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  destin- 
ed to  leave  its  impress  on  the  current  thought  of  India, 
and  to  guide  her  efforts  into  new  channels,  to  her  great 
glory  and  honour.  Crown  8vo,,  200  pp. 
Re.  1-4.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "Indian  Review,"  Re.  1. 

Q.  A.  Natesan&T'o.,  Sunkurama  unetty  Street,  Madraa* 

The  Harvest  Field. — "  Anything  that  will  make  India 

more  beautiful  appeals  powerfully  to  us 

The  Essays  are  interesting." 

The  Christian  Patriot. — "  All  are  thoughtful  and 
inspiring  articles  and  stimulate  the  reader  to  think  of 
«iew  paths  for  the  rising  generation  and  avoid  beaten 
and  overcrowded  tracks  in  which  many  young  men  are 
«tiU  coatent  to  walk." 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURE 

SOME  LESSONS  FROM  AMERICA 

By  Mrs.  Saint  Nihal  Sinj^h 

AUIHOR   OF 

'f  The  House  Hygienic"'  "My  Favourite  Recijpes" 

"How  to  Make  Good  Things  to  EaL  " 

"  Tlie  Virtues  of  Varnish,"  etc. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Page 

Publibhkr'8  Preface i 

Where  Farming  is  a  Profitable  Pastime  ..       1 

How  The  American  Govt.  Helps  The  Farmer  ..     30 
The  Relation  op  Manure  to  The  Chop   ..         ..     65 

Plant  Breeding  in  America  ..         ..         ..9-2 

How  They  Raise  Rice  in  America  ..         ..  102 

Wheat-Growing  in  America  ..  ..         ..         ..  13T 

Making  Money  out  op  Milk  147 

Crown  8vo,  160  pages 

Price  Re.  I.     To  Subscribers,  As.  12. 


G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkumraa  Chotty  Street,  Madras 

The  Indian  Natio-n — "  Cultured,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising publishers  of  Madras." 

The  Knynfttha  Messe'iiger  : — "  The  worthy  publishers 
have  laid  the  educated  classes  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  by  placing  before  them  interesting,  useful  and 
cheap  publications." 

The  Moulmein  Advertiser: — "The  many  valuable- 
bouklets  published  by  Messrs.  Natesan  &  Co.  on 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  and  value  to  India  should 
fill  a  recognised  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of 
India,  past  and  present." 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIA 

BY*MR.  SEEDICK  R.  SAYANI 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 

SIR  VITALDHAS  DAMODAR  THACKERSEY 
Contents  : — Agriculture  ;  -Rice  ;    Wheat  ;    Cotton  ;: 
Sugar-Cane  ;    Jute  ;   Oilseeds  ;   Acacia  ;    Wattle    Barks  ; 
Sunn    Hemp;    Camphor;    Lemon-Grass    Oil;   Ramie; 
Rubber ;  Minor  Products;    Potatoes;  Fruit  Trade  ;  Lao- 
Industry  ;  Tea  and  Coffee  ;  Tobacco  ;  Manures;  Subsidiary- 
Industries  ;     Seriaulture  ;      Apiculture;      Floriculture: 
Cattle-Farming  ;  Dairy  Industry  ;  Poultry-Raising  ;  An 
Appeal. 
Sir  Vitaldhas  Thackersey  writes  ; — 
Mr.  S.  R.  Sayani,  I  think,  has  given  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  present  state  and  future  possibilitiea 
of  the  principal  cultivated  craps  of  India. 
Re.  /.    To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,"  As.  12. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp,  Director  op  Poblic  Instruction, 
Bombay.  "  Agricultural  Industries  in  India"  by  Seedick 
R.  Sayani,  price  Rupee  One,  and  published  by  G.  A. 
Natesan  &  Co.,  Esplanade,  Madras,  is  recommended  as 
a  book  suitable  for  the  Libraries  of  Secondary  Schools 
in  this  Presidency. 

H.  E.  Th3  Governor  op  Bombay  hopes  that  it  may 
have  a  wide  circulation  and  stimulate  the  introduction 
of  the  improvements  which  are  so  necessary  if  India  is  to 
reach  its  full  economio  development  as  a  producing, 
country. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Provincial  Times:— ''  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan, 
Publishera,  Esplanade,  Madras,  have  issued  a  series  of 
books  not  alone  of  interest  to  a  general  reader,  but  of 
value  as  references  and  historical  records." 

The  Indian  Witness :— "G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras,, 
are  making  quite  a  name  for  themselves  by  their  varied 
publications." 

The  Empire  :— "  That  ferociously  enterprising  firm  of 
publishers,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras." 


Mian  Indnstrial  and  Economic  ProWenh 

BY  V.  G.  KALE,  M.  As 
Professor,  Fergusson  College,  Poona^ 

CONTENTS. 

Preface — Imperialism  and  Imperial  Federation — 
An  Imperial  Customs  Union  and  Tariff  Reform — The 
Present  Economic  Condition  of  India — The  Problem  cf 
Higli  Prices — Twenty-five  Years'  Survey  of  Indian 
industries — The  Labour  Problem  in  India — The  Break- 
down of  Boycott — Swadeshi  and  Boycott — National 
Economics  and  India — High  Prices  and  Currency — 
Fiscal  Freedom  and  Protection  for  India — Indian  Pro- 
tectionism— Preferential  Duties — India  and  Imperial 
Preference. 

The  status  of  India  in  the  British  Empire  has  much 
economic  significance  which  has  been  brought  out  in. 
not  a  few  of  the  chapters.  The  author's  conclusions 
are  throughout  based  upon  a  close  study  of  facts  and 
figures  and  upon  careful  deliberation  and  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  procure  and  make  use  of  ail  available 
■information. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  assist  the  student  of 
Indian  Economics  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  India's  economic  situation  and  of  the  various 
complicated  questions  involved  therein. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Rcvieio,  Annas  12. 

6.  .''*-  Natesan  &   Co.,   Sunkurama    Ohetty  Street, 
Madras. 

vh^i'T     Prof    Kale  is  a  well  known  writer  on  Indian 

Pftantaj—Frot.  ii-aie  po„,n,and   the  respect 

economics.     His   wnT,ing«»i"»j=  ti,- v.^nk  is  worth 

problems  are  complex  and  varied. 

The  Madras  Mail :— We  have  no  doubt  that  this  little 
vo^me  ^n  b?read  by  many.  We  thiok  t  may  fa:r^  be 
claimed  as  ranking  among  the  more  mod  e"te  f  pr^^i^* 
of  Indian  Economic  views  which  have  recently  appeared. 


AMUSING  READING.-^ Annas  Four  bach,  ^ 

New  Indian  Tales. — Nineteen  amusing  and  in- 
structive tales.  Ey  Mr.  C.  Hayavadana  Rau,  Fellovy  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,  London.     Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Raya  and  Appajl.—By  T.  M.  Sundaram. 
Sixteen  am  using  acd  instructive  stories.  The  stories  are 
characterised  by  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour.  Price 
As.  4. 

Tales  of  Ko  mat  I  Wit  ant/ W/sdon?.— Twenty -five 
nmusing  and  instructive  stories.  By  C.  Hayavadana  Rau, 
B.A.,  B.ii.     Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Tennall  Raman. — The  famous  Court 
Jester  of  Southern  India.  Twenty-one  Amusing  Stories. 
By  Pandit  S.  M.  Natesa  Sastri.     Third  Edition.     As.  4. 

Folklore  of  theTelugus. — A  collection  of  forty-two 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tales.  By  G.R.Subramiah 
Pautulu.     Price  As.  4.     ■ 

Tales  of  Marlada  Raman.  Twenty-one  Amusing 
Stories.  By  P.  Ramachandra  Row  Avergal,  Retired 
Statutory  Civilian.     Second  Edition.    Price  As.  4. 

The  Son-ln-Law Abroad,  and  other  Indian  folk-tales 
of  Fan,  Folly,  Cleverness,  Cunning,  Wit  and  Humour. 
By  P.  Ramachandra  Rao,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Retired  Statutory 
Civilian.     Second  Edition.     As.  4. 


Maltreyl:  A  '^cAxc  Story  in  Six  Chapters.  By 
Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan.    Second  Edition.  As.  4, 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Suakurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^- 

TALES  OF  RAJA  BIRBAL. 

BY  Mr.  R.  KULASEKHARAM,  b.a.,  l.t. 

The  twenty -one  popular  tales  collected  together  in 
this  volume  abound  in  wit  and  humour  of  quite  a  genial 
kind  and  the  delightful  collection  of  these  anecdotes 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  reading  public. 
Besides  the  stories  themselves,  the  early  hit>tory  of  Raja 
Birbal  and  an  account  of  his  introduction  into  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  are  given,  which  form  a  fitting 
background  to  those  entertaining  tales.    Priee  As.  Four.. 


Biographies  of  Eminent  Indians 

A  Series  oi  Uniform  Booklets  each  with  a  Portrait 
Foolscap  8vo.  Price  As.  Four  each 

The  aim  of  this  Series  is  to  present  within  a  short 
compass  sketches  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  all  eminent 
Indians.  Each  Volume  besides  giving  a  succinct  bio- 
graphical sketch  contains  copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  personages  described.  The 
Series  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  "  the 
most  welcome  addition  to  Indian,  biographical  and 
critical  literature." 

Dadabhai  Naoroji  K.  T.  Telang 

Sir  p.  M.  Mehta  Surendranath  Banerjea 

Dinsha  Edulji  Wacha  Romesh  Chunder  Datt 

Mahadev  Govind  Rana-le  Ananda  Mohan  Bose 

Sri  Ramakrishna  W.  C.  Bonnerjee 

Paraniahamsa  Budruddin  Tyabji 

Swami  Yivekananda  Sir  Sycd  Ahmed 

Hon.  Mr.  0.  K.  Gokhale     .  Lai  Mohun  Ghose 

Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  M.  K.  Gandhi 

Lala  Lajpat  Ral  Madan  Mohan  Malavlya 

Ravi  Yarma  Babu  Kristo  Das  Pal 

Torn  Dutt  R.  N.  Mudholkar 

Prlce'As.i4'Each.^  I  Doz.  at  a  time  As.  3  each. 
■0yA  ,♦  Nalesan"!&.Co. ,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madrast 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

SWAMI  RAM  TIRATH. 

V.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYAR,  C.S.I. 

DEWAN  CRANGACHARLU. 

DEWAN  BAHADUR  RAGUNATHA  RAU 

RAHIMTULLA  MOHAMED  SAYANL 

H.  H.THE  AGHA  KHAN. 

MRS.  SAROJINI  NAIDU. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

ISVARA  CHANDRA  VIDYASAGARi 

BEHRAMJI  M.  MALABAR!. 


The  "Friends  of  India"  Series 

This  is  a  new  Series  of  short  biographical  sketches  of 
omineat  men  who  have  laboured  for  the  good  of  India, 
which  the  Publishers  venture  to  think  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  political  and  historical  literature  of  the 
'Country.  These  biographies  are  so  written  as  to  form  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  permanent  interest  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  politician.  Copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  "Friends  of  India"  on 
Indian  Affairs  are  given  in  the  sketches.  Each  volume 
has  a  frontispiece  and  is  prir-ed  at  As.  i  a  copy. 
Lord  Morley  Cliarles  Bradlaugh 

Lord  Ripoa  John  Bright 

Sip  William  Wedderburn      Henry  Fawcett 
Mrs.  Annie  Besaat  Mr.  k.  0.  Hume 

Lord  Minto  Sir  Henry  Cotton 

Edmund  Burke  Lord  Macaulay 

The  Leaded' : — Will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
nolitical  and  historical  literature  of  the  country. 

uhe  Modern  Bevieis  : — On  the  cover  of  each  volume  is 
printed  a  portrait  of  the  Bubject  of  the  sketch  and  the 
etoricriare  told  in  a  lively  and  interesting  m'j>nner,  with 
short  extracts  from  notable  speeches  delivered.  The 
series  should  be  welcome  to  the  public. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  Magazine : — Useful  little 
biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  These  keep 
us  up  to  date,  and  the  price,  four  annas  each,  makes  a 
small  library  possible  for  all. 

As.  4  each.    6  {Six)  at  a  time  As.  3  each. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras* 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

SISTER  NIVEDITA.— A  Sketch  of  Her  Life  and 
Her  Services  to  India.     Price  Annas  Four. 

REV.  DR.  MILLER,  C.I.E.— A  Sketch  of  His  Life 
and  His  Services  to  India.     Price  Annas  Four. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD.— A  Sketch  of  His  Life 
and  His  Services  to  India.     Price  Annas  Four. 

The  Harvest  Field  .•— "  The  little  books  are  written  in 
a  pleasant  style  and  contain  extracts  from  the  important 
speeches  of  these  men." 


Thfi  Life  and  Teachings  of  Baddiia 

BY    THE    ANAGARIKA    DHARMAPALA 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  life  and 
Teachings  of  Lord  Buddha  written  by  a  well-knowa 
Buddhist  authority  and. in  a  style  specially  intended 
for  non- Buddhists.  The  book  is  bound  to  be  widely 
circulated  and  appreciated. 

Contents : — Introductory,  Birth  of  the  Future 
Buddha,  The  Boyhood  of  the  Future  Buddha,  The 
Initiation  of  the  Buddhisat,  The  great  Renunciation, 
The  Ascetic  Life,  The  Characteristics  of  the  Buddha, 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Buddha,  Skandas,  The  Gospel 
of  Destruction,  The  Essentials  of  the  Religion,  The 
Decline  of  Buddhism,  The  Ethics  of  Righteous- 
ness, The  Brahmachari  Life,  Analysis,  The  Four 
Stages  of  Holiness.  Appendix  :  Buddha's  Renunci- 
ation. (Extracts  from  "  The  Life  of  Buddha  "  by 
Asvaghosba  Bodhisatva.) 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer. — The  Anagarika 
Dharmapala's  "  Life  and  Teachings  of  Buddha  is 
written  from  an  entirely  Indian  point  of  view  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

The  Tribune. — Althonga  it  is  written  by  a 
Buddhist  missionary  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has 
been  given  such  a  form  as  will  interest  Buddhists  and 
non-Buddhists  alike. 

PRICE  ANNAS  TWELVE 

To   subscribers  of   "  The  Indian  Review," 

ANNAS  EIGHT 


G.  A.  NATKSAN  &  CO..  3.  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street.  MADRAS 

MATTREYI :  A  VEDIC  STORY. 

BY  PANDIT  SITANATH  TATVABHUSHAN. 

Indian  Mirror, — Pandit  Sitanath  has  made  the  Maitreyi 
oftheVedic  age  aa  she  should  be — catholic,  stout-hearted 
and  intellectual  and  has  through  her  mouth  introduced 
and  discussed  many  intricate,  philosophical,  y  and  social 
topics.  We  wish  this  little  book  every  success."  As.  Four. 


Gokhale,    Gopal 
Krishna,     tf66-19I5 
Speeches. 
Pd    ed. 

G.    A.    Natesan 
(  [pref.     1916]) 
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The  indian  Review  War  B( 

A  OOMPKBHKNSITK   AKD    AUTH-^NTIC   ACCOCKT  OF 

(«p'f|'.   '   -      VXi'S    A.b    Ma'.';-.  =M>- 

Off^'.'tt  s  of  the  iiidjtei;  ( 'ivi!.  MiUt»ry  and  V'.ediOAl  berr'O*!, 

Mtr,;i5t!^!Si    i:f    )Sfi.tiir(    St»t4»8,    Engire*'*.    Kductfci'jpittt, 

<} vUMiRlixis,  L!^>■  •<;■.«,  T'  ^        ■'■■    i<-t6      v- ■■•i-  iSj^^ecji^lsdit, 

i;5RFTtl>  15 V  v.»,   O.  A,   \i  i  ..SAN 

HIS  ETCELLKl^t  i   :,0"U^  i  },  < .rr.AN!l) 

A    wcti  |i!-Afe£ed  voluF,*    whicU  tho'j'J   be    of   v«^> 
grcftl  u»*  lo   iA«    pd'»:vc   for    whom  j'  i^  (,uefti<i 

"'■■.'  ■  •  r -- -  -  ■  '';;■       •;  I  .,   t;..-!-      or.;'.  ,.«i   a  vaat  »iii>»ant 

^   ■  .  ■---•  ■<  a-'oiig  \uriior6,  xsny  l  .'  I'-i^n-r   -.iXr^c^k    ♦ 

' ; ■  -.    '■,;>.     !  -     ■-      ■'-,'■■    -fj-^f^-  of  t' ''3  Vr'*r,  ihe    oi"'. 

Oti»ract«rs  «•>!.'  tatentfi  or  the  U  ad*'!-'   a.-  <  r  i- 
th*  w«!f.  Name*  ortfi  iiliisirutionh  a     .    ■>.•,    ,       p 
-  '    \'  :-  K.     i  ^  T'(  M      Hsi  V^v  iiiV         I       >     ■<•-. 
o7   C4riT<»0'^S,  \f.  MAP"'  ANl*    T/i^f,'.  v 
PficeSf*  4.  T.7Sttb"i.-.riberi  of  the  Indiiin  »«v  ?*.i»^ 

>:,    X,   ■■  i-v    '?:         -.  i'  ,    -'     ■.  I'lrrttna  ^llett^     ■tr<'>f,   M  •»(« 
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